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Introduction 


A  patient  pursuit  of  facts  and  cautious 
combination  and  comparison  of  them,  is  the 
drudgery  to  which  man  is  subjected  by  his 
Maker,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  sure  knowl- 
edge. 

Jefferson 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia 


nrhe  "patient  pursuit  of  facts"  in  an  endeavor  as  large  and  important  as  an 
institutional  self-study  is  the  effort  of  many  people.  This  introduction  describes 
how  the  work  was  accomplished  and  the  mistakes  that  were  made.  Recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  future  self-studies.  Before  begiiming  that  discussion,  the 
introduction  starts  with  a  history  of  the  institution  itself. 


History  and  Socio-Economic  Environment  of  USCS 
History  of  USCS 

Institutional  Development.  In  1967,  Spartanburg  General  Hospital  (now, 
Spartanburg  Regional  Medical  Center)  announced  that  it  was  discontmuing  its 
diploma  program  for  registered  nurses.  In  response  to  what  might  have  created  a 
serious  shortage  of  nurses  for  the  piedmont  region  of  South  Carolina,  a  citizens' 
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committee  recommended  that  Spartanburg  be  included  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  System  in  order  to  provide  education  for  nursing  students.  In  the  fall  of 
1967,  Spartanburg  Regional  Campus,  as  the  University  was  then  called,  enrolled  177 
students,  thirty-two  of  whom  pursued  an  associate  of  science  degree  in  technical 
nursing.  Classes  were  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Spartanburg  General  Hospital; 
eleven  faculty  members  taught  twenty-two  different  courses.  The  school  quickly 
outgrew  the  basement  facilities  and  moved  to  a  building  previously  used  by  the 
Spartanburg  County  Health  Department.  The  first  major  campus  building  opened 
in  1969,  the  Administration  Building. 

By  1974,  the  csimpus  qualified  for  senior  college  status  under  legislative 
provision.  In  1972,  the  Hodge  Center,  the  University's  second  major  building,  was 
completed.  In  1974,  the  campus  was  designated  as  a  senior  college  and  in  the  fall 
of  1975  officially  became  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg.  Twelve 
bachelors  degree  programs  were  approved  by  the  South  Carolina  Higher  Education 
Commission.  In  1976,  the  campus  was  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

To  the  two  original  buildings,  the  Administration  Building  and  the  Hodge 
Center,  four  academic  buildings  have  been  added.  In  January  of  1978,  the  Library 
Building  was  opened;  the  building  provided  new  space  not  only  for  the  Ubrary,  but 
also  for  classrooms  on  the  second  floor.  In  1978,  the  Media  Building  was  completed 
providing  additional  classrooms  and  faculty  office  space.  The  Mary  Black  School  of 
Nursing  Building  was  completed  in  1980  and  the  Smith  Building,  housing  natural 
science  laboratories,  was  added  in  1985.  Currently,  the  campus  consists  of  a  total  of 
six  buildings  used  for  academic  purposes,  classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  and 
administrative  offices;  a  seventh  building,  the  Humanities  and  Performing  Arts 
Building,  was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1990. 

Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Environment.  Universities  are  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  comprise  the  campus.  They  also  reflect  the 
communities  in  which  they  exist  and  in  which  their  faculties,  staffs,  and  students  live. 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  is  in  many  ways  an  exceptional  small  town.  The  total 
population  of  the  county  numbers  just  over  214,000.  Many  people  in  the  upstate  area 
are  employed  in  manufacturing;  they  average  only  1 1.7  years  of  school  completed  and 
have  a  per  capita  income  of  imder  $13,000.  Yet,  the  upstate  region  is  ethnically 
diverse,  the  home  of  a  large  international  community;  Swiss,  French,  German,  Greek, 
and  South  East  Asian  residents  comprise  a  substantial  portion  of  the  population. 

Within  the  city  of  Spartanburg  itself  there  are  three  four-year  institutions  of 
higher  education:  USCS,  Converse  College,  and  Wofford  College.  The  existence  of 
Converse  and  Wofford  together  with  the  socio-economic  character  of  the  area  has 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  development  of  USCS.  Both  Converse  and  Wofford 
are  known  justly  for  the  quality  of  their  Uberal  arts  programs.  The  humanities 
orientation  of  these  schools  led  to  concerns  by  the  South  Carolina  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (CHE)  about  duplication  of  humanities  programs;  since  South 
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Carolina  subsidizes  tuition  at  private  colleges,  the  Commission  was  concerned  that 
all  programs  at  state  universities  be  self-supporting.  The  requirement  that  programs 
be  self-supporting  meant  that  USCS  often  was  Hmited  in  the  kinds  of  curricular 
offerings  it  could  make  available.  The  University's  begirmings  in  response  to  the 
shortage  of  professional  nurses  contributed  to  a  public  perception  of  the  school  as 
professionally  oriented,  a  view  that,  it  is  accurate  to  say,  the  University  encouraged 
in  order  to  draw  a  distinction  between  itself  and  the  other  institutions.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  years  of  its  history,  then,  USCS  has  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
resources  to  the  development  of  professional  programs  in  nursing,  business,  and 
education.  Much  of  the  Institutional  Self-Study  Report  for  1991  charts  a  pattern  of 
resource  allocation  to  the  professional  schools,  a  pattern  of  allocation  that,  according 
to  the  analysis  in  this  report,  has  not  yet  been  redirected  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  of  a  new  University  mission  statement. 

Converse  and  Wofford  together  serve  fewer  than  2,500  students,  and  the 
higher  tuition  at  these  private  institutions  has  made  USCS  an  attractive  alternative 
for  many  students  who  would  previously  have  gone  to  college  elsewhere  or  who  could 
not  have  gone  to  college  at  all.  In  response,  CHE  has  been  more  willing  to  see  the 
development  of  Uberal  arts  programs  at  USCS.  Coinciding  with  the  wilHngness  of 
the  Commission  to  approve  an  expansion  of  liberal  arts  programs,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  state.  CHE  recommended  minimum  standards  for  graduation  from  high 
school  and  minimum  required  courses  for  admission  to  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Two  additional  developments  have  influenced  the  recent  direction  of  USCS. 
First,  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  modified  its  criteria 
for  accreditation  to  emphasize  the  outcomes  of  the  educational  process  instead  of  the 
means  of  education.  The  change  in  accreditation  standards  by  SACS,  together  with 
an  invigorated  nationwide  interest  in  education,  prompted  a  second  influence  on  the 
recent  development  of  USCS.  CHE  initiated  a  requirement  that  all  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  begin  both  a  program  of  assessment  and  the 
development  of  a  strategic  planning  process.  TTie  University  of  South  Carolina 
System  (USC  System)  of  which  USCS  is  a  member,  made  the  decision  to  combine 
the  Commission's  mandates  with  the  process  of  institutional  reaccreditation.  The 
faculty  and  administration  of  USCS,  aware  of  the  fundamental  political,  social,  and 
educational  changes  that  had  taken  place,  prepared  for  the  reaccreditation  and 
planning  processes  by  beginning  at  the  begiiming,  an  examination  of  the  mission  of 
the  University.  The  results  and  implications  of  that  reexamination  thread  through 
the  1991  self-study. 

Fmally,  all  nine  campuses  of  the  USC  System  are  concurrently  undertaking 
self-studies.  To  facilitate  commimication  among  the  campuses,  a  System  Self-Study 
Committee,  composed  of  each  campus'  self-study  director,  was  formed.   The  USC 
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System  is  an  integral  part  of  the  environment  in  which  USCS  operates;  references  to 
the  system  and  its  influence  on  USCS  are  interwoven  in  all  sections  of  the  self-study. 


History  of  the  Self-Study 


Organization 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  a  Self-Study  Steering  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
USCS  administration  in  consultation  with  the  Chair  of  the  Committee,  appointed 
earlier.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  six  faculty  members  from  each  of  the 
University's  academic  administrative  units  (one  each  from  the  Schools  of  Business, 
Nursing,  and  Education,  and  one  each  from  the  Divisions  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages 
and  Literature;  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences;  and  Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Engineering,  all  within  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences),  six  students 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor  in  consultation  with  the  Student  Government 
Association,  and  several  ex  officio  members;  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice  Chancellors  for 
Academic  Affairs  and  Institutional  Support  and  the  Dean  of  the  Library  are  members 
of  the  Committee.  All  school  deans  have  been  invited  to  attend  Committee  meetings 
and  were  kept  informed  of  the  Committee's  work.  The  members  of  the  Steering 
Conmiittee  are 

Dr.  Dwight  Lambert,  Chair  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Dr.  Duncan  Bailey  (Director  of  Strategic  Plaiming) 

Dr.  Lyle  Campbell  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Mr.  Robert  Christen  (Director  of  Admissions) 

Ms.  CeciUa  Cogdell  (Chair,  Assessment  Committee) 

Dr.  Gloria  Close  (Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support) 

Ms.  Betty  Davis  (Nursing) 

Dr.  J.  Thomas  Davis  HI  (Associate  Chancellor,  Student  Affairs) 

Dr.  Jane  Davisson  (Assistant  Vice  Chancellor) 

Dr.  Julian  Green  (Dean  of  the  Library) 

Dr.  Michael  Jilling  (Business) 

Dr.  Choong  Lee  (Director  of  Assessment) 

Dr.  Harriet  E.  McDtiffie  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature) 

Dr.  Olin  B.  Sansbury,  Jr.  (Chancellor) 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Seko  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature) 

Dr.  Aime  C.  Shelley  (Education) 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Wilde  (Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs) 
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The  Steering  Committee  recognized  two  immediate  tasks:  the  estabUshment 
of  goals  drawn  from  the  mission  statement  and  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty 
committee  responsible  for  the  on-going  implementation  of  an  assessment  program. 
In  the  spring  of  1988,  the  Steering  Committee  recommended  to  the  Faculty  Senate 
the  estabhshment  of  a  new  faculty  standing  committee  on  assessment.  The  Steering 
Committee  presented  a  proposed  description  of  the  Assessment  Committee.  The 
Senate  concurred  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Steering  Committee.  The  Steering 
Cormnittee,  recognizing  the  central  importance  of  the  Assessment  Committee  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  self-study  and  to  the  on-going  assessment  process,  asked 
each  voting  unit  of  the  University  to  nominate  two  persons  for  the  Assessment 
Committee  from  whom  the  Steering  Committee  would  select  one  person.  The 
unprecedented  procedure  was  proposed  by  the  Steering  Committee  and  adopted  by 
the  Faculty  Senate  to  ensure  the  expertise  the  Cormnittee  needed  and  to  ensure  the 
successful  adoption  and  implementation  of  an  assessment  plan.  While  the  first 
Committee  members  obtained  seats  on  the  Committee  through  a  combination  of 
election  and  appointment,  as  they  are  rotated  off  the  Committee  in  a  three-year 
rotation  cycle,  they  will  be  replaced  by  members  elected  by  the  faculty. 

The  Assessment  Committee  was  given  broad  jurisdiction  over  institutional 
assessment.  The  Committee  has  jurisdiction  in  all  questions  dealing  with  the  process 
of  assessing  curriculum  and  instructional  support.  The  Committee  recommends  to 
the  Faculty  Senate  and  to  the  administration  the  means  of  assessing  institutional 
effectiveness,  the  determination  of  the  procedures  for  assessment,  and  the  disposition 
of  all  information  gained  through  the  assessment  program.  As  part  of  its  role  in 
encouraging  broad-based  faculty  participation  in  the  assessment  program,  the 
Committee  encourages  appropriate  faculty  to  comment  on  and  interpret  the  data, 
statistics,  and  results  of  all  assessment  programs.  Finally,  the  Assessment  Committee 
recommends  what  assessment  data  should  be  collected  and  how  and  to  whom  the 
data  are  made  available. 

The  Steering  Committee  divided  the  labor  of  the  self-study  among  seven 
subcommittees,  each  chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee.  The 
arrangement  proved  effective,  allowing  easy  £md  accurate  communication  between 
the  Steering  Committee  and  the  subcommittees.  In  addition,  the  Steering  Committee 
established  a  time-line  and  due  date  for  the  orderly  completion  of  the  self-study. 
The  following  are  the  subcommittees  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittees,  with 
their  academic  imit  affiliation:* 


*The  Assessment  Committee  is  not  included  in  this  listing  since  it  is  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Senate. 
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Institutional  EfTectiveness 

Dr.  Harriet  E.  McDuffie,  Chair  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 

Literature) 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hawkins  (Education) 
Dr.  Choong  Lee  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 
Ms.  Juanita  Thaxton  (Nursing) 
Dr.  Jack  A-  Turner  (Science  and  Mathematics) 
Ms.  Laura  Price  (Student  Government) 

Instructional  Support 

Ms.  Betty  G.  Davis,  Chair  (Nursing) 

Dr.  Miriam  F.  Shelden  (Education) 

Dr.  J.   Thomas  Davis  HI  (Student  Development) 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gunter  (Business) 

Dr.  Jerome  L.  Lewis  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Merlock  (Fine  Arts,  Languages  and  Literature) 

Dr.  Ronald  H.  Romine  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Ms.  A.  Young  (Student  Government) 

Faculty 

Dr.  Anne  C.  Shelley,  Chair  (Education) 

Dr.  Bryan  Lindsay  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature) 

Dr.  Judith  B.  Kizer  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Dr.  Jeanne  S.  Kowalczyk  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Ms.  Karen  A.  Peel  (Nursing) 

Ms.  Jeimifer  Chase  (Student  Goverimient) 

Financial  and  Physical  Resources 

Dr.  Ehmcan  Bailey,  Chair  (Business) 

Dr.  Kurt  D.  Acton  (Education) 

Dr.  Nancy  P.  Moore  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature) 

Ms.  Betty  Piyor  (Nursing) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Stavely  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Dr.  Janet  G.  Yehl  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Ms.  Catherine  Hughes  (Student  Government) 
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Library  . 

Dr.  Emmanuel  V.  Seko  (Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature) 

Dr.  James  P.  Charles  (Education) 

Dr.  James  B.  Griffis  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Ms.  Cindy  Jennings  (Nursing) 

Dr.  Lisa  A.  Lever  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Oglesbee  (Business) 

Ms.  Sezi  Demirkiley  (Student  Government) 

Undergraduate  Education 

Dr  Lyle  D.  Campbell,  Chair  (Science  and  Mathematics) 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Babin  (Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences) 

Dr.  Barbara  Hastings  (Business) 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Knight  (Fine  Arts,  Languages  and  Uterature) 

Dr.  Karen  F.  Robertson  (Education) 

Ms.  Catherine  B.  Talley  (Nursing) 

Mr.  Clint  Button  (Student  Government) 

Ms.  Lori  Darby  (Student  Government) 

The  subcommittee  organization  corresponds  to  the  chapters  oi  the  Institutional 
Self-Study  Report;  however,  in  order  to  distribute  the  workload  equitably  among  a 
reasonable  number  of  subcommittees,  the  work  of  some  subcommittees  is  found  m 

more  than  one  chapter.  .  i:4.i,<^ioQi 

Members  of  the  Steering  Committee  received  copies  of  the  parts  of  the  1981 
self-study  relevant  to  their  assigned  responsibiUties;  of  course,  copies  of  the  complete, 
c^^ent  SACS  criteria  also  were  distributed  to  the  Committee.  To  avoid  duphcation 
of  effort  by  the  subcommittees  and  administration,  procedures  were  adopted  tor  he 
formeW  o    requests  for  information  through  the  Steering  Committee.     Imtial 
Sne^  of  subcommittee  reports  were  received  by  the  Steering  Committee  m  the 
sS  of  1989.  The  outlines  proved  to  be  a  useful  exercise  m  iromng  out  junsdic- 
Sauestions  and  in  keeping  all  members  of  the  Steering  Comnuttee  informed  on 
rapp'I^he"  t^en  by  oLf  subcommittees.  The  first  draft  of  aU -bco^ttee 
repoAs  was  due  in  November  of  1989.  Most  subcommittees  ;^^;^^  .^^le  t^^^^^^^ 
deadline.  In  1989-90,  the  Self-Study  Steermg  Committee  met  ™«^thly.  -Th^.^!™/^ 
Committee  also  formally  approved  a  set  of  procedures  to  be  ^U^wed  mthe^^^^^^^^ 
of  disaereement  between  the  subcommittees  and  the  Steermg  Committee  and 
betteTSe  Steering  Committee  and  the  administration.  These  procedures  are  in 
keeping  with  recommendations  made  by  the  SACS  representative  to  USCS,  Dr.  Jean 
Walker  and  m  accord  with  guideUnes  estabUshed  by  the  American  Association  of 

""""'l^id^ef  SeUditional  minor  chores  of  developing  the  format  of  the  repon 
and  procedures  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  among  subcommittees. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Steering  Committee's  work  has  been  in  two  tasks:  first,  developing, 
administering,  and  analyzing  a  series  of  questionnaires;  and,  second,  developing  the 
subcommittee  reports. 


Organization  of  Tasks 

The  first  task  was  developing  questionnaires.  Putting  together  the  question- 
naires proved  to  be  the  most  time-consuming  assignment  for  the  Committee  as  a 
whole.  Three  questionnaires  were  assembled,  student,  faculty,  and  staff  surveys. 
Development  of  the  questionnaires  began  by  examining  the  questionnaires  used  in 
the  last  institutional  self-study.  The  questions  that  were  a  part  of  the  last  study 
formed  the  basis  for  the  1991  questioimaires.  Questions  were  modified  and 
discarded,  and  new  questions  written  to  reflect  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  campus  in  the  last  ten  years.  For  the  faculty  and  staff  surveys,  the  Committee 
introduced  a  major  innovation:  rather  than  rely  upon  processing  data  through  the 
Columbia  campus~a  procedure  which  necessarily  required  the  use  of  standard 
questioimaire  forms~the  data  from  the  faculty  and  staff  questioimaire  were  entered 
directly  into  personal  computers  in  the  USCS  Office  of  Institutional  Research. 
(Student  surveys  were  done  in  Columbia,  as  in  the  past,  because  of  the  large  numbers 
of  students  sampled,  more  than  900).  The  procedure  followed  for  the  faculty  and 
staff  questionnaire  has  allowed  much  greater  flexibility  in  the  analysis  of  survey 
results  than  was  possible  in  the  1981  self-study.  For  the  faculty  survey,  questions 
have  been  cross-tabulated  by  rank,  length  of  service,  and  academic  unit.  For  the  staff 
questionnaire,  the  data  have  been  cross-tabulated  by  level  of  education.  The 
consequence  of  this  change  in  processing  of  the  surveys  has  been  important  for  the 
results  of  the  faculty  survey,  but  less  important  for  the  staff  survey. 

While  the  surveys  appear  to  indicate  high  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the 
operation  and  programs  of  the  institution,  the  responses  to  several  questions  proved 
difficult  for  the  Steering  Committee  to  explain.  These  responses  concerned  student 
advising,  faculty  evaluation,  and  the  budget  process  of  the  University.  To  explain  the 
responses  to  these  categories  of  questions,  the  Steering  Committee  distributed  follow- 
up  survey  designed  to  probe  faculty  responses  in  these  areas.  That  questioimaire  was 
administered  late  in  the  spring  semester  of  1990. 

Besides  these  surveys,  the  Steering  Committee  authorized  an  additional  survey 
of  faculty  attitudes.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Higher  Education  Research 
Institute  (HERI)  in  conjimction  with  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Committee  saw  the  advantage  of  the  HERI  survey  as  its  ability  to  compare  USCS 
with  a  national  sample  of  similar  institutions.  Despite  some  initial  resistance  to  the 
HERI  survey  because  of  some  of  the  questions  asked  (thought  by  several  faculty  to 
be  too  personal  and  unrelated  to  institutional  or  professional  needs),  the  final  return 
rate  of  above  75  percent  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the  faculty  to  participate. 
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The  results,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  a  remarkable  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  demographics,  attitudes,  and  concerns  of  the  USCS  faculty  and  those  of 
the  national  sample  of  faculty  for  similar  institutions. 

The  questionnaires  are,  of  course,  discussed  in  detail  throughout  the  self-study 
report.  Apart  from  their  immediate  contribution  to  the  self-study,  however,  the 
questionnaires  served  a  second,  serendipitous  purpose:  they  helped  to  ensure 
involvement  of  large  portions  of  the  University  community  in  the  self-study  process. 
While  the  student  questionnaire  was  marred  by  several  typographical  errors,  the 
response  to  the  surveys  has  been  positive.  Faculty  commented  on  the  insightfulness 
of  the  questions,  students  included  written  comments  of  thanks  for  being  involved  in 
the  self-study,  and  staff  called  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support  to  praise 
the  staff  questioimaire.  Additionally,  the  faculty  have  been  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  study  at  each  general  faculty  meeting.  Finally,  in  pursuing  its  responsibilities, 
the  Assessment  Committee  has  never  allowed  the  question  of  assessment  to 
disappear  for  long  from  the  campus  agenda. 

In  the  summer  of  1990,  edited  versions  of  each  of  the  self-study  chapters  were 
reviewed  by  each  of  the  subconmiittee  chairs.  In  September,  the  full,  first  draft  of 
the  self-study  was  made  available  for  inspection  by  the  University  community;  copies 
of  the  draft  were  placed  in  the  Ubrary  and  in  the  offices  of  all  deans. 

The  work  of  the  self-study  met  with  unparalleled  support  from  faculty, 
administration,  and  staff.  While  there  can  be  no  objective  measure,  the  cooperation 
of  the  administration  in  providing  data,  information,  and  support  is  itself  a  mark  of 
the  progress  the  campus  has  made  in  the  last  decade.  The  richness  of  the  data,  the 
work  of  the  subcoimnittees,  and  the  support  of  the  campus  promise  to  make  the  1991 
self-study  report  a  document  of  continuing  usefulness  for  USCS. 


Recommendations 

With  the  dedication  and  work  of  many  people,  the  task  of  the  self-study  went 
smoothly.  However,  in  the  process  of  completing  such  a  major  project,  mistakes  were 
made.  What  was  learned  and  suggestions  for  avoiding  similar  mistakes  are  included 
here  as  a  guide  to  future  Steering  Conmiittees  which,  since  they  will  doubtlessly  face 
their  own  unique  problems,  will  want  to  avoid  the  problems  encountered  in  1991. 

Information.  The  first  step  in  writing  the  self-study,  gathering  information, 
was  intended  to  be  done  in  as  rational  and  systematic  a  way  as  possible,  funneling 
all  requests  for  data  through  the  Steering  Committee  in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  by  those  offices  providing  the  data.  This  approach  was  not  successful.  All 
subcommittees  made  their  own  requests  for  information.  In  retrospect,  this  should 
have  been  anticipated;  the  task  of  writing  was  difficult  enough  without  the  addition 
of  an  extra  step,  sending  all  requests  to  a  third  party.  As  a  result  of  self-study 
requests  for  information,  steps  already  have  been  taken  to  ensure  some  measure  of 
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greater  efficiency  in  processing  data  requests.  The  Office  of  Institutional  Research 
has  estabUshed  a  pohcy  requiring  review  of  information  requests  in  hopes  of  avoiding 
duplication.  For  future  self-studies,  it  might  be  advisable  to  compile  a  fact  book  of 
data  frequently  used  in  the  self-study  before  the  subcommittees  begin  their  work.  A 
factbook  has  the  advantage  of  ensuring  that  all  subcommittee  reports  use  consistent 
data;  this,  of  course,  greatly  facilitates  editing.  Data  that  should  be  considered  for 
incorporation  into  a  fact  book  include  the  numbers  of  FTE  students,  numbers  of  full 
and  part-time  faculty,  numbers  of  classified  staff,  and  University  budgets.  This 
information  should  be  presented  over  time,  and  analyzed  by  academic  units. 

It  also  would  be  prudent  for  future  Steering  Committees  to  gather  all  the  data 
necessary  for  the  report  before  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Despite  the  continued 
helpfulness  from  all  quarters  of  the  administration,  the  vacations  of  many  of  the 
administrative  staff  made  more  difficult  the  task  of  obtaining  information. 

Surveys.  The  surveys  used  for  the  1991  self-study  produced  useful  insights  into 
the  concerns  of  faculty,  students,  and  staff.  The  questionnaires  themselves  received 
many  favorable  comments  from  those  who  answered  and  returned  them.  However, 
the  questionnaires  were  developed  in  haste  to  meet  deadlines  for  the  writing  of 
initial  drafts  of  the  self-study  chapters.  As  a  result,  errors  were  made.  The  single 
greatest  criticism  of  the  1991  self-study  must  be  the  way  in  which  the  questionnaires 
were  handled.  The  student  survey,  in  particular,  was  marred  by  several  typographical 
errors,  as  was  the  faculty  follow-up  survey.  In  the  future,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  complete  the  questionnaires  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  a  test  survey  to  be 
done.  No  amount  of  care  substitutes  for  a  trial  questiormaire  administered  under 
conditions  similar  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  final  questionnaire  will  be 
administered. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  made  in  the  questioimaires,  however,  was  not 
one  of  commission,  but  omission;  no  question  was  asked  to  allow  the  student 
questionnaires  to  be  sorted  according  to  students  who  mostly  enroll  in  day  or  evening 
classes.  Consequently,  little  can  be  said  in  this  self-study  about  the  evening  students, 
an  important  component  of  the  students  at  USCS.  The  inability  to  address  the 
concerns  of  these  students  is  a  serious  criticism  of  the  1991  self-study. 

Committee  Size.  The  1991  self-study  Steering  Committee  consisted  of 
seventeen  members.  The  Committee  was  too  large.  Many  of  the  ex  officio  members 
were  never  needed:  subcommittees  approached  these  individuals  as  information  and 
expertise  were  required.  However,  fair  play  and  equal  treatment  demanded  that 
Committee  members  receive  notification  of  meetings,  agendas,  and  copies  of  all 
correspondence  regarding  all  subcommittee  reports.  The  task  was  formidable.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  results  were  worth  the  effort.  Future  committees  should  be  much 
smaller. 
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University  Academic  Organizational  Structure 

uses  is  divided  into  four  schools:  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
Economics  (in  keeping  with  common  USCS  nomenclature,  called  throughout  the 
report,  the  "School  of  Business"),  the  Mary  Black  School  of  Nursing  (called  the 
"School  of  Nursing"),  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences.  While  each  of  these  schools  is  further  divided  into  smaller  academic  units, 
only  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  are  these  units  large  enough  to  have 
separate  organization  status,  meaning,  for  example,  representation  on  faculty 
committees  or  representation  in  the  Faculty  Senate.  The  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences  is  divided  into  four  divisions:  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 
Literature,  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Division  of 
Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  and  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  last 
two  Divisions,  the  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  and  the  Division 
of  Natural  Sciences,  were  created  in  1990  by  spUtting  the  former  Division  of  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  Engineering  (known  as  Science  and  Mathematics).  In  1979,  the 
schools  themselves  were  first  created;  the  1981  self-study,  however,  was  organized 
according  to  the  administrative  structure  that  had  existed  for  the  decade  prior  to  the 
study  itself.  The  1991  self-study  follows  that  precedent,  considering  the  Umversity 
administrative  structure  as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  ten  years:  four  schools  and  three 

divisions. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  schools,  divisions,  and  the  library  are  referred  to 

as  "academic  units." 


Plan  of  the  Self-Study  Report 


The  self-study  report  is  divided  into  six  sections  and  a  series  of  appendixes. 
Each  section  contains  one  or  more  chapters  which  examine  the  SACS  standards  for 
reaccreditation.  The  standard  numbers  for  major  categories  of  standards  (that  is,  to 
the  second  level)  are  indicated  throughout  the  text  as  headers;  the  standard  written 
out  in  English  is  included  as  a  footer.  The  numerical  sequence  of  the  standards 
corresponds  to  SACS  criteria.  Chapters  One  through  Eight  describe  the  performance 
of  USCS  relative  to  the  standards  for  reaccreditation.  Each  chapter  begins  with  an 
introduction;  the  introduction  is  foUowed  by  a  description  of  the  current  activities  of 
USCS  relevant  to  the  standards  addressed  in  the  chapter;  a  summary  of  the  section 
is  provided  followed  by  recommendations  derived  from  the  analysis.  Chapter  Nine 
summarizes  the  findings  of  the  self-study,  provides  some  additional  analysis  of  the 
study  results  as  a  whole,  and  restates  the  recommendations,  together  with  a  tune-line 
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for  their  implementation  and  the  persons  or  groups  responsible  for  overseeing  their 
implementation. 
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solved  and  analysis  enriched  by  following  the  pattern  set  ten  years  earlier.  While  the 
standards  for  accreditation  have  changed,  the  standards  for  accuracy,  integrity,  and 
hard  work  set  by  the  1981  Steering  Committee  remain  unchanged.  The  current 
Steering  Committee  hopes  that  its  work  will  meet  the  standards  set  in  1981.  The 
1991  Committee  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Committee  of  1981  and  to  the  Chair  of  the 
1981  Committee,  Dr.  Lee  Holcombe. 


Endnotes 

1.    AAUP  Bulletin,  "The  Role  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Accrediting  of  Colleges  and 
Universities."   Summer  1968,  p.  264. 
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Abbreviations  used  in  this  Report 


AACSB  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

ACRL  American  College  and  Research  Library 

ACT  American  College  Testing 

AP  Advanced  Placement 

CAAP  Collegiate  Assessment  of  Academic  Proficiency 

CECD  Center  for  Economic  and  Community  Development 

CEU  Continuing  Education  Unit 

CHE  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (South  Carolina) 

CLEP  College  Level  Examination  Program 

CPF  CaroUna  Piedmont  Foimdation 

CPI  Consumer  Price  Index 

CUPA  College  and  University  Personnel  Association 

FTE  Full  Time  Equivalent 

GED  Graduate  Educational  Development 

GPA  Grade  Point  Average 

HERI  Higher  Education  Research  Institute 

ISSR  Institutional  Self-Study  Report  (1981) 

LPC  Library  Processing  Center 

MECC  Miimesota  Educational  Computer  Consortium 
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Abbreviations  used  in  this  Report  (continued) 


NACUBO  National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers 

NASDTEC  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification 

NCAA  National  Collegiate  Athletics  Association 

NAIA  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

NCATE  National  Council  Association  of  Teachers  of  Education 

NLN  National  League  of  Nursing 

NTE  National  Teachers  Examination 

NOTIS  Northwestern  Online  Total  Integrated  System 

OCLC  Online  Computer  Library  Center 

PSFD  Productive  Scholarship  and  Faculty  Development 

RN  Registered  Nurse 

SACS  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

SAT  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

use  University  of  South  Carolina 

USCAN  University  of  South  Carolina  Computer  Access  Network 

uses  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg 
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Chapter  One 
Institutional  Purpose 


all  associations  are  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  some  good 

Aristotle 
The  Politics 


n  ecognizing  the  substantial  change  in  emphasis  between  the  1981  accreditation 
-"^  criteria  and  the  criteria  required  for  1991,  USCS  began  work  on  the  self-study 
in  1988,  a  year  before  the  self-study's  official  start.  Determined  to  meet  the  new 
accreditation  criteria  in  the  most  reasonable  and  efficient  way  possible,  the  USCS 
administration,  in  consultation  with  faculty  representatives,  began  the  process  of 
preparing  for  the  self-study  by  encouraging  faculty  and  administrators  to  consider  the 
mission  of  the  University.^ 


^e  SACS  criteria  refer  to  institutional  "purpose";  historically,  USCS  has  referred  to  institutional 
"mission."  The  terms  are  interchangeable,  but  in  keeping  with  past  practice  on  campus,  the  term  used 
in  this  report  is  "mission."  


Standard  2.1 


Institutional  Purpose 


Development  of  Mission  Statement 

In  December  of  1987,  the  Chancellor  announced  that  faculty  would  participate 
in  a  series  of  retreats.  The  purpose  of  the  retreats  would  be  to  "focus  on  clarifying 
the  uses  mission  and  explore  the  different  skill,  attitude,  and  knowledge  goals"  the 
University  wished  to  pursue.  The  objective  of  the  development  of  a  new  mission 
statement  was  to  form  the  basis  for  an  assessment  plan  for  the  institution.  The 
faculty  were  to  have  a  primary  voice  in  plaiming  and  guiding  the  direction  of  USCS. 

The  reconsideration  of  the  University's  mission  took  place  in  a  series  of 
retreats  held  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1988.  While  the  prospect  of  retreats  met 
with  some  initial  resistance  by  faculty  concerned  about  the  time  and  the  cost 
involved,  the  retreats  came  to  be  regarded  by  most  faculty  as  a  success.  All  faculty 
were  invited  to  take  part;  six  different  over-night  retreats  were  held  off-campus;  for 
faculty  unable  to  attend  off-campus,  a  final,  on-campus  retreat  was  made  available. 
In  accord  with  the  new  accreditation  criteria  accenting  expected  educational  results 
instead  of  institutional  structures,  retreat  groups  were  asked  to  describe  the 
characteristics  they  wanted  in  USCS  graduates.  In  most  of  the  retreats,  these 
characteristics  were  woven  into  a  tentative  mission  statement.  To  emphasize  the 
difference  between  the  former  accreditation  criteria  and  the  new  criteria,  the 
tentative  mission  statements  were  compared  to  the  former  mission  statement. 
Additional  sessions  at  each  retreat  considered  the  ways  in  which  the  new  mission 
statement  might  be  assessed. 

In  the  simmier  of  1988,  the  suggested  mission  statements  resulting  from  the 
retreats  were  consolidated  into  a  single  statement  of  institutional  purpose  by  the 
retreat  leaders.  This  statement  was  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  final  consideration 
at  the  general  faculty  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1988.  With  minor  editorial  changes,  the 
mission  statement  was  accepted  and  now  appears  in  the  1989-91  USCS  Catalog.  The 
new  statement  differs  from  the  former  mission  statement  in  its  emphasis  upon  the 
characteristics  of  a  graduate,  not  the  qualities  of  the  institution.  As  finally  approved, 
the  mission  statement,  with  its  preface,  reads 
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uses  recognizes  that  its  primary  responsibility  is  to  educate  students  to  live 
successfully  with  worldwide  technological  change  and  cultural  diversity.  Education  also 
must  prepare  students  to  meet  economic  and  social  challenges  and  must  enhance  the 
quality  of  life.  In  view  of  these  obligations,  USCS  has  adopted  the  following  mission 
statement: 

USCS  graduates  are  competent  in  their  major  fields  of  study. 
They  can  communicate  effectively  in  standard  English;  they  know  how 
to  find  information  and  to  evaluate  it  quantitatively  and  analytically, 
they  have  an  expanded  knowledge  and  understanding  of  their  natixral 
and  social  environments;  they  have  a  heightened  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  language,  hterature,  the  visual  and  performing  arts; 
and  they  have  an  awareness  of  the  roots  of  their  own  history,  values 
and  cultiu^  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

USCS  students  are  expected  to  enlarge  their  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  to  include  hfelong  learning  and  physical  well- 
being;  they  are  given  opportimities  to  work  cooperatively  with  others; 
they  are  encouraged  to  deepen  their  sense  of  ethics  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  connection  between  individual  choices  and  community 
hfe. 

The  mission  statement  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  Catalog.  The  degree 
to  which  the  curriculum,  educational  program,  educational  support  services, 
administrative  processes,  and  financial  and  physical  resources  of  the  University 
contribute  to  the  mission  of  the  University  is  the  subject  of  the  remaining  chapters 
of  this  self-study. 


Development  of  Curricular  Goals 

During  spring  and  summer  of  1989  the  faculty  developed  goal  statements 
which  began  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  the  key  components  of  the  mission  were 
to  be  accomplished.  These  goals  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate.  The 
goals  represent  the  more  specific,  measurable  objectives  of  the  University  mission 
statement.  The  goals  are  listed  below,  with  the  associated  portions  of  the  mission 
statement 

Curricular  Goals 

Mission  Expected  Results 

A,        USCS  graduates  are  com-  1.         Graduates  will  demonstrate 

petent  in  their  major  fields  knowledge  and  skill  in  their 

of  study.  majors  necessary  for  further 

study. 
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Mission 
(continued) 


B. 


Graduates  can  communicate 
effectively  in  standard  Eng- 
Ush 


Graduates  will  know  how  to 
find  information  and  how  to 
evaluate  it  quantitatively 
and  analytically. 


2. 


D. 


Graduates  have  an  ex- 
panded knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  natu- 
ral and  social  enviroimient. 


3. 


(continued) 
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Expected  Results 
(continued) 

Graduates  will  have  ex- 
plored ethical  issues  in  their 
major  field  of  study. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
conduct  research  appropri- 
ate to  their  major  field  and 
make  oral  and  written  pre- 
sentations of  that  research. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and 
comprehend  English  effec- 
tively. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
locate,  analyze,  synthesize, 
and  evaluate  information. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
use  mathematical  reasoning 
to  solve  quantitative  prob- 
lems. 

Graduates  will  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  their  natural 
environment. 

Graduates  will  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  their  social 
environment. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
explain  the  basic  methods, 
contributions,  limitations, 
and  effects  of  science  and 
technology. 

(continued) 
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F. 


G. 


Mission 
(continued) 

Graduates  have  a  height- 
ened awareness  and  appre- 
ciation of  language,  litera- 
ture, and  the  visual  and 
performing  arts. 


Graduates  have  an  aware- 
ness of  the  roots  of  their 
ovm  history,  values,  and 
culture  as  well  as  those  of 
others. 


Graduates  are  expected  to 
enlarge  their  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  includ- 
ing life-long  learning  and 
physical  well-being;  they  are 
given  opportunities  to  work 
with  others;  they  are  en- 
couraged to  deepen  their 
sense  of  ethics  and  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  coimec- 
tion  between  individual 
choices  and  community 
involvement. 


Expected  Results 
(continued) 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  impor- 
tant works  of  literature  and 
the  visual  and  performing 
arts. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
explain  the  role  of  literature 
and  the  visual  and  perform- 
ing arts  in  contributing  to 
the  quality  of  life. 

Graduates  v^dll  be  able  to 
describe  the  roots  of  con- 
temporary society. 

Graduates  will  be  able  to 
discuss  and  explain  how  and 
to  what  extent  some  major 
events,  ideas,  and  values 
have  helped  shape  both 
their  own  and  other  cul- 
tures. 

Graduates  will  have  had 
opportunities  to  learn  the 
essentials  of  a  healthy  life 
style. 

Graduates  will  have  had 
opportimities  to  work  with 
others. 

Graduates  vdll  have  had 
opportunities  to  develop 
skills,  attitudes,  and  values 
for  active  community  devel- 
opment. 
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Expected  Results 
(continued) 

4.  Graduates  will  have  had 
opportunities  to  discuss  and 
debate  ethical  issues. 

5.  Graduates  will  have  learned 
the  value  of  continuing  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 


The  mission  of  the  University  and  the  goals  that  derive  from  that  mission  are 
reflected  in  faculty  responses  to  the  HERI  (Higher  Education  Research  Institute) 
survey;^  the  results  are  reported  in  Table  1-1.   When  asked  what  goals  they  consid- 
ered crucial  for  undergrad- 
uate study,  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  faculty  felt  that    Table  1-1 

developing    the    abihty    "to    Goals  for  Undergraduates  Noted  by  USCS  Faculty  as 
think  clearly"  was  'Very  im-    "^ery  Important"  or  "Essential" 
portant"  or  "essential."  The 

second  most  often  cited  goal  Goal  Percent 

was  increasing  "self-directed" 

learning,  foUowed  by  the  en-  '^^^^'op  ^^^"^  ^°  ^^=^  <^'^"'y  ^-0 

V                  X        r     11     ir       J  increase  self-directed  learning  87.9 

hancement    of     self -under-  .           u     a    .    a-  ^^a-x 

.      .~  enhance  self-understanding  663 

Standmg.     The   least   Slgmfi-  prepare  for  employment  63.6 

cant  goal,  at  least  from  the  help  develop  personal  values  62.6 

point  of  view  of  a  university  develop  moral  character  58.6 

education,    was    preparation  prepare  for  graduate  education  55.6 

for   "family   Uving";    only    19  enhance  out-of-class  experience  463 

^^^^^^*    ^e   *u^    f„^,i*„    o™„  teach  students  classics  of  west.  civ.  44.9 

percent  of  the  faculty  saw  . ,  ,  »•     i  j     i  ai  a 

*^ .  .  •'  provide  for  emotional  develop.  41.4 

this    as    Very   miportant     or         prepare  for  family  Uving  19.2 

"essential,"  by  far  the  lowest  ^mmm^^^^^mmi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
percentage  of  responses  for 

any  of  the  possible  goals.  While  more  general  than  the  goals  adopted  by  the  faculty 
as  flowing  from  the  mission  statement,  the  goals  suggested  by  the  HERI  survey  seem 
to  coincide  with  the  University's  goals.  The  ability  to  find  and  evaluate  information, 
the  use  of  reasoning  skills,  an  awareness  of  history  and  different  cultures,  the  en- 
richment of  ethical  understanding,  and  the  importance  of  continued  learning-all  the 


^For  a  discussion  of  the  HERI  Survey,  see  Chapter  Four,  The  Faculty,"  page  97). 
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specific  goals  of  the  USCS  mission  statement-are  aids  for  clear  thinking,  self-directed 
learning,  and  self-understanding,  the  goals  measured  in  the  HERI  survey. 


Development  of  Institutional  Goals 

USCS,  as  the  major  public  institution  in  the  piedmont  region  of  South 
Carolina,  has  a  commitment  to  goals  that  do  not  derive  immediately  from  the 
mission  statement  of  the  University.  These  institutional  goals  are  concerned  with  the 
auxiliary  and  ancillary  aspects  of  the  University  mission  not  wholly  addressed  by  the 
curricular  goals.  The  institutional  goals  were  developed  by  the  Strategic  Planning 
Committee.  The  goals  fall  into  four  broad  categories:  undergraduate  learning, 
student  development,  cultural  diversity  and  University  community,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  masters  programs.  These  categories  and  the  goals  associated  with  each 
category  are  the  following: 

Make  campus  culture  more  conducive  to  academic  goals 

Develop  long-rang  resource  planning  model 

Improve  library  facilities,  holdings,  and  staffing 

Increase  faculty  and  instructional  support  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences 

Develop  more  effective  campus  life  programs 

Increase  retention  and  graduation  rates 

Assume  full  responsibility  for  graduate  education  programs 


Summary 

The  faculty  and  administration  of  USCS  have  defined  the  mission  of  the 
University.  The  goals  that  derive  fi-om  the  University's  mission  statement  have  been 
approved  by  the  faculty  and  administration.  The  goals  are  congruent  with  the 
responses  made  by  faculty  and  administrators  regarding  what  they  beUeve  to  be 
essential  in  an  undergraduate  education.  The  organization  and  procedures  for 
planning  and  assessment,  as  weU  as  the  steps  that  USCS  has  taken  in  developing  both 
a  strategic  plan  and  the  University's  plan  for  measuring  its  success  in  meeting  these 
goals,  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  Two 
Institutional  Effectiveness 


truth  is  so  great  a  thing  that  we  must  not 
disdain  any  medium  that  will  lead  us  to  it. 

Michel  de  Montaigne 
"Of  Experience" 


In  the  past,  the  University  had  assumed  that  by  providing  an  adequate  level  of 
resources,  a  qualified  faculty,  a  sufficient  Ubrary,  and  appropriate  facilities,  the 
result  would  be  educated  students.  Certainly,  adequate  resources  remam  essential 
to  the  ftilfiUment  of  the  institution's  mission.  However,  resources  alone  do  not 
produce  educated  students;  the  manner,  direction,  and  purposes  to  which  the 
resources  are  appUed  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  institution  meets  its 
obUgation  to  provide  students  with  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
The  new  mission  statement  for  USCS  indicates  that  the  educational  emphasis  has 
shifted  away  from  tiie  quaUties  of  the  institution  to  the  characteristics  of  the 

graduate.  ,        .  ,  .  .        f 

The  earUer  approach  to  higher  education,  the  provision  of  the  requisites  ot 
an  educational  institution,  required  that  the  University  meet  the  criteria  prescnbed 
by  accreditation  bodies,  usually  criteria  that  could  be  quantified,  such  as  the  number 
of  faculty  or  the  square  feet  of  classroom  space.  The  new  cntena  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  uses  to  which  faculty  and  classroom  space,  as  examples,  are 
employed.    The  optimum  use  of  resources  requires  planning,  unplementation  ot 
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plans,  and  judgments  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  implementation.  At  USCS,  these 
tasks  are  chiefly  the  responsibilities  of  two  committees,  the  Strategic  Planning 
Committee  and  the  Assessment  Committee.  These  Committees  are  assisted  in  their 
work  by  two  administrative  offices,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Plaiming  and  the  Office 
of  Institutional  Research.  This  Chapter  is  an  analysis  of  the  organization,  operation, 
and  work  of  these  agencies. 


Planning  and  Evaluation 


Strategic  Planning 

Description  of  Process.  In  its  early  history,  USCS  had  Uttle  autononty  from 
the  parent  institution,  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Planning  was  more 
operational  than  strategic.  As  USCS  has  grown,  there  has  been  an  increasing  need 
to  replace  the  informal  plaiming  structure  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  formalized 
procedure. 

As  USCS  increased  in  size,  the  inclusion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  decision  making  became  impossible.  In  a  response  to  this  problem,  in 
1987  the  Chancellor  created  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee.  Originally,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  were  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice  Chancellors  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Institutional  Support,  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning,  and  the  Chairs  of  the  Self-Study 
Steering  Committee  and  Assessment  Committee,  both  of  whom  were  ex  officio 
members.  The  composition  of  the  Strategic  Plaiming  Committee  was  not  intended 
to  represent  a  broad  base  of  faculty,  but  rather  a  streamlined  group  of 
decision-makers.  However,  in  response  to  criticism  of  the  first  draft  of  the  self-study 
regarding  the  absence  of  faculty  representation  on  the  Committee,  the  Chancellor 
modified  the  Committee  membership  to  include  three  faculty  elected  at-large  by  the 
general  faculty. 

While  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  is  new  and  struggling  to  establish  its 
primary  focus,  the  current  duties  of  the  Committee  are  to  outline  and  assess  the 
problems  and  opportunities  faced  by  the  institution  as  it  seeks  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
The  planning  process  is  grounded  in  an  understanding  of  the  economic  and 
demographic  factors  which  constitute  the  institution's  constituencies.  At  USCS,  the 
key  components  of  the  strategic  planning  process  are  the  academic  mission  of  the 
University,  the  goals  and  objectives  that  arise  from  the  institution's  mission  and  the 
assessment  of  programs,  the  analysis  of  assessment  data,  feedback  of  the  analyzed 
data  to  all  administrative  imits  of  the  University  and,  finally,  any  necessary  budgetary 
reallocations  to  better  meet  the  University's  mission. 
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The  elements  of  strategic  planning  are  developed  and  implemented  by  the 
faculty  and  administration  working  together  through  several  related  committees.  The 
faculty  standing  committees  that  feed  recommendations  to  these  major  committees 
are  the  Assessment  Committee,  the  Academic  Forward  Planning  Committee,^  the 
Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee,  the  Student  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
Library  Committee.  However,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  functions  indepen- 
dently of  other  committees. 

Two  administrative  positions  were  created  to  help  in  the  strategic  planning 
process,  a  Director  of  Strategic  Planning  and  a  Director  of  Assessment.  A  faculty 
member  acts  as  the  University's  Director  of  Strategic  Planning.  The  Director  is 
released  from  one-half  teaching  duties.  The  Director  works  together  with  the 
Strategic  Plaiming  Committee.  The  Director  of  Assessment  heads  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research. 

Current  Planning  Activity.  Activities  performed  by  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Planning  are  numerous  and  multi-faceted,  encompassing  both  short-range  problem 
solving  and  long-range  planning.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  has  administered 
a  questionnaire  to  faculty  and  administrators  to  determine  attitudes  regarding 
uistitutional  priorities.  Other  activities  have  included  an  analysis  of  classified 
personnel  policy,  procedures,  salary,  and  classifications;  preparation  of  a  Master  Plan 
for  campus  growth  (a  projection  for  the  basic  campus  design  over  a  20  year  period)^; 
development  of  a  five-year  capital  plan;  implementation  of  University  poUcy  such  as 
a  ban  on  smoking;  and  working  with  the  Administrative  Council  on  issues  such  as 
special  projects  related  to  student  record  maintenance,  minority  recruitment  and 
retention,  evening  school,  facihties  utilization,  and  collection  of  data  on  student 
characteristics. 

Steps  in  Planning  Process.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  a  University 
mission  statement  and  the  writing  of  curricuiar  and  institutional  goals,  the  strategic 
planning  process  also  has  included  assessment,  analysis  of  assessment  results,  and 
feedback  of  assessment  information  to  appropriate  administrative  and  academic  units. 

Assessment.  The  assessment  process  is  the  responsibility  of  all  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel,  but  the  Assessment  Committee  is  the  primary  agent  for 
development  and  supervision  of  assessment  activities  in  cooperation  with  the 
Strategic  Planning  Committee.  Currently,  the  Assessment  Committee  is  determining 
the  extent  to  which  assessment  already  is  being  accomplished  at  USCS,  while  at  the 
same  time  planning  for  new  assessment  programs  to  be  implemented.  (See  below, 
'Assessment  and  Institutional  Research"). 

Analysis.  As  specific  assessment  steps  are  completed,  the  responsibility  to 
analyze  the  meaning  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  mission,  goals,  and  objectives  of 


*The  twenty-year  plan  is  being  produced  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional  planning  firm,  LS3P 
Architects,  Ltd.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
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the  University  rests  primarily  with  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  aided  in 
curricular  matters  by  the  Assessment  Committee.  Each  school  and  major  administra- 
tive unit  ultimately  is  responsible  for  issues  and  problems  identified  in  their  areas 
through  assessment. 

Feedback.  The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  appropriate  steps  are  taken  to  use  the  assessment  results  to  either  modify  current 
procedures  so  that  USCS  can  move  closer  to  the  goals  and  objectives  it  has  set  for 
itself,  or  to  modify  goals  and  objectives  which  appear  unrealistic  in  the  light  of 
assessment. 


Assessment  and  Institutional  Research 


Assessment  Committee 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Self-Study  Steering  Committee,  the  Faculty 
Senate  created  a  new  standing  committee  on  assessment.^  The  Assessment 
Committee  consists  of  twelve  members  (including  a  member  from  the  new  Division 
of  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics).  One  faculty  member  is  elected  from  each 
school  or  division  and  two  students  are  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  in  consultation 
with  the  Student  Govenmient  Association.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs,  the  Associate  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs,  and  the  Director  of  Institutional 
Research  are  ex  officio  members. 

The  Assessment  Committee  recommends  to  the  Faculty  Senate  and  to  the 
administration  the  means  of  assessing  institutional  effectiveness,  the  procedures  for 
assessment,  and  the  disposition  of  all  information  gained  through  the  assessment 
program.  The  Committee  encourages  appropriate  individuals  to  comment  on  and 
to  interpret  the  data,  statistics,  and  results  of  all  assessment  programs.  The 
Assessment  Committee  reviews  the  progress  in  implementing  assessment  programs, 
reviews  the  assessment  procedures,  ensures  that  assessment  information  is  not 
misused,  and  guards  against  excessive  testing  of  students. 

The  Assessment  Committee  meets  bi-monthly.  The  Committee  is  working  on 
developing  a  program  that  assesses  the  goals  of  USCS.  An  assessment  process  is 
being  developed  in  several  phases.  The  first  phase  of  the  assessment  process  is  still 
in  progress.  It  includes  reviewing  the  CHE  prospectus  and  guidelines  for  institutional 
effectiveness  along  with  the  SACS  criteria  for  accreditation.  The  Committee  also 
reviews  the  literature  related  to  assessment  and  studys  the  assessment  programs  used 
by  other  institutions.  An  inventory  of  current  assessment  techniques  used  at  USCS 
has  been  made  along  with  a  survey  of  the  views  of  faculty,  administrators,  and  staff 
related  to  assessment. 
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The  second  phase  of  the  assessment  program  consists  of  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  assessment  procedures  and  continuing  reviews  of  assessment  results.  As  it 
becomes  necessary,  every  area  of  the  program  will  be  re-evaluated  and,  if  deemed 
appropriate,  revised. 

Guidelines  for  Assessment.  The  guidelines  for  assessment  of  educational 
programs  at  USCS  were  developed  by  the  Assessment  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Faculty  Senate.^  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  accomplished  the  following 
tasks: 

•  collected  data  on  existing  efforts  in  assessment  nationfiily  and  university- 
wide.  These  are  filed  in  the  Ubrary  and  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Assessment; 

•  participated  in  conferences  on  assessment  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Higher  Education  Assessment  Forimi  and  the  South  Carolina 
Higher  Education  Assessment  Network; 

•  soUcited  facidty,  student,  staff  and  administration  involvement  in  develop- 
ment of  assessment  methodology; 

•  developed  a  methodology  for  assessing  student  retention; 

•  established  a  timetable  for  development  of  assessment  tools; 

•  reviewed  the  results  of  the  ACT  Collegiate  Assessment  of  Academic 
Proficiency  (CAAP)  tests  administered  to  in-coming  freshmen  and  second 
semester  sophomores  in  1988-90  as  part  of  the  assessment  of  the  general 
education  program; 

•  encouraged,  coordinated,  and  suggested  revisions  in  school  and  division 
efforts  to  assess  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  the  msgor  areas; 

•  developed  an  alimini  survey  designed  to  provide  assessment  information. 

In  short,  the  Assessment  Committee  has  adopted  as  its  primary  role  the 
coordination  and  oversight  of  assessment  efforts.  Accoimtability  for  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  assessment  methods  and  instruments  resides  with  the  faculty 
responsible  for  each  program.  USCS  recognizes  that  different  methods  of  assessment 
may  be  appropriate  for  different  programs.  USCS,  then,  uses  a  variety  of  methods 
and  instruments  in  its  assessment  of  educational  programs.  Assessment  must  be 
based  upon  the  goals  of  the  imit  being  assessed  and  the  activities  used  in  support  of 
these  goals.  Not  only  must  the  methods  of  assessment  be  specified,  but  the  imit  also 
must  provide  a  timetable  for  assessment  and  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  data  that 
are  generated  by  the  assessment  program.  Finally,  the  assessment  plan  must  specify 
how  the  data  are  going  to  be  used  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  improve  the  program. 
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Currently,  the  Assessment  Committee  is  determining  what  information  USCS 
now  gathers  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  the  institution  achieves  its  goals.  In 
those  areas  where  insufficient  information  exists,  the  Committee  has  begun  efforts 
to  establish  a  program  of  assessment.  The  history,  organization,  and  results  of  the 
planning  process  are  described  below. 

USCS  Assessment  Plan.  Assessment  as  a  part  of  reaccreditation  is  too  recent 
for  USCS  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  immediately  assessing  all  aspects  of  the 
University's  mission.  The  Assessment  Committee,  recognizing  that  assessment  must 
eventually  extend  to  all  of  the  institution's  goals,  has  proceeded  in  a  methodical  way 
to  identify,  first,  the  areas  in  which  information  has  been  collected  routinely  that 
might  be  used  in  the  assessment  process.  Second,  the  Committee  has  focused  on  five 
areas  of  the  University's  mission  for  detailed  analysis  of  assessment  activities;  those 
activities  are  discussed  below.  The  final  step  in  the  development  of  an  assessment 
program  will  be  to  extend  the  scope  of  assessment  to  all  elements  of  the  University's 
mission.  The  Assessment  Committee  has  begun  work  on  that  task. 

While  assessment  is  required  both  by  SACS  for  reaccreditation  and  by  CHE, 
the  state  has  provided  no  additional  resources  to  the  University  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  begin  a  program  of  assessment.  In  these  circumstances,  assessment  at 
USCS  has  become  "the  art  of  the  possible"  and  not  the  implementation  of  the  ideal. 
The  faculty  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  design  of  an  assessment 
program  in  the  absence  of  supporting  funds.  The  Faculty  Senate,  agreeing  with  the 
need  for  assessment,  has  approved  a  motion  that  assessment  "must  take  into  account 
the  resources  available  to  the  faculty  such  as  salaries,  library  facilities  and  computer 
facilities."^  In  the  future,  as  assessment  costs  become  a  standard  budgetary  item,  and 
as  assessment  itself  may  discover  sources  of  University  savings,  the  scope  and  design 
of  the  assessment  program  will  change.  The  absence  of  resources  hampers  the 
development  of  many  assessment  programs,  such  as  requiring  portfolios  of  student 
writing,  that  are  labor-intensive,  and  narrows  the  assessment  options  to  those 
approaches  that  can  be  achieved  at  relatively  small  cost. 

USCS  presently  assesses  five  aspects  of  the  institution:  (1)  in-coming 
freshmen,  (2)  the  general  education  curriculum,  (3)  major  fields,  (4)  professional 
Ucensure,  and  (5)  alumni. 

Assessment  of  In-Coming  Freshmen.  Entering  freshmen  at  USCS  must  take 
a  battery  of  placement  tests  in  English,  reading,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 
Transfer  students  with  fewer  than  30  semester  hours  or  45  quarter  hours  earned  also 
may  be  required  to  take  placement  tests.  Freshmen  and  transfer  students  with  less 
than  30  semester  hours  attempted  (45  quarter  hours)  who  place  in  at  least  two 
academic  skills  courses  receive  special  advisement,  counseling,  and  instruction  (a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  Academic  Skills  Program  can  be  found  in  Chapter 
Three,  "Undergraduate  Education,"  page  53). 

The  Nelson-Denny  reading  test  is  used  to  assess  both  vocabulary  and  reading 
comprehension.  Writing  is  assessed  through  a  University-developed  essay  test,  scored 
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by  the  English  faculty.  Proficiency  in  mathematics  is  assessed  by  a  University- 
developed  placement  test.  The  criteria  were  established  by  the  mathematics  faculty 
based  upon  analyses  of  student  success  rates  in  introductory  college  mathematics 
courses.   Foreign  language  placement  tests  are  optional. 

Assessment  of  Geneml  Education.  As  a  means  of  assessing  the  general 
education  program  (see  page  51),  USCS  is  participating  in  a  two-year  national 
"Partners  in  Research"  assessment  project  sponsored  by  the  American  College 
Testing  program.  USCS  participated  by  administering  CAAP  tests  in  reading,  critical 
thinking,  writing  skills,  mathematics,  and  essay-writing  tests  to  a  sample  of  entering 
freshmen.  The  tests  were  given  to  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1988  and  1989  and  to  a 
sample  of  sophomores  in  the  spring  of  1989.  The  first  summary  results  of  the  ACT- 
CAAP  were  reported  by  the  Assessment  Committee  and  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Research  in  the  spring  of  1990. 

The  results  indicate  that  USCS  freshmen  are  slightly  below  national  averages 
in  reading  scores.  The  mathematics  average  of  USCS  students  is  not  much  different 
from  the  national  norm.  In  critical  thinking,  writing  skills,  and  essay-writing,  USCS 
freshmen  score  better  than  the  average  for  the  national  sample.  However,  the 
sample  of  freshmen  tested  in  1989  appears  to  be  skewed,  with  a  disproportionate 
number  of  lower  ability  students.  Furthermore,  the  voluntary  participation  of 
sophomores  did  not  result  in  a  large  enough  group  to  allow  meaningful  longitudinal 
analysis. 

Additional  methodologies  are  being  considered  as  a  means  of  exploring  the 
two  major  issues  of  the  general  education  curriculum  at  USCS:  first,  whether  or  not 
the  courses  offered  in  the  program  assist  the  University  in  reaching  its  goals  and, 
second,  if  the  courses  do  not  adequately  support  the  goals,  how  they  should  be 
modified  or  expanded  to  do  so. 

Assessment  of  Mqors.  The  Assessment  Committee  has  found  that  multiple 
measures  are  being  used  to  assess  majors  and  concentrations  at  USCS.  Surveys  of 
alumni,  required  senior  seminars,  required  research  papers,  self-study  processes,  oral 
presentations,  review  by  outside  examiners,  and  national  achievement  tests  are 
among  the  ways  used  to  assess  student  performance  in  major  fields.  The  assessment 
by  CHE  of  major  fields  includes  a  panel  of  out-of-state  college  faculty  in  the 
discipline  being  evaluated.  The  assessment  covers  faculty,  curriculum,  Ubrary 
holdings,  and  physical  and  other  resources  necessary  to  properly  teach  the  discipline. 
However,  the  recommendations  made  by  CHE  review  have  not  always  been  followed 
by  the  University;  the  assessments  made  of  the  library  are  a  particularly  clear 
example.  References  to  the  CHE  assessments  appear  throughout  this  self-study. 

Since  the  fall  of  1989,  faculty  in  each  academic  unit  have  examined  specific 
assessment  measures  appropriate  to  their  disciplines  to  determine  additional 
assessment  methods.  The  Assessment  Committee  has  conducted  a  survey  on 
assessment  and  found  that  the  faculty  seem  to  support  both  national  and  local  testing 
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for  assessment  of  student  skills  and  knowledge,  and  local  testing  and  faculty 
committee  examination  of  student's  work  for  assessing  student  attitudes  and  values. 

Assessment  of  Professional  Program  Graduates.  In  the  three  professional 
schools  of  Business,  Nursing,  and  Education,  students  regularly  take  licensing  or 
certification  examinations.  Only  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Education  have  been 
regularly  required  to  report  examination  scores  over  an  extended  period.  In  1990, 
93  percent  of  the  USCS  students  who  took  the  National  Teachers  Examination 
passed  the  test;  in  the  same  year,  92  percent  of  the  USCS  nursing  students  who  took 
the  National  Council  Licensure  Examination  passed  the  examination.  (More  detailed 
figures  can  be  found  in  the  Chapter  "Undergraduate  Education,"  pages  69  and  72). 
Begiiming  in  May  of  1990  (that  is,  after  graduation  of  the  first  class),  National 
Council  Licensure  Examination  results  will  be  available  for  students  in  the 
Baccalaureate  Nursing  Program. 

Assessment  of  Alumni.  USCS  has  conducted  brief,  aimual  alumni  surveys  for 
several  years.  The  results  of  these  surveys  are  being  collected  by  the  Assessment 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  created  a  more  comprehensive  alumni  survey,  which 
addresses  alumni  demographic  characteristics,  University  experiences,  employment, 
the  USCS  enviroimient,  the  impact  of  the  education  received  at  USCS,  and  alumni 
community  involvement.  Current  planning  calls  for  this  survey  to  be  administered 
every  five  years  to  a  sample  of  USCS  students  who  graduated  five  or  more  years 
earlier.  The  Alumni  Affairs  Office  has  prepared  a  second  survey  of  alumni.  This 
survey  is  to  be  administered  yearly.  In  the  fall  of  1990,  a  sample  of  20  percent  of 
alumni  was  surveyed.  In  the  following  years,  the  Alumni  Affairs  Office  will  survey 
all  graduates  within  one  year  of  graduation 

In  addition  to  the  alumni  surveys,  employer  and  community  surveys  are  being 
designed.  The  employer  survey  will  seek  the  opinions  of  employers  about  the 
performance  of  USCS  graduates;  the  survey  will  be  administered  every  five  years. 
The  community  survey  will  be  designed  to  assess  the  community's  perceptions  of 
USCS  and  will  be  administered  to  a  sample  of  people  in  the  community  every  five 
years. 

Proposed  Assessment  Activities.  The  Assessment  Committee  currently  is 
considering  the  need  and  procedures  for  assessment  in  several  additional  areas.  The 
areas  under  consideration  include  undergraduate  retention  and  attrition,  student 
development,  library  use  and  collection  development,  allocation  of  administrative  and 
financial  resources,  facilities,  and  public  service  activities. 


Analysis  of  Planning  and  Assessment 

University  administrators  are  interested  in  and  attentive  to  the  data  produced 
by  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planning.  However,  while  the  initial  structure  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Planning  allowed  for  expediency  in  decision  making,  it  severely  limited 
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the  faculty's  input  into  the  process.  It  is  Hkely  that  most  faculty  are  unaware  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Planning  and  do  not  know  what  function  the  Office  serves.  The 
whole  faculty  had  only  one  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed  institutional 
goals  (the  goals  were  eventually  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate).  The  development 
of  the  original  institutional  goals  by  the  Strategic  Plarming  Committee  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  open,  broadly  participative  development  of  curricular  goals  derived 
from  the  mission  statement.  While  faculty  members  are  probably  most  keenly  aware 
of  the  needs  and  problems  associated  with  faculty  development,  academic  advising, 
the  library,  professional  accreditation,  retention  of  students,  and  student  involvement 
in  extracurricular  activities~in  short,  most  familiar  with  maity  of  the  facets  of  the 
institutional  goals~USCS  faculty  has  had  limited  influence  over  the  development  of 
those  goals.  The  model  does  not  meet  the  SACS  expectation  that  there  be  "broad- 
based  involvement  of  faculty  and  administration"  in  the  planning  process.^  The 
faculty  is  now  more  involved  in  the  planning  process  through  the  addition  of  three 
faculty  members  elected  to  the  Strategic  Plaiming  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Plaiming  appears  to  have  a  randomly 
prioritized  Ust  of  activities  which  may  Umit  the  Office  to  short-term  plaiming  instead 
of  focusing  on  the  primary  objective  of  the  Office,  long-range  plaiming.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a  problem  with  the  working  relationship  between  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Planning  and  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research.  Both  Offices  agree  that  there  is 
a  proUferation  and,  possibly,  a  dupUcation  of  data  gathering.  In  part,  the  duplication 
of  data  may  be  the  result  of  differing  requirements  of  state  agencies.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  to  rely  on 
data  not  generated  directly  by  that  Office.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Planning 
apparently  gathers  data  which  could  be  collected  more  efficiently  by  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research. 

The  problems  of  priorities  and  duplication  of  effort  may  be  explained  by  the 
unusual  organizational  arrangements  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  and  the 
Office  of  Institutional  Research.  While  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning  reports  to 
the  Chancellor,  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  is  Chaired  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Director  of  Assessment  (the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Institutional  Research),  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs.  The  rationale  for  this  organizational  structure  is  not  clear,  but  the  difficulties 
of  coordination  are  self-evident. 

Currently,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  is  assessed  by  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Director  of  Strategic  Plarming  is  subject  to  administrative  reviews  (like  all  other 
administrators)  by  the  faculty.  However,  much  of  the  work  generated  by  the  Office 
is  never  seen  or  discussed  outside  the  purview  of  the  Chancellor.  While  the 
Chancellor,  who  receives  and  evaluates  the  recommendations  of  the  Office,  is  in  the 
position  to  evaluate  both  the  performance  of  the  Director  and  the  proposed  plans, 
planning  done  in  the  rarefied  environment  of  top  administrators  and  two  ex  officio 
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faculty  members  carries  the  potential  for  faculty  dissatisfaction  and,  subsequently, 
more  difficulty  in  implementing  the  plans. 


Summary 

The  most  necessary  need  for  improvement  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Plaiming 
is  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the  faculty.  The  evidence  indicates  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  faculty  and  administration  that  require  the  development 
of  a  closer  working  relationship.  When  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  importance 
to  the  University  of  a  list  of  activities  common  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
faculty  and  administration  of  USCS  demonstrated  different  beUefs.  The  data,  taken 
from  the  HERI 


Table  2-1 

Issues  of  High  or  Highest  Priority  for  the  Institution,  by  Faculty 

and  Administrators  (in  percents) 


Issues 

Promote  intellectual  development 
Help  students  imderstand  values 
Increase  minorities  in  faculty/admin. 
Develop  community  among  students/faculty 
Develop  leadership  ability  in  students 
Conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
Raise  money  for  the  institution 
Develop  leadership  ability  in  faculty 
Increase  women  in  faculty /admin. 
Facilitate  immunity  service  involvement 
Teach  students  how  to  change  society 
Help  solve  social/environmental  problems 
Allow  airing  of  different  opinions 
Increase/maintain  institution's  prestige 
Develop  appreciation  of  multi-cultiu-al  society 
Hire  faculty  "stars" 
Economize  and  cut  costs 
Recruit  more  minority  students 
Enhance  institution's  national  image 
Create  positive  undergraduate  experiences 
Create  multi-cultural  environment 


Faculty       Admin. 


survey,  are  pre- 
sented in  Table 
2-1.  The  fig- 
ures show  that 
over  the  twen- 
ty-two issues, 
the  faculty  and 
administration 
differ  on  three 
issues  by  at 
least  20  per- 
centage points: 
the  importance 
of  facilitating 
community 
service  involve- 
ment,  the 
priority  that 
should  be 
given  recruit- 
ment of  minor- 
ity students, 
and  the  em- 
phasis     that 

should     be  

placed      upon 

enhancing  students'  out-of-class  experiences.  The  last  two  items  are  among  the 
institutional  goals  adopted  by  the  Strategic  Plaiming  Committee.  Other  items-each 
a  part  of  the  institutional  goals-are  thought  to  be  of  high  or  highest  priority  by  less 


75.8 

77.8 

50.0 

44.4 

67.0 

83.3 

45.0 

44.4 

48.0 

61.1 

14.1 

16.7 

40.0 

333 

24.0 

33.0 

47.0 

55.6 

323 

64.7 

22.0 

38.9 

23.2 

22.2 

48.0 

50.0 

57.0 

70.6 

50.0 

66.7 

10.0 

11.1 

49.0 

44.4 

59.0 

833 

25.0 

22.2 

72.0 

833 

40.0 

55.6 
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than  one-half  the  faculty:  developing  community  among  students  and  faculty, 
developing  leadership  ability  in  students,  and,  again,  enhancing  students'  out-of-class 
experiences. 

A  list  of  differences  between  faculty  and  administration  on  the  priorities  of  the 
institution  is  not  to  imply  that  one  group  is  correct  and  the  other  wrong.  Some  of 
these  differences  are  attributable  to  the  different  roles  of  faculty  and  administrators; 
however,  differences,  regardless  of  their  source,  probably  will  lead  to  misimder- 
standing  and  certainly  produce  higher  implementation  costs. 

More  faculty  involvement  might  be  accomplished  by  including  a  representative 
of  the  faculty,  perhaps  the  Faculty  Secretary  or  some  other  elected  faculty  represen- 
tative, to  represent  faculty  views  to  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee.  The  activities 
of  the  Strategic  Plaiming  Office  should  be  made  known  to  the  faculty  at  several 
stages  in  the  development  of  planning,  not  distributed  as  final  results,  or  not  made 
known  at  all. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  is  provisioned  inadequately  for  the 
increased  responsibiUty  of  institutional  assessment.  Currently,  the  Office  consists 
only  of  the  Director  of  Assessment  and  a  student  assistant.  In  response  to  its  new 
role  in  the  process  of  assessment,  the  Office  must  now  perform  computer  data  entry 
for  the  growing  multitude  of  assessments  done  across  campus  as  well  as  provide  the 
statistical  analysis  of  that  data.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  Assessment  provides 
information  to  faculty,  staff,  and  administration  upon  request.  While  the  Office  may 
call  upon  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  for  one-quarter  time  secretarial  and  clerical 
help,  the  burden  on  the  Office  has  outgrown  the  resources  available. 


Recommendations 

Staffing  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  is  subsumed  in  a  general 
recommendation  on  the  distribution  of  staff  support  (Chapter  Seven,  'Administrative 
Organization"). 

L  Assessment  of  General  Education.  The  University 
should  achieve  a  more  representative  sample  of  students 
in  assessment  testing. 

2.  Data  Collection.  The  collection  of  official  data  on  which 
decisions  of  poUcy  and  curriculum  are  based  should  be 
the  responsibiUty  of  a  single  office. 
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Strategic  Planning  Committee.  The  membership  of  the 
Strategic  Plamiing  Committee  should  be  amended  to 
include  the  following  persons:  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice 
Chancellors  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Institutional 
Support,  all  deans,  the  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs,  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning,  the 
Chair  of  the  Assessment  Committee,  one  representative 
from  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  one 
representative  from  the  professional  schools,  and  one 
student  representative. 

The  Committee  should  be  integrated  into  the 
process  of  University  governance,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  defining  its  role  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  new  majors  and  programs.  The  Committee  should 
develop  a  description  of  its  responsibilities  for  inclusion 
in  the  Faculty  ManuaL 


Endnotes 


1.  To  be  renamed  Academic  Facilities  and  Utilization  Committee  upon  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Faculty  Senate.    October  14,  1988. 

3.  Approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate  February  16,  1990  and  revised  by  the  Senate  on 
April  20,  1990. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  January  24,  1986,  p.  5. 

5.  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.   Criteria  for  Accreditation.    1989, 
p.  14. 
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Chapter  Three 
Educational  Programs 


Histories  make  man  wise;  poets  witty;  the 
mathematics  subtile;  natural  philosophy 
deep;  moral  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to 
contend.  Abeunt  stadia  in  mores.  [The 
studies  pass  into  the  manners.] 

Francis  Bacon 
"Of  Studies" 


Universities  face  the  problem  of  balancing  the  educational  needs  against  the 
aspirations,  desires,  and  abiUties  of  the  students  they  serve.  Education  is  an 
interactive  process,  a  process  demanding  that  students  be  more  than  passive 
receptacles  for  the  experience  that  a  university  provides.  While  responding  to  the 
aspirations  of  its  students,  the  University's  curriculum  and  programs  must  be  educa- 
tionally sound.  As  part  of  the  1991  self-study,  a  sample  of  900  USCS  students  was 
administered  a  student  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  D).  The  questionnaire  ehcited 
the  students'  views  regarding  the  education  they  receive  at  USCS.  The  results  of  the 
demographic  portion  of  the  survey,  together  with  comparable  results  from  the  1981 
self-study,  are  presented  in  Table  3-1.  .       -ttc^-c 

The  data  in  Table  3-1  indicate  that  few  of  the  demographic  traits  of  UbCb 
students  have  changed  in  the  past  decade.  The  University  is  still  mostly  female  62 
percent  female  to  38  percent  male;  in  1981  the  figures  were  the  same.  In  1991^s 
in  1980  only  8  percent  of  USCS  students  are  black  while  89  percent  are  white.  The 
data  show  that  the  marital  status  of  USCS  students  has  changed.  In  1981,  over  one- 
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third  of  the  students  reported  that  they  were  married.  In  1991,  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  students  say  they  are  married.  The  student  respondents  are  evenly 
divided  among  freshman,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  About  27  percent  of 
uses  students  work  more  than  thirty  hours  a  week,  compared  to  31  percent  in  1981. 
In  1981  and  1991,  the  self-classification 


Table  3-1 

Student     Demographic    Characteristics, 

1981  and  1991  Survey  Responses  (in  per- 

cents) 


of  students  by  grade  point  averages  is 
nearly  identical. 

The  students  made  lengthy  writ- 
ten comments  concerning  their  edu- 
cation: the  transcribed  comments  re- 
quire thirty  single-spaced  pages.  The 
comments  regarding  the  University  and 
the  faculty  were  generally  favorable;  the 
following  are  typical: 

I  am  very  proud  of  USCS,  al- 
though I  have  never  been  one 
for  school  pride  until  now.  The 
difference  is  in  that  at  USCS  I 
feel  like  the  school  belongs  to 
the  students,  and  not  the  faculty 
or  administration. 

USCS  has  been  a  great  experi- 
ence for  me.  I  transferred 
from  a  larger  school  and  found 
that  the  smaller  campus  has  a 
closer,  personable  feeling. 

One  thing  I  really  like  about 
USCS  is  the  close  interaction  of 
the  faculty  and  students. 


Responding  to  the  survey,  over 
80  percent  of  the  students  "agreed"  or 
"strongly  agreed"  that  "the  atmosphere 
at  USCS  encourages  learning,"  and  al- 
most 66  percent  "agreed"  or  "strongly 
agreed"  that  "USCS  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  community."  Almost  66 
percent  agreed  that  the  cost  of  their 

education  is  reasonable.  However,  while  most  of  those  with  an  opinion  felt  that 
persoimel  and  career  counseling,  job  placement,  and  financial  aid  were  adequate, 
nearly  25  percent  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  academic  advising  in  their 


Category 

1981 

1991 

Sex 

male 

38 

38 

female 

62 

62 

Race 

white 

89 

89 

black 

8 

8 

other/no  response 

3 

3 

Marital  Status 

single 

66 

69 

married 

34 

24 

divorced/no  response 

0 

6 

Class 

freshman 

29 

24 

sophomore 

20 

25 

junior 

26 

27 

senior 

22 

23 

special/other 

3 

1 

Work  Hours 

per  week 

0-30  hrs. 

41 

53 

31  hrs.  + 

31 

27 

not  employed 

28 

20 

Overall  GPA 

below  2.0 

7 

5 

2.0-2.9 

48 

50 

3.0-4.0 

39 

39 

don't  know/ 

no  response 

6 

5 

majors  was  adequate  (discussed  below,  page  208). 
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uses  is  predominantly  a  commuter  campus.  Most  students  are  first-genera- 
tion college  students  who  tend  to  be  concerned  that  their  education  be  connected  to 
their  prospects  for  a  good  job  or  a  better  job.  Many  students,  particularly  the 
students  taking  evening  classes,  are  older,  returning  students,  who  often  have  families 
and  full-time  employment.  The  University  must  work  in  the  framework  of  their 
expectations  and  within  the  confines  of  their  work  schedules.  These  considerations 
help  to  shape  curricular  offerings  and  the  programs  and  cultural  activities  the  campus 
provides  to  supplement  classroom  activity.  Student  admissions  and  the  curricular 
programs  of  the  University  are  the  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
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Undergraduate  Admissions 

The  Admissions  Office  processes  all  admissions  at  USCS.  The  Office  works 
with  the  Admissions  and  Petitions  Committee,  a  committee  of  the  faculty  with 
membership  drawn  from  each  of  the  academic  units  of  the  University.  The 
Admissions  Office  evaluates  admissions  policies  on  a  five-year  schedule,  and 
routinely  as  needs  and  problems  are  recognized.  For  example,  the  need  for  greater 
efficiency  in  processing  transfer  transcripts  was  recognized  and  addressed  in  1989, 
resulting  in  a  processing  time  which  is  half  that  of  1988. 

USCS  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Admissions 
Counselors  and  the  National  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors,  and 
adheres  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  both  bodies.  Criteria  for  admissions  also  are  readily 
available,  distributed  both  through  the  Catalog  and  through  the  infonnation  folder 
that  accompanies  each  admission  application.  The  Catalog  provides  specific 
information  for  freshmen,  transfer  students,  international  students,  readmissions, 
transient  admissions,  persons  already  holding  a  degree,  high  school  seniors,  and 
auditors.  Further  special  admission  classifications  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Admissions  Office. 

Admissions  policies  were  updated  in  1987  to  conform  with  the  University's 
change  from  open  door  to  selective  admissions.  Minimum  entrance  requirements  are 
stated  in  the  Catalog  and  on  the  cover  of  the  admissions  application.  The 
requirements  apply  to  all  prospective  freshmen  who  were  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1988,  or  after.  The  requirements  include  four  units  of  college  preparatory  English; 
three  units  of  mathematics,  including  algebra  I  and  H  and  at  least  one  unit  of 
advanced  mathematics;  two  units  of  laboratory  science,  one  from  biology  and  one 
from  chemistry  or  physics;  two  units  of  the  same  foreign  language;  three  units  of 
social  studies,  including  one  of  United  States  history,  one-half  each  in  economics  and 
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government  and  one  additional  unit;  one  unit  of  ROTC  or  physical  education;  and 
five  additional  units,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  in  college  preparatory  work.  In 
addition,  successful  applicants  to  USCS  must  have  a  minimum  SAT  score  of  700  and 
a  GPA  of  2.0  or  greater.  In  part  as  a  result  of  the  new  admissions  standards,  the 
average  SAT  scores  for  traditional-age  entering  freshmen  at  USCS  have  gone  up 
from  773  in  1987-88  to  850  in  1988-89  and,  in  1989-90,  to  863. 

Freshmen.  Applicants  are  required  to  supply  either  a  complete  high  school 
transcript  indicating  grades  from  all  courses  and  the  date  of  graduation,  or  supply 
a  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  certificate.  High  school  juniors  may 
enroll  at  USCS  if  they  score  above  900  on  the  SAT  and  have  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  their  high  school  principal  or  counselor.  High  school  students  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  to  take  summer  courses  to  fulfill  a  deficiency  in  their 
high  school  program  or  to  pick  up  college  courses  for  later  transfer.  Admissions 
Office  records  show  that  USCS  has  historically  admitted  two  or  three  high  school 
students  each  summer.  However,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  legislated  new 
academic  requirements  for  both  high  school  graduation  and  entrance  standards  for 
admission  to  state-supported  colleges  and  schools.  The  University  anticipates  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  special  students  taking  summer  courses  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  new  requirements.  Applicants  who  have  not  graduated  from  high 
school  or  passed  the  GED  may  appeal  their  rejection  to  the  Admissions  and  Petitions 
Conmiittee. 

Because  USCS  is  predominantly  a  commuter  college,  it  has  maity  non- 
traditional-aged  students.  Applicants  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  older  do 
not  have  to  meet  minimum  fi^eshman  academic  requirements. 

Data  on  freshman  enrollments  from  1985  to  1990  are  provided  in  Table  3-2. 
The  data  show  that  in  the  fall  of  1990  USCS  accepted  about  78  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents who  applied  for  admission.  The  percent  of  acceptances  is  about  12  percent  less 
than  in  1985,  although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  acceptance  rate  during 
this  five-year  period  (from  a  high  of  about  95  percent  to  a  low  of  about  67  percent 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters).  The  percentage  of  applicants  who  enrolled  in 
the  University  during  the  fall  or  spring  semesters  in  the  1985-90  period  ranged  from 
about  67  percent  to  48  percent.  In  the  fall  of  1990,  the  University  enrolled  57 
percent  of  all  applicants  and  in  the  spring  of  1990,  98  percent  were  enrolled. 

The  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education  requires  USCS  to 
document  the  nimiber  of  freshmen  meeting  eligibility  standards.  In  the  fall  of  1989, 
92  percent  of  the  1988  or  1989  high  school  graduates  met  all  course  requirements. 
In  1988,  as  a  result  of  course  deficiencies,  eighty-eight  students  were  granted  pro- 
visional admission.  In  1989,  the  number  dropped  to  thirty-one,  giving  USCS  the 
lowest  percentage  of  provisionally  admitted  students  in  the  state. 

Transfer  Admissions.  Figures  on  transfer  students  to  USCS  over  the  last  five 
years  are  presented  in  Table  3-3.  The  data  show  that  the  acceptance  rate  for  transfer 
students  is  more  uniform  than  for  enrollments  of  first-time  freshmen.  Over  the  five- 
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Table  3-2 

Freshman  Application,  Admission,  and  Enrollment  Statistics,  1985-1990 


Accepted 

Percent 

Applications 

Applicants 

of  All 

Received 

Accepted 

Enrolled 

Applicants 

N 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Enrolled 

1985-86 

Fall 

790 

724 

91.6 

523 

72.2 

66.2 

Spring 

127 

85 

66.9 

61 

71.8 

48.0 

Slimmer  I 

44 

34 

66.9 

61 

71.8 

64.5 

Smnmer  11 

31 

28 

90.3 

20 

71.4 

64.5 

Total 

992 

871 

87.8 

622 

71.4 

62.7 

1986-87 

Fall 

778 

612 

78.7 

473 

77.3 

60.8 

Spring 
Summer  I 

97 

84 

86.6 

57 

67.9 

58.8 

23 

19 

82.6 

7 

36.8 

30.4 

Summer  n 

24 

19 

79.2 

18 

94.7 

75.0 

Total 

922 

734 

79.6 

555 

75.6 

60.2 

1987-88 

Fall 

799 

756 

94.6 

537 

71.0 

67.2 

Spring 
Summer  I 

79 

66 

83.5 

52 

78.8 

65.8 

30 

21 

70.0 

10 

47.6 

33.3 

Summer  11 

32 

31 

96.9 

25 

80.6 

78.1 

Total 

971 

912 

93.9 

660 

72.4 

68.0 

1988-89 

Fall 

858 

678 

79.0 

476 

70.2 

55.5 

Spring 
Summer  I 

79 

66 

83.5 

52 

78.8 

65.8 

27 

21 

77.8 

13 

61.9 

48.1 

Summer  n 

47 

44 

93.6 

36 

81.8 

76.6 

Total 

1,011 

57 

73.1 

46 

80.7 

59.0 

1989-90 

Fall 

833 

649 

77.9 

475 

73.2 

57.0 

Spring 

78 

57 

73.1 

46 

80.7 

59.0 

Data  from  Admissions  Office. 
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Table  3-3 

Transfer  Application,  Admission,  and  Enrollment  Statistics,  1985-1990 


Accepted 

Percent 

Applications 

Applicants 

of  all 

Received        Accepted 

Enrolled 

Applicants 

N 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Enrolled 

1985-86 

FaU 

574 

467 

81.4 

358 

76.7 

62.4 

Spring 

287 

238 

82.9 

178 

74.8 

62.0 

Summer  I 

105 

81 

77.1 

53 

65.4 

50.5 

Summer  II 

52 

45 

86.5 

36 

80.0 

69.2 

Total 

1,018 

831 

82.0 

625 

74.2 

61.4 

1986-87 

FaU 

567 

465 

82.0 

340 

73.1 

60.0 

Spring 

270 

232 

85.9 

189 

81.5 

70.0 

Summer  I 

91 

80 

87.9 

31 

38.8 

34.1 

Summer  II 

42 

36 

85.7 

34 

94.4 

81.0 

Total 

970 

813 

83.8 

594 

73.1 

61.2 

1987-88 

Fall 

554 

474 

85.6 

367 

77.4 

66.2 

Spring 

329 

268 

81.5 

207 

77.2 

62.9 

Summer  I 

115 

89 

77.4 

66 

74.2 

57.4 

Summer  n 

38 

33 

86.8 

26 

78.8 

68.4 

Total 

1,036 

864 

82.8 

666 

76.9 

64.3 

1988-89 

Fall 

633 

518 

81.8 

403 

77.8 

63.7 

Spring 

367 

320 

87.2 

250 

78.1 

68.1 

Summer  I 

121 

98 

81.0 

46 

46.9 

38.0 

Summer  II 

61 

40 

65.6 

25 

62.5 

41.0 

Total 

1,182 

976 

82.6 

724 

74.2 

61.3 

1989-90 

Fall 

698 

561 

80.4 

438 

78.1 

62.8 

Spring 

335 

277 

82.7 

205 

74.0 

61.2 

Data  from  Admissions  Office. 
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year  period,  acceptances  ranged  from  a  low  of  about  77  percent  to  a  high  of  about 
88  percent;  the  average  rate  of  acceptance  for  the  period  is  just  over  82  percent.  A 
higher  percentage  of  transfer  students  accepted  to  USCS  is  likely  to  enroll  than 
entering  freshmen.  For  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  an  average  of  about  64  percent 
enrolled  (for  first-time  freshmen  who  matriculate  at  the  University,  the  average 
enrollment  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  is  about  55  percent). 

An  indirect  measure  of  the  success  of  USCS  in  establishing  a  high  reputation 
within  the  state  is  the  movement  of  transfer  students  to  USCS  from  other  institutions 
in  South  Carolina.     Table  3-4 
presents  the  figures  for  transfer    jabje  3^ 

students  both  to  and  from  USCS  Transfers  To  and  From  USCS,  1989-90 
and  other  state-supported  institu- 
tions. The  figures  show  that  only 
in  two  cases,  more  students 
transferred  to  USCS  than  left 
USCS  for  other  schools.  The 
two  exceptions,  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina 
(MUSC)  and  USC-Columbia,  are 
understandable  exceptions  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
school,  in  the  case  of  MUSC, 
and  in  the  wider  variety  of 
majors  and  offerings,  in  the  case 
of  USC-Columbia.  With  those 
exceptions,  USCS  gained  stu- 
dents from  every  other  state-sup- 
ported institution  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Table  3-4  also  shows 
that  when  private,  four-year  institutions  are  considered,  USCS  continued  to  show 
greater  nimibers  of  students  transferring  to  the  school  than  trcmsferring  from  USCS 
to  other  schools. 

Transcripts  of  transfer  students  are  required  from  all  schools  attended. 
Transfer  students  must  be  academically  eligible  to  return  to  the  college  last  at- 
tended, have  a  cumulative  grade  point  ratio  of  2.0  or  better  (based  on  a  4.0  scale) 
on  all  course  work  attempted,  and  must  meet  USCS  freshmen  admissions  require- 
ments if  they  have  attempted  fewer  than  30  semester  or  45  quarter  hours.  Transfer 
students  who  do  not  meet  these  standards  may  appeal  for  a  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
missions and  Petitions  Committee,  and  may  be  accepted  on  probationary  admission 
if  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Transfer  students  may  be  given  a  30-day 
provisional  admission  if  some  necessary  records  such  as  transcripts  have  not  arrived 
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To 

From 

Institution 

USCS 

USCS 

Difference 

Citadel 

2 

0 

2 

Clemson 

22 

5 

17 

CoU.  of  Chas. 

4 

0 

4 

Francis  Marion 

2 

0 

2 

Lander 

8 

5 

3 

MUSC 

0 

3 

-3 

S.C.  State 

5 

0 

5 

USC-Columbia 

24 

56 

-32 

USC-Coastal 

8 

2 

6 

Winthrop 

11 

5 

6 

Total  Public 

86 

76 

10 

Private  4-year 

77 

14 

63 

Data  from  S.C  CHE 
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at  the  begimiing  of  a  semester,  but  satisfactory  records  must  be  received  by  the 
Admissions  Office  within  this  period  for  students  to  be  officially  admitted. 

Normally,  all  academic  courses  passed  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  from 
another  institution  can  transfer  to  USCS  for  credit.  An  articulation  manual 
estabHshes  course  equivalences  and  institutional  credit  given  for  courses  taken  at 
other  colleges  and  universities  in  South  Carolina.  Frequently,  transfer  courses  fail 
to  satisfy  the  stated  requirements  of  programs  at  USCS,  and  may  count  only  as  elec- 
tive credit.  School  deans  have  the  final  authority  in  determining  the  admissibility  of 
transfer  courses  into  programs  of  their  schools.  Transfer  students  carrying  a  large 
number  of  hours  in  a  discipline  not  offered  by  USCS  may  apply  to  the  Interdisci- 
plinary Studies  Program  for  an  individualized  curriculum  designed  to  complete  a 
degree. 

Advanced  Placement.  Students  with  a  strong  background  in  a  variety  of  basic 
courses  may  be  able  to  exempt  courses  and  receive  semester  hours  for  courses  based 
on  their  scores  on  AP,  CLEP,  ACT,  PEP,  or  NLM  MPII  examinations,  or  by  suc- 
cessfully passing  a  course  challenge  examination  prepared  at  USCS.  A  maximum  of 
30  hours  of  such  credits  may  be  applied  to  a  degree  program.  Exceptions  to  the  30- 
hour  rule  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  school.  The 
deans  review  all  advanced  credit  and  must  approve  in  advance  any  correspondence 
courses  taken  for  credit.  USCS  does  not  grant  outright  course  credit  or  exemption 
for  work-related  or  other  experiences.  Students  with  such  experience  may  validate 
their  knowledge  through  a  CLEP  test  or  by  scoring  a  "B"  or  better  on  a  course 
challenge  examination  created  by  faculty  in  the  appropriate  field. 

International  Students.  In  recent  years,  USCS  has  enrolled  from  thirty  to  fifty 
international  students  each  year.  In  the  spring  semester  of  1990,  thirty-nine 
international  students  were  enrolled.  The  requirements  for  international  students  are 
the  same  as  for  American  students,  including  a  minimum  SAT  score  of  700.  Foreign 
students  also  must  submit  scores  from  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language; 
a  minimum  score  of  500  is  required.  In  addition,  if  an  applicant  is  in  the  country  and 
is  available,  a  personal  interview  before  admission  is  used  to  help  evaluate  compe- 
tence in  English.  Finally,  students  from  foreign  countries  must  submit  evidence  of 
completion  of  a  program  of  study  at  the  academic  equivalent  of  a  United  States  high 
school,  and  they  must  submit  official  academic  credentials  translated  into  English 
from  all  such  institutions  attended.  If  they  have  attended  another  institution  of  higher 
education,  they  must  provide  transcripts  of  such  work.  Transcripts  for  these  students 
are  evaluated  according  to  the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs 
guidelines.  The  evaluation  determines  the  number  of  semester  hours  which  may  be 
awarded.  School  deans  determine  the  actual  number  and  allocation  of  credits  which 
are  to  be  granted  toward  a  specific  degree. 

USCS  tries  to  provide  foreign  students  with  advisors  who  have  an  international 
background.  Foreign  language  faculty  or  advisors  to  the  International  Club  have 
served  in  this  capacity.    In  addition,  faculty  who  frequently  teach  academic  skills 
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courses  have  served  as  advisors  to  foreign  students  in  need  of  these  skills.    The 
Director  of  International  Education  and  Coordinator  of  the  Foreign  language 
Program  serves  as  general  counselor  and  contact  person  for  the  foreign  students  on 
campus.  Special  activities  such  as  a  fall  reception,  a  Christmas  party,  a  ski  trip  and 
a  spring  picnic  are  provided  for  imernational  students  through  the  International  Club. 
Continuation  Standards.     Studem  records  are  reviewed  every  semester 
Students  who  have  30  to  59  semester  hours  and  a  GPA  of  less  thari  1.5  are  placed 
on  academic  probation.   Those  with  60  or  more  semester  hours  and  whose  GPA  is 
less  than  2.0  also  are  placed  on  academic  probation.  Students  who  are  on  academic 
probation  must  obtain  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  on  the  first  12  or  more  semester  hours 
attempted  under  probationary  status.  These  hours  may  be  taken  over  more  than  one 
semester.  Students  failing  to  meet  this  requirement  are  suspended.  The  duration  ot 
each  suspension  is  two  semesters,  not  including  summer  sessions.   Students  placed 
on  academic  suspension  may  attend  summer  school  at  USCS  during  the  term  of  that 
suspension.  For  students  who  take  12  or  more  semester  hours  and  earn  at  least  a  2.0 
GPA,  the  suspension  is  Ufted  and  replaced  by  a  new  term  of  probation.    Credits 
earned  at  another  institution  while  students  are  on  suspension  cannot  be  applied 
toward  degrees  from  USCS.    Credits  obtained  by  correspondence  courses  during 
suspension  are  not  entered  into  the  student's  academic  records  until  one  calendar 
year  from  their  return  to  the  University.    Suspended  students  may  appeal  to  the 
Admissions  and  Petitions  Committee.  Students  who  successfuUy  appeal  are  placed 
on  academic  probation.  ., 

Table  3-5  presents  the  academic  status  of  USCS  students  from  1985  until 

Table  3-5 

Academic  Status  of  USCS  Students,  Fall  1985  to  Fall  1988 


FaU 
1985 

Spg. 
1986 

Fall 
1986 

Spg. 
1987 

Fall 
1987 

Spg- 
1988 

FaU 
1988 

Normal 

Probation 

Suspension 

Witiidrawal 

Deceased 

2,408 

364 

59 

114 

0 

2,139 

321 

86 

83 

0 

2,404 

338 

76 

151 

1 

2,297 

305 

84 

127 

3 

2,744 

302 

93 

128 

1 

2,605 

289 

67 

93 

0 

2,909 

347 

61 

118 

1 

Total 

2,945 

2,629 

2,970 

2,816 

3,268 

3,054 

3,436 

DaU  from  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research. 

1989    The  data  show  that  over  the  four-year  period,  85  percent  of  USCS  students 
are  classified  as  having  normal  status.  About  15  percent  of  USCS  students  are  on 
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probation  or  suspension,  or  withdraw  from  the  University  each  semester.  The 
percentage  of  students  on  suspension  varied  during  this  period  from  a  high  of  3 
percent  (spring  1987)  to  a  low  of  less  than  2  percent  (fall  1989).  These  percentages 
represent  about  sixty  to  eighty  students.  The  percentage  of  students  on  probation  has 
declined  almost  uniformly  since  the  fall  of  1985;  in  1985,  12  percent  of  all  students 
were  on  probation;  the  figure  remained  12  percent  in  the  spring  of  1986,  but  falls  in 
successive  semesters  to  11.4  percent  (fall  1986),  10.8  percent  (spring  1987  and  fall 
1988),  and  9.5  percent  (spring  1989).  The  percentage  on  probation  rises  slightly  in 
the  fall  of  1989  to  just  over  10  percent.  Thus,  while  total  enrollment  has  increased 
about  17  percent  during  the  period,  the  number  of  students  on  probation  has 
remained  about  the  same,  364  in  the  fall  of  1985  and  347  in  the  fall  of  1989. 


Undergraduate  Completion  Requirements 

The  uses  mission  statement  provides  a  definition  of  what  the  University 
believes  a  baccalaureate  education  should  achieve.  USCS  recognizes  both  the 
necessity  of  preparing  students  to  enter  the  areas  of  business,  health,  and  education 
as  well-trained  professionals  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  liberal  arts  education. 
In  1984,  the  faculty  adopted  a  set  of  general  education  requirements  that  applies  to 
all  schools  of  the  University.  These  requirements  include  English  and  speech, 
mathematics,  arts,  humanities,  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  natural  sciences, 
foreign  culture,  and  computer  studies.  A  senior  seminar  also  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. Within  the  options  available  for  satisfying  a  requirement  category  for  a  degree 
program,  faculty  may  limit  or  structure  the  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  major.  For 
example,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  major  in  computer  science,  applied  mathematics 
concentration,  narrows  the  field  of  acceptable  offerings  in  natural  science  to 
chemistry  or  physics,  the  sciences  most  mathematically  oriented. 

USCS  offers  concentrated  courses  in  the  summer  and  occasionally  in  the 
evening.  Evening  courses  are  sometimes  offered  for  3  hours  contact  time  on  one 
night  a  week.  This  format  is  often  preferred  by  non-traditional  students.  Students 
usually  take  no  more  than  three  courses  in  a  siunmer  term.  Both  grades  and  student 
opinion  polls  surveys  reflect  performance  compatible  with  that  of  the  spring  and  fall 
semesters. 

USCS  requires  that  most  students  complete  the  senior  year  of  work  (the  last 
30  semester  hours)  in  residence.  The  University's  only  associate  degree  program,  the 
Associate  Degree  in  Nursing,  requires  24  semester  hours  of  courses  taken  in 
residence,  creating  the  practical  necessity  of  spending  at  least  the  full  second  year  of 
program  in  residence.  Three-plus-one  programs,  in  which  the  final  year  of  the 
degree  is  taken  at  a  professional  school,  are  an  exception  to  the  residence 
requirements.  These  programs  require  30  semester  hours,  including  a  minimum  of 
15  semester  hours  of  upper  level  courses,  in  residence  prior  to  the  senior  year. 
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In  most  degree  programs,  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  any  course 
submitted  for  fulfillment  of  major  requirements.  Candidates  for  a  degree  must  file 
a  formal  application  for  graduation  by  the  third  week  of  the  semester  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  awarded,  or  within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  first  summer  session. 
Candidates  submit  to  their  dean  a  list  of  courses  passed  with  a  "C"  or  better  ("D"  or 
better  for  elective  courses)  meeting  all  regulations  and  requirements  of  their  school 
and  major.  This  list  is  verified  by  the  records  office  and  forms  the  basis  for  the 
dean's  approval  or  rejection  of  the  student's  appUcation  for  graduation. 

GPAs  by  course  level  for  the  fall  semesters  from  1985  to  1989  are  presented 
in  Table  3-6.  The  data  indicate  that  grade  point  averages  generally  rise  v^th  course 
level.   In  100  and  200-level  courses, 
the  average  grade  is  about  2.3,  or  a    jnuig  3  5 

grade  of  "C."   In  300,  400,  and  500-    ^^^^^  ^^j^j  ^^^  ^    bourse  Level,  Fall 

level  classes,  the  average  grade  is  .Qg,  .  ^  .,  ^Qgo 
about  2.9,  a  "C  +  ."  The  data  also 
indicate  a  sUght  upward  migration  of 
grade  point  average  over  the  period 
across  all  course  levels.  In  only 
three  semesters  did  the  GPA  de- 
crease from  the  previous  year,  in 
1986  at  the  100-level,  and  in  1987  at 
the  200  and  300-levels.  Across  all 
other  semesters,  the  GPA  has  in- 
creased marginally,  with  the  greatest 
increases  in  the  higher  level  courses. 

The  increase  in  GPA  the  last  few  years  may  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  caliber  of  students  that  resulted  from  the  imposition  of  admission  stan- 
dards and  the  faculty's  need  to  readjust  grading  with  the  influx  of  better  students. 
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Disciplines  With  M^ors.  USCS  offers  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  degrees 
in  biology,  business  administration  (concentrations  in  business  administration,  ac- 
counting, economics  and  finance,  management,  marketing,  and  information 
management),  chemistry,  computer  science  (concentrations  in  computer  science, 
applied  mathematics,  and  information  management),  criminal  justice,  education 
(concentrations  in  early  childhood  education,  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  and  physical  education),  English  (concentrations  in  English  and 
journalism),  history,  interdisciplinary  studies,  mathematics,  nursing,  political  science 
(concentrations  in  government  and  public  administration),  psychology,  and  sociology. 
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Level 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

100-Level 

2.27 

2.24 

2.34 

2.34 

2.47 

200-Level 

2.19 

2.36 

2.34 

2.43 

2.46 

300-Level 

2.75 

2.87 

2.76 

2.80 

2.80 

400-Level 

2.80 

2.97 

2.99 

3.11 

3.24 

500-Level 

2.72 

2.93 

2.97 

3.04 

3.04 

Standard  4.1.3 

uses  also  offers  pre-law  and  pre-pharmacy  programs,  a  variety  of  three-plus-one 
professional  programs,  and  an  Associate  Degree  in  Nursing. 

Table  3-7  lists  the  disciplines  for  which  USCS  offers  majors  and  the  numbers 
of  students  majoring  in  each  discipline  from  1985  to  1989.  The  figures  show  that 
most  majors  in  a  single  discipline  are  in  the  School  of  Business.    In  1989-90,  870 


Table  3-7 

Numbers  of  M^ors  by  Discipline  and  Percent  Change,  1985-1989 


Percent 

M^or 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Change 

Business  Admin. 

585 

738 

816 

859 

870 

48.7 

Education 

Elementary 

109 

167 

178 

213 

227 

108.3 

Childhood 

64 

80 

93 

112 

113 

76.6 

Phys.  Ed. 

57 

73 

70 

57 

57 

0.0 

Secondary 

61 

102 

130 

159 

157 

157.4 

Total 

291 

422 

471 

541 

554 

90.4 

Nursing 

Associate 

239 

202 

199 

239 

259 

8.4 

Bachelor's 

127 

60 

88 

119 

166 

30.7 

RN  Completion 

~ 

100 

98 

89 

87 

-13.0 

Total 

366 

362 

385 

447 

512 

39.9 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

English 

48 

54 

79 

92 

91 

89.6 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

Criminal  Justice 

27 

47 

74 

79 

75 

177.8 

History 

31 

34 

27 

33 

36 

16.1 

Political  Science 

48 

54 

54 

59 

81 

68.8 

Psychology 

96 

124 

149 

153 

170 

77.1 

Total 

202 

259 

304 

324 

362 

79.2 

Science  &  Math. 

Biology 

47 

60 

64 

63 

74 

57.4 

Chemistry 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

4 

na 

Computer  Science 

195 

169 

157 

153 

131 

-32.8 

Mathematics 

~ 

~ 

~ 

2 

5 

na 

Total 

242 

229 

221 

218 

214 

-11.6 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

155 

154 

150 

157 

181 

16.8 

Data  from  Office  of  Institutional  Research 
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students-about  one-third  of  students  with  majors-identified  themselves  as  business 
majors,  an  increase  of  about  49  percent  from  1985.  The  second  most  frequent  major 
is  education  with  554  students  in  1989-90,  or  about  20  percent  of  students  with 
majors.  Students  with  education  as  a  major  have  increased  90  percent  since  1985. 
Nursing  is  the  third  most  frequent  major;  in  1989-90,  512  students  were  nursing 
majors,  representing  about  18  percent  of  all  students  claiming  a  major.  Nursing 
students  are  40  percent  more  numerous  in  1989-90  than  they  were  in  1985.  Psychol- 
ogy and  interdisciplinary  studies  are  the  next  most  frequent  majors,  at  6  and  7 
percent  of  all  majors,  respectively. 

The  major  with  the  greatest  growth  since  1985  is  criminal  justice,  up  almost 
178  percent  since  1985.  Secondary  education  majors  increased  by  157  percent. 
English  made  the  third-highest  gain  in  majors,  increasing  almost  90  percent  in  the 
five-year  period.  The  number  of  majors  in  psychology  has  increased  over  77  percent 
since  1985  with  political  science  majors  increasing  almost  69  percent.  Only  in 
computer  science  and  the  registered  nursing  completion  program  was  there  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  majors.  The  numbers  of  computer  science  majors  decreased  by 
about  one-third  from  1985  to  1989;  the  number  of  majors  in  the  RN  completion 
program  decreased  by  about  13  percent.  Even  with  the  decrease,  however,  computer 
science  remains  one  of  the  most  popular  majors,  accounting  for  5  percent  of  all 
majors  in  1989. 

The  numbers  of  majors  tell  only  part  of  the  story,  however.  All  students  at 
uses  are  required  to  have  a  broad-based  Uberal  arts  education  (see  page  51).  As 
a  result,  many  cotu-ses  in  the  liberal  arts  serve  the  students  in  the  professional 
schools.  Table  3-8  shows  the  headcount  and  FTE  students  by  academic  unit  for  1985 
to  1990.^  The  data  show  that  while  the  highest  numbers  of  majors  are  found  in  the 
professional  schools,  the  greatest  concentrations  of  students  are  found  in  the  divisions 
of  Himianities  and  Sciences.  In  1989,  for  example,  the  student  headcount  in  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  about  6,500,  in  Science  and  Mathematics  about  6,300, 
and  in  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  about  5,700,  Among  the  professional 
schools,  the  highest  headcount  is  in  the  School  of  Business,  about  3,400  students, 
representing  only  about  one-half  the  headcount  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 
The  divisions  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  account  for  more  than  72 
percent  of  all  FTE  students  in  1990. 

In  short,  while  the  professional  schools  together  account  for  about  30  percent 
of  all  m^'ors,  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  accoimts  for  about  70  percent 
of  all  FTE  students.  The  provision  of  FTE  faculty  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students  is  not  distributed  according  to  the  headcount  distribution  of  students.  In  the 
fall  of  1989  the  School  of  Business  had  about  17  FTE  faculty,  the  School  of 
Education  about  15  FTE  faculty,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  almost  23  FTE  faculty. 


^FTE  students  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  headcount  by  15  (semester  hours).  FTE  faculty 
are  calculated  by  dividing  total  faculty  by  12  (teaching  hours). 
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In  Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature 
had  under  33  FTE  faculty,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  about  25  FTE  faculty,  and 
Science  and  Mathematics  about  39  FTE  faculty.    (See  Table  4-25,  page  162,  for  a 

Table  3-8 

Headcount  and  FTE  Students  by  Academic  Unit,  1985-1990 


Total  Credit  Hours 

1985- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

Academic  Unit 

1986 

,  1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Business 

2^1 

2,862 

3,038 

3,297 

3,422 

Education 

1,628 

1,962 

2,129 

2,490 

2,513 

Nursing 

890 

771 

750 

943 

1,124 

Fmc  Arts/Lang, 

5,085 

4,881 

5,201 

5347 

5,719 

Social  &  BeL  ScL 

4,990 

5,585 

6,015     . 

6,170 

6,510 

Science  &  Math. 

5,047 

5,689 

5,709 

5,987 

6,280 

Total 


20,201         21,750 


22,843 


24,234 


25,568 


1<  IL  Enrollments 

Business 

170.1 

190.8 

2023 

219.8 

228.1 

Education 

108^ 

130.8 

141.9 

166.0 

1673 

Nursing 

593 

51.4 

50.0 

619 

74.9 

Fme  Arts/Lang, 

339.0 

325.4 

346.7 

3563 

3813 

Social  &  Beh.  ScL 

332.7 

3723 

401.0 

4113 

434.0 

Science  &  Math. 

336.5 

3793 

380.6 

399.1 

418.7 

Total 

1346.1 

1,450.0 

1322.7 

1365.6 

1,7043 

breakdown  of  full  and  part-time  faculty  in  the  fall  1989).    In  the  fall  of  1990,  the 
number  of  FTE  students  for  each  FTE  faculty  member  was 


Unit 

Business 

Education 

Nursing 

Fine  Arts/Languages 

Social  &  Behavioral  Sciences 

Science  &  Mathematics 


FTE  Students  per 
FTE  Faculty 

21.9 
17.5 
7.2 
113 
31.0 
18.7 
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The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  has  the  highest  ratio 
of  FTE  students  for  each  FTE  faculty  members,  about  31  to  1.  The 
School  of  Business  has  the  second-highest  ratio,  about  22  FTE  smdents 
for  each  FTE  faculty  member.  The  School  of  Nursing  has  the  lowest 
ratio,  about  7  FTE  students  for  each  FTE  faculty  member.  The  School 
of  Nursing  ratio  is  particularly  low  since  many  nursing  courses  require 
small  emollments  but  a  high  number  of  contact  hours;  in  addition, 
many  nursing  courses  are  team-taught  courses. 

Distribution  of  Semester  Hours.  The  high  numbers  of  students  enroUed  in 
courses  in  Humanities  and  Scieiices  are,  in  part,  the  result  of  general  educ^,ion 
requirements  required  of  all  USCS  graduates.  Graduation  requirements  for  each 
major  are  fotmd  in  the  Catalog.  The  principal  requirements  of  the  major  programs 
are  summarized  in  Table  3-9.  The  Table  shows  that  all  bachelor  degree  programs 
at  USCS  are  composed  of  three  elements:  a  general  education  requirement,  major 
requirements,  and  elective  hour  requirements.  At  a  minimum,  degree  programs 
require  47  semester  hours  of  general  education  courses,  divided  among  seven 
categories  of  smdy.  The  number  of  semester  hours  required  in  major  course  work 
is  never  fewer  than  30  (found  in  interdisciplinary  studies  and  the  information 
management  concentration  in  computer  science).  The  greatest  number  of  semester 
hours  required  in  major  courses  is  61,  in  the  School  of  Business.  All  foiu-year 
programs  require  students  to  take  elective  courses;  however  the  number  of  semester 
hours  of  electives  varies  from  16  semester  hours  in  mathematics  to  2  semester  hours 
in  physical  education  (the  associate  degree  program  in  nursing  has  no  elective  hours). 

While  USCS  has  no  poUcy  directly  specifying  the  ma.ximum  number  of  hours 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  major,  the  Catalog  specifies  the  number  of  semester  hours 
required  for  graduation  in  any  major  and  indicates  the  number  of  required  general 
education  courses.  These  requirements  limit  the  number  of  semester  hours  in  major 
courses  which  can  be  applied  to  a  major.  Typical  of  most  programs  are  requirements 
of  40  to  50  semester  hours  in  major  courses.  USCS  serves  a  substantial  number  of 
older,  non-traditional  students.  Many  of  these  students  are  transfer  students  or  sm- 
dents returning  to  school  after  a  break  in  their  education.  These  students  commonly 
have  maity  semester  hours  earned  in  major  courses  which  are  not  included  in  the 
current  curriculunL  A  formal  limit  on  the  number  of  semester  hours  earned  m  major 
courses  would  penalize  transfer  smdents  from  institutions  which  impose  no  limit  on 
major  hours.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  required 
major  hours,  courses  in  the  major  taken  to  fulfill  the  general  education  requirements, 
and  elective  courses  taken  in  the  major.  However,  in  light  of  the  SACS  standard  that 
the  maximmn  credits  to  be  earned  in  the  major  must  be  stated  in  undergraduate 


'in  the  spring  of  1990,  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  authorized  to  hire  three 
additional  full-time  faculty,  only  two  faculty  were  actually  hired.  With  the  addition  of  the  these  two 
faculty,  and  assuming  no  attrition  in  part-time  or  full-time  faculty,  the  FTE  student  to  FTE  faculty  ratio 
will  be  about  15  to  1. 
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Table  3-9 

Distribution  of  Required  Credit  Hours  by  M^or 


M^jor 

Gciimd 

edocatioB 

clfrt. 

total* 

Biology 

45 

50 

12 

120 

Business  Admin. 

Business  Admin. 

61 

47-48 

2-7 

120 

Accounting 

61 

47 

2-7 

120 

Econ./Finance 

61 

47 

2-7 

120 

Management 

61 

47 

2-7 

120 

Marketing 

61 

47 

2-7 

120 

Info.  Management 

61 

47 

2-7 

120 

Chemistry 

43 

50 

12-14 

120 

Computer  Science 

Computer  Science 

48 

49-52 

6-11 

120 

Applied  Math. 

39 

50-52 

6-11 

120 

Info.  Management 

30 

47-49 

6-11 

120 

Criminal  Justice 

61 

46-47 

5-6 

120 

Education 

Early  ChUd.  Ed. 

56 

48 

8-9 

127-129 

Elementary  Ed. 

55 

48 

8-9 

127-128 

Secondary  Ed. 

71 

47 

3 

128-136 

Physical  Ed. 

57 

47 

2 

128 

English 

English 

45 

47-48 

8-18 

120 

Journalism 

47 

45-48 

8-18 

120 

History 

36 

46-47 

14-18 

120 

Interdisciplinary  Std. 

30 

46-48 

120 

Mathematics 

39 

50 

16 

120 

Nursing 

Associate 

38 

23 

- 

65 

Bachelors 

57 

47-48 

3 

125 

Political  Science 

Government 

42 

46-47 

11-12 

120 

Public  Admin. 

39 

46 

12-13 

120 

Psychology 

47 

46 

12-13 

120 

Sociology 

46 

46-47 

13-15 

120 

'Required  Cognate  semester  hours  are 

included  in  major  hours. 
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completion  requirements,  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee  has  been  asked 
to  examine  the  University's  current  policy  regarding  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
that  can  be  taken  in  the  major  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  Senate. 

Students  say  they  understand  the  reasons  for  the  general  education 
curriculum;  69  percent  of  the  students  responding  to  the  student  survey  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  that  they  "understand  the  purpose  for  the  General  Education 
requirements." 

Academic  Skills  Program.  To  ensure  that  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
complete  successfully  an  undergraduate  education  at  USCS,  the  University  provides 
additional  help  to  students  whose  background  and  preparation  for  college  may  not 
be  sufficient.  Freshmen  entering  USCS  take  a  battery  of  placement  tests  and  are 
assigned  to  an  advisor  in  the  Freshman  Center.  Through  the  Academic  Skills 
Program,  developmental  courses  are  available  in  effective  reading,  English,  and 
mathematics  for  freshmen  who  have  academic  deficiencies  detected  during  the 
advising  process.  The  goal  of  the  Academic  Skills  Program  is  to  have  each  new  or 
transfer  baccalaureate  student  (less  than  30  semester  hours)  at  a  beginning  college 
level  in  the  basic  skills  of  English,  mathematics,  and  reading  no  later  than  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year  (30  semester  hours  at  USCS).  Upon  admission,  all  such 
students  are  assessed  using  University-adopted  placement  tests  in  the  three  skill  areas 
and  in  foreign  languages.  The  results  are  used  to  advise  students  about  the 
appropriate  level  of  courses  to  enter. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  beginning  college  level  in  at  least  two  of  the 
three  skills  areas  are  classified  as  academic  skills  students.  The  expectation  is  that 
they  will  remedy  the  deficiencies  within  30  semester  hours.  "Freshmen  Orientation" 
is  required  of  all  these  students.  They  may  take  no  more  than  13  semester  hours 
their  first  semester.  Advising  and  counseling  of  the  students  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  faculty  who  are  assigned  to  the  Freshman  Center.  Academic  skills  students  not 
meeting  the  skills  standards  after  attempting  30  semester  hours  are  dismissed. 
Coimseling  is  available  to  these  students  to  help  them  find  an  appropriate  institution 
at  which  to  pursue  their  studies.  If  they  can  later  demonstrate  an  adequate  level  of 
skills,  they  may  be  readmitted  to  USCS  based  upon  the  University  placement  tests. 
The  dismissal  policy  is  unique  to  the  Academic  Skills  Program.  University 
regulations  on  probation  and  suspension  apply  only  after  completion  of  30  semester 
hours. 

In  1988-89,  169  students  entered  the  Academic  Skills  Program.  Of  these, 
forty-five  students  successfully  left  the  program  after  one  semester,  thirty-two  students 
dropped  out  of  USCS  after  one  semester,  and  ninety-two  students  continued  with  the 
program  in  the  second  semester. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  faculty  survey,  faculty  are  satisfied  with  the 
performance  of  the  Academic  Skills  Program,  When  asked  to  respond  to  the 
statement  "The  Academic  Skills  Program  ...  is  adequate,"  almost  49  percent  of  the 
faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  (27  percent  had  "no  opinion").   Similarly,  almost 
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59  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "placement  of  students  in 
freshmen  English,  mathematics,  and  reading  classes  by  testing  and  evaluation 
accomplishes  its  goal"  and,  again,  about  59  percent  also  agreed  that  "USCS  provides 
adequate  assistance  for  those  students  who  are  underprepared  for  college  work  (or 
who  need  special,  out-of-class  assistance)." 

Freshman  Center.  The  Freshman  Center  provides  advisement  and  counseling 
to  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  with  30  or  fewer  semester  hours.  Advisement 
is  conducted  by  freshmen  advisors  from  all  academic  units  of  the  University.  After 
students  achieve  30  semester  hours  of  credit,  they  are  transferred  to  the  school  or 
division  of  their  chosen  major. 

Student  responses  to  both  the  objective  and  open-ended  portions  of  the 
student  survey  appear  to  indicate  that  students  view  advising  in  the  Freshman  Center 
less  favorably  than  do  faculty.  When  asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  'Academic 
advising  in  the  Freshman  Center  is  adequate,"  about  38  percent  of  the  students 
"disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree,"  after  eliminating  the  "no  opinion"  responses.  While 
this  left  54  percent  who  "agreed"  or  who  "strongly  agreed,"  that  academic  advising  is 
adequate,  a  dissatisfaction  rate  of  more  than  one-in-three  students  is  high. 

The  faculty  follow-up  survey  addressed  the  issue  of  advisement  in  the 
Freshman  Center  with  an  open-ended  question:  "If  you  do  not  consider  the  academic 
advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center  to  be  effective,  why  not?"  The  responses 
were  varied.  Maity  faculty  do  think  Freshman  Center  advisement  is  effective,  as  the 
following  comments  illustrate 

I  think  it  is  the  most  effective  advisement  on  campus. 

I  do  consider  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center  to  be  effective. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  more  effective  than  in  other  areas  of  the  University. 

Those  faculty  who  indicated  less  satisfaction  with  advising  in  the  Freshman 
Center  appeared  to  do  so  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  nimiber  of  advisees  assigned  to 
each  Freshman  Center  advisor,  and,  second,  the  advisors'  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
requirements  in  specific  majors.  Regarding  the  large  numbers  of  advisees,  these 
comments  are  illustrative: 

[I]  dont  have  good  knowledge,  but  [it]  seems  as  if  every  semester  the  Center  gets 
overwhelmed. 

Too  many  advisees  per  person.  No  one  faculty  member  can  giw  enough  individual 
attention  to  that  number  of  advisees. 

The  Freshman  Center  does  not  advise  students;  it  processes  them.  My  only  role  as  an 
advisor  is  to  help  create  schedules,  given  the  nature  of  the  system.  I  can  think  of  only 
a  few  times  where  I  actually  did  some  advisement. 
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Many  advisors'  loads  are  too  heavy,  and  people  cant  teach  their  classes  and  advise  15- 
20  students  effectively. 

A  second  category  of  faculty  comments  argues  that  the  Freshman  Center  advisors  are 
often  not  competent  to  give  advice  about  some  majors: 

Advisors  should  be  in  the  discipUne  involved.  Smdents  should  not  be  "mass  processed." 

There  is  a  lack  of  advisors  from  [the]  Schools  of  Education  and  Business;  therefore, 
advisement  for  those  units  [is]  done  by  others  who  are  not  experienced  in  those  areas. 

In  general,  [Freshman  Center  advisement]  Nworks  if  the  faculty  with  the  right  expertise 
are  assigned  to  the  students!  If  faculty  are  advising  out  of  their  area,  problems 
generally  arise! 

For  faculty  who  see  advising  difficulties  in  the  Freshman  Center,  the  problems 
appear  to  be  an  excessive  number  of  advisees  for  each  advisor  and  faulty  advice  from 
advisors  who  are  not  experts  in  the  fields  in  which  they  advise. 

The  Freshman  Center  also  provides  two  orientation  courses  for  students: 
University  102  (an  elective  course)  and  University  103  (a  required  course).  When 
asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  "the  Freshmen  orientation  class  I  took  (University 
102  or  103)  was  useful  in  helping  me  learn  about  the  poUcies  of  USCS  and  adjust  to 
coUege  life,"  almost  25  percent  of  the  students  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree." 
When  the  "no  opinion"  category  is  eliminated  (a  total  number  of  608,  presumably 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  course),  the  percentage  of  "disagree"  or  "strongly 
disagree"  increases  to  56  percent  (a  total  number  of  489  students).  One  explanation 
for  these  results  is  possible  poor  wording  of  the  question  regarding  University  102  or 
103.  The  question  mixes  two  separable  dimensions  of  the  freshman  orientation 
classes,  (1)  policies  and  (2)  adjustment  to  coUege  Ufe.  It  is  impossible  to  teU  from 
the  statement  which  of  these  aspects  of  the  course  carried  greater  weight  m  the 
students'  responses.  A  second  explanation  for  the  results  is  that  the  single  question 
asked  on  the  student  survey  combined  students  who  elect  to  enroll  in  University  102 
and  students  who  are  required  by  University  poUcy  to  enroU  in  University  103  as  part 
of  the  academic  skills  program.  It  is  Ukely  that  those  who  are  taking  the  course  as 
a  consequence  of  their  own  decision  view  the  course  differently  from  those  who  are 
taking  the  course  as  a  requirement. 

A  University  102  and  103  course  evaluation  has  been  completed  and  pubhshed 
for  the  past  two  years  and  the  results  of  these  assessments  contradict  the  survey 
question  appearing  on  the  self-study  student  survey.  In  both  1988  and  1989,  studems 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  "I  would  recommend  this  course  to  a  new 
freshman."  In  1988,  76  percent  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  and,  in  1989,  61  percent 
"agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  (23  percent  had  no  opinion).  The  1989  survey  also 
showed  that  89  percent  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  that  the  instructor  showed 
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genuine  concern  for  students,  and  81  percent  of  the  students  "agreed"  or  "strongly 
agreed"  that  the  course  helped  them  learn  the  importance  of  study  skills. 

Honors  Program.  The  faculty  and  administration,  recognizing  the  academic 
diversity  among  USCS  students,  developed  an  Honors  Program  in  1989.  The 
program  has  four  objectives: 

•  to  provide  students  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  a  creative  seminar 
environment; 

•  to  attract  and  retain  outstanding  students; 

•  to  offer  faculty  the  opportimity  to  explore  new  or  different  topics  of  study  and 
develop  new  teaching  methods; 

•  to  enrich  the  curriculum  by  encouraging  the  development  of  multi-disciplinary,  team- 
taught,  and  travel  seminar  courses. 

The  Honors  Program  is  open  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.5  or 
higher.  The  honors  seminars  are  taught  for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of  May 
of  each  year.  The  seminars  are  three  semester  hours,  taught  only  on  a  pass-fail  basis; 
generally,  students  may  take  no  more  than  two  honors  seminars.  Faculty  are 
compensated  $3,000  for  teaching  a  seminar.  The  program  is  administered  by  an 
Honors  Committee  made  up  of  one  elected  representative  from  each  academic  unit; 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member.  The 
Committee  determines  policies  for  the  program  and  screens  and  selects  Honors 
Seminar  proposals  made  by  faculty. 

While  the  Honors  Program  is  too  recent  to  make  any  assessment  of  its 
success,  it  is  hoped  that  the  program  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasingly  well- 
prepared  students  attracted  to  USCS  while  allowing  faculty  the  opportunity  to  teach 
courses  not  normally  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Leadership  Program.  In  partial  fulfillment  of  the  University's  mission  to  give 
students  "opportunities  to  work  cooperatively  with  others,"  in  the  fall  of  1988,  USCS 
initiated  a  Leadership  Development  Program.  The  program  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  potential  as  leaders  through  retreats,  discussions, 
simulations,  and  leadership  exercises.  Students  in  the  program  interact  with 
community  leaders  through  involvement  in  community  programs  such  as  drug 
rehabilitation,  youth  work,  elderly  assistance,  and  welfare. 

The  Leadership  Development  Program  is  open  to  sophomores  or  juniors  in 
good  academic  standing.  The  program  requires  a  two-year  commitment.  In  the  first 
year,  the  Program  involves  academic  course  work  and  weekend  retreats.  In  the 
second  year,  students  participate  in  an  internship  involving  a  wide  range  of 
community  organizations  and  agencies. 
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The  first  leadership  "class"  completed  the  program  in  May  of  1990.  The  initial 
results  of  the  program  are  promising.  The  University  expects  the  Leadership 
Development  Program  will  become  a  significant  addition  to  the  curriculum  for  many 
uses  students. 


Curriculum  Development 

The  Deans  of  Nursing,  Education,  and  Business  Administration  have  primary 
responsibility  for  courses  and  programs  within  their  fields.  In  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences,  responsibility  for  courses  and  programs  is  delegated  to  the 
division  chairs,  subject  to  dean's  review. 

New  programs  and  curricula  are  first  proposed  within  a  school  or  division  and 
forwarded  to  the  Academic  Forward  Planning  Committee  (now  the  Facilities  and 
Forward  Planning  Committee)  which  determines  the  appropriateness  of  the  program 
for  uses.  The  Committee  sends  the  proposal  to  the  Faculty  Senate.  If  approved 
by  the  Senate,  the  program  is  sent  to  the  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
to  the  Chancellor.  With  their  approval,  the  program  is  returned  to  the  school  or 
division  for  the  addition  of  specific  courses  and  other  details  while  a  letter  of  intent 
is  sent  to  the  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  All  new  courses  and 
course  modifications  made  necessary  by  the  proposed  new  curriculum  must  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee.^  The  approved  program 
is  sent  to  the  Faculty  Senate.  The  Senate  acts  on  the  revised  program,  and  if  ap- 
proved, the  program  is  again  forwarded  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Chancellor.  The 
Chancellor  forwards  the  approved  program  to  the  President  of  the  University  who 
in  turn  sends  it  to  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  program  is  sent  to  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  Programs  cannot  be  implemented  without  approval  from  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Undergraduate  Instruction 

Student  Assessment  of  Faculty.  Assessment  of  faculty  teaching  performance 
includes  student  opinion  surveys.  The  student  opinion  surveys  include  questions  on 
the  statement  and  fiilfiUment  of  class  goals  and  requirements,  and  questions 
concerning  the  appropriateness  of  instruction. 

The  faculty  survey  indicates  that  most  of  the  faculty  do  not  beUeve  the  student 
opinion  poUs  are  accurate.  Almost  58  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"  that  "the  student  opinion  polls  currently  used  accurately  reflect  the 
teaching  performance  of  faculty  members."  When  broken  down  by  academic  umt, 
only  in  the  School  of  Education  do  most  of  the  faculty,  55  percent,  "agree"  that  the 
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student  opinion  polls  accurately  reflect  teaching.  In  the  School  of  Nursing,  the 
responses  are  skewed  against  the  accuracy  of  the  polls  by  about  55  percent  among 
faculty  in  the  associate  degree  program  and  by  about  71  percent  in  the  bachelor 
degree  program.  Ironically,  the  faculty  in  both  the  Schools  of  Education  and  Nursing 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  available  to  the  faculty  of  all  academic  units 
and  designed  their  own  versions  of  the  student  opinion  polls.  Similar  patterns  of 
responses  are  found  in  all  divisions  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences:  72 
percent  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  73  percent  in  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
and  58  percent  in  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  "disagree"  or  "strongly 
disagree"  that  the  evaluations  are  accurate  in  reflecting  teaching  performance. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  most  faculty 
between  the  accuracy  of  the  polls  in  reflecting  teaching  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
polls.  When  asked  if  they  "receive  useful  information  from  the  current  student 
opinion  polls"  for  their  courses,  almost  54  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree."  When  asked  if  they  "receive  useful  information"  regarding  teaching 
effectiveness,  almost  48  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree."  Moreover, 
the  data  suggest  that  the  faculty  beUeve  "an  acceptable  instrument  for  measuring 
teaching  can  be  developed":  almost  66  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  and  almost 
61  percent  are  in  agreement  that  "if  an  acceptable  instrument  for  measuring  teaching 
by  students  is  developed,  it  should  be  used  in  decisions  regarding  promotion  and 
tenure." 

The  data  from  the  follow-up  faculty  survey  indicate  that  62  percent  of  the 
faculty  beUeve  the  student  evaluations  are  used  for  promotion  and  tenure  decisions, 
but  almost  53  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  "the  student  opinion  polls 
are  used  by  the  administration  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  at  USCS." 
About  45  percent  of  the  faculty  believe  the  "student  opinion  polls  are  used  by  the 
administration  for  inappropriate  purposes,"  although  the  data  do  not  suggest  what 
those  purposes  might  be. 

Concern  with  the  student  evaluations  of  teaching  has  an  extended  history  at 
USCS.  In  the  summer  of  1974,  the  Chancellor  appointed  dS^Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Faculty  Evaluation.  That  Committee  recommended  that  student  evaluations  be  used 
to  provide  a  record  for  purposes  of  assessment  and  development;  that  full-time 
faculty  be  evaluated  each  semester  for  their  first  two  years  at  USCS,  annually  if  not 
tenured,  and  biennially  if  tenured;  and  that  workshops  be  provided  for  division  chairs 
and  others  interested  in  the  evaluation  process  to  provide  training  in  interpretation 
of  the  data  fi-om  the  evaluations.  These  recommendations  were  not  implemented. 
In  1981,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  appointed  a  second  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Evaluations.  The  second  Committee  made  seven  recommendations: 
(1)  that  the  purposes  and  disposition  of  the  evaluations  be  defined,  (2)  that 
allowance  for  variation  among  academic  units  in  the  design  of  the  evaluations  be 
permitted,  (3)  that  a  procedure  for  the  adoption  of  University-wide  questions  be 
established,  (4)  that  the  only  statistics  generated  by  the  evaluations  be  frequency 
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distributions,  (5)  that  a  statement  of  teaching  objectives  be  written  by  each  academic 
imit,  (6)  that  the  connection  between  all  forms  of  faculty  evaluation  (that  is, 
administrative  review,  peer  review,  and  the  student  evaluations)  be  specified,  and  (7) 
that  the  library  faculty  develop  a  means  of  student  evaluation.^  Of  these  recommen- 
dations, two  were  implemented:  a  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the  evaluations  was 
included  in  the  Faculty  Manual^  and  academic  units  were  given  discretion  over  the 
design  of  the  evaluations.  (The  recommendation  regarding  the  generation  of 
statistics  could  not  be  implemented  by  USCS  since  the  evaluations  are  processed  at 
use-Columbia;  consequently,  the  evaluations  continue  to  report  mean  scores  for 
each  question,  but  these  averages  are  not  used  in  faculty  evaluation.) 

The  lingering  concerns  regarding  the  use  and  accuracy  of  the  student  opimon 
poUs  prompted  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  to  appoint  in  1989  an  ad 
hoc  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Quality  of  Teaching.  The  committee  is 
currently  working  on  developing  some  means  of  teaching  evaluation  that  is  perceived 
as  accurate  by  the  faculty.  A  trial  administration  of  modified  student  opimon  surveys 
was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1990.  The  student  opinion  polls  used  in  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences  and  in  the  School  of  Business  are  being  revised.  The 
proposed  instrument  was  tested  during  the  1990  summer  sessions  and  was  to  be 
revised  in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  student  opinion  polls  for  the  Schools  of  Education 
and  Nursing  were  earlier  modified  by  the  faculty  of  those  schools. 

Responses  to  the  faculty  follow-up  survey  indicate  that  the  development  of  any 
evaluation  measure  must  have  wide-spread  faculty  involvement.  Over  96  percent  of 
the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "there  should  be  broad  based  faculty  input 
into  the  design  of  any  means  used  to  measure  teaching." 

Educational  and  Instructional  Goals.  Promoting  intellectual  development 
among  students  is  the  most  fi-equently  mentioned  high  priority  for  the  USCS  faculty, 
according  to  the  HERI  survey.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  faculty  regard  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  activity  to  be  a  high  priority.  Almost  100  percent  of  the 
USCS  faculty  regard  developing  the  abUity  to  think  clearly  as  'Very  unportant"  or 
"essential"  for  undergraduates.  In  pursuing  these  goals,  the  faculty  use  a  variety  of 
approaches  in  classroom  instruction.  The  data,  taken  fi-om  the  HERI  survey,  appear 
in  Table  3-10.  The  Table  shows  that  like  faculty  from  the  national  sample  of  similar 
institutions,  the  USCS  faculty  are  most  likely  to  use  class  discussions  in  theu- 
undergraduate  instruction.  The  second  most  common  instructional  technique  is  "ex- 
tensive lecturing,"  used  by  54  percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  and  an  identical  percent- 
age of  the  national  sample.  The  results  for  USCS  faculty  and  the  national  sample 
of  faculty  are  very  similar,  except  that  USCS  faculty  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  rely 
upon  independent  projects  than  are  faculty  nationally,  24  to  36  percent. 

Improvement  of  classroom  instruction  is  encouraged  in  several  ways.  The 
Audio-Visual  Services  department  will  videotape  classes.  Workshops  and  seminars 
on  improving  classroom  instruction  are  held  periodically  on  campus.  Faculty  wishing 
to  obtain  funds  for  classroom  improvement  projects  or  to  attend  symposia  designed 
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to  improve  content  or  instruction  skills  can  apply  for  support  from  the  Productive 
Scholarship  and  Faculty  Development  Committee. 

Evaluation  of  Student  Performance.  The  Faculty  Manual  requires  that  at  least 
one  major  test  be  given  and  returned  prior  to  the  last  day  to  drop  a  course.  No 
testing  is  permitted  during  the  week  prior  to  final  exams  except  for  laboratory  finals. 

The  HERI  survey  asked  faculty  to  indicate  the  methods  they  used  in  most  or 
all  of  their  classes  to  evaluate  students.  The  results  for  both  USCS  faculty  and  the 
national    sample     of 
faculty  are  presented    Table  3-10 

in  Table  3-11.  Ac-  Instructional  Methods  used  by  USCS  Faculty 
cording  to  the  data, 
the  USCS  faculty 
evaluate  their  students 
in  maity  different 
ways.  The  responses 
of  the  USCS  faculty 
reflect  the  responses 
of  the  national  sample 
of  faculty.  The  meth- 
od of  evaluation 
claimed  by  most  facul- 
ty is  "competency- 
based,"  almost  42 
percent  for  the  USCS 
faculty  and  about  50 
percent  for  the  na- 
tional sample.  Claims 
to  use  other  types  of 
evaluation  are  about  evenly  divided,  both  for  USCS  and  the  national  sample,  al- 
though weekly  essay  assignments  and  allowing  students  to  evaluate  each  other's  work 
are  evaluation  methods  chosen  by  few  faculty  either  at  USCS  or  nationally.  Two  dif- 
ferences between  the  national  sample  and  the  USCS  faculty  responses  are  apparent. 
USCS  faculty  are  about  10  percent  more  likely  to  use  multiple  choice  quizzes  (as 
distinct  from  multiple  choice  mid-terms  or  final  examinations)  than  the  faculty  in  the 
national  sample  and  USCS  faculty  are  much  less  likely  to  grade  on  a  curve:  only  6 
percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  curve  grades  as  opposed  to  23  percent  of  the  national 
sample.  The  reluctance  by  USCS  faculty  to  curve  grades  seems  to  dovetail  with 
responses  of  the  faculty  to  the  Steering  Committee  faculty  survey.  On  that  survey, 
77  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "while  teaching  at 
USCS  I  have  not  lowered  or  compromised  my  academic  standards  in  order  to 
attract/retain  students."  The  77  percent  of  the  faculty  who  say  they  have  not 
compromised  standards  to  retain  students  is  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than  was 


Method 

USCS 

Nation 

Class  discussions 

63.0 

71.1 

Computer/machine-aided  instruct. 

13.9 

1?,S 

Cooperative  learning 

23.8 

27.0 

Experiential  learning/field  std. 

18.8 

20.2 

Graduate  teaching  assistants 

0.0 

4.4 

Undergraduate  teaching  assistants 

0.0 

23 

Group  projects 

17.8 

17.0 

Independent  projects 

24.2 

36.0 

Extensive  lecturing 

54.0 

54.5 

Multiple  drafts  of  written  work 

112 

12.4 

Readings  on  racial/ethnic  studies 

13.9 

11.9 

Readings  on  women/gender  issues 

14.9 

10.7 

Student-developed  activities 

143 

173 

Student-selected  topics 

5.1 

9.0 
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found  in  the  1981  self- 
study;  ten  years  ago, 
the  figure  was  69 
percent. 

A  description 
of  each  of  the  four 
schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  their 
admission  standards, 
methods  of  instruc- 
tion, public  service 
activities,  and  curricu- 
la is  provided  below. 


Table  3-11 

Evaluation  Methods  used  in  All  or  Most  Classes 


Method 

uses 

Nation 

Multiple  choice  mid-terms/finals 

37.6 

35.8 

Essay  mid-terms/finals 

37.0 

40.8 

Short-answer  mid-terms/finals 

22.8 

32.9 

Multiple-choice  qiii77es 

26.7 

15.8 

Short-answer  quizzes 

22.8 

23.9 

Weekly  essay  assignments 

8.9 

13.7 

Student  presentations 

23.8 

28.0 

Term/research  papers 

30.7 

33.1 

Stud.  eval.  of  each  other's  work 

6.9 

10.7 

Grading  on  a  curve 

6.0 

23.4 

Competency-based  grading 

41.8 

49.6 

Student  evaluations  of  teaching 

91.1 

83.2 

School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics 


Description 

There  are  twenty-three  faculty  members  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Economics,  including  five  administrators  who  teach  one  course  each 
semester.  Ninety  percent  of  the  full-time  faculty  hold  appropriate  terminal  degrees. 
The  School  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  Administration  with  four 
business  concentrations:  accounting  and  information  management,  econom- 
ics/finance, management,  and  marketing.  Within  management,  students  may  choose 
an  emphasis  in  international  management  or  production  management.  The  School 
offers  about  fifty  courses  in  business  administration  and  thirteen  courses  in  econom- 
ics. 

Commimity  service  involvement  of  the  faculty  is  facilitated  through  the  Center 
for  Economic  and  Community  Development  (CECD),  housed  in  the  school.  One 
part  of  the  CECD  is  the  Center  for  Economic  Education,  which  provides  programs 
on  economic  issues  and  graduate  credit  courses  in  economics. 
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The  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  adheres  to  the  Univer- 
sity's admission  and  retention  standards.  Transfer  credit  of  up  to  64  semester  hours 
from  a  two-year  college  outside  the  USC  System  may  be  applied  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  Transfer  students  must  present  official  tran- 
scripts, received  directly  from  registrars.  Transfer  students  are  informed  in  writing 
of  transfer  credit  accepted  in  a  degree  plan  document.  A  complete  assessment  of  all 
college  credit  is  made  prior  to  admission  if  possible,  and  students  are  given  a  copy 
of  the  assessment.  The  School  has  an  assistant  to  the  dean,  who  assesses  and 
articulates  transfer,  new  major,  and  sophomore  student  records. 

To  enroll  in  upper-level  courses  (300-level  or  above),  business  majors  must 
be  admitted  to  the  upper  division.  To  be  admitted,  students  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.0.  Non-busi- 
ness students  may  take  up  to  30  semester  hours  of  business  and  economics  coiu-ses; 
they  must  meet  listed  course  prerequisites,  which  generally  pertain  to  advanced  or 
technical  courses. 

The  School  follows  the  readmission  policies  and  procedures  of  the  University. 


Curriculum 

The  School  of  Business  auricular  offerings  meet  several  criteria.  First,  the 
School  is  mindful  of  the  mission  of  the  institution  as  a  regional  four-year  campus  of 
the  USC  System  serving  the  most  industrial  and  populous  portion  of  South  Carolina. 
Second,  the  curriculum  of  the  School  takes  into  account  the  demands  of  USCS 
students;  these  students  are  diverse  in  demographic  characteristics;  they  desire  part- 
time,  career-oriented,  non-residence  college  educatioiL  The  School  offers 
sequentially  scheduled  courses  which  allow  students  to  satisfy  most  degree 
requirements  in  three  concentrations,  either  in  day  or  evening  classes.  Third,  the 
School  attempts  to  meet  the  accreditation  requirements  of  CHE,  SACS,  and  the 
AACSB.  Finally,  the  School  attempts  to  structure  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  potential  employers  of  graduates.  The  needs  of  employers  are  diverse,  though 
manufactiuing  and  multinational  firms  predominate  in  the  upstate. 

Each  course  must  have  a  syllabus  which  includes  the  objectives  of  the  course, 
the  grading  criteria,  and  other  policies  followed  by  the  instructor.  Students  receive 
a  copy  of  the  syllabus  and  one  copy  is  kept  on  permanent  file  in  the  School  Office. 
The  curriculimi  is  reviewed  by  the  faculty  teaching  in  the  discipline  and  by  the 
School  Academic  Affairs  Committee, 
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Instruction 


To  meet  AACSB  accreditation  criteria,  additional  resources  have  been 
aUocated  for  computer  and  library  support.  The  faculty  have  endeavored  to  include 
computer  use,  awareness  of  the  international  business  environment,  and  ethical 
components  in  the  content  of  their  courses.  In  addition,  variety  and  creativity  in  class 
instruction  are  encouraged  and  supported;  several  faculty  members  have  attended 
workshops  on  master  teaching  or  intemationaUzing  the  curriculum.  This  practice  will 

continue. 

In  recent  years,  several  changes  have  been  made  in  business  programs. 
Re-evaluation  of  the  curriculum  has  led  to  suspending  the  concentrations  of 
economics/finance  and  information  management  in  the  evening  program.  The 
information  management  concentration  was  coupled  with  accounting  because  of  the 
close  relationship  between  the  discipUnes.  The  curriculum  also  has  been  reviewed 
with  the  objective  of  increasing  the  number  of  required  courses  in  each  concentra- 
tion. The  increase  would  allow  for  better  coverage  of  course  material  and  greater 
frequency  of  course  offerings. 

The  student  survey  results  indicate  a  significant  level  of  student  dissatisfaction 
with  academic  advisement.  To  some  extent  this  dissatisfaction  may  be  explained  by 
the  student-faculty  advisement  ratio  of  almost  80  to  1  (see  page  152).  The  faculty 
of  the  School  view  the  student  dissatisfaction  with  concern.  Several  steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  the  problem.  First,  students  are  assigned  to  an  advisor  in  their 
concentration;  those  students  with  more  than  90  semester  hours  must  be  advised  by 
that  faculty  member.  This  change  gives  continuity  as  students  near  graduation. 
Second,  the  time  for  which  mdividual  faculty  members  are  available  for  advisement 
was  increased  to  twenty-five  hours  for  registration  in  spring  1990.  The  increased 
hours  were  concentrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  one-week  registration  period.  Third, 
faculty  in  several  concentrations  coordinated  their  office  hours  to  provide  coverage 
for  every  hour  of  the  advisement  week.  Fourth,  advisement  forms  for  each 
concentration  were  prepared  and  made  available  in  student  folders.  Since  most 
students  do  not  bring  a  Catalog  to  registration,  this  form  provides  a  quick  guide  to 
curriculum,  course  prerequisites,  and  elective  options;  students  and  faculty  were  able 
to  make  course  choices  more  quickly  and  accurately. 
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School  of  Education 

Description 

The  administration  of  the  School  of  Education  is  carried  out  through  the 
Offices  of  the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean,  and  the  Office  of  Field  Experiences. 
Currently,  each  of  the  degree  programs  offered  by  the  School  is  coordinated  by  a 
faculty  member  who  teaches  in  the  area.  These  appointments  are  unofficial  and 
informal.  After  July  1,  1990,  the  unofficial  coordinators  were  replaced  by  two 
division  chairs,  one  for  the  areas  of  early  childhood,  elementary,  and  secondary 
education,  and  the  second  for  the  areas  of  foundations  in  education  and  physical 
education.  The  two  positions  are  awarded  with  release  time  and  a  yearly  stipend  that 
becomes  a  part  of  the  base  pay  of  the  faculty  member  holding  the  position. 

There  are  twenty-nine  faculty  members  in  the  School  of  Education,  including 
twenty-one  full-time  faculty  members  and,  in  the  fall  of  1990,  eight  part-time  faculty. 
Of  the  full-time  faculty,  two  hold  full-time  administrative  positions  while  six  hold  staff 
positions  in  physical  education,  media,  and  the  Child  Development  Center.  These 
eight  faculty  members  do  not  teach  full-time.  The  School  currently  is  attempting  to 
fill  two  positions.  The  addition  of  two  faculty  members  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
need  for  so  maity  part-time  faculty,  especially  in  the  area  of  student  teacher 
supervision. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  degree  programs  in  four  areas:  early 
childhood  education,  elementary  education,  secondary  education,  and  physical 
education.  These  programs  are  accredited  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education  and  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification.  After  completion  of  the  undergraduate  program,  students  wishing 
to  be  certified  to  teach  in  South  Carolina  must  pass  the  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tion. When  all  necessary  undergraduate  program  requirements  have  been  met,  the 
dean  recommends  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  that  the 
students  be  certified  to  teach.  Students  do  not  have  to  pass  the  National  Teacher 
Examination  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  USCS. 

In  addition  to  providing  programs  for  teacher  certification  for  its  undergradu- 
ates, the  School  works  with  students  who  already  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
another  major  but  who  wish  to  become  certified  to  teach  in  South  CaroUna.  These 
students  meet  with  the  dean  or  assistant  dean  who  reviews  their  transcripts  and  plans 
a  program  of  study. 

The  School  also  provides  services  to  undergraduate  students,  public  school 
teachers,  and  the  community  at  large  through  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  the  Micro- 
Computer  School  Project,  the  Apple  Computer  Laboratory,  the  Burroughs  Child 
Development  Center,  and  the  Science  Education  Center.  These  are  described  below. 
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Curriculum  Laboratory.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  located  in  a  specially 
designed  room  in  the  Library  Building.  The  laboratory  is  maintained  by  the  School 
of  Education  for  use  by  students,  faculty,  public  school  teachers  and  administrators. 
Material  purchased  for  the  laboratory  is  selected  by  the  education  faculty  and 
purchased  with  funds  from  the  School's  budget.  The  laboratory  houses  examination 
copies  of  frequently  used,  current,  state-adopted  textbooks  in  each  teaching  major 
area;  teaching  aids  such  as  maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  some  filmstrips;  teaching  units; 
activity  books;  material  on  evaluation  and  testing;  materials  developed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  Basic  Skills  Assessment  Program;  and  copies  of 
current  guides  from  school  districts  used  for  clinical  experiences.  The  University's 
collection  of  children's  and  young  adults'  literature  also  is  housed  in  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory.   The  laboratory  is  administered  by  professional  librarians. 

Micro-Computer  School  Project.  Early  in  the  1980s,  the  School  of  Education 
received  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  purchased  several  Apple 
computers.  To  help  supply  this  computer  center  with  software,  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Computer  Consortium  (MECC)  was  contacted.  MECC  allows  faculty 
in  the  School  to  purchase  on-site  licensing  and  permits  the  legal  copying  of  software 
and  manuals.  After  the  School  obtained  membership,  local  Spartanburg  county 
school  districts  also  joined.  This  began  the  Micro-Computer  School  Project. 

uses  is  designated  as  a  multiple-service  provider  member  of  MECC.  It  is 
responsible  for  dupHcating  and  distributing  software  and  manuals  for  member  school 
districts.  Beginning  with  only  a  few  early  participating  associate  members,  fifty-four 
school  districts,  four  colleges,  and  two  private  schools  have  joined  the  Micro- 
Computer  School  Project.  MECC  programs  are  distributed  to  over  450,000  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  across  South  Carolina. 

Apple  Computer  Laboratory.  The  Apple  Computer  Laboratory  houses  twenty- 
three  computers  and  seven  printers  used  for  class  instruction  and  for  out-of-class  use 
by  students.  The  laboratory  also  houses  software  material  and  a  typewriter  for 
student  use. 

Burroughs  Child  Development  Center.  The  Child  Development  Center  is  a 
child  development  and  kindergarten  facility  located  on  the  USCS  campus.  Children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age  are  enrolled.  The  Center  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  on  weekdays.  USCS  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need  can  enroll 
their  children  free  of  charge;  others  pay  a  graduated  fee  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 
The  Child  Development  Center  is  partially  funded  through  Social  Service  Block 
Grant  funds  and  maintains  thirty  low-to-moderate  income  and  ten  free  openings  for 
children. 

Since  1986,  the  center  has  been  accredited  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Yoimg  Children.  It  is  the  only  program  in  Spartanburg  to  receive 
national  accreditation.  The  center  provides  opportunities  for  education  majors  and 
faculty  to  observe  and  work  with  young  children. 
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Science  Education  Center.  The  Science  Education  Center  is  a  source  of 
materials,  instruction,  and  consulting  services  for  teachers  of  science  in  the  area's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  addition,  USCS  education  majors  find  the 
Center  a  valuable  resource  in  their  teaching  preparation. 

The  center  was  opened  in  1978  using  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
grants  totaling  $28,000.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  methods  of  teaching  science  to 
teachers.  With  the  NSF  grants,  the  center  purchased  a  collection  of  science  teaching 
tools:  texts,  kits,  and  other  materials  for  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade.  The 
materials  are  available  to  USCS  education  majors  for  use  in  methods  courses,  clinical 
experiences,  and  student  teaching.  For  the  1989-1990  school  year,  the  Spartanburg 
County  districts  have  contributed  $15,000  toward  the  operation  of  the  center.  For 
1990-91,  contributions  from  area  school  districts  increased  to  $20,000.  The  districts 
and  the  center  have  agreed  to  work  cooperatively  on  several  activities  such  as  a 
newsletter,  a  seminar  series  on  education  in  science  and  technology,  a  fall  and  spring 
science  conference,  and  two  graduate  courses  in  science  education  during  1989-90. 
The  partnership  between  the  center  and  the  school  districts  allows  USCS  to  improve 
science  education  in  the  upstate  of  South  Carolina. 


Admission 

Students  must  apply  to  the  School  of  Education  for  admission  to  the 
professional  program.  The  program  includes  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Successful 
applicants  must  have  completed  "English  Composition"  and  "English  Composition  and 
Literature"  and  a  speech  course  with  grades  of  "C"  or  better.  Students  also  must 
have  a  2.5  GPA  or  higher  on  at  least  60  semester  hours,  meet  the  minimum  score 
on  the  South  Carolina  Education  Entrance  examination,  and  have  two  letters  of 
recommendation. 


Curriculum 

In  1974,  when  USCS  began  the  process  of  expansion  to  a  four-year  degree 
program,  most  requirements  for  degrees  were  copied  from  those  in  the  catalog  of  the 
Columbia  campus.  Since  that  time  the  School  of  Education  faculty  have  instituted 
substantial  changes  in  each  of  the  School's  degree  programs.  In  1988,  the  programs 
were  changed  to  include  courses  covering  human  development,  exceptional  children, 
testing  and  evaluation,  and  classroom  management.  The  programs  have  been 
modified  so  that  clinical  experiences  are  supervised  by  a  college  instructor,  and  a 
field-based  program  for  early  childhood  education  majors  has  been  included. 
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Each  of  the  degree  programs  is  organized  into  four  or  five  groups.  The  first 
three  groups  are  general  education  courses;  the  fourth  group  is  the  professional 
education  courses,  and  the  fifth  group  is  electives.  Secondary  education  majors  also 
include  a  concentration  in  a  specific  discipline.  Secondary  majors  may  select  a 
concentration  in  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  English,  social  studies  with  an 
emphasis  on  history,  or  social  studies  with  an  emphasis  on  political  science. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Education  spend  their  first  two  years  taking  the 
general  education  courses  that  comprise  the  general  education  curriculum,  required 
of  all  uses  majors.  By  their  second  or  third  semester,  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  "Introduction  to  Education,"  which  begins  their  introduction  to  professional 
education.  The  field  component  in  this  and  other  courses  gives  students  the 
opportimity  to  see  classrooms  and  other  educational  settings  first-hand.  In  their 
jimior  and  senior  years,  most  students  concentrate  on  completion  of  professional 
education  courses.  The  culmination  of  professional  education  is  student  teaching. 
In  the  fall  of  1990,  student  teaching  became  a  fourteen-week  experience  of  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  a  pubHc  school  teacher  and  a  School  of  Education  faculty 
member. 

Early  Childhood  Education.  The  early  childhood  education  program  provides 
preparation  for  teaching  in  kindergartens  for  four-  and  five-year  old  children  and  in 
the  primary  schools,  grades  one  through  four.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
auriculum  consists  of  course  work  in  the  liberal  arts  in  order  to  establish  a  broad 
educational  backgroimd  prior  to  professional  education.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  students  engage  in  field  experiences  in  fovu"  methods  courses.  These 
experiences  are  sequential  and  incremental;  they  lead  to  the  responsibilities  of  full- 
time  teaching  expected  during  the  student-teaching  semester. 

To  meet  general  education  requirements,  early  childhood  education  majors 
are  required  to  have  24  semester  hoiu"s  in  fine  arts  and  literature,  23  or  24  semester 
hours  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  16  semester  hours  in  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Major  requirements  include  56  semester  hours  in  co-professional  courses 
and  professional  education  courses.  Students  also  take  8  or  9  semester  hours  of 
electives  to  complete  a  total  of  127  to  129  semester  hours. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  program  in  the  past  few  years  in 
general  education  requirements  and  in  the  major  requirements.  Under  general 
requirements,  students  now  take  "Introduction  to  Computer  Technology"  and  a  1- 
semester-hour  laboratory  course  called  "Microcomputers  in  Education."  Early 
childhood  education  majors  also  take  "Principles  of  Regional  Geography"  because 
most  public  school  teachers  teach  South  Carolina  history  in  the  third  grade.  The 
number  of  semester  hours  for  'Art  for  Elementary  Schools"  and  for  "Music  for  Young 
Children"  have  been  reduced  from  3  hours  for  each  course  to  2  semester  hours  each; 
the  reduction  allows  for  additional  elective  semester  hours. 

In  the  professional  program,  the  number  of  semester  hours  for  the  methods 
courses  "Math  for  the  Young  Child,"  "Social  Studies  for  the  Young  Child,"  and 
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"Science  for  the  Young  Child"  have  been  increased  from  2  to  3  semester  hours  in 
order  to  include  a  field-based  component  for  each  course.  Increasing  the  number  of 
semester  hours  has  been  accomplished  by  eliminating  the  unsupervised  practicum 
experiences.  Student-teaching  requirements  and  hours  have  been  changed  from  a 
sixteen-week  experience  to  fourteen  weeks  and  the  semester  hours  have  been 
reduced  from  15  to  12.  The  reduction  in  time  and  hours  allows  for  the  inclusion  of 
a  2-hour  classroom  management  course  and  a  1-semester  hour  measurement  and 
evaluation  course.  Students  take  these  courses  in  the  two  weeks  preceding  their 
placement  in  student  teaching. 

"Introduction  to  Education"  has  been  included  in  the  early  childhood 
education  program  to  give  students  supervised  clinical  experience  in  educational 
settings  early  in  their  college  career.  The  course  gives  students  a  picture  of  Ufe  in 
the  classroom  so  that  they  may  explore  the  field  of  education  to  determine  if 
professional  education  is  a  career  they  would  like  to  pursue.  "Introduction  to 
Adolescent  and  Adult  Psychology"  was  added  to  the  program  to  provide  a  broader 
perspective  on  human  development.  The  course  is  taught  with  a  clinical  experience 
included  so  that  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  educational 
environments  under  the  supervision  of  a  college  instructor. 

Elementary  Education.  The  elementary  education  program  prepares  students 
to  teach  in  grades  one  through  eight.  The  program  consists  of  a  general  liberal  arts 
background,  professional  education  training,  and  preparation  in  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught.  General  education  requirements  of  64  to  65  semester  hours  are  the 
same  as  those  for  early  childhood  education  majors,  24  semester  hours  in  fine  arts 
and  literature,  23  to  24  semester  hours  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  16  semester 
hours  in  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Major  requirements  include  55  semester  hours  in  professional  courses. 
Students  take  8  to  9  semester  hours  in  elective  courses  for  a  total  of  127  to  129 
semester  hours  in  the  major. 

Elementary  education  majors  take  "Education  Procedures  for  Exceptional 
Children,"  a  3-semester  coiu-se  with  8  contact  hours  of  supervised  observation. 
Students  also  take  four  methods  courses  of  2  semesters  each.  In  the  practiciun 
accompanying  these  courses,  students  teach  lessons  in  language  arts,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies.  Seminars  and  group  discussions  are  included  besides  the 
15  semester  hours  of  teaching  and  observation  in  the  public  school  classroom. 

Secondary  Education.  The  secondary  education  program  provides  intensive 
specialization  in  the  particular  subject  that  students  plan  to  teach.  The  program 
requires  a  general  liberal  arts  background  and  professional  education  instruction. 
The  secondary  education  curriculum  may  lead  to  either  of  two  baccalaureates,  a 
bachelors  degree  in  arts  or  in  sciences.  The  teaching  field  selected  usually 
determines  the  type  of  degree  granted.  The  bachelor  of  arts  degree  requires 
completion  of  the  second  semester  level  of  a  foreign  language.  The  program 
prepares  students  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  in  six  areas:    biology,  chemistry, 
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mathematics,  English,  social  studies  with  history  or  social  studies  with  political 
science  emphasis. 

Students  complete  15  to  21  semester  hours  in  fine  arts  and  literature,  20  to 
24  semester  hours  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  15  semester  hours  in  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  depending  upon  theu"  specialization.  Professional  education 
courses  taken  by  all  secondary  education  majors  include  "Introduction  to  Education," 
two  courses  in  human  growth  and  development,  and  a  course  in  education  procedures 
for  exceptional  children.  Other  courses  in  the  professional  program  are  secondary- 
school  curriculum  courses,  a  secondary-school  practicum,  reading  in  the  secondary 
school  content  areas,  methods  of  secondary  education,  and  a  methods  course  specific 
to  the  major.  A  course  in  resources  for  teaching  also  is  required.  During  the  student 
teaching  semester,  students  complete  a  course  in  classroom  management  and  a 
course  in  educational  measurement  and  evaluation. 

Students  working  for  certification  in  biology  take  32  semester  hours  in  major 
courses.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  take  36  semester  hours  in  major  courses. 
For  education  certification  in  mathematics,  students  take  39  semester  hours  in  the 
concentration  area.  In  English  certification,  students  take  33  semester  hours  in  the 
concentration  area.  Students  wishing  to  be  certified  to  teach  social  studies  and 
history  in  secondary  school  take  36  semester  hours  in  the  concentration  area,  and 
those  who  want  to  be  certified  to  teach  social  studies  and  political  science  take  39 
semester  hours  in  the  concentration  area. 

Physical  Education.  The  physical  education  program  prepares  students  to 
teach  physical  education  in  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  Like  other  majors 
in  the  School  of  Education,  physical  education  majors  complete  a  core  program  in 
the  Uberal  arts  and  a  professional  program.  The  program  requires  47  semester  hours 
of  general  education  courses,  not  including  an  additional  15  semester  hours  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  developmental  psychology.  There  are  2  elective  hours. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  work  is  in  professional  education  courses.  The  program 
consists  of  a  total  of  129  semester  hours. 


Performance  of  Program  Graduates 

The  success  of  the  School  of  Education's  programs,  curricula,  and  faculty  can 
be  measured,  in  part,  by  the  success  of  education  majors  on  the  National  Teachers 
Examination  (NTE),  For  the  period  1985-90,  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
students  passing  the  examination  are 
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1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

198! 

Percent 

63 

81 

89 

89 

91 

Number 

64 

26 

44 

62 

78 

The  figures  indicate  that  over  the  last  five  years,  an  average  of  82  percent  of  the 
education  majors  taking  the  NTE  pass  the  examination.  The  lowest  rate  of  success 
was  in  1985-86  when  63  percent  of  those  taking  the  examination  passed;  the  highest 
success  rate  was  in  1989-90  when  91  percent  of  the  education  majors  taking  the 
examination  passed. 


Mary  Black  School  of  Nursing 


Description 


The  Mary  Black  School  of  Nursing  offers  an  associate  degree  in  nursing 
(ADN)  and  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  (BSN).  The  baccalaureate  program 
has  two  tracks:  a  registered-nurse  completion  track  that  allows  registered  nurses  the 
opportunity  to  complete  a  four-year  college  degree,  and  a  four-year  track  through 
which  entering  students  can  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  are  eligible  to  apply  to 
take  the  licensing  examination  for  registered  nurses.  The  associate  degree  program 
was  first  accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  (NLN)  in  1974.  The 
baccalaureate  program  began  in  1977;  it  achieved  NLN  accreditation  in  1979.  The 
four-year  track  was  instituted  in  1986. 

The  School  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the  School, 
assisted  by  program  directors  for  the  associate  and  baccalaureate  programs.  The 
School  has  a  total  of  25  full-time  faculty,  housed  in  the  Mary  Black  School  of  Nursing 
Building.  The  building  is  16,000  square  feet,  including  over  4,000  square  feet  of 
laboratory  space,  a  1,000  square  foot  Learning  Resources  Center,  and  over  500 
square  feet  of  audiovisual  viewing  rooms.  Besides  the  computer  resources  available 
to  all  students  at  the  University,  the  School  maintains  a  computer  laboratory  as  part 
of  its  Learning  Resource  Center.  The  School  has  contractual  agreements  with  the 
health  care  agencies  that  are  used  for  practica,  stipulating  both  the  School's 
responsibilities  and  the  health  care  agencies'  responsibilities.  The  School  has  control 
of  the  learning  experiences  selected,  the  supervision  of  students,  and  the  awarding 
of  credit. 
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Admission 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  associate  degree  program  once  a  year  in  the  fall 
semester.  Admission  is  competitive;  minimum  requirements  include  SAT  scores  of 
350  for  the  verbal  and  350  for  the  mathematics  portions  of  the  test  (for  students 
under  age  22),  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.0  on  12  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  (for  applicants  with  previous  college  work)  and  grades  of  "C"  or  better  on  all 
required  nursing  and  science  courses.  Applicants  without  previous  college  work  must 
take  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test.  Applicants  scoring  at  the  50th  percentile  or 
above  are  considered  for  admission  in  the  category  of  regular  students.  Applicants 
scoring  between  the  25th  and  49th  percentile  must  successfully  complete  "Effective 
Reading"  during  their  first  semester  in  the  program.  Students  scoring  below  the  25th 
percentile  must  successfully  complete  "Effective  Reading"  before  reapplying  for  the 
program. 

AppUcants  for  admission  to  the  baccalaureate  program  must  be  admitted  as 
regular  students  at  USCS,  have  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.3  and  a  minimum  grade  of  "C" 
on  all  required  science  courses.  Students  may  repeat  a  required  science  course  only 
once.  SAT  scores  of  350  on  both  the  verbal  and  mathematics  portions  of  the 
examination  are  required  for  students  under  the  age  of  25.  Applicants  to  the  nursing 
track  must  be  registered  nurses  with  a  current  license.  Students  in  the  RN 
completion  track  are  usually  admitted  in  the  simmier  sessions  prior  to  the  senior 
year,  but  may  be  admitted  in  the  fall  or  spring  semesters.  Students  in  the  four-year 
track  are  admitted  in  the  sophomore  year  usually  m  the  fall  semester  but  in  all  cases 
by  the  first  clinical  nursing  course  in  the  spring  semester. 


Curriculum 

Associate  Degree  Program.  The  associate  degree  program  teaches  students 
to  provide  technical-level  nursing  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  or 
professional  nurse.  The  program  requires  two  years  to  complete.  Besides  nursing 
courses,  the  program  include  courses  in  English  composition  and  literature, 
introductory  and  developmental  psychology,  and  sociology  or  anthropology,  totaling 
15  semester  hours.  The  program  also  includes  12  semester  hours  of  biology  courses. 
Altogether,  about  41  percent  of  the  semester  hours  required  are  taken  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  the  remaining  hours  in  nursing  courses. 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Program.  The  curricular  requirements  for  the  baccalau- 
reate program  includes  courses  in  nursing,  natural  sciences,  and  liberal  arts.  The 
program  requires  47  to  48  semester  hours  of  general  education  course  work  and 
between  57  and  58  semester  hours  of  nursing  courses.  Three  semester  hours  are 
available  as  electives.  The  total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  graduation 
is  125. 
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Most  curricular  requirements  must  be  taken  in  a  prescribed  sequence,  as 
detailed  in  the  Catalog. 

Scholarly  and  creative  achievement  is  encouraged  through  the  Nursing  Honor 
Society  and  the  Outstanding  Nursing  Student  Award.  Nursing  majors  also  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  University's  honor  societies  and  programs. 


Performance  of  Program  Graduates 

A  measurement  of  the  success  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is  the  number  of 
nursing  graduates  who  are  successful  in  passing  the  National  Council  Licensure 
Examination.  The  numbers  and  percentages  of  associate  degree  nursing  students 
passing  the  ADN  examination  over  the  last  five  years  are 

1986        1987         1988         1989         1990 


Percent 

88 

92 

96 

92 

100 

Number 

53 

48 

42 

46 

66 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  success  of  associate  degree  nursing  school  graduates  on 
the  national  licensure  examination  has  averaged  almost  94  percent  over  the  last  five 
years.  Of  special  significance,  in  1988,  of  42  students  taking  the  examination,  96 
percent  of  them  passed  on  the  first  try;  in  1990,  100  percent  of  the  sixty-six  students 
taking  the  examination  achieved  the  same  success. 

In  July  1990,  the  first  graduates  who  were  enrolled  in  the  four-year  track  of 
the  baccalaureate  nursing  program  wrote  the  Ucensing  examination  for  the  registered 
nurse.  Of  the  ten  students  who  took  the  examination,  eight  passed. 


School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences 


Description 

Administration.  The  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  is  the  largest  of  the 
four  schools  at  USCS.  The  School  has  been  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  Division 
of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature;  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences;  and  the  Division  of  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering.  Because  of  the 
size  of  the  Division  of  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering,  and  because  of 
aligimients  in  disciplines,  in  1989  the  Division  voted  to  separate  into  two  Divisions, 
a  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  and  a  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 
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and  Engineering.  The  new  organization  became  effective  July  1,  1990.  (The  three 
original  divisions  themselves  were  created  at  the  time  of  the  1981  self-study; 
following  the  precedent  of  that  study,  this  study  concentrates  on  the  academic 
structure  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  decade.  Consequently,  this  discussion  deals 
only  with  the  Division  of  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering.)  In  addition,  the 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  Program  is  located  within  the  School. 

The  School  is  administered  by  a  Dean;  each  of  the  divisions  has  a  chair,  who 
reports  to  the  Dean.  The  School  also  has  an  assistant  dean.  The  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  Program  is  headed  by  a  Director  who  reports  to  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
The  School  has  seventy-nine  full-time  faculty,  or  more  than  55  percent  of  all  the 
faculty  at  USCS.  Courses  are  offered  in  twenty-eight  discipUnes.  The  School  awards 
degrees  in  eleven  fields  of  major  study. 

Long-Range  Planning.  Plaiming  for  the  programs,  curricula,  and  needs  of  the 
School  has  taken  place  under  the  leadership  of  the  Dean  through  the  development 
of  a  five-year  plan.  The  steering  committee  for  the  plan  consists  of  faculty  elected 
from  each  division,  and  several  ex  officio  members.  In  a  year-long  process,  the 
committee  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the  School  and  made  recommendations  concerning 
the  purposes  of  the  School,  the  development  of  new  majors,  and  increases  in  support 
staff  and  faculty. 

The  final  version  of  the  School's  five-year  plan  details  the  School's  objectives, 
assigns  responsibilities  to  administrators  and  faculty,  and  provides  a  time-line  for 
completion  of  six  major  categories  of  goals.  Through  open  hearings,  memoranda, 
and  a  final  vote  on  the  plan,  the  faculty  of  the  entire  School  has  been  involved  in  the 
plaiming  process  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

In  March  of  1989,  the  faculty  of  the  School  approved  a  set  of  five  goals  for  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  Consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  University, 
the  School  provides  opportunities  for  students  to: 

•  acquire  proficiency  in  communications  and  mathematics; 

•  develop  the  abiUty  to  reason,  critically  and  ethically, 

•  obtain  historical,  scientific,  social,  and  cultural  perspectives; 

•  attain  a  high  level  of  scholarship  in  the  School's  degree  programs; 

•  regard  learning  as  a  continuing  process  of  intellectual  growth. 

These  goals  are  implemented  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  each  of  the  three 
academic  divisions  of  the  School.  The  divisions  are  discussed  below. 
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Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature 

Description.  The  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  includes 
twenty-seven  full-time  faculty  members,  including  two  faculty  who  also  teach  in  other 
schools  at  uses  (one  of  the  two  has  administrative  duties).  The  faculty  offers 
instruction  in  the  disciphnes  of  art,  EngUsh,  French,  German,  Japanese,  Spanish, 
journalism,  music,  and  theater  and  speech. 

The  1981  self-study  reported  that  "a  special  problem"  faced  by  faculty  in  the 
division,  especially  faculty  teaching  English,  "is  the  excessive  employment  of  part-time 
instructors."  The  1981  study  pointed  out  that  hiring  part-time  faculty  rather  than  full- 
time  faculty  means  fewer  faculty  to  perform  the  necessary  tasks  of  advisement  and 
committee  work.  Also,  it  was  suggested  that  part-time  faculty  may  not  share  the 
same  level  of  commitment  to  students  and  the  institution  as  full-time  faculty."*  As 
a  result,  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  imbalance  between  part-time  and  full- 
time  faculty  in  all  academic  units  of  the  University  by  holding  the  percentage  of 
sections  taught  in  any  discipline  by  part-time  faculty  to  below  20  percent  (see  page 
162).  In  the  fall  of  1989,  part-time  faculty  accounted  for  22  percent  of  aU  faculty  in 
the  Division. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  the  Division  occupied  a  new  classroom  building  especially 
designed  for  the  performing  arts,  fine  arts,  and  languages.  The  Humanities  Building 
and  Performing  Arts  Center  has  a  4,600-square  foot  theater  augmented  by  over  5,600 
square  feet  of  support  space  (Ught  and  sound  control  rooms  and  technical  decks). 
The  theater  is  the  finest  facility  of  its  kind  between  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  Humanities  Building  contains  especizdly  designed  spaces  for 
music,  a  journalism  laboratory,  art  studios,  and  a  language  laboratory.  A  concern  for 
the  faculty  teaching  foreign  languages,  however,  is  the  absence  of  equipment  for  the 
language  laboratory.  The  present  facilities  for  the  language  laboratory  are  antiquated 
and  inadequately  equipped. 

The  Division  offers  only  one  major,  English.  The  absence  of  more  majors  is 
a  concern  for  faculty  both  in  and  out  of  the  division.  In  part,  the  absence  of  majors 
within  the  Division  is  the  result  of  the  early  growth  of  USCS.  Located  in  a 
community  served  by  two  other  liberal  arts  institutions.  Converse  and  Wofford 
Colleges,  USCS  struggled  to  maintain  a  separate  identity,  emphasizing  professional 
education  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  alone  suppUed.  The  result,  in  part,  has  been  a 
faculty  perception  that  the  administration  is  not  "concerned  with  their  having  a  full 
professional  life  as  a  major  department."^ 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  major  changes  have  taken  place  that  have 
expanded  the  role  of  USCS.  First,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  placed  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  education,  especially  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  Education  Improvement  Act  increased  minimum  requirements  for 
graduation  for  all  South  CaroUna  secondary  schools.  Second,  USCS  itself,  as  part  of 
the  use  System,  has  created  more  stringent  admission  standards,  thus  raising  the 
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caliber  of  entering  students.  Better  prepared  students  require  more  advanced  college 
course  work.  Yet,  local  secondary  schools  offer  foreign  language  courses  and  art 
courses  at  more  advanced  levels  than  are  offered  by  USCS.  As  a  result,  the 
University  provides  no  incentive  for  those  students  with  interests  in  these  areas  to 
attend  USCS;  often  the  best  students,  they  are  attracted  to  other  institutions  that 
encourage  them  to  develop  still  further  the  education  in  the  arts  and  languages  they 
began  to  acquire  in  high  school. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  additional  majors  in  the  arts  and  in  foreign 
languages  undermines  the  mission  of  the  University  to  graduate  students  with  "a 
heightened  awareness  and  appreciation  of  language,  literature,  the  visual  and 
performing  arts."  The  absence  of  these  majors  detracts  from  the  University's  obliga- 
tion to  "enhance  the  quality  of  life"  for  the  students  who  attend  USCS.*  The  lack 
of  majors  other  than  English  is  also  not  in  keeping  with  several  national  studies  of 
higher  education,  each  of  which  recommends  that  undergraduate  education  should 
emphasize  development  of  an  appreciation  for  the  Uberal  arts.  The  University  as  a 
public  institution  has  an  obhgation  to  be  a  conununity  resource  for  the  Uberal  arts. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  a  commimity  such  as  the  piedmont  region  of  South 
Carolina,  where  an  emphasis  on  the  practical  (and  necessary)  value  of  earning  a 
livelihood  often  takes  precedence  over  the  enrichment  of  life.  Allan  Bloom 
summarizes  the  university's  obhgation  in  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  a  work 
that  helped  to  form  the  basis  for  the  faculty's  rewriting  of  the  USCS  mission 
statement: 

there  is  one  simple  rule  for  the  university's  activity:  it  need  not  concern  itself  with 
providing  its  students  with  experiences  that  are  available  in  democratic  society.  They 
will  have  them  in  any  event.  It  must  provide  them  with  experiences  they  cannot  have 
there.^ 

These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  role  of  the  University  in  defining 
and  maintaining  the  importance  of  the  liberal  arts  is  independent  of  headcounts, 
numbers  of  majors,  and  enrollment  figures.  To  be  a  university  requires  the 
availability  of  course  offerings  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  However,  as  a  state  institu- 
tion, a  premium  must  be  placed  upon  accountability,  and  accoimtability  often  means 
enrollment  figures.  Here,  however,  the  evidence  suggests  the  need  for  more  majors 
in  humanities.  For  example,  the  number  of  English  majors  has  increased  by  almost 
90  percent  in  the  last  five  years-making  English  the  third  fastest-growing  major, 
behind  only  criminal  justice  and  secondary  education.  The  rapid  growth  in  majors 
in  English  corresponds  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty  members 
teaching  English:  between  the  years  1985  to  1990,  five  new  faculty  were  hired  in 
English.  It  is  a  truism  that  enrollments  caimot  be  expected  where  courses  are  not 
offered.  The  inability  to  offer  advanced  classes  in  most  of  the  disciplines  in  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  makes  low  enrollments  in  these 
courses  certain. 
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Finally,  the  times  are  right  for  the  development  of  new  majors  in  the  division. 
The  development  of  new  majors  would  correspond  to  the  division's  move  into  the 
new  Humanities  Building,  providing  an  added  emphasis  upon  the  humanities.  A 
recently  secured  matching  funds  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  will  provide  a  continuing  endowment  of  $400,000  for  the  purchase  of 
library  materials  in  the  humanities.  The  appointment  of  an  assistant  dean  in  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  will  facilitate  the  development  of  new  majors  in 
the  division. 

Extracurricular  Activities.  The  faculty  of  the  division  currently  sponsor 
several  organizations  for  students  with  majors  in  the  division.  Among  these  are  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  the  Literary  Club,  and  the  USCS  Debate  Team. 
The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  has  sponsored  a  "media  event"  which  brought 
local  minority  news  celebrities  to  campus  for  a  televised  panel  discussion  of  job 
opportunities  for  minorities  in  the  media.  The  Literary  Club  has  co-sponsored  and 
judged  the  literary  competition  for  the  Prickly  Peai^  awards  issue,  a  competition 
which  receives  thousands  of  entries  every  year.  The  Debate  team  recently  won 
honors  at  a  southeastern  regional  tournament. 

The  faculty  in  the  division  have  sponsored  cultural  enrichment  field  trips  for 
various  courses  taught  by  the  faculty  of  the  division.  Faculty  have  taken  students  to 
Atlanta,  Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  these 
working  field  trips  is  to  allow  students  to  engage  in  research  and  to  develop  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  continuing  education  and  scholarship.  As  a  result  of  many  of 
these  trips,  student  have  written  or  created  works  which,  though  often  a  part  of  the 
course  requirements,  become  important  parts  of  the  University's  cultural  history.  For 
example,  during  a  series  on  the  Vietnam  War  sponsored  by  the  division,  the  Creative 
Writing  class  made  a  trip  to  the  Vietnam  War  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Students  on  the  trip  produced  a  section  in  Prickly  Pear.  This  issue  received  a  first 
place  rating  in  a  competition  of  college  literary  magazines  conducted  by  Columbia 
University;  "excellence  of  student  writing"  was  cited  as  a  major  reason  for  the  award. 
The  student  who  edited  this  issue  recently  won  a  chapbook  competition.  Other 
majors  also  have  achieved  honors  with  their  writing;  two  have  won  national  Uterary 
competitions  and  two  have  pubHshed  books  since  their  graduation  from  USCS. 

Curriculum.  Upper-level  offerings  in  creative  writing,  linguistics,  and  theater 
and  speech  are  now  offered  every  semester.  These  course  offerings  have  become  the 
basis  for  student  presentations  at  national  conferences,  for  example,  the  Association 
for  Asian  Studies,  the  Speech  Communication  Association,  and  the  National 
Educational  Computer  Conference.  English  and  all  other  discipUnes  taught  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Division  are  discussed  below. 


^Formerly  known  as  Maggie's  Drawers.  {Maggie's  Drawers  refers  to  a  near-miss  in  target  shooting, 
an  image  derived  from  the  University's  identification  with  the  Spartan  Rifles  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
However,  the  impUcation  of  "near-miss"  led  some  to  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  title.) 
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English.  In  recent  years,  faculty  in  the  Division  have  chosen  a  common  topic 
to  emphasize.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1989,  study  focused  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
All  freshman  Enghsh  classes  studied  Dear  America:  Letters  Home  From  Vietnam, 
edited  by  Bernard  Edelman.  A  campus  lecture  by  Neil  Sheehan,  author  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning^  Bright  Shining  Lie,  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  among 
almost  two  dozen  events,  including  discussions,  lectures,  films,  and  an  exhibit  of  art 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  In  the  spring  of  1990,  stereotypes  was  the  common  topic 
adopted.  Freshmen  read  the  play  The  Colored  Museum  by  George  C.  Wolfe  and  also 
saw  a  production  mounted  by  the  USCS  Shoestring  Players.  Related  faculty-plaimed 
events  included  panel  discussions,  art  exhibits,  and  films  on  the  experiences  of 
minorities  in  the  United  States. 

Students  in  all  degree  programs  are  required  to  complete  "EngUsh  Composi- 
tion," and  "Composition  and  Literature"  (or  their  equivalent),  which  emphasize 
writing  and  learning  about  Uterary  genres.  Students  may  select  an  honors  section  of 
"Composition  and  Literature,"  instead  of  the  regular  composition  courses.  Selected 
freshmen  may  be  placed  in  "Basic  Writing,"  on  the  basis  of  a  writing  sample. 
Enrollment  in  the  "Basic  Writing"  sections  is  limited  to  twenty  students  and  in  the 
composition  courses  to  twenty-five  students. 

Selected  topics  courses  in  language  and  Uterature  have  focused  predominately 
on  women's  studies  or  international  Uterature.  Special  topics  courses  have  been 
offered  each  semester  and  during  summer  sessions. 

Students  must  take  English  courses  above  the  100-level  to  meet  requirements 
in  the  degree  programs  of  three  schools.  In  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences, 
students  may  use  English  courses  to  fulfill  the  general  education  arts  and  humanities 
requirement.  Students  majoring  in  computer  science  must  take  three  upper-level 
EngUsh  (or  business  administration)  courses  and  may  choose  three  additional 
upper-level  EngUsh  courses  to  fulfiU  requirements  for  the  major.  History  and 
sociology  majors  may  choose  two  courses  in  Uterature,  as  may  majors  in  poUtical 
science  and  psychology. 

Students  with  majors  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  must  take  two 
EngUsh  courses  above  the  200-level.  In  the  School  of  Education,  aU  majors  take  two 
Uterature  courses;  in  addition,  early  childhood  education  and  elementary  education 
majors  take  "Children's  Literature."  Secondary  education  majors  may  specialize  in 
English. 

The  major  in  EngUsh  requires  27  to  36  semester  hours  in  EngUsh  courses, 
including  3  semester  hours  in  Unguistics  or  development  of  the  language;  6  semester 
hours  each  in  British  and  American  literature;  a  3-semester-hour  senior  seminar;  and 
6  semester  hours  in  other  English  courses  or  12  semester  hours  in  journalism. 

Journalism.  Thirteen  courses  are  offered  in  joumaUsm  (print,  broadcasting, 
and  pubUc  relations-advertising),  aU  at  the  300  or  400-level.  Students  majoring  in 
EngUsh  may  choose  to  take  a  concentration  in  joumaUsm.  With  the  addition  of  new 
faculty,  course  offerings  have  expanded.    Within  the  last  four  years,  courses  have 
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been  added  in  "Writing  for  Broadcasting,"  "History  of  American  Broadcasting,"  and 
"Radio  and  Telecommunications  Management."  The  journalism  faculty  maintain  an 
active  internship  program  which  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
work-a-day  world  of  professional  media  (radio,  advertising,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  television).  The  internship  program  has  proven  to  be  very  successful  with 
students  and  community  participants.  Selected  topics  courses  in  journalism  are  often 
used  by  students  to  fulfill  requests  for  courses  in  film  criticism  and  studies  of  media 
ethics  and  the  role  of  minorities  in  the  media.  Faculty  in  the  Division  are  proposing 
a  major  in  communications,  with  emphasis  in  journalism,  theater,  and  speech. 

Foreign  Languages.  The  foreign-language  program  correlates  with  the 
emphasis  the  University  puts  on  international  education  and  responds  to  the  needs 
of  the  significant  numbers  of  international  businesses  in  the  community.  Faculty  in 
the  foreign  languages  are  revising  the  curriculum  to  reflect  the  results  of  a  change 
in  University  admission  requirements.  All  recent  high  school  graduates  now  are 
required  to  have  had  two  years'  study  in  one  foreign  language  upon  admission  to 
college.  As  a  result,  students  who  are  admitted  come  better  prepared  than  formerly. 
In  the  last  four  years,  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  French, 
German,  and  Hispanic  culture  (three  courses);  and  upper-level  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  Begiiming  courses  in  Japanese  also  have  been  taught. 

The  foreign  language  program  serves  primarily  students  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences,  where  most  majors  require  two  semesters  of  foreign 
language;  English  and  history  majors  must  take  an  additional  3  semester  hours  of 
foreign  language  courses  at  the  200-level.  Students  in  all  degree  programs  may  take 
foreign-language  courses  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  general  education  foreign 
culture  requirement. 

Extra-class  activities  extend  foreign  language  course  experiences.  For 
example,  the  International  Club  sponsors  a  series  of  foreign  films  and  enables 
international  students  and  others  interested  in  world  cultures  to  become  acquainted. 
Faculty,  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  other  universities,  also  organize  study  trips 
abroad  for  students. 

Art.  The  art  curriculum  comprises  twelve  courses  taught  on  campus  and  forty- 
six  taught  in  the  Greenville  County  Museum-School  of  Art.  Offered  are  forty-four 
studio  courses,  nine  art  history  courses,  and  one  art  education  course.  In  the  last 
four  years,  faculty  have  added  "Interpreting  Art"  and  second-level  courses  in 
"Computer  Graphics"  and  "Photography." 

Students  in  all  degree  programs  may  choose  art  history  or  art  studio  courses 
to  fulfill  the  general  education  arts  and  humanities  requirement.  In  the  School  of 
Education,  all  majors  are  required  to  take  art  history,  and  all  early  childhood  and 
elementary  education  majors  are  required  to  take  art  education. 

To  enhance  the  classroom  art  program,  the  gallery  director  (a  faculty  member) 
arranges  exhibits  in  the  gallery  of  the  Horace  C.  Smith  Building.    These  exhibits 
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include  six  exhibits  of  regional  artists  each  year.    Recent  shows  also  have  included 
American  Indian  posters  and  work  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Art  Group. 

Music.  Fourteen  different  courses  are  offered  in  music,  with  an  emphasis  on 
musical  performance.  New  courses  in  the  last  four  years  are  "Gospel  Music 
Workshop,"  "Group  Piano,"  and  "Qass  Voice."  In  addition,  students  may  participate 
in  the  Jazz  Band,  Pep  Band,  and  University  Singers. 

Students  in  all  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  may 
choose  music  appreciation  to  fulfill  the  general  education  arts  and  humanities 
requirement.  All  majors  in  the  School  of  Education  take  "Introduction  to  Music," 
and  majors  in  early  childhood  education  also  take  "Music  for  Young  Children." 

Theater  and  Speech.  The  theater  and  speech  curriculum  comprises  eight 
com-ses:  three  in  public  address,  voice  and  diction,  and  debate;  and  five  in  theater 
art,  acting,  and  production.  Theater  and  speech  courses  serve  the  whole  University. 
All  baccalaureate  degree  programs  require  "Public  Address."  Majors  in  all 
baccalaureate  programs  in  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Nursing  may  choose  theater 
history  or  performance  courses  to  fulfill  general  education  arts  and  humanities 
requirements. 

Students  may  participate  in  the  debate  team,  new  in  the  spring  of  1990.  The 
theater  program's  performing  group,  the  Shoestring  Players,  produces  four  well- 
attended  plays  each  year,  offering  students  experience  in  all  aspects  of  theater 
production  and  providing  entertainment  and  opportunities  to  see  and  hear  drama  for 
maity  others  in  the  community.  Students  at  USCS  may  approach  theater  from 
several  different  avenues:  production,  theater  management,  technical  production,  or 
artistic  participation  through  acting  or  directing.  One  of  the  productions  each  year 
showcases  student  talent  in  directing,  stage  or  costume  design,  or,  in  some  cases, 
productions  have  been  entirely  student  produced  and  directed,  such  as  the  recent 
production  of  Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House.  Produced  during  1989-90  were  The  Diviners, 
Ernest  in  Love,  The  Colored  Museum,  and  Extremities. 


Divisioii  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Description.  Currently,  there  are  twenty  full-time  faculty  members  and  two 
administrators  in  the  Division  offering  courses  in  eight  disciplines.  The  Division 
offers  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  in  government  and  international  studies,  history,  and 
sociology.  The  bachelor  of  science  degree  is  offered  in  criminal  justice.  Students  in 
psychology  have  the  option  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  science  degree. 
Although  all  but  the  sociolo©'  degree  have  been  in  place  since  the  middle  1970s, 
modifications  have  been  made  in  all  programs;  the  last  major  changes  were  the 
addition  of  the  general  education  requirements  in  1985.  Criminal  justice  was  revised 
in  1989  and  is  being  considered  for  a  change  to  a  four-year  program  from  its  current 
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upper-level  course  offerings.  In  addition,  courses  are  offered  in  philosophy,  logic, 
geography,  and  anthropology. 

All  disciplines  in  the  Division  suffer  from  a  lack  of  resources.  Some  of  these 
needs  were  addressed  with  the  1990  relocation  of  most  faculty  in  the  Division  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Library  Building.  With  the  move,  the  Division  gained  a 
conference  room  and  faculty  lounge,  although  both  rooms  lack  furniture. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  the  Division  is  for  more  faculty  members.  The 
faculty  of  the  Division  have  some  of  the  highest  enrollments  at  USCS.  In  part,  this 
is  because  of  the  popularity  of  some  majors,  notably  psychology,  but  also  because 
many  of  the  courses  taught  by  the  faculty  of  the  Division  can  be  used  to  fulfill 
general  education  requirements;  'American  National  Government,"  for  example,  is 
required  of  all  USCS  graduates,  while,  courses  in  introductory  history,  psychology, 
and  sociology  frequently  are  used  to  fulfill  additional  required  semester  hours  either 
in  social  sciences  or  electives.  Faculty  in  the  Division  have  the  highest  ratio  of  FTE 
students  to  FTE  faculty,  about  17  to  1  (the  second  highest  ratio  is  found  in  the 
School  of  Business,  about  14  to  1).  While  the  Division  was  authorized  to  hire  three 
more  faculty  (in  history,  government,  and  psychology)  for  the  fall  of  1990,  the 
addition  of  those  faculty  will  still  leave  the  Division  with  a  ratio  of  FTE  students  to 
FTE  faculty  of  15  to  1  (see  page  50);  in  fact,  however,  only  two  faculty  were  added 
to  the  Division.  Added  to  its  difficulties,  the  Division  is  the  least-adequately  funded 
of  all  academic  units  of  the  University. 

Curriculum.  Each  of  the  disciplines  taught  in  the  Division  is  discussed  below. 

Criminal  Justice.  The  criminal  justice  major  was  reviewed  in  1988  and  a  full- 
time  faculty  member  hired  to  teach  courses  and  to  supervise  the  program.  In 
addition,  a  faculty  member  from  sociology  teaches  one-half  time  in  the  program. 
Because  of  the  new  faculty  member,  criminal  justice  is  in  the  process  of  revising 
major  requirements  and  other  course  offerings  within  the  program. 

History.  The  history  faculty  revised  their  course  offerings  during  the  1985-1986 
academic  year.  Besides  renumbering  of  courses,  courses  in  Asian  history  (Japan, 
China,  and  India)  which  had  been  previously  taught  as  topics  in  history  were  added 
to  the  curriculum.  The  interest  of  the  students  and  individual  faculty  members  in 
history  complemented  the  desire  of  the  general  faculty  to  increase  offerings  of  non- 
western  history  and  ctilture. 

Sociology.  The  sociology  major  was  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1989. 
Currently,  three  full-time  sociology  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  teaching  the 
twenty-one  course  curriculimi.  Previously,  a  co-operative  major  with  the  USC 
Columbia  campus  had  been  functioning  on  an  on-again  off-again  basis.  The 
University  and  external  evaluators  felt  that  the  program  had  reached  the  threshold 
needed  in  number  of  majors  and  faculty  to  support  a  separate  degree  program.  In 
response  to  the  assessment  provided  by  the  CHE  review,  the  faculty  of  the  Division 
re-evaluated  the  sociology  course  requirements  for  majors  and  instituted  a  theory  and 
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research  methods  course  along  with  a  senior  seminar  in  preparation  for  elevating  the 
sociology  courses  to  a  sociology  degree. 

Related  closely  to  sociology,  "Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology"  has  been 
taught  each  semester  on  a  day-night  rotation  for  the  last  two  years. 

Government  and  International  Studies  (Political  Science).  Within  the 
government  degree  program  students  can  follow  a  general  program  or  specialize  with 
a  concentration  in  public  administration.  Four  full-time  faculty  members  now  offer 
twenty-nine  courses.  In  the  fall  of  1989,  there  were  eighty-one  students  majoring  in 
poUtical  science.  Many  of  these  students  were  interested  chiefly  in  a  major  they 
consider  appropriate  for  entry  into  law  school.  Consequently,  the  poUtical  science 
faculty  often  double  as  pre-law  advisors  for  the  political  science  majors.  In  addition, 
'American  National  Government"  is  required  of  all  graduates  of  USCS;  as  a  result, 
one-half  of  the  teaching  load  of  all  government  faculty  usually  entails  teaching  the 
introductory  course.  Faculty  in  poUtical  science  are  in  the  process  of  changing  the 
course  requirements  both  for  the  government  concentration  and  for  the  pubUc 
administration  concentration. 

Philosophy  and  Logic.  Philosophy  and  logic  are  taught  by  a  single  fuU-time 
faculty  member.  Philosophy  (ethics)  is  requked  of  criminal  justice  and  computer 
science  majors.  Upon  approval  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  an 
advanced  logic  course  was  offered  in  the  fall  of  1988  and  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum. 

Geogmphy.  A  single  full-time  faculty  member  teaches  geography.  World 
regional  geography  has  been  required  for  early  childhood  education  majors  for 
several  years  and  was  added  to  the  elementary  education  curriculum  in  the  fall  of 

1989.  A  medical  geography  course  was  taught  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the  faU 
of  1987  and  will  be  added  to  the  catalog  in  the  future. 

Psychology.  Psychology  is  one  of  the  most  popular  majors  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences.  In  1990,  the  170  students  selecting  a  psychology  major 
were  taught  by  five  fuU-time  psychology  faculty  members.  While  the  psychology 
curriculum  consists  of  thirty  courses,  the  faculty  in  psychology  offer  large  numbers  of 
independent  study  courses  for  their  students,  sixteen  in  the  five-year  period  1985  to 

1990.  Students  use  these  courses  to  conduct  individual  research  in  conjimction  with 
the  psychology  faculty.  The  faculty,  in  turn,  allow  students  to  Ust  their  names  before 
faculty  names  on  the  finished  research  and  to  present  the  papers  at  professional 
conferences,  contributing  greatly  to  the  students'  vitae  and,  thus,  faciUtating  entrance 
into  graduate  school. 

The  caUber  of  the  psychology  faculty  is  reflected  in  the  written  comments 
made  by  students  on  the  student  questionnaire  conducted  as  part  of  the  self-study. 
The  psychology  faculty  were  singled  out  for  praise  more  often  than  any  other  group 
of  faculty: 
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The  psychology  faculty  in  particular  is  excellent!  They  really  encourage  learning  and 
create  an  environment  to  motivate  students. 

I  respect  the  professors  I  have  had,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  Hovwever,  now 
that  I  am  mainly  in  major  courses,  I  have  found  that  the  psychology  department  is 
definitely  well  staffed. 

Despite  their  efforts,  however,  the  faculty  in  the  discipUne  feel  their  program 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  laboratory  space  and  equipment.  While  the  amount  and 
quality  of  laboratory  space  now  are  much  greater  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last  self-study,  they  remain  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  170  students  majoring 
in  psychology.  The  psychology  laboratory  and  associated  cubicles  include  a  total  of 
only  1,300  square  feet;  the  animal  lab  is  only  an  additional  130  square  feet.  The 
laboratory  space  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  170  students. 


Division  of  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering 

Description.  The  Division  of  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering  is 
composed  of  twenty-nine  full-time  faculty  members  teaching  six  different  discipUnes.* 
The  faculty  is  located  in  two  buildings;  faculty  teaching  computer  science  and 
mathematics  are  located  in  the  Administration  Building  while  faculty  teaching  in  the 
natural  sciences  are  located  hi  the  Smith  Building.  In  1989-90,  over  200  students 
were  majoring  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  representing  8  percent  of  all  declared 
majors.  Thirteen  of  the  faculty  in  the  Division  teach  mathematics;  biology  faculty  are 
the  second  most  numerous  with  six,  followed  by  five  in  computer  science.  For  the 
past  four  years,  the  Division  has  had  the  second-highest  headcount  enrollment  in 
classes,  almost  6,300  students  in  1990. 

The  Division  has  made  significant  progress  in  two  important  areas:  faculty 
and  physical  facilities.  Between  1984-85  and  1989-90,  five  new  full-time  faculty 
members  were  added  to  the  Division.  The  addition  of  these  faculty  members,  plus 
part-time  faculty,  means  that  the  ratio  of  FTE  faculty  to  FTE  students  in  all  classes 
offered  by  the  Division  is  about  11  to  1.  However,  some  disciplines  have  high 
enroUments  in  some  courses  and  high  numbers  of  part-time  faculty  to  teach  some 
courses  (see  pages  147-150  and  162). 

The  size  and  quality  of  laboratory  space  have  improved  dramatically  since  the 
last  self-study.  The  last  study  found  that  "a  primary  concern  of  the  faculty  in  this 
Division  [was]  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  facilities  allotted  to  them  ....  The 
space  available  to  the  Division  .  .  .  was  designed  when  USCS  students  numbered 


*Ln  July  of  1990,  the  Division  was  split  into  two  separate  Divisions:  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  the  Division  of  Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering. 
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approximately  700."^  The  1981  study  went  on  to  conclude:  "all  types  of  physical 
facilities  are  inadequate":  laboratories,  office  space,  and  seminar  rooms.  In  1980, 
total  laboratory  classroom  space  was  just  over  4,700  square  feet.  By  1984,  the 
number  of  square  feet  had  increased  to  almost  6,700.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Smith  Building  in  1985,  the  number  of  square  feet  of  laboratory  space  more  than 
doubled  to  just  over  15,500  square  feet.  Laboratory  classroom  space  had  declined 
with  the  remodeling  of  the  Administration  Building  in  1988.  The  amount  of 
laboratory  space  now  available  is  almost  12,000  square  feet,  about  two  and  one-half 
times  the  number  of  square  feet  available  ten  years  ago. 

To  cite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  square  feet  dedicated  to  laboratories  is 
not  to  say  that  laboratory  conditions  are  wholly  adequate,  only  that  progress  has  been 
made.  When  asked  in  the  faculty  follow-up  survey  to  respond  to  the  statement 
"laboratory  space  is  adequate  in  my  discipline,"  55  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the 
Division  either  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  the  quality  of  laboratory  space 
in  their  disciplines  was  adequate.  Part  of  the  problem  with  laboratory  space  may  lie 
in  the  utilization  of  that  space.  Moreover,  about  43  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the 
Division  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  "the  administration  and  management 
of  laboratory  space  is  adequate." 

The  reasons  for  the  large  percentage  of  faculty  in  the  Division  who  feel  that 
laboratory  space  is  inadequate  may  be  competition  for  optimum  laboratory  space. 
For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1989,  seven  anatomy  laboratories  were  taught,  including 
one  laboratory  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening.  In  the  spring  of  1990,  six 
physiology  laboratories  were  taught,  including  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
evening;  two  anatomy  laboratories  were  also  taught.  The  upper-level  anatomy 
laboratory  was  scheduled  in  a  less  desirable  laboratory  since  the  preferred  laboratory 
was  already  being  used  by  physiology.  Shifting  the  anatomy  course  made  coordi- 
nating the  two  anatomy  laboratories  awkward  and  it  interfered  with  the  teaching  of 
upper  level  biology  courses  scheduled  for  the  same  laboratory. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  remodeling  of  the  Administration  Building  in  1988, 
faculty  in  the  Division  housed  in  the  Administration  Building  have  the  largest 
average  office  sizes  of  any  academic  unit  (133  square  feet,  a  figure  equalled  only  by 
the  School  of  Business),  a  conference  room,  and  a  faculty  lounge. 

Curriculum.  The  Division  provides  instruction  in  biology,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  engineering,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy.  Majors  are 
offered  in  four  of  these  disciplines,  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science,  and 
mathematics.  These  disciplines  are  discussed  below.  To  accommodate  students, 
evening  laboratory  classes  are  normal  for  courses  such  as  "General  Biology,"  "Human 
Anatomy,"  "Human  Physiology,"  "Microbiology,"  "Environmental  Science,"  "Funda- 
mental Chemistry  I  and  II,"  "General  Chemistry  I  and  H,"  "Organic  Chemistry," 
"Physical  Science,"  and  'Astronomy."  Morning  laboratories  have  been  scheduled  in 
biology  and  chemistry.  "Human  Anatomy,"  "Human  Physiology,"  "Microbiology,"  and 
"General  Chemistry"  have  offered  morning  laboratories  in  order  to  allow  scheduling 
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of  multiple  sections.  In  1990-91,  Astronomy  shifted  to  morning  laboratories  because 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  having  only  one  laboratory  for  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Biology.  Six  full-time  faculty  teach  twenty-three  courses  in  biology,  plus  the 
laboratories  associated  with  these  courses.  Most  lower-level  courses  are  hampered 
by  large  class  sizes  in  lecture  sections.  The  introductory  courses  in  biology  required 
for  biology  majors,  the  courses  required  by  the  School  of  Nursing  for  its  majors,  and 
biology  courses  used  to  fulfill  general  education  requirements  routinely  have 
enrollments  of  60  to  70  students  in  each  section  (see  page  150).  Laboratory  sections 
are  limited  to  24  students,  the  maximum  laboratory  capacity,  and  are  typically  taught 
at  room  capacity. 

Biology  laboratory  space  is  adequate  for  some  courses  such  as  microbiology; 
lower-level  courses  suffer  from  having  only  two  laboratory  rooms  available  (see 
above).  Biology  also  relies  heavily  upon  part-time  faculty  to  teach  some  courses.  In 
the  fall  of  1989,  31  percent  of  biology  sections  were  taught  by  part-time  faculty.  The 
percentage  of  sections  taught  by  part-time  faculty  increased  to  33  percent  in  the 
spring  of  1990  and  to  37  percent  in  the  fall  of  1990. 

Chemistry.  The  1981  self-study  reported  that  an  advisory  committee  of  local 
community  leaders  reconmiended  that  a  chemistry  degree  program  be  added  to  the 
uses  curriculimi.'  The  chemistry  major  became  part  of  the  curriculum  in  1988. 
Four  and  one-quarter  full-time  chemistry  faculty  with  degrees  in  the  areas  of  organic, 
inorganic,  and  physical  chemistry  make  up  the  chemistry  discipline.  The  faculty 
members  offer  seventeen  courses  in  chemistry  with  associated  laboratories  for  twelve 
of  these  courses  and  six  recitations.  Chemistry  courses  serve  students  majoring  in  a 
number  of  other  disciplines,  among  them  nursing  majors,  pre-engineering  majors, 
biology,  and  pre-pharmacy  majors.  "Fundamental  Chemistry"  and  "General 
Chemistry,"  and  "Organic  Chemistry"  are  offered  every  fall;  these  courses  are  usually 
filled  to  capacity. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  there  were  eighteen  chemistry  majors,  three  interdisciplin- 
ary studies  majors  with  concentrations  in  chemistry,  and  one  secondary  education 
student  majoring  in  chemistry. 

The  discipline  is  supported  by  four  laboratories  and  a  chemistry  stockroom. 
Available  instnmientation  includes  an  FT-IR  spectrophotometer,  a  UV-visible 
spectrophotometer,  an  NMR  spectrophotometer,  an  atomic-absorption  spectropho- 
tometer, several  gas  chromatographs,  and  a  voltammograph. 

Computer  Science.  The  computer  science  major  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
majors  at  USCS.  In  1990,  131  students  were  enrolled  as  majors.  The  five  full-time 
faculty  members  in  the  discipline  offer  thirty-six  courses.  Students  may  concentrate 
in  three  programs:  computer  science,  computer  science  with  an  applied  mathematics 
concentration,  and  computer  science  with  a  computer  information  systems 
concentration.  Courses  in  computer  science  are  used  to  fulfill  the  general  education 
requirement  of  computer  literacy.  Most  often  used  by  students  to  fulfill  this  category 
of  general  education  is  "Introduction  to  Computer  Technology,"  a  2-semester  hour 
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course  taught  in  conjunction  with  a  l-semester  hour  laboratory.  The  discipline  is 
supported  by  computer  laboratories  and  associated  storage  space  totaling  just  under 
5,000  square  feet. 

Engineering.  Eight  courses  in  engineering  are  offered.  These  courses 
represent  the  first  two  years  of  the  engineering  courses  offered  at  USC-Columbia; 
students  must  transfer  to  finish  an  engineering  degree.  Two  courses  are  taught  by 
local  instructors,  while  the  other  six  are  videotaped  courses  for  which  USCS  provides 
tutors.  There  are  no  full-time  engineering  faculty.  Coordination  of  the  pre- 
engineering  program  with  the  USC-Columbia  School  of  Engineering  is  done  without 
compensation  by  a  USCS  physics  faculty  member. 

Geology.  There  is  one  full-time  faculty  member  in  geology.  Six  geology 
courses  are  offered  plus  the  laboratory  classes  associated  with  these  courses. 
Geology  classes  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  natural  sciences  portion  of  the  general 
education  requirement  and,  as  a  result,  introductory  geology  classes  often  have  high 
enrolbnents,  an  average  enrollment  in  1989-90  of  over  35  students.  Enrollments  in 
geology  courses  in  the  last  two  years  have  made  geology  one  of  the  highest  five 
disciplines  in  average  enrollments.  Laboratory  space  for  the  discipline  is  now  just 
under  1,000  square  feet. 

Courses  in  geology  require  field  trips.  However,  in  1987,  the  University 
divested  itself  of  transportation  for  the  support  of  academics  and  athletics.  Prior  to 
that  time,  USCS  maintained  several  vehicles  available  for  field  trips,  athletics,  and 
University  business.  Difficulties  in  securing  transportation  have  made  field  trips 
increasingly  difficult.  Geology  has  decreased  the  number  of  field  trips  from  six  each 
year,  before  the  current  policy,  to  three  each  year. 

Mathematics.  Mathematics  is  one  of  the  newest  majors  at  USCS.  There  are 
thirteen  full-time  mathematics  faculty  members  offering  thirty-six  courses  in 
mathematics.  In  1989-90,  there  were  five  students  majoring  in  mathematics.  Courses 
in  the  discipline  are  used  to  fulfill  the  general  education  mathematics  requirement. 
The  mathematics  faculty  has  developed  a  rigorous  program  of  assessment  for 
students  taking  the  required  general  education  courses  in  mathematics. 

Physics  and  Astronomy.  Courses  in  physics  and  astrononty  are  taught  by  two 
full-time  faculty  members.  Seven  courses  are  offered  in  addition  to  the  laboratory 
courses  associated  with  six  of  these  courses.  Both  disciplines,  however,  may  be  used 
to  fulfill  the  genersd  education  natural  sciences  requirement.  As  a  result,  the  courses 
often  have  heavy  enrollments.  The  addition  of  the  second  full-time  faculty  member 
in  these  disciplines  in  the  fall  of  1990  has  reduced  the  part-time  teaching  load  from 
56  percent  of  all  sections  taught  to  11  percent  of  sections  taught. 
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Interdisciplinary  Studies  Degree  Program 

Description.  The  Interdisciplinary  Studies  Degree  Program  (IDS)  primarily 
serves  transfer  students  and  non-traditional  students  (above  age  25).  The  program 
permits  students  to  plan  with  faculty  course  work  for  a  bachelors  degree  in  science 
or  bachelors  degree  in  arts.  The  IDS  degree  provides  a  way  for  students  whose 
career  needs  and  academic  backgrounds  do  not  fit  into  the  traditional  degree  format 
to  obtain  a  college  education.  No  separate  faculty  is  associated  with  the  program 
since  students  take  the  same  courses  as  those  in  all  other  disciplines. 

The  program  allows  more  flexibility  in  accepting  transfer  credit  than  other 
degree  programs.  It  permits  students  to  take  specific  courses  needed  for  licensing 
exams  or  curricula  recommended  for  graduate  and  professional  schools.  The 
program  is  useful  for  students  returning  to  college  after  a  long  absence,  students 
changing  careers,  or  students  wishing  to  combine  two  or  more  subject  areas.  In  1990, 
181  students  were  enrolled  in  the  IDS  program;  approximately  90  percent  are 
transfer  students,  each  having  previously  attended,  on  average,  two  or  three  other 
institutions.  The  average  age  of  an  IDS  major  is  29  years  old.  The  students  who 
begin  their  college  work  at  USCS  and  then  select  the  IDS  program  do  so  because  of 
a  change  in  their  goals  or  a  desire  to  combine  studies  in  more  than  one  discipline. 
Common  areas  of  concentration  include  the  social  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  business 
courses  coupled  with  courses  in  social  science.  Graduates  work  in  law  enforcement, 
public  administration,  social  agencies,  enviroimiental  agencies,  the  ministry,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  military. 

To  date,  at  least  sixty  IDS  graduates  have  completed  advanced  degrees.  The 
flexibility  of  the  program  allows  students  to  use  the  IDS  degree  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  licensure  in  medical  technology,  fulfilUng  a  need  cited  by  the  1981  self- 
study.  ^°  Since  1982,  IDS  students  have  a  100  percent  success  rate  on  the  Medical 
Technologist  Registry  national  exam  leading  to  certification. 

The  director  of  the  program  reports  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Humanities 
and  Sciences.  The  responsibilities  of  the  director  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  chairs 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  Faculty  control  of 
the  program  is  achieved  through  the  Interdisciplinary  Studies  Academic  Affairs 
Committee.  The  committee  consists  of  four  elected  faculty  members,  one  from  each 
division  in  the  School  of  Himianities  and  Sciences  and  one  from  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  Economics.^  The  committee  functions  in  the  same  way 
as  each  of  the  divisional  academic  affairs  committees.  In  addition,  the  IDS  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  makes  recommendations  regarding  the  program  to  the  director, 
the  dean,  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Faculty  Senate. 


A  representative  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  is  included  because 
students  majoring  in  IDS  frequently  emoU  in  business  courses. 
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Admission.  Students  apply  to  the  program  after  earning  60  semester  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  with  GPA  of  at  least  2.0.  Upon  approval  of  their  applications, 
the  director  assigns  students  to  faculty  advisors  from  the  students'  areas  of 
concentration.  Faculty  advisors  are  provided  copies  of  students'  transcripts  and  the 
IDS  application.  The  advisors  and  the  students  develop  programs  of  study  which 
meet  the  students'  objectives,  the  general  education  curriculum  required  of  all  USCS 
students,  and  all  discipUne  prerequisites.  The  major  restriction  to  the  programs  of 
study  is  that  no  more  than  30  semester  hours  of  upper-level  course  work  may  be 
taken  in  a  single  discipline.  Changes  to  the  original  program  of  study  must  be  made 
through  an  addendum. 

The  program  may  accept  a  maximum  of  76  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
from  technical  and  associate  degree  programs.  Up  to  90  semester  hours  of  transfer 
credit  may  be  accepted  from  a  four-year  institution,  provided  that  at  least  14 
semester  hours  of  upper-level  course  work  are  completed  at  the  four-year  institution. 
No  more  than  90  semester  hours  are  accepted  from  any  source  or  combination  of 
sources. 

Assessment.  Three  assessments  of  the  IDS  program  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  ten  years:  the  last  self-study,  an  ad  hoc  committee  examination,  and  a  mandatory 
five-year  review  required  of  all  majors  by  CHE. 

The  1981  self-study  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the  IDS  program 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  administration  of  the  other  degree  programs  within  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  including  the  creation  of  a  committee  responsible 
for  direction  or  coordination  of  the  program.^^  As  a  result  of  that  recommendation, 
the  current  administrative  structure  of  the  program,  paralleling  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  three  divisions  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  was 
developed.  In  1985,  an  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences  to  recoimnend  the  means  of  incorporating  the  newly- 
adopted  general  education  requirements  into  the  IDS  program.  In  addition,  that 
committee  also  conducted  an  assessment  of  the  IDS  program,  according  to  the 
criteria  established  by  CHE.  The  review  of  the  program  found  that  the  IDS  program 
worked  well  in  providing  students  with  flexibility  in  accepting  transfer  credit  and  in 
designing  programs  of  study  that  fit  students'  educational  goals.  However,  the 
advisement  process  was  regarded  as  cimibersome  (at  the  time,  three  advisors  were 
required  for  each  student)  and  students  often  applied  late  for  admission  to  the 
program,  making  difficult  the  evaluation  of  students'  programs  and  academic 
progress.  Finally,  the  review  foimd  that  evaluation  of  transfer  credits  often  took 
place  before  students  had  determined  their  educational  goals.^^ 

As  a  result  of  the  1985  assessment,  the  advisement  process  for  IDS  students 
was  made  similar  to  the  processes  followed  in  other  programs,  and  deadlines  were 
estabUshed  for  appUcation  to  the  program.  In  addition,  to  ensure  on-going 
assessment  of  the  program,  the  IDS  Academic  Affairs  Committee  was  created. 
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In  1988,  a  third  assessment  of  the  IDS  program  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
normal  cycle  of  five-year  reviews  required  by  CHE  of  all  major  programs.  The 
reviewers  found  that  there  was  "too  Httle  effort  in  creating  a  coherent  curriculum  for 
each  participant."  They  argued  that  interdisciplinary  programs  "should  be  unified  by 
a  set  of  procedures  and  principles  applied  to  each  participant."^^  While  the 
reviewers  recormnended  that  the  program  be  discontinued,  CHE  recommended  the 
IDS  degree  be  continued  with  the  proviso  that  the  University  provide  a  report 
summarizing  programmatic  changes  to  CHE  by  September  of  1990. 

Responding  to  the  CHE  assessment,  the  IDS  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  twelve  faculty  members  to  discuss  whether  more 
focused  guidelines  were  needed  for  the  concentration  areas  in  the  IDS  program.  The 
ad  hoc  committee  proposed  clear  and  rigorous  standards  for  concentration  areas. 
Those  guidelines  were  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences  in  the  spring  of  1990  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Senate. 


Graduate  Education 


Although  uses  currently  offers  only  imdergraduate  courses,  graduate  courses 
are  taught  on  the  campus  of  USCS.  Maity  of  these  courses  are  part  of  the  USC 
Graduate  Regional  Studies  (GRS)  program  or  the  Professional  Master's  in  Business 
Administration  (PMBA).  Curriculum,  staffing,  and  admissions  are  the  responsibility 
of  USC  in  Columbia. 

The  GRS  program  at  USCS  is  the  largest  of  the  regional  programs  in  the 
state.  Enrollments  in  courses  on  the  USCS  campus  have  increased  gradually  from 
2,861  in  the  1985-86  academic  year  to  3,029  in  1989-90.  EnroUments  are  primarily 
in  the  discipline  of  education.  A  full-time  director  and  three  secretaries  (one 
temporary)  maintain  an  office  in  the  Media  Building. 

The  GRS  program  offers  several  advantages  to  USCS.  It  provides  faculty 
members  who  teach  graduates  courses  with  additional  academic  experiences.  It 
increases  the  opportunities  for  the  undergraduate  program  by  bringing  to  campus 
graduates  who  have  been  working  several  years  and  are  returning  to  school.  The 
program  offers  a  public  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  especially  to  the 
pubUc  schools  and  their  teachers.  Finally,  it  provides  an  additional  source  of  income 
to  USCS. 

The  disadvantages  for  USCS  also  are  apparent.  Although  most  GRS  courses 
are  taught  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in  summer  when  mary  classrooms  are  available, 
occasionally  the  space  needs  of  the  GRS  program  have  been  in  conflict  with  USCS 
needs.  USCS  faculty  who  teach  a  course  for  GRS  on  a  release-time  basis  have  not 
always  been  replaced  by  an  equally  effective  instructor.   Frequently,  the  pubUc  fails 
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to  distinguish  between  the  undergraduate  program  offered  by  USCS  and  the  graduate 
courses  taught  at  USCS  and  thus  blames  USCS  for  problems  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  USC-Columbia.  The  difficulties  of  many  non-resident  instructors 
have  not  always  been  solved  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  courses  have 
provided  additional  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  USCS  library,  which  has  not 
been  allocated  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  125  FTE  graduate 
students  annually. 

Faculty  from  USCS  who  are  asked  to  teach  a  GRS  course  must  first  be 
approved  for  teaching  that  course  by  appropriate  academic  officers  at  USC-Columbia 
and  USCS.  Courses  may  be  taught  as  an  overload,  in  which  case  the  compensation 
is  normally  7.5  percent  of  the  nine-month  salary,  or  as  a  substimte  for  an  undergrad- 
uate course.  In  the  latter  case,  USCS  is  reimbursed  for  the  faculty  time  provided. 

In  addition  to  this  reimbursement,  USCS  is  given  a  portion  of  the  tuition  and 
state  appropriations  to  cover  the  additional  cost  to  the  library,  the  physical  plant,  and 
miscellaneous  costs  of  supporting  the  GRS  office,  such  as  student  assistants,  postage, 
and  printing  costs.  The  amount  provided,  exclusive  of  salary  reimbursement, 
increased  fi-om  $200,461  in  1981-82  to  $450,336  in  1987-88.  In  practice,  the  amount 
appeared  as  a  credit  against  the  direct  charges  that  USCS  paid  to  Columbia  for 
various  services  provided  to  this  campus.  In  1988-89,  a  new  method  of  computing 
direct  charges  was  adopted.  The  new  method  provided  three  options.  The  option 
selected  by  USCS  involved  adjusting  the  direct  charges  upward  or  downward  each 
year  at  the  same  proportion  as  the  campus  revenue  increased  or  decreased.  The 
effect  of  this  option  has  been  to  freeze  reimbursement  for  GRS  courses  at  the  1987- 
88  level.  The  question  of  how  direct  charges  will  be  assessed  in  the  future  is  being 
studied  currently,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  or  not  USCS  will  again 
resume  the  former  system  of  reimbursement  for  GRS  on  a  per  credit  hour  basis. 

The  $450,336  revenue  from  GRS  has  not  been  used  primarily  to  reimburse 
those  budget  units  which  the  graduate  program  affects  most  directly.  While  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  largest  share  of  GRS  funds  would  be  given  to  the  library,  in  fact 
only  15  percent  of  the  money  was  used  to  offset  the  library's  direct  charges  from 
Columbia.  Approximately  15  percent  of  the  funds  went  to  the  physical  plant,  17 
percent  to  the  student  services  budget,  and  the  largest  part,  36  percent,  went  to  the 
institutional  support  budget.  Consequently,  only  32  percent  of  the  reimbursemeiit 
from  USC-Columbia  was  available  for  academic  needs  of  the  graduate  students.  This 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  normal  practice  at  USCS  of  placing  62  percent  of  revenue 
into  the  academic  budget  and  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  the  additional 
costs  created  by  the  graduate  program  offered  on  campus.  In  fact.  Graduate 
Regional  Studies  Support  is  a  separate  $30,000  item  in  the  1990-91  budget  of  USCS 
and  is  part  of  the  62  percent  of  the  revenue  devoted  to  academic  costs.  Thus,  the 
overall  budgetary  impact  of  the  GRS  program  at  USCS  has  been  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  non-academic  areas  services  more  than  the  revenue  of  the  academic  areas 
of  the  budget. 
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Currently,  both  USC-Columbia  and  USCS  are  involved  in  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  turning  over  the  responsibility  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Education  in 
Early  Childhood,  Elementary  Education,  and  Reading  to  the  School  of  Education  at 
USCS.  Lx)ng-distance  responsibility  for  the  program  has  created  some  coordination 
problems  and  slowed  down  response  time  for  students  and  faculty.  If  these  degree 
programs  become  the  curricular  and  fiscal  responsibility  of  USCS,  they  will  probably 
generate  more  funds  from  tuition  and  state  appropriations  than  USCS  currently 
receives.  Tuition  for  graduate  courses  is  higher  than  for  undergraduate  courses  and 
the  state  appropriations  formula  provides  approximately  60  percent  more  revenue  per 
credit  hour  for  graduate  courses  than  for  undergraduate  courses  taught  during  fall 
and  spring  terms  and  20  percent  more  revenue  for  graduate  courses  than  for 
undergraduate  courses  taught  during  the  summer  terms.  However,  because  ciurent 
revenue  from  GRS  courses  is  partially  tied  in  with  direct  charges,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  fiscal  responsibility. 

Besides  the  programs  offered  by  GRS,  USCS  is  also  the  site  of  courses  leading 
to  a  Professional  Master's  in  Business  Administration  degree.  The  program  began 
at  USCS  in  1987  with  twenty-seven  students.  Enrollment  has  averaged  fifty  students 
each  term  during  the  last  two  years.  Students  take  one  course  per  term  in  the 
evening,  normally  taught  by  a  USCS  faculty  member.  USCS  is  reimbursed  by  the 
College  of  Business  in  Columbia  for  faculty  salaries.  In  addition,  a  member  of  the 
USCS  School  of  Business  faculty  is  given  a  quarter  release  time  for  serving  as 
Assistant  Director  for  the  release  program.  An  administrative  assistant  is  paid  for 
three-quarter  release-time  by  the  USC  College  of  Business.  Students  travel  to 
Columbia  once  a  month  and  can  use  Columbia  library  facilities.  No  expansion  of  the 
program  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  USCS  is  providing  approximately  $10,000 
of  unreimbursed  support  for  the  program  in  1990-91. 


Summary 

USCS  offers  a  diversified  number  of  major  programs:  professional  education 
in  business,  education,  and  nursing,  and  liberal  arts  education  in  eleven  majors  in 
humanities  and  sciences.  Each  of  these  programs  requires  a  minimum  of  47  semester 
hours  of  general  education  course  work.  All  programs  require  additional  elective 
hours,  although  the  nimiber  of  elective  semester  hours  in  the  four-year  programs  (all 
except  the  associate  degree  program  in  nursing)  may  be  as  few  as  2  or  3.  Finally,  all 
programs  require  substantial  work  in  a  single  discipline  or  concentration. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  schools  is  inadequate 
resources.  While  in  some  academic  units,  the  provision  of  resources  for  teaching  has 
improved  dramatically  in  the  last  ten  years  with  the  addition  of  new  laboratories  in 
the  natural  sciences,  a  new  nursing  building,  and  a  new  building  dedicated  to  the 
humanities  opened  in  the  fall  of  1990,  shortages  remain.    The  large  numbers  of 
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m^ors  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  strain  the  ability  of 
the  faculty  of  that  School  to  provide  adequate  advisement;  the  requirement  of  a  large 
number  of  part-time  faculty  in  the  School  of  Education  places  similar  burdens  upon 
the  faculty  of  the  school.  Within  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  faculty 
of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  feels  the  need  for  additional 
majors  to  enrich  the  single  major  now  available  and  to  enhance  other  course 
offerings  both  within  and  without  the  Division.  Faculty  in  the  Division  of  Sciences 
and  Mathematics,  while  better  equipped  with  modem  laboratories,  have  too  httle 
equipment  spread  among  too  many  students  in  introductory  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences;  in  addition,  some  introductory  courses  in  biology  and  physics  regularly  have 
high  enrollments.  In  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  too  few  faculty 
members  teach  classes  with  too  large  enrollments. 


Public  Service 

As  a  public  institution,  USCS  is  mindful  of  its  responsibility  to  provide 
programs  and  services  for  the  community.  The  University's  graduation  speakers  have 
included  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  Helen  Hayes.  Former  Congressmen  Wilbur  Mills 
and  Claude  Pepper  and  joumaUst  Tom  Wicker  took  part  in  a  course  on  southern 
politics,  open  to  the  pubUc.  USCS  also  sponsors  a  convocation  series  that  brings 
prominent  speakers  to  campus.  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm  has  spoken  on 
"Politics  in  a  Pluralist  Society"  and  Richard  Reeves,  author  oi  An  American  Journey, 
addressed  a  convocation  and  took  part  in  a  panel  discussion  on  Tocqueville's  classic 
study  of  American  culture.  Journalist  David  Halberstram  spoke  on  world  economic 
changes  and  their  effect  on  the  United  States.  These  convocations  are  open  without 
charge  to  all  students  and  to  the  general  public;  attendance  includes  school  children, 
church  groups,  and  civic  organizations,  and  has  nimibered  as  maity  as  2,000  people. 
In  addition,  the  University  sponsors  continuing  education  courses  and  activities 
designed  to  enrich  the  public  schools,  encourage  youth  employment,  stimulate 
economic  growth,  and  promote  the  arts. 

Continuing  Education.  The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  at  USCS 
provides  Continuing  Education  Units  (CEU)  credit  and  non-credit  short  courses, 
conferences,  and  professional  development  programs.  The  mission  of  continuing 
education  is  to  make  the  resources  of  USCS  available  to  the  community.  Continuing 
education  provides  course  offerings  for  the  general  public  and  for  business, 
government,  industry,  and  private  organizations.  Courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  employers  may  be  offered  on  campus  or  at  other  sites. 

The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  is  imder  the  direction  of  an 
Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  Vice  Chancellor's  salary  is  paid 
by  the  University.  Salaries  for  two  and  one-forth  staff  members  and  about  twenty 
part-time   reading,   mathematics,   and  music  teachers   are  paid  from  revenues 
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generated  by  the  department.  The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  coordinates 
continuing  education  courses.  It  maintains  a  Continuing  Education  Advisory  Board 
to  initiate  program  topics  from  the  faculty,  public  agencies,  and  other  organizations. 
The  Board  has  one  faculty  representative  from  each  school  plus  two  people  from 
outside  the  University. 

Records  of  continuing  education  enrollments  and  course  offerings  have  been 
compiled  monthly  since  1980.  Current  records  are  kept  on  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  programs  offered,  the  number  of  students  served,  and  the  number  of  CEUs 
awarded. 

Course  offerings  are  divided  into  (1)  professional  programs  and  conferences, 
(2)  travel  programs,  (3)  conraiunity  interest  topics,  (4)  student  programs,  and  (5)  two 
special  climes,  the  USCS  Music  Studio  and  the  Reading  and  Mathematics  CUnic. 
Many  of  the  professional  programs  carry  CEU  credits.  They  are  developed  in 
cooperation  with  experts,  both  academicians  and  practitioners,  in  the  professional 
fields.  Most  professional  programs  and  conferences  carry  CEU  credit.  The  include 
topics  such  as  pharmacology,  computer  software,  suicide  and  depression,  and  breast 
self-examination.  A  Umited  number  of  educational  travel  programs  are  planned  ui 
coordination  with  the  USCS  Alunmi  Association  and  faculty.  Community  interest 
topics  do  not  generally  carry  CEU  credits.  These  include  topics  such  as  investments, 
money  management,  and  grant  writing.  Student  programs  comprise  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  continuing  education  programs.  Fifty-five  programs  for  children 
from  first  grade  through  college  are  divided  into  educational  programs  and  special 
interest  topics.  Educational  programs  have  included  SAT  review,  Head-Start  in 
algebra.  Math  Camp,  reading  enrichment,  and  study  skills.  Special  interest  programs 
have  included  science  experiments  as  well  as  athletics  camps  such  as  soccer, 
basketball,  and  cheerleading.  Two  special  climes,  the  Reading  and  Mathematics 
Clinic  and  the  USCS  Music  Studio,  are  also  conducted  by  continuing  education. 
PubUc  school  students  and  adults  receive  one-to-one  instruction  in  reading  or 
mathematics  following  a  diagnostic  evaluation  in  one  or  both  of  the  content  areas. 
Part-time  certified  teachers  provide  both  the  diagnosis  and  instruction.  The  USCS 
Music  Studio,  begun  in  September  of  1990,  provides  one-to-one  instruction  in  voice, 
piano,  and  guitar.  Public  school  students  and  adults  enroll  in  a  half-hour  or  horn- 
session  on  a  semester  basis. 

From  July  of  1989  to  June  of  1990,  the  University  offered  a  total  of  87 
continuing  education  com^ses  plus  the  two  chnic  programs.  Of  these,  24  percent  of 
the  courses  were  taught  for  CEU  credits.  A  total  of  1,043  participants  took  part  in 
all  course  with  12,016  participant  instructional  hours. 

Public  School  Programs.  USCS  faculty  actively  support  and  encourage  a 
variety  of  programs  to  enhance  pubUc  school  education.  Maggie's  Drawers,  the  USCS 
literary  magazine,  sponsors  an  aimual  literary  and  fine  arts  competition  for  sixty-four 
public  schools  in  the  upstate.  The  competition  is  devoted  to  developing  a  standard 
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of  excellence  in  the  arts.   The  program  includes  the  publication  of  award  winning 
Uterary  works  and  a  luncheon  for  teachers,  administrators,  students,  and  parents. 

Faculty  also  participate  as  sponsors  and  judges  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  History  Day,  a  competition  among  local  public  school  students  designed  to 
promote  a  keener  awareness  of  history.  Similarly,  faculty  sponsor  and  organize  an 
annual  Piedmont  Regional  Science  Fair.  The  fair  encourages  greater  interest  in 
science  in  the  public  schools  through  competitive  science  projects  done  by  public 
school  students. 

The  School  of  Education  sponsors  a  Science  Education  Center.  Created  in 
1985,  the  center  educates  "master"  teachers  of  science  in  the  piedmont  region. 

70,001  Youth  Employment  Program.  USCS  administers  70,001,  a  community 
program  which  provides  job  training  and  placement  together  with  career  develop- 
ment activities  for  high  school  drop  outs  in  Spartanburg,  Union,  and  Cherokee 
counties. 

Graduate  Regional  Studies.  Each  year,  USCS  offers  an  average  of  800  area 
residents  the  opportunity  to  work  toward  obtaining  a  master's  degree  from  the  USC- 
Columbia  by  doing  some  or  all  of  their  course  work  on  the  USCS  campus.  The 
program  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  section  "Graduate  Education." 

The  Arts.  USCS  offers  a  variety  of  events  in  the  arts,  including  gallery 
exhibits,  musical  performances,  drama,  and  film  screenings.  All  of  these  events  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  University  sponsors  events  highlighting  Black  History 
Month,  and  Women's  Week.  The  University  convocation  series  has  presented  poets, 
authors,  and  musicians.  Gwendolyn  Brool«,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet,  has  taken 
part  in  the  series,  as  has  Maya  Angelou,  author  of  /  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings. 
Recently,  the  University  donated  space  in  the  library  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
antique  pianos.  The  George  Case  Collection  is  the  finest  collection  of  antique  pianos 
outside  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  opening  of  the  Humanities  Building  in  the  fall  of  1990  enabled  the 
University  to  expand  its  ability  to  make  available  the  arts  to  the  community. 

Upward  Bound.  USCS  administers  the  Title  IV,  Upward  Bound  program. 
The  Upward  Bound  program  serves  fifty  high  school  students  from  Spartanburg  and 
Cherokee  counties  through  tutoring,  academic  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  mathematics,  and  English,  and  personal  counseling.  Students  attend  a  six- 
week  residential  program  each  summer. 

Educational  Talent  Search.  A  second  Title  IV  program.  Educational  Talent 
Search,  serves  900  high  school  students  through  career  exploration,  academic  support, 
and  post-secondary  goal-setting  and  applications.  One  hundred  junior  high  students 
participate  in  stucfy  skill  programs,  academic  tutoring,  and  coimseling  assistance  in 
three  Spartanburg  County  junior  high  schools  and  one  Cherokee  junior  high  school. 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations  regarding  new  faculty  are  found  in  Chapter  Five,  "The 
Faculty,"  and  recommendations  regarding  USC  System  reimbursements  for  Graduate 
Regional  Studies  are  found  in  Chapter  Eight,  "Financial  and  Physical  Resources." 

L  Grade  Point  Averages.  The  observed  increase  in  grade 
point  averages  for  the  University  should  be  monitored 
and  recommendations  made  to  the  faculty  to  ensure  the 
continued  integrity  of  the  grading  system. 

2.  Interdisciplinary  Studies.  The  results  produced  by  the 
proposed  restructuring  of  the  IDS  concentrations  (if  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  Senate  and  administration)  should 
be  monitored  and  the  results  reported  to  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

3.  New  Majors.  In  keeping  with  the  mission  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  faculty  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages, 
and  Literature  should  continue  the  process  of  developing 
new  majors. 

4.  Assessment  of  Public  Service.  Formal  procedures  for 
the  assessment  of  all  University  institutional  public 
service  activities  must  be  developed. 
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Chapter  Four 
The  Faculty 


An  assemblage  of  learned  [persons],  zealous 
for  their  own  sciences,  and  rivals  of  each 
other,  are  brought,  by  familiar  intercourse 
and  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  peace,  to 
adjust  together  the  claims  and  relations  of 
their  respective  subjects  of  investigatioru 
They  learn  to  respect,  to  consult,  to  aid  each 
other.  Thus  is  created  a  pure  and  clear 
atmosphere  of  thought,  which  the  student 
also  breathes. 


John  Henry  Newman 
The  Idea  of  a  University 


"^  owhere  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  at  USCS  more  apparent  than  in 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  faculty.  As  part  of  the  1991  self-study, 
three  surveys  were  administered  to  all  faculty.  The  first  survey  was  done  by  the 
Higher  Education  Research  Institute  (HERI).  It  allows  for  comparison  between 
USCS  and  a  national  sample  of  public  4-year  colleges.  The  response  rate  (after  a 
follow-up  survey  for  those  not  responding  to  the  first  questionnaire)  was  75  percent, 
or  101  of  the  135  full-time  faculty  members. 

The  second  survey  was  developed  and  administered  by  the  Self-Study  Steering 
Committee.  The  response  rate  to  this  survey  was  84  percent,  or  128  of  the  157 
faculty  members,  both  full  and  part-time.  Table  4-1  displays  the  response  rate  by 
academic  unit.  The  data  indicate  that  the  average  response  rate  across  all  schools 


Academic  Unit 

N 

Resp. 

Rate 

Business 

22 

8 

36.4 

Education 

19 

18 

94.7 

Nursing 

25 

16 

64.0 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

27 

24 

88.9 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

22 

18 

81.8 

Science  &  Math. 

33 

32 

97.0 

Library 

4 

3 

75.0 

No  response/blank 

9 

9 

100.0 

Total 

161 

128 

79J 
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and  divisions  was  almost  80  percent.  However, 
considerable  variation  in  response  rates  across    Table  4-1 

academic  units  is  apparent.  The  highest  rate  of    Faculty  Response  Rates  to  Self- 
response  is  found  in  the  Division  of  Science     Study  Survey  by  Academic  Unit 
and  Mathematics,  97  percent.    The  School  of 
Education  follows  closely  with  a  response  rate 
of  almost  95  percent.    In  the  School  of  Bus- 
iness, however,  the  rate  of  response  is  only  36 
percent.  The  second  lowest  rate  of  response  is 
in  the  School  of  Nursing,  with  a  response  rate 
of  64  percent.  A  follow-up  survey  to  the  initial 
faculty  survey  also  was  done.    Several  of  the 
results  of  the  first  faculty  survey  were  unexpect- 
ed or  difficult  to  explain;  the  follow-up  survey 
was  designed  to  allow  the  faculty  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  elaborate  upon  the  responses  to  some  of  the  questions  of  the  first  survey. 
The  follow-up  survey  deals  mostly  with  attitudes  and  values  of  the  faculty  and  will 
be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 


Faculty  Composition 


Faculty  Demographics 

While  the  numbers  of  full-time  faculty  members  have  grovm  from  89  in  1976 
and  132  in  1981  to  157  in  1991,  the  increase  alone  does  not  convey  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  demographic  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  demographic 
data  collected  in  1990  show  dramatic  changes  from  the  data  collected  in  1980.  When 
compared  to  the  national  figures  for  4-year  colleges  as  part  of  the  HERI  survey,  the 
uses  data  present  both  consistencies  and  differences.  This  information,  together 
with  the  actual  demographics  of  the  USCS  faculty,  is  presented  in  Table  4-2. 

The  high  response  rate  to  the  surveys  ensured  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
respondents  would  reflect  closely  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  USCS  faculty.  As 
Table  4-2  shows  that  female  faculty  are  over-represented  in  the  survey  by  4  percent, 
while  male  faculty  are  under-represented  by  7  percent.  Similarly,  professors  and 
associate  professors  also  are  somewhat  over-represented,  6  and  7  percent  more, 
respectively,  in  the  survey  than  in  the  population.  Black  faculty,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  under-represented  by  6  percent.     On  the  whole,  the  characteristics  of  the 
respondents  compare  well  with  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  USCS  faculty. 

In  1981,  56  percent  of  the  USCS  respondents  were  male;  in  1991  that  de- 
creases by  about  11  percent  to  45  per 


Table  4-2 

Characteristics  of  USCS  Faculty  Respond- 
ing to  Self-Study  Surveys,  1981  &  1991, 
Actual  Characteristics,  and  HEIR  Nation- 
al Sample  Characteristics 


cent.  Most  of  the  respondents  to  the 
USCS  survey  are  female;  the  proportion 
of  female  faculty  responding  increased 
from  43  percent  in  1981  to  52  percent 
in  1991.  The  HERI  survey  reports  that, 
nationally,  74  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents are  male  and  26  percent  female. 
(The  figures  represent,  of  course,  those 
who  responded  to  the  survey.  National 
figures  of  the  actual  distribution  of 
males  and  females  closely  approximate 
the  self-reported  results  on  the  HERI 
survey.  According  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  in  the  fall  of  1987 
out  of  all  faculty  teaching  at  public 
comprehensive  institutions,  71  percent 
were  male  and  29  percent  female.^) 
While  the  USCS  sample  represents  a 
greater  percentage  of  women  faculty 
than  the  national  sample,  women  do,  in 
fact,  compose  about  one-half  of  all 
USCS  faculty.  Of  the  157  full-time 
faculty  members,  seventy-five,  or  48  per- 
cent, are  women. 

The  1981  self-study  could  main- 
tain that  "like  USCS  itself,  the 
faculty/administration  members  are  a 
young  group."^  In  1981,  41  percent  of 
the  faculty  responding  to  the  survey 
were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34 
years  old.  By  1991,  only  13  percent  of 
the  faculty  fell  into  that  category.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  faculty 
between  that  ages  of  45  and  54  years 

old  increased  from  11  percent  in  1981  to  39  percent  in  1991.  With  the  greying  of  the 
faculty,  the  1991  USCS  figures  begin  to  reflect  the  national  distribution  for  faculty 


1981 

1991 

Actual 

HERI* 

Sex 

Male 

56 

45 

52 

74 

Female 

43 

52 

48 

26 

Age 

25-34 

41 

13 

10 

- 

35-44 

44 

36 

36 

45-54 

11 

39 

43 

- 

55  or  above 

4 

8 

11 

24 

Race 

White 

90 

92 

91 

87 

Black 

5 

2 

8 

7 

Asian 

2 

1 

0 

Native 

0 

1 

0 

Marital  Status 

Single 

29 

14 

24 

11 

Married 

70 

73 

70 

74 

Div./Sep./Widow.     1 

9 

6 

11 

Place  of  Birth 

U.S. 

90 

95 

na 

non-U.S. 

10 

4 

na 

Rank 

Professor 

5 

25 

31 

36 

Associate 

21 

22 

29 

30 

Assistant 

34 

14 

17 

27 

Instructor 

22 

17 

18 

6 

Tenure 

Tenured 

21 

41 

52 

68 

Untenured 

47 

26 

23 

32 

Not  App. 

31 

28 

25 

Years  Since  Appointment 

0-2 

43 

23 

18 

- 

3-5 

27 

21 

19 

. 

6-8 

16 

6 

13 

- 

9-10 

5 

9 

13 

- 

10+ 

7 

38 

21 

- 

•Dashes  indicate  non-comparable  categories. 
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age.  Academe^  reports  that  89  percent  of  the  faculty  surveyed  in  general  baccalaure- 
ate institutions  are  above  age  thirty-five;  at  USCS  the  figure  is  83  percent.  In  the 
national  figures,  55  percent  of  the  faculty  at  baccalaureate  institutions  are  above  age 
forty-five,  at  USCS  the  figure  is  47  percent. 

In  1981,  nearly  30  percent  of  the  faculty  responding  to  the  survey  were  not 
married;  in  1991,  that  figiare  dropped  to  less  than  half,  14  percent.  The  percent  of 
married  faculty  remained  about  the  same  over  the  decade,  70  percent  in  1981  and 
73  percent  in  1991  (the  remaining  10  percent  are  divorced  or  gave  no  response). 
These  figures  correspond  closely  to  the  national  data.  For  the  national  sample,  74 
percent  of  the  faculty  are  married  and  11  percent  single  (the  remaining  are  divorced, 
widowed,  or  gave  no  response). 

As  in  1981,  the  majority  of  USCS  faculty  confinues  to  be  native-born  and 
white.  Only  4  percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  were  not  born  in  the  United  States.  Only 
2  percent  of  the  faculty  responding  to  the  survey  are  black,  compared  to  5  percent 
in  1981.  (The  actual  number  of  black  faculty  at  USCS  in  1991  is  7  percent  of  the 
faculty).  In  the  national  sample,  87  percent  of  the  faculty  are  white  and  7  percent 
black.  Other  minorities,  Asians  and  Native  Americans,  together  comprise  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  USCS  faculty,  as  they  did  in  1981.  Nationally,  these  minorities  are 
5  percent  of  the  faculty  sample. 

The  rank  of  professor  now  makes  up  25  percent  of  the  USCS  respondents  (31 
percent  of  the  whole  faculty  are  actually  professors);  in  1981,  only  5  percent  of  those 
responding  to  the  survey  had  achieved  the  rank  of  professor.  Nationally,  the  current 
figure  for  professor  is  11  percent  higher  than  the  USCS  figure,  36  percent,  but  very 
close  to  the  actual  percent  of  professors  at  USCS.  While  the  percent  of  faculty  in 
the  rank  of  associate  has  remained  almost  constant,  21  to  22  percent,  the  percent  of 
faculty  at  the  rank  of  assistant  has  decreased  from  34  percent  in  1981  to  14  percent 
in  1991.  The  national  figures  indicate  that  30  percent  of  the  sample  has  the  rank  of 
associate  and  27  percent  the  rank  of  assistant. 

Those  faculty  at  USCS  who  report  having  tenure  increased  from  only  21 
percent  in  1981  to  about  twice  that  figure  in  1991,  41  percent.  Academe  reports  that 
in  general  baccalaureate  institutions  in  1989-90,  58  percent  were  tenured;  the  actual 
percent  of  tenured  faculty  at  USCS  is  52  percent."* 

The  gains  in  rank  and  tenure  are  reflected  in  years  of  service.  While  the  1981 
self-study  could  claim  that  "the  length  of  service  of  faculty/administration  members 
at  USCS  have  been  relatively  short,"^  the  1991  survey  found  that  only  23  percent  of 
the  faculty  has  been  at  USCS  two  years  or  less,  as  opposed  to  43  percent  in  1981. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  1981  only  7  percent  of  the  faculty  had  been  at  USCS 
for  more  than  ten  years;  by  1991  that  figure  had  increased  to  38  percent.  Nationally, 
21  percent  of  the  faculty  report  having  been  at  their  college  for  more  than  ten  years. 
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Student  Views  of  Faculty 

In  response  to  the  survey  of  USCS  students  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  self- 
study,  uses  students  have  a  high  regard  for  the  faculty.  For  example,  almost  73  per- 
cent of  the  students  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "USCS  faculty  provide  adequate 
out-of-class  assistance  for  students."  By  a  similar  percent,  students  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  that  faculty  are  supportive  of  student  activities,  available  for 
consultation,  prepared  for  class,  and  get  their  ideas  across.  Finally,  over  72  percent 
of  the  students  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  faculty  "stimulate  a  desire  to  learn."^ 
Written  comments  to  the  student  survey  reflect  the  same  view: 

One  thing  I  really  like  about  USCS  is  the  close  interaction  of  the  faculty  and  students. 

I  think  the  faculty  here  is  excellent  and  most  will  work  with  you  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

I  feel  we  have  excellent  professors  here  at  USCS;  they  just  do  not  always  have  the 
needed  materials  to  complete  projects  that  would  put  USCS  on  the  map. 

Aside  from  idiosyncratic  mentions  of  specific  faculty,  students'  complaints  with 
the  faculty  pertained  chiefly  to  the  process  of  academic  advisement.  (Advisement  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  Six,  "Instructional  Support,"  page  207.) 

The  high  return  rates  for  the  USCS  surveys,  along  with  the  close 
approximation  of  the  results  to  other  national  surveys  of  faculty  in  similar  institutions, 
seem  to  confirm  that  the  survey  results  are  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  USCS 
faculty.  The  surveys  show  that  while  the  racial  composition  and  place  of  birth  for  the 
USCS  faculty  have  changed  little  over  the  last  decade,  substantial  changes  have 
occurred  in  other  areas.  As  a  group,  the  faculty  are  now  older,  more  likely  to  be  ten- 
ured, more  experienced  in  academics,  and  more  likely  to  be  higher  in  professorial 
rank  than  they  were  ten  years  earlier.  Age,  tenure,  experience,  and  higher  rank  are 
likely  to  correspond  to  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  toward  both  teaching  and  the 
institution.  Some  of  those  changes  are  examined  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 


Selection  of  Faculty 

Table  4-3  indicates  the  total  number  of  full-time  faculty  in  the  four  schools  of 
the  University  for  1985  and  1990.^  Except  for  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  the  data  indicate  that  the  number  of  full-time  faculty  teaching  in  every 


^e  figures  are  taken  from  the  USCS  Catalogs  for  1985  and  1990  since  the  University  has  not  kept 
figures  on  the  numbers  of  positions  by  academic  unit. 
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Net 

Discipline 

1985 

1990 

Change 

Busmess 

20 

23 

3 

Nursing 

23 

24 

1 

Education 

19 

19 

0 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

16 

23 

7 

Social  &  Behavioral  Sci. 

22 

21 

-1 

Science  &  Mathematics 

21 

25 

4 

Data  from  USCS  Catalogs, 

1985  and  1989-9] 

L 
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academic  unit  has  increased  since  1985.    The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  lost  one  faculty  position  in  the  five-year  period.  The  greatest  change  took 
place  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  where  seven  faculty 
were  added  between  1985  and 
1990.  Table  4-3 

Procedures.  The  Faculty  Number  of  Faculty  Positions  by  Academic  Unit, 
Manual  specifies  procedures  for  1985-1990  and  Net  Change 
the  appointment  of  new  faculty.^ 
When  a  vacancy  is  identified,  the 
dean  of  the  school  appoints  a 
search  committee  composed  of 
four  faculty  members  from  the 
school  or  division  and  one 
additional  faculty  member  from 
a  different  school  or  division. 
The  committee  writes  a  descrip- 
tion for  the  position  and 
advertises  it  according  to  affirm- 
ative action  guidelines.  In 
responding  to  a  questiormaire  on 
hiring  practices  done  as  part  of 

the  self-study,  the  deans  indicated  that  positions  are  advertised  in  professional 
journals,  through  direct  contact  with  appropriate  graduate  schools,  and  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education.  Advertisements  also  are  placed  in  the  local  newspapers  and  the 
USCS  Register. 

Applications  are  received  and  screened  by  members  of  the  search  committee. 
References  for  the  most  qualified  candidates  are  contacted.  In  consultation  with  the 
dean  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  a  small  number  of  candidates 
are  invited  to  campus  for  interviews.  Efforts  are  made  to  have  every  member  of  the 
faculty  that  would  be  affected  by  the  hiring  meet  with  the  candidates.  Upon 
consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  their  colleagues,  the  search  committee 
forwards  a  list  of  interviewed  candidates,  in  order  of  preference,  to  the  dean. 
Approval  for  an  offer  is  made  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  in  consultation  with  the  dean 
and  the  Chancellor.  Once  approval  is  granted,  a  letter  of  appointment  is  sent  to  the 
candidate.  If  the  offer  is  accepted,  all  other  candidates  for  the  position  are  supposed 
to  be  notified  that  it  has  been  filled. 

USCS  tries  to  increase  faculty  diversity  by  hiring  women  and  minority  faculty 
members.  The  University's  Affirmative  Action  Policy  Statement  in  the  Faculty 
Manual  reads 

USCS  is  committed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  affirmative  action  and  equal 
employment  opportunity.  USCS  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  handicap  or  veteran  status  in  any  personnel  action 
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including,  but  not  limited  to,  recruitment,  advertising,  hiring,  training,  promotion, 
transfer,  tenure,  classification,  compensation,  leave  practices,  termination,  and 
employee  benefit  programs.  Further,  USCS  takes  affirmative  action  to  employ  and 
advance  in  employment  protected  class  members  such  as  minorities,  women, 
handicapped  individuals,  disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era. 

USCS  prohibits  the  sexual  harassment  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  dean,  department  chair,  director  and  supervisor  to  provide  a 
work  and  educational  environment  free  from  sexual  harassment  or  any  other  form  of 
sex  discrimination. 

Responses  to  the  faculty  survey  indicate  that  a  total  of  72  percent  of  the 
faculty  either  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  University  "effectively  implements 
affirmative  action  pohcies  and  procedures  in  its  hiring  practices." 

The  data  in  Table  4-4  support  the  view  that  USCS  has  implemented  its 
affirmative  action  guidelines.  The  faculty  currently  is  composed  of  53  percent  men 

Table  4-4 

Race  and  Sex  of  Full-Time  USCS  Faculty  by  Academic  Unit,  1990 


Number 

Percent 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

WL 

Bk. 

WL 

Bk. 

WL 

Bk. 

WL         Bt 

Business 

14 

1 

3 

0 

78 

5 

17         0 

Education 

7 

0 

3 

1 

64 

0 

27         9 

Nursing 

1 

0 

21 

2 

4 

0 

88         8 

Fine  Arts/Languages 

10 

3 

12 

1 

38 

12 

46          4 

Social  &  Beh. 

Science 

13 

0 

7 

0 

65 

0 

35         0 

Science  &  Mathamatics 

21 

0 

9 

0 

70 

0 

30         0 

Library 

1 

0 

2 

1 

25 

0 

50       25 

Total  67         4       57         5  50         3  43 


and  47  percent  women;  this  is  an  excellent  ratio  compared  with  that  of  other  four- 
year  institutions  (nationally,  the  figures  are  71  percent  men  and  29  percent  women^). 
The  USCS  faculty  is  91  percent  white  and  8  percent  black. 

Recruitment.  When  asked  about  important  considerations  in  hiring  faculty, 
every  dean  listed  the  academic  training  and  related  experience  of  the  prospective 
faculty  member.  Other  characteristics  mentioned  were  a  commitment  to  teaching, 
skill  at  teaching,  compatibility  with  other  faculty  and  with  the  campus  as  a  whole,  and 
enthusiasm.  All  deans,  except  the  Dean  of  the  Library,  noted  that  appUcants  were 
required  to  make  a  teaching/research  presentation  as  a  part  of  the  interview  process; 
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the  Dean  of  the  Library  indicated  that  future  librarian  candidates  also  would  be 
required  to  make  presentations. 

Every  dean  said  that  he  or  she  actively  and  diligently  seeks  black  faculty.  In 
fact,  it  has  become  the  case  in  recent  years  that  a  number  of  new  faculty  positions 
are  unofficially  designated  as  positions  for  black  faculty.  Search  committees  are 
allowed  to  invite  only  black  candidates  to  campus  if  qualified  black  candidates  are 
in  the  pool.  If  no  black  candidates  are  in  the  pool  of  applicants,  and  if  none  can  be 
located,  the  search  is  suspended  until  a  qualified  black  candidate  can  be  found.  In 
searches  conducted  in  1989-90,  no  rationale  was  provided  for  designating  some 
positions  as  minority  positions.  The  search  committees  were  not  informed 
beforehand  of  the  requirement  to  invite  only  minority  applicants.  When  the  racial 
prerequisites  for  the  position  finally  are  known,  the  effect  can  be  as  demoralizing  as 
it  is  frustrating.  The  practice  of  not  informing  the  committee  of  the  parameters  of 
the  search  in  advance  of  begiiming  the  search  also  results  in  increased  advising  and 
committee  load  that  must  be  absorbed  by  faculty  until  the  position  is  filled.  The 
practice  also  may  compromise  the  quality  of  courses  available  at  USCS  since  often 
the  vacant  positions  are  filled  temporarily  by  adjunct  faculty. 

According  to  the  deans,  funds  are  usually  adequate  to  bring  several  candidates 
to  campus,  though  there  have  been  occasions  when  the  budgetary  concerns  meant 
that  candidates  were  invited  one  at  a  time  and  a  decision  made  on  each  candidate 
before  another  candidate  was  invited. 

Every  dean  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  degree  of  faculty  involvement  in  the 
selection  process,  and  this  sentiment  was  supported  by  the  faculty  itself.  Results  from 
the  faculty  questionnaire  indicate  that  74  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  that  "faculty  have  substantive  participation  in  the  hiring  of  new  faculty."  The 
deans  and  the  faculty  seem  comfortable  with  the  selection  process. 


Summary 

USCS  adheres  to  a  clearly  stated  procedure  for  the  selection  of  new  faculty. 
The  University  takes  seriously  its  commitment  to  affirmative  action.  The  percents 
of  male  and  female  faculty  reflect  the  University's  success  at  hiring  a  faculty  with  a 
large  percentage  of  women.  However,  the  distribution  of  male  and  female  faculty 
is  uneven.  The  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  is  composed  of  70  percent  male 
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faculty,  while  96  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the  School  of  Nursing  are  female.   These 
percents  should  be  more  evenly  balanced. 

The  uses  faculty  is  7  percent  black.  There  are  no  black  faculty  in  the 
Division  of  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  added  it  only  black  faculty  member  in  history  as  of  fall  1990.  The 
University  is  making  greater  efforts  to  hire  quaUfied  black  faculty.  The  goal  is  to 
employ  20  percent  minority  faculty  by  1995. 


Recommendations 

L  Distribution  of  Male  and  Female  Faculty.  USCS  should 
continue  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  male  and 
female  faculty  in  academic  units  where  they  are  under- 
represented. 

2.  Minority  Faculty  Hiring.  The  University  should 
continue  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to  hire  more  black 
faculty  to  reach  the  goal  of  20  percent  black  faculty  by 
1995.  Search  committees  should  be  provided 
appropriate  information  from  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  minority  faculty. 


Professional  and  Scholariy  Preparation 

Associate  Degrees.  USCS  offers  only  one  associate  degree,  the  associate 
degree  in  nursing.  All  the  full-time  faculty  in  the  program  hold  the  master's  degree 
in  nursing  except  for  one  faculty  member  who  has  a  master's  degree  in  education. 
Part-time  faculty  in  the  associate  degree  program  are  hired  only  for  clinical 
laboratory  experiences.  Although  a  master's  degree  in  nursing  is  preferred  for  the 
positions,  individuals  with  a  bachelors  degree  in  nursing  may  be  hired. 

Since  the  1981  self-study,  all  teaching  associate  positions  in  the  associate 
degree  program  have  been  eliminated.  Faculty  in  those  positions  were  in  maity  cases 
assisted  by  USCS  through  flexible  scheduling  and  financial  support  through  the 
Piedmont  Foundation  to  obtain  master's  of  nursing  degrees.  As  positions  became 
vacant,  they  were  upgraded  to  the  level  of  instructor  or  above  and  filled  with 
qualified  faculty. 

Baccalaureate  Degrees.  The  data  in  Table  4-5  show  that  in  most  academic 
units  more  than  50  percent  of  the  faculty  hold  the  doctorate  degree.  The  unit  with 
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the  highest  percentage  of  faculty  holding  a  doctorate  degree  is  the  Division  of  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences,  where  100  percent  of  the  faculty  have  doctorates.   Most  of 


Table  4-5 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Highest  Academic  Degrees  of  Full-Time  Faculty  by 

Academic  Units  and  by  Discipline,  Fall  1989 


Academic  Units 

Doctorate 

Master's 

Baccalaureate 

Unit 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Business 

15 

68 

7 

31 

0 

. 

Education 

11 

61 

7 

39 

0 

- 

Nursing 

ADN 

0 

- 

14 

100 

0 

- 

BSN 

1 

12 

7 

88 

0 

- 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

14 

52 

13 

48 

0 

- 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

22 

100 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Science  &  Math. 

21 

66 

9 

28 

2 

6 

Total 

85 

59 

57 

39 

2 

2 

Unit 


Disciplines  with  Majors  in  Humanities  and  Sciences 
Doctorate  Masters  Baccalaureate 

N        %  N        %  N  % 


Biology 

4 

71 

1 

14 

1 

14 

Chemistry 

4 

80 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Computer  Science 

3 

60 

1 

20 

1 

20 

Criminal  Justice 

1 

100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

English 

12 

86 

2 

14 

0 

- 

History 

5 

100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Mathematics 

8 

57 

6 

43 

0 

- 

Political  Science 

6 

100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Psychology 

5 

100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Sociology 

3 

100 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Total 

51 

80 

11 

17 

2 

3 

the  Library  and  School  of  Nursing  faculty  have  master's  degrees.  A  review  of  faculty 
credentials  in  the  Personnel  Office  confirms  that  all  but  four  full-time  and  part-time 
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faculty  have  completed  at  least  18  graduate  semester  hours  in  their  teaching  fields 
and  possess  a  master's  or  doctorate  degree.  The  four  faculty  without  advanced 
formal  academic  education  have  been  certified  to  have  equivalent  experience  in  their 
areas.  Faculty  are  certified  to  have  equivalent  experience  after  their  credentials  are 
reviewed  by  the  school's  dean,  faculty  with  expertise  in  the  discipline,  and  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Most  schools  and  divisions  have  increased  the  number  of  faculty  with 
doctorates  since  the  1981  self-study.  The  School  of  Business  has  seven  additional 
faculty  members  with  doctorates;  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  has  added 
one;  Science  and  Mathematics  has  added  seven;  and  Nursing  does  not  have  any.  The 
School  of  Education  now  has  one  fewer  faculty  member  prepared  with  a  doctorate 
as  compared  to  1980.  The  number  of  faculty  with  doctorates  in  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  has  not  changed  since  1980,  remaining  at  100  percent. 

Table  4-5  also  shows  that  within  all  disciplines  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
and  Sciences,  57  percent  or  more  of  the  faculty  hold  the  doctorate  degree,  while  in 
one-half  of  all  the  disciplines  with  majors,  100  percent  of  the  faculty  hold  doctorate 
degrees. 

In  biology  and  psychology  the  number  and  distribution  of  faculty  with 
doctorate  degrees  are  unchanged  since  the  1981  self-study.  Computer  science 
continues  to  have  the  same  number  of  faculty  as  in  1980,  but  in  1980  there  were  four 
faculty  with  doctorates  instead  of  three.  Criminal  justice  has  added  one  faculty 
member.  English  had  a  total  of  nine  faculty  members  in  1980~eight  with  doctoral 
degrees  and  one  with  a  master's  degree.  Currently,  EngUsh  has  twelve  faculty 
members  prepared  with  doctorates  and  two  prepared  with  master's  degrees. 
Sociology  has  the  same  total  number  of  full-time  faculty  as  in  1980  but  has  two  more 
prepared  at  the  doctoral  level.  In  1980  majors  were  not  offered  in  chemistry  or 
mathematics;  consequently,  comparative  data  are  not  available  for  those  majors. 

Table  4-6  shows  the  number  of  course  sections  taught  in  the  fall  of  1990  and 
the  number  and  percent  taught  by  those  holding  baccalaureate,  master's,  and 
doctorate  degrees.  The  figures  include  laboratory  courses  where  the  laboratories 
have  credit  assigned  to  the  laboratory;  if  no  credit  is  awarded,  the  laboratories  are 
not  included.  The  data  shows  that  of  the  571  course  sections  offered,  almost  57 
percent  were  taught  by  faculty  holding  the  doctorate  degree  and  an  additional  231 
sections  representing  about  41  percent  of  all  sections  were  taught  by  faculty  holding 
a  master's  degree.  There  were  a  total  of  six  disciplines  (excluding  all  general  studies 
courses  and  including  all  nursing  degree  programs)  in  which  fewer  than  one-half  of 
the  sections  offered  were  taught  by  faculty  holding  doctorate  degrees.  These 
disciplines  include  three  fields  in  which  USCS  offers  majors:  physical  education, 
mathematics,  and  nursing.  In  these  major  areas,  55  percent  of  the  sections  in  physical 
education  were  taught  by  faculty  holding  a  master's  degree,  about  68  percent  of  the 
course  in  mathematics  were  taught  by  faculty  with  a  master's  degree,  and  100  percent 
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Table  4-6 

Number  and  Percent  of  Sections  Taught  by  Faculty  Holding  Baccalaureate, 

Master's,  and  Doctorate  Degrees,  by  Discipline,  Fall  1990  (Majors  in  Boldface) 


Baccalaureate 

Master's 

Doctorate 

Discipline 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Anthropology 

0 

0.0 

0 

.0 

2 

100.0 

Art  History 

0 

0.0 

4 

57.1 

3 

42.9 

Astronomy 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

Biology 

0 

0.0 

4 

23.5 

13 

76.5 

Business 

0 

0.0 

9 

18.8 

39 

81.3 

Chemistry 

0 

0.0 

3 

30.0 

7 

70.0 

Computer  Science^ 

5 

16.7 

8 

26.7 

17 

56.7 

Criminal  Justice 

0 

0.0 

2 

28.6 

5 

71.4 

Economics 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.1 

15 

93.8 

Education 

0 

0.0 

16 

32.7 

33 

66.0 

Engineering 

1 

33.0 

2 

66.7 

0 

0.0 

English 

0 

0.0 

24 

42.9 

32 

57.4 

French 

2 

40.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

60.0 

General  Studies 

0 

0.0 

9 

100.0 

0 

0,0 

Geography 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

100.0 

Geology 

0 

0.0 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

German 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Government 

0 

0.0 

7 

28.0 

18 

72.0 

Health 

0 

0.0 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

History 

0 

0.0 

7 

21.2 

26 

78.8 

Japanese 

2 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

50.0 

Journalism 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

100.0 

Logic 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

Mathematics 

0 

0.0 

36 

67.9 

17 

32.1 

Military^ 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Music 

0 

0.0 

17 

94.4 

1 

5.6 

Nursing  (ADN) 

0 

0.0 

4 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Nursing  (BSN) 

0 

0.0 

23 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Nursing  (SNUR) 

0 

0.0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Philosophy 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

100.0 

Physical  Education^ 

0 

0.0 

6 

55.0 

5 

45.0 

Physics 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

100.0 

Psychology 

1 

3.1 

2 

6J 

29 

90.6 

Sociology 

0 

0.0 

4 

25.0 

12 

75.0 

Spanish 

1 

14.3 

2 

28.6 

4 

57.1 

Studio  Art 

1 

83 

11 

91.7 

0 

0.0 

Theater 

2 

8.7 

15 

65.2 

6 

26.1 

University 

0 

0.0 

5 

27.8 

13 

72.2 

15  2.6  231  40.5  325  56.9 

^An  additional  4  sections  in  business  were  taught  by  a  faculty  member  with  a  jurisprudence  degree. 

Including  one  section  taught  by  a  PhD.  in  engineering 

Education  figures  comprise  all  education  sections  including  one  televised  section. 

Includes  one  television  section. 
^Military  courses  are  taught  at  Woffoid  College. 
"Includes  one  course  in  recreation. 
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of  the  courses  taught  in  the  baccalaureate  and  associate  nursing  degree  programs 
were  taught  by  faculty  holding  a  master's  degree.  Many  of  the  mathematics  sections 
are  developmental  mathematics.  Four  faculty  teaching  in  the  BSN  program  are 
working  on  the  doctorate,  three  in  nursing  and  one  in  administration  of  higher 
education;  two  faculty  in  the  ADN  program  are  working  on  a  doctorate,  also.  School 
of  Nursing  professional  accreditation  standards  require  that  faculty  members  hold 
"master's  degrees  appropriate  to  their  areas  of  responsibility."^^ 


Summary 


The  data  show  that  a  large  percent  of  the  faculty  at  USCS  are  prepared  at  the 
doctoral  level.  The  percent  of  courses  taught  by  faculty  who  hold  doctorates  exceeds 
the  SACS  criterion  of  "at  least  20  percent,"  except  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  In  the 
School  of  Nursing  four  BSN  and  two  ADN  faculty  are  working  on  doctorate  degrees. 
There  are,  however,  large  percent  differences  in  the  number  of  faculty  with 
doctorates  among  the  schools,  programs,  or  disciplines.  Significant  percent 
differences  also  exist  in  courses  taught  by  those  holding  doctorates  among  the  various 
disciplines. 


Recommendation 

Faculty  with  Doctorate  Degrees.  The  number  of  faculty  holding 
doctorates  in  the  baccalaureate  nursing  program  should  be  increased. 
At  least  25  percent  of  upper-level  nursing  courses  should  be  taught  by 
faculty  holding  doctorate  degrees.  Annual  statistics  should  be  kept  on 
the  number  and  percent  of  doctorates  by  discipline  and  the  percent  of 
courses  taught  by  faculty  with  doctorates  in  each  discipline. 


Faculty  Compensation 


Faculty  Salaries 

Current  Campus-wide  Salary  Structure.  USCS  average  faculty  salaries  from 
1985  to  1990  by  rank,  academic  unit,  and  sex  are  displayed  in  Table  4-7.  The  figures 
show  growth  in  average  salaries  across  all  academic  units,  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes 
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from  1985  through  1990.  From  1985-86  to  1989-90  salaries  have  increased  across  the 
ranks  of  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  and  instructor  by  an 
average  of  almost  23  percent.  Within  ranks,  over  the  five-year  period,  the  average 
yearly  increase  has  varied  from  a  low  of  3.1  percent  for  the  assistant  professor  rank 
to  6.3  percent  among  associates  professors.  In  a  national  sample  of  public,  general 
baccalaureate  institutions  as  reported  in  Academe,  the  average  salary  increase  was 
4.9  percent  across  all  ranks;  the  percent  change  in  salary  level  for  faculty  at  the  rank 
of  professor  between  1988-89  and  1989-90  was  6  percent  and  9  and  3.7  percent  for 

Table  4-7 

uses  Average  Faculty  Salaries  by  Rank,  Academic  Unit,  and  Sex,  1985-1990 

Year 

% 
1985-86     1986-87     1987-88     1988-89     1989-90        Chg. 


Rank 

Professor 

32,934 

33,925 

35,469 

37,901 

40,325 

22.2 

Associate 

26,991 

29,375 

30,267 

32,486 

35,566 

31.8 

Assistant 

23,994 

24,123 

25,905 

27,010 

27,762 

15.7 

Instructor 

20,885 

21,366 

21,821 

23,748 

25,195 

20.6 

Unit 

Business 

33,271 

33,966 

39,153 

41,099 

42,837 

28.8 

Education 

23,776 

25,128 

27,652 

31,150 

34,705 

46.0 

Nursing 

21,279 

23,700 

25,066 

27,214 

30,034 

41.1 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

24,207 

25,161 

26,060 

28,233 

29,156 

20.4 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

26,564 

28,099 

29,951 

31,917 

34,728 

30.7 

Science  &  Math. 

24,553 

27,420 

28,472 

29,803 

32,874 

33.9 

Sex 

Male 

28,024 

30,089 

31,336 

33,936 

37,505 

33.8 

Female 

22,613 

25,195 

26,418 

28,488 

31,243 

38.2 

•Data  from  USC-Columbia  Institutional  Research. 

Faculty  defined  according 

to  AAUP  guidelines:  full-time 

faculty  whose  regular  assignment  is  instruction. 

the  associate  and  assistant  professor  ranks,  respectively.  The  average  increase  of 
above  9  percent  for  the  associate  professor  rank  in  1989-90  at  USCS  puts  the  institu- 
tion among  the  top  15  percent  of  all  institutions  in  the  national  sample;  the  average 
increase  among  professors  of  above  4  percent  puts  USCS  in  the  top  70  percent. 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  greatest  change  in  average  salary  has  been 
among  faculty  in  the  School  of  Education.  In  the  School  of  Education,  average 
salaries  have  increased  46  percent  between  1985-86  and  1989-90.    The  smallest 
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average  change  has  been  in  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  where  salaries 
have  increased  by  20  percent  in  the  five  year  period.  The  smaller  change  in  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  may  reflect  relatively  large  numbers 
of  faculty  hired  in  recent  years  (at  lower  ranks)  as  well  as  the  addition  of  readmg 
faculty  administratively  transferred  fi-om  the  School  of  Education  to  the  Division. 
Male  and  female  faculty  salaries  grew  by  almost  34  percent  and  female  salaries  by 
38  percent  the  five  years.  By  1989-90,  however,  the  average  female  salary  was  more 
than  $6,000  less  than  the  average  male  salary  (see  page  114). 

Business  Faculty  Salaries.  Table  4-7  shows  that  the  average  salanes  of  faculty 
in  the  School  of  Business  were  the  highest  of  all  average  salaries  for  all  academic 
units  for  the  1985-90  period.  In  1989-90,  for  example,  the  average  salary  in  the 
School  of  Business  was  more  than  $8,000  higher  than  the  second-highest  average 
salary  found  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  discrepancy 
between  average  salaries  paid  to  faculty  in  the  School  of  Business  and  average 
salaries  paid  to  faculty  in  other  academic  units  has  helped  contribute  to  perceptions 
of  salary  inequity  among  faculty.  When  responding  to  the  statement  'At  USCS,  col- 
leagues with  similar  rank  and  responsibilities  have  similar  salaries,"  over  58  percent 
of  the  faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree."  Similarly,  one-half  of  the  faculty 
"disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  "Salary  poUcies  are  consistently  and  fairly 
administered."  The  data  support  the  perception  that  there  are  wide  differences  in 
salaries  among  colleagues  with  similar  responsibilities.  The  extent  to  which  salary 
policies  are  fairly  or  consistently  administered  goes  beyond  the  data  available  in  any 

of  the  surveys. 

However,  the  data  do  not  bear  out    Table  4-8 

the  contention  that  business  faculty  average    Average  Salaries  for  Business  Faculty 

salaries  are  too  high  relative  to  those  of    in  S.C.  Public  Institutions,  1989-90 

similar  faculty  in  schools  of  business  in 

South  Carolina.  Table  4-8  provides  average 

salaries  of  business  faculty  across  state- 
supported,    public    institutions    in    South 

Carolina.  The  figures  show  that  the  average 

salary  of  a  faculty  member  teaching  business 

in  these  schools  is  about  $40,500.     The 

figure  for  business  faculty  at  USCS  is  about 

$42,400,  or  about  $1,900  above  the  average. 

The  highest  average  salary  among  business 

faculty  in  these  schools  is  $44,644  at  College 

of  Charleston;  USCS  business  faculty  are 

paid,    on    average,    about    $2,300    less. 

However,  the  USCS  average  salary  is  the 

fourth  highest  among  the  eight  institutions  presented  in  the  Table. 
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Institution 

Average 

College  of  Charleston 

44,644 

Winthrop 

43,110 

Francis  Marion 

42,464 

USCS 

42,370 

I ^nder 

40,707 

USC-Coastal 

40,307 

USC-Aiken 

36,131 

S.C.  State 

34,043 

Overall  Average 

40,549 

Standard  4.4.3 

Salary  Adjustment  Plans.  Current  USCS  salary  figures  reflect  the  results  of 
an  institutional  effort  to  increase  faculty  salaries  to  levels  comparable  to  those  at 
other,  similar  institutions  in  South  Carolina.  In  March  of  1986  the  USCS 
administration  presented  to  the  faculty  a  plan  "to  address  inequities  identified  in  the 
compensation  paid  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg  faculty."  In  its 
essentials,  the  plan  contained  two  provisions.  First,  an  adjustment  fund  was 
determined  for  each  academic  unit  by  comparing  total  faculty  salaries  in  that  unit  to 
the  amount  that  would  result  if  USCS  faculty  were  paid  on  the  average  what  faculty 
in  the  state's  senior  colleges  including  the  USC  four-year  campuses  were  being  paid. 
This  amount  would  then  be  increased  by  5  percent  to  allow  for  merit  awards.  Of  the 
total  amount  in  the  adjustment  fund  for  each  unit,  40  percent  would  be  available  for 
distribution  as  salary  adjustment  money  in  the  first  year,  and  30  percent  for  each  of 
the  two  remaining  years.  Second,  in  some  disciplines,  adjustments  to  the  fund  would 
be  made  to  reflect  market  factors,  namely,  the  fund  for  the  School  of  Business  and 
Economics  was  set  according  to  salary  figures  from  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  for  public  institutions,  less  5  percent  to  take  into 
account  the  size  of  USCS  and  lower  living  expenses  in  the  area.^^  (The  exception 
of  the  School  of  Business  was  made  because  of  concerns  for  achieving  the 
professional  accreditation  of  that  school.) 

Salary  recommendations  for  individual  faculty  were  to  be  made  by  the  deans, 
based  upon  (1)  academic  credentials,  (2)  experience,  including  years  in  rank,  (3) 
teaching  performance,  (4)  professional  public  service,  (5)  scholarly  activity,  (6)  direct 
work  with  students  and  student  groups,  and  (7)  replacement  potential,  considering 
the  University's  mission. 

While  the  salary  adjustment  plan  produced  significant  improvements  in  the 
salary  structure  of  USCS  faculty,  discrepancies  between  the  pay  of  USCS  faculty  and 
that  of  faculty  in  other  state  institutions  of  higher  education  remained.  Accordingly, 
the  salary  adjustment  plan  entered  a  second  phase.  Using  guidelines  similar  to  those 
established  for  the  first  phase  of  the  adjustment  program,  money  for  salary 
adjustments  was  allocated  across  academic  units,  to  be  dispersed  over  a  two-year 
period.  After  discussion  with  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  the  criteria  for  the 
deans'  salary  recommendations  were  modified  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  standards 
for  administrative  aimual  review  of  faculty.  The  final  criteria  were  (1)  teaching 
performance,  (2)  service,  (3)  scholarly  activity,  (4)  experience,  (5)  credentials,  and 
(6)  replacement  potential,  within  the  context  of  the  University's  mission. 

Comparison  to  Other  S.  C.  Institutions.  The  result  of  the  effort  to  make 
average  USCS  faculty  salaries  comparable  to  other  average  salcuies  for  public  institu- 
tions within  South  Carolina  is  presented  in  Table  4-9.  The  Table  shows  that  the 
weighted  average  salary  for  USCS  is  $33,125.  The  highest  weighted  average  for 
South  Carolina  four-year  public  schools  is  just  over  $41,258  at  USC-Columbia.  The 
USCS  weighted  average  salary  is  below  the  weighted  average  for  USC-Columbia, 
Clemson,  The  Citadel,  Winthrop,  and  the  College  of  Charleston.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Table  4-9  ,      .      .        .     ^ 

Average  FTE  FuU-Time  Faculty  Salaries  for  South  Carolina  Institutions  (and 

Weighted  Average),  1989-90* 


Asso. 

Asst 

Weighted 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Inst 

Average 

Clemson 

53,334 

39,207 

30,994 

21,245 

40,817 

Citadel 

44,721 

36,610 

29,702 

20,218 

37,157 

S.C.  State 

41,096 

34,471 

30,525 

24,309 

32,445 

Winthrop 

44,245 

36,491 

29,671 

22,535 

34,554 

Coll.  of  Charleston 

44,063 

38,091 

29,111 

22,324 

35,240 

Francis  Marion 

41,898 

34,957 

28,901 

21,637 

32,530 

Lander 

40,865 

35,238 

30,318 

26,118 

34,476 

USC-Columbia 

52,334 

38,060 

33,015 

24,200 

41,258 

USC-Aiken 

41,682 

33,854 

28,840 

23,289 

32,384 

USC-Coastal 

39,714 

33,484 

29,731 

20,605 

30,838 

uses 

39,290 

34,255 

26,765 

24,821 

33,125 

•Excludes  lecturers  and  others,  graduate  teachmg  assistants,  and  ROTC  faculty. 
Data  from  S.C.  Higher  Education  Statistical  Abstract,  12th  ed.,  CHE,  March,  1990. 


the  uses  weighted  average  is  ahead  of  South  Carolina  State  College  Francis 
Marion,  USC-Aiken  and  USC-Coastal.  In  1983-84,  before  the  beginning  of  the  salary 
adjustment  plan,  the  average  USCS  faculty  salary  across  all  ranks  (including  lecturer) 
was  $22,000,  a  figure  that  placed  USCS  last  among  these  nine  mstitutiom 

In  1989-90,  the  average  salary  for  a  professor  at  USCS  is  about  $39,290.  l  he 
highest  average  salary  for  the  rank  of  professor  is  paid  by  Clemson,  over  $53,000. 
However,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  system  schools,  USC-Aiken  and  USC- 
Coastal,  the  USCS  figure  is  about  $500  lower  than  the  average  professor  s  salary  at 
USC-Coastal  and  about  $2,500  below  the  average  salary  at  USC-Aiken.  Ihe  USCb 
average  salary  for  associate  professors  is  about  $34,300,  higher  than  the  averages  for 
both  USC-Aiken  and  USC-Coastal.  Similarly,  at  about  $24,800,  the  USCS  average 
salary  is  about  the  average  salary  paid  instructors  at  USC-Aiken  and  well  above  the 
average  salary  at  USC-Coastal.  On  the  other  hand,  for  assistant  professors  the 
averaie  salary  at  USCS,  about  $26,800  is  about  $2,000  less  than  the  average  at  USC- 
Aiken  and  about  $2,500  less  than  the  average  salary  at  USC-CoastaJ  Excepting  the 
rank  of  assistam  professors,  the  USCS  figures  compare  favorably  with  similar  schools 

in  South  Carolina.  .       „,. ,  .         ,     Ticr-c 

Comparison  to  National  and  Regional  Average  Salaries.    Withm  r^ks,  USCS 

average  salaries  compare  favorably  with  both  national  average  salary  figures  and 
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Table  4-10 

Average  USCS,  National,  and  South  Atlantic  Faculty  Salaries  by  Rank  and  Sex, 

1989-1990 


South 

uses-Nat, 

Percent 

Category 

USCS 

National 

Atlantic 

DifTerence 

of  Nat 

Rank 

Professor 

40,325 

43,270 

41,240 

-2,945 

93.2 

Associate 

35,566 

35,850 

34,050 

-284 

99.2 

Assistant 

27,762 

29,650 

28,010 

-1,888 

93.6 

Instructor 

25,195 

24,220 

23,510 

975 

104.0 

Rank  by  Sex 

Professor 

male 

40,986 

43,500 

na 

-2,514 

94.2 

female 

38,047 

41,910 

na 

-3,863 

90.8 

Associate 

male 

36,472 

35,220 

na 

1,252 

103.6 

female 

34,556 

34,920 

na 

-364 

99.0 

Assistant 

male 

27,202 

30,220 

na 

-3,018 

90.0 

female 

28,023 

28,810 

na 

-787 

973 

Instructor 

male 

26,410 

25,150 

na 

1,260 

105.0 

female 

24,643 

23390 

na 

1,253 

105.4 

*USCS  data  from  Systems  Personnel  Office.    National  and  South  Atlantic  states  data 
from  Academe,  March-April  1990.  Southern  Atlantic  states  are  Del.,  D.C.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Md., 
^^J^JjC^C^Va^^ndMj^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

figures  for  southern  Atlantic  states.  The  data  are  found  in  Table  4-10.  The  largest 
deviation  between  average  USCS  salaries  and  national  average  salaries  is  found 
among  professors.  Within  the  rank  of  professor,  USCS  salaries  in  1990  averaged 
about  6  percent  lower  than  national  figures,  or  about  $3,000  less.  Compared  to 
South  Atlantic  states,  USCS  professors'  average  salaries  are  less  than  $1,000  smaller. 
At  the  rank  of  instructor,  however,  USCS  average  salaries  are  about  4  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

Male  and  Female  Salaries.  The  data  in  Table  4-10  also  suggest  that  female 
faculty  at  USCS  are  further  below  national  averages  than  are  male  faculty.  For 
example,  while  male  professors  are  paid  almost  6  percent  less  than  the  national 
average,  female  faculty  are  paid  about  10  percent  less;  for  associates,  male  faculty 
are  paid  almost  4  percent  above  national  averages  and  female  associates  about  1 
percent  below  national  averages.  Among  assistant  professors,  female  faculty  at  USCS 
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are  paid  3  percent  less  than  the  national  average  and  male  faculty  are  paid  10 
percent  less.  Among  instructors,  male  and  female  faculty  are  both  paid  about  5 
percent  more  than  the  national  averages. 

The  differences  between  male  and  female  faculty  on  the  USCS  campus  reflect 
similar  disparities  between  male  and  female  faculty  at  the  national  level  among 
general  baccalaureate  institutions.^'*  Among  these  schools,  salaries  for  males  were 
greater  than  those  for  females  at  every  rank.  Among  professors  at  the  national  level 
the  difference  is  3.8  percent  higher  average  salaries  among  males;  among  associates 
there  is  a  1  percent  difference  in  favor  of  males;  among  assistant  professors,  the 
difference  is  4.8  percent  higher  for  males;  and,  among  instructors,  males  average  7.5 
percent  higher  salaries  than  females. 

In  January  of  1989,  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  conducted  an  analysis  of  covariance  of  faculty 
salaries.^  The  analysis  assumed,  as  a  hypothesis,  that  faculty  salary  levels  are  a 
linear  combination  of  four  categorical  variables:  (1)  academic  discipline,  (2) 
professorial  rank,  (3)  race,  and  (4)  sex;  and  one  covariate,  length  of  service  at  USCS. 
The  interaction  effects  of  these  variables  were  insignificant.  Together,  these  five 
variables  accounted  for  87  percent  of  the  variation  in  salary  (statistically  significant 
at  the  .0001  level).  The  study  concluded  that  gender,  as  an  explanatory  variable  for 
salary,  was  not  statistically  significant. 

In  short,  the  data  indicate  that  female  faculty  are  paid  less  than  their  male 
coimterparts  at  USCS,  that  these  differences  reflect  a  national  pattern  of  less  pay  for 
female  faculty,  but  that  the  salary  differences  between  males  and  females,  at  least  at 
USCS,  are  not  statistically  significant.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  are 
dollar  differences  between  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  faculty.  The  average 
difference  between  male  and  female  salaries  at  USCS  is  about  $1,900;  the  gap  is 
greatest  at  the  rank  of  professor  where  the  difference  is  almost  $3,000;  the  gap  is 
smallest  among  assistant  professors,  where  the  average  difference  is  $800  in  favor  of 
female  faculty. 

Actual  and  Inflation-Adjusted  Salary  Increases.  While  substantial  increases  in 
the  average  salaries  of  USCS  faculty  have  taken  place  in  the  1985-90  period,  those 
increases  may  not  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  Uving  for  the  same  period.  The  cost 
of  living  increases  may  be  expressed  in  current  dollars  using  the  consumer  price  index 
(CPI),  a  measure  of  the  changes  in  consimier  costs.  Using  the  year  1985-86  as  a 
base,  the  CPI  has  risen  each  subsequent  year:^^ 

Year  Percent  Index 


1985-86 

3.0 

100.0 

1986-87 

2.2 

102.2 

1987-88 

41 

106.4 

1988-89 

4.7 

11L4 

1989-90 

4.9 

116.9 
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Using  the  CPI,  the  price-adjusted  average  salaries  for  USCS  faculty  by  academic  unit 
can  be  calculated.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  4-11.  The  figures  show  that 
apparent  salary  increases  are  eroded  by  increases  in  consumer  prices,  but  average 
faculty  salaries  across  all  ranks  except  assistant  professors  at  USCS  have  exceeded 
increases  in  the  CPI  for  the  period  1985-90.   Within  ranks,  the  greatest  gain  above 

Table  4-11 

Average  USCS  Faculty  Salaries:  Actual  and  Price-Adjusted  Increases,  1985-1990 


1985- 

1989- 

% 

Price 

Real 

1986 

1990 

Chg. 

A4j. 

Chg. 

Rank 

Professor 

32,934 

40,325 

22.4 

34,495 

4.7 

Associate 

26,991 

35,566 

31.8 

30,424 

12.7 

Assistant 

23,994 

27,762 

16.2 

23,749 

-0.0 

Instructor 

20,885 

25,195 

20.6 

21,552 

3.2 

Unit 

Business 

33,271 

42,837 

28.8 

36,644 

10.1 

Education 

23,776 

34,705 

46.0 

29,688 

24.8 

Nursing 

21,279 

30,034 

41.1 

25,692 

20.7 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

24,207 

29,156 

20.4 

24,941 

00.0 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

26,564 

34,728 

30.7 

29,707 

11.8 

Science  &  Math. 

24,553 

32,874 

33.9 

28,121 

14.5 

Sex 

Male 

28,024 

37,505 

33.8 

32,083 

14.5 

Female 

22,613 

31,243 

38.2 

26,726 

18.2 

Price  Adjusted  Salary  =  actual  1989-90  salary  *  100/116.9 


increases  in  the  CPI  is  by  associate  professors,  12.7  percent  above  the  CPI. 
Instructors  averaged  a  3.2  percent  gain  and  professors  were  ahead  of  increases  in 
consumer  prices  by  almost  5  percent.  Salaries  of  assistant  professors  lost  ground 
compared  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  five  year  period. 

Among  academic  units,  the  greatest  gain  above  price  increases  was  made  by 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Education  where  average  salary  increases  exceeded  the  cost 
of  living  by  ahnost  25  percent  more  than  the  CPI.  (In  part,  the  gains  in  the  School 
of  Education  may  reflect  the  administrative  move  of  a  number  of  relatively  lower- 
paid  reading  faculty  to  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature.)  The 
smallest  gain  above  living  costs  was  made  by  faculty  in  the  School  of  Business  where 
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average  salaries  exceeded  the  cost  of  living  by  10  percent;  while  faculty  in  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  made  no  gains  when  compared  to 
the  cost  of  living.  Across  all  faculty,  male  and  female  average  salaries  increased 
more  than  the  cost  of  living,  although  among  male  faculty,  the  average  real  salary 
increase  between  1985-68  and  1989-90  was  14.5  percent  while  for  female  faculty  in 
the  same  period,  the  figure  was  18.2  percent. 

The  1985-86  to  1989-90  figures  across  ranks,  academic  units,  and  sex  compare 
favorably  to  similar  data  for  USCS  faculty  in  the  period  1976-77  to  1980-81.^^  In 
that  period,  salaries  for  professors  and  associate  professors  fell  behind  the  cost  of 
living  by  3.3  percent  and  8.5  percent,  respectively;  average  salary  gains  for  assistant 
professors,  however,  exceeded  the  cost  of  living  by  almost  3  percent.  In  the  1976-77 
to  1980-81  period,  the  average  salaries  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences 
exceeded  the  cost  of  living  by  3.1  percent.  In  the  other  three  schools,  the  cost  of 
living  exceeded  salary  increases;  in  the  School  of  Business,  the  average  salary  fell 
behind  the  cost  of  living  by  more  than  12  percent;  in  the  School  of  Education  by 
more  than  3  percent,  and  in  the  School  of  Nursing  by  just  over  2  percent.  Average 
salary  increases  for  male  and  female  faculty  in  the  1976-77  to  1980-81  period  fell 
behind  the  cost  of  Uving  by  almost  1  percent  each. 

Minority  Salaries.  The  South  Carolina  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires 
the  release  of  salary  information  for  all  state  employees  paid  above  $49,999.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  also  requires  that  disclosure  of  salary  information  for 
individuals  earning  less  than  $50,000  be  made  by  intervals  of  $4,000.  These 
constraints,  together  with  the  small  number  of  minority  faculty,  make  a  conclusive 
analysis  of  the  salary  structure  for  USCS  minority  faculty  impossible. 

However,  in  March  of  1989,  in  response  to  complaints  from  local 
organizations  regarding  alleged  discrimination  by  the  University,^  the  Faculty 
Welfare  Committee  expanded  its  year-end  report  of  faculty  salaries  by  undertaking 
an  analysis  of  salary  differences  between  black  and  white  faculty. ^^  The  Committee 
obtained  permission  from  some  black  faculty  members  to  publish  their  salaries 
(permission  was  required  since  the  numbers  of  black  faculty  members  were  fewer 
than  three  in  some  ranks).  The  results  of  that  study  are  found  in  Table  4-12. 

In  examining  the  figures  in  Table  4-12,  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee 
concluded  "the  data  to  compare  black/white  salaries  is  inconclusive  due  to  the  small 
number  of  black  faculty  employed  at  USCS."  However,  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Research  also  undertook  a  statistical  analysis  of  minority  salaries.  The  study 
concluded  that  while  the  average  difference  across  all  ranks  between  the  salaries  of 
black  and  white  faculty  is  about  $1,600  in  favor  of  white  faculty,  that  difference  was 
not  statistically  significant  (see  page  115).  The  greatest  difference  between  white  and 
black  faculty  is  almost  $3,000  at  the  rank  of  professor;  within  the  rank  of  instructor, 


*The  University  was  exonerated  of  all  allegations. 
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Table  4-12 

uses  Average  Faculty  Salaries  by  Race  and  Rank,  1988-89 


White 

Males 

N 

Black 

N 

Females 
White      N 

Black     N 

Professor 
Associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 

38,938 
33,091 

25,255 
24,698 

22 

22 

5 

4 

36,000* 
25,803* 

1 
0 
0 

2 

35,782      7 
31,866     16 
26,239     14 
22,900     13 

--  0 
31,204*  1 
24,641*    2 

--     0 

'Salaries  released  with  permission  of  faculty  members.   Remaining  data  from  USC 
Systems  Personnel  Office. 


black  faculty  average  about  $1,700  more  than  the  average  salary  for  white  faculty. 
Allowing  for  differences  in  rank,  length  of  service,  and  discipline,  the  preponderance 
of  the  data  does  not  appear  to  indicate  discrimination  by  race,  though  the  data  are 
too  fragmentary  either  to  confirm  absolutely  or  to  deny  absolutely  salary 
discrimination  based  upon  race. 

Library  Faculty  Salaries.  Discussion  of  the  salaries  of  Ubrary  faculty  is 
hampered  by  the  same  problem  that  accompanies  a  discussion  of  the  salaries  of 
minority  faculty:  data  carmot  be  obtained  for  fewer  than  three  cases  in  each  rank 
(the  library  employs  a  total  of  four  professionals  across  different  ranks). 
Additionally,  a  meaningful  longitudinal  analysis  of  the  salaries  of  library  faculty  is 
impossible  since  three  of  the  four  of  the  professional  librarians  have  held  their 
current  positions  less  than  two  years.  Moreover,  since  not  all  institutions  accord 
librarians  faculty  status,  obtaining  librarian  salaries  by  rank  is  difficult.  Finally,  the 
absence  of  sufficient  library  staff  at  USCS  means  that  USCS  librarians  are  required 
to  fulfill  many  responsibilities  outside  of  a  single  area  of  library  expertise;  for 
example,  audiovisual  Ubrarians  also  perform  reference  work  while  collections 
development  and  technical  services  responsibilities  also  are  combined.  The 
combination  of  responsibilities  makes  comparison  of  salary  data  difficult.  However, 
since  aU  USCS  Ubrarians  must  fulfill  reference  responsibilities,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  take  reference  Ubrarians  salaries  as  a  base  for  comparison.^    In  1989-90,  the 


^College  and  University  Personnel  Association  Figures  distinguish  among  five  classifications  of 
librarians:  circulation,  acquisitions,  technical  service,  public  service,  and  reference.  In  1989-90,  the 
median  salaries  of  reference  librarians  were  the  second-lowest  salaries  of  all  five  classifications  (higher 

(continued...) 
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median  salary  for  reference  librarians  in  public  institutions  with  enrollments  of  from 
1,799  to  4,180  FTE  students  was  $29,644.  Associate  librarians  at  USCS  averaged  a 
salary  of  $29,000,  close  to  the  national  median  figure.  The  average  salary  for 
assistant  hbrarians  at  USCS  in  1989-90  was  about  $25,300,  about  $4,000  less  than  the 
national  median  figure  for  reference  librarians. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  impact  of  previous  experience  on 
librarians'  salaries.  All  USCS  Ubrarians  had  previous  experience  as  hbrarians  before 
coming  to  USCS.  In  1990,  the  average  salary  of  a  librarian  without  previous 
experience  was  about  $23,000;  with  previous  experience,  the  average  salary  increased 
to  just  over  $26,000.  Thus,  previous  experience  as  a  librarian  was  worth,  on  average, 
about  $3,000  additional  dollars. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  USCS  students,  USCS  library  faculty  actively 
participate  in  the  process  of  teaching.  (Chapter  Five,  'The  Library,"  details  the 
teaching  role  of  librarians  at  USCS.)  Consequently,  the  most  meaningful  comparison 
of  USCS  librarian  salaries  is  with  those  of  other  USCS  faculty.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  self-study,  the  four  Ubrary  faculty  voluntarily  released  salary  information.  The 
data  are  presented  in  Table  4-13.  The  data  indicate  that  Ubrarian  salaries  are  below 
average  salaries  paid  to  other  USCS  faculty  in  the  same  rank.  The  average  salary 
for  USCS  associate  librarians, 
for  example,  is  $29,000  while    ^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  average  salary  for  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^^^^  5^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^„d  USCS 
associate  Professors  at  USCS    ^^  Librarian  Salaries  by  Rank,  1989-90 

IS  over  $35,000;  UbCb  ^^.^^^^^^^^^i^b^^^bb^^^^^^mi^^^^ 
assistant  librarians  are  paid 

an  average  of  about  $25,000  F««=»'ty  ^Librarian  Average 

while      uses      assistant  ^^^^'^'^  ^■""""^'^  '■"•'"^' 

professors      are     paid     an  j^^^^ 

average    of    almost    $28,000.  Associate  35,566  29,000  23,727 

As     the     Table     shows,     the  Assistant  27,762  25,290  20,692 

discrepancy  between  library 

faniltv       salaries       and       the  Notes:     uses  faculty  salaiy  data  from  USC  System  Personnel 

lacuiijr        !,aiaxL^c       ^     ,  .„^„  OfTice;  librarian  salaries  released  with  pemission  of  librarians.  Library 

salaries       of       other       UbCb  figures  do  not  include  Dean  of  the  Ubrary. 

faculty  increases  when  library  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^i^^^^_ 
average  salaries  are  figured 

on  a  9-month  basis  (all  USCS  librarians  are  on  a  12-month  contract).  Considered 
as  9-month  equivalent  salaries,  the  average  salary  of  associate  librarians  at  USCS  is 
almost  $12,000  less  than  the  average  salary  of  associate  professors;  assistant  librarians 
are  paid  an  average  of  more  than  $7,000  less  than  assistant  professors.  When  USCS 


^(...continued) 
only  than  circulation  Ubrarian  median  salaries).  Consequently,  the  use  of  reference  Ubranans  salaries 

is  a  conservative  standard. .^ 
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librarians  are  compared  to  other  USCS  faculty  holding  master's  degrees,  the 
difference  in  salary  remains.  The  average  salary  for  faculty  holding  a  master's  degree 
at  USCS  in  1990-91  is  just  over  $31,000;  the  average  salary  for  all  librarians 
(excluding  the  Dean)  for  the  same  year  is  just  over  $26,000,  a  difference  of  $5,000. 
In  short,  the  12-month  salaries  of  associate  and  assistant  librarians  fall  below 
the  9-month  salaries  of  other  USCS  faculty.  The  discrepancy  in  salaries  is  a  source 
of  morale  problems  among  librarian  faculty.  The  discrepancy  is  particularly 
troublesome  in  light  of  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  role  of  librarians 
(see  Chapter  Five,  'The  Library")  and  the  University's  mission  to  produce  graduates 
who  "know  how  to  find  information."  Finally,  the  gap  in  salaries  between  library 
faculty  and  other  faculty  makes  more  difficult  attracting  and  keeping  qualified  library 
faculty  of  diverse  backgrounds,  one  of  the  institution's  strategic  goals. 


Recommendation 

Librarian  Faculty  Salaries.    A  salary  adjustment  plan  for  librarians 
should  be  developed. 


Summary 

The  data  indicate  that  average  faculty  salaries  at  USCS  compare  favorably  to 
salaries  at  similar  institutions  in  South  Carolina.  In  addition,  average  USCS  salaries 
reflect  average  salaries  for  similar  institutions  both  nationally  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  Finally,  average  salary  increases  at  USCS  in  the  1985  to  1990  period 
have  exceeded  cost  of  living  increases  for  the  same  period,  except  for  assistant 
professors.  USCS  average  salary  increases  compare  well  with  national  salary 
increases  for  1987-88  to  1989-90. 

Salary  Policies.  Despite  the  favorable  numerical  comparisons  between  the 
average  salaries  of  USCS  faculty  and  the  average  salaries  of  faculties  of  other  schools 
both  in  and  out  of  the  state,  the  results  of  the  faculty  survey  indicate  that  faculty  are 
not  content  with  the  policies  that  determine  salaries.  For  example,  in  response  to 
the  question,  "the  guidelines  for  yearly  salary  increases  are  clear  and  accessible  to 
faculty  members,"  almost  46  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagreed"  or  "strongly 
disagreed."^'  Moreover,  as  length  of  service  at  the  University  increases,  levels  of 
disagreement  increase:  for  faculty  with  two  or  fewer  years  of  service,  21  percent 
"disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  guidelines  are  clear  and  accessible;  for  those 
with  more  than  10  years  of  service,  64  percent  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed." 
Ironically,  of  course,  it  would  be  expected  that  faculty  with  greater  service  to  the 
University  would  be  most  knowledgeable  about  the  salary  guidelines.  Confusion  over 
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salary  policies  is  not  new.  The  1981  self-study  reported  that  60  percent  of  the  faculty 
"tended  to  disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree[d]"  that  "salary  policies  are  clearly  defined 
and  generally  understood."""  The  1991  self-study  must  reach  the  same  conclusion 
reached  a  decade  earher  by  the  1981  study:  "obviously  there  is  room  for 
considerable  improvement  in  cormection  with  salary  poUcy  and  procedures."^^ 

Salary  Adjustment  Plans.  While  not  related  to  the  regular,  yearly  process  of 
salary  decisions  and  while  difficult  to  quantify,  the  implementation  of  the  salary 
adjustment  plans  may  be  a  partial  cause  of  the  faculty's  confusion  over  salary 
poUcies.  Both  plans  contained  a  provision  for  administrative  discussion  with  faculty 
regarding  salary  adjustments.  The  first  plan  said  "deans  will  be  expected  to  discuss 
their  recommendations  with  the  faculty  concerned  prior  to  submission  [of 
recommendations  for  salary  adjustments]";  the  second  plan  contained  a  more  precise 
requirement:  "all  deans  will  discuss  salary  recommendations  with  individual  faculty 
and  will  inform  them  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  adjustment  money  to  be  added  to 
the  individual  faculty  member's  salary."^^  Yet,  despite  these  requirements,  only  in 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  did  notification  take  place  regarding  both 
plans  while,  in  the  School  of  Business,  notification  took  place  after  the  second  plan.  ^ 
And,  paradoxically,  the  model  for  salary  adjustments  developed  by  the  dean  of  that 
school  may  have  sharpened  awareness  in  both  Humanities  and  Sciences  and  in  the 
professional  schools  that  yearly  salary  decisions  might  be  made  openly,  based  upon 
rational  and  known  criteria. 

Besides  the  uncertainties  over  guidelines  for  salary  decisions,  one-half  of  the 
faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  "salary  poUcies  are  consistently  and  fairly 
administered."  Again,  length  of  service  to  the  institution  is  positively  correlated  with 
levels  of  disagreement.  Faculty  with  two  or  fewer  years  of  service  are  least  likely  to 
"disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  salary  policies  are  consistently  and  fairly 
administered,  while  among  faculty  with  nine  to  ten  years  experience  at  the  institution 
the  level  of  disagreement  is  45  percent;  for  faculty  with  ten  or  more  years  of  service 
the  level  of  disagreement  is  66  percent. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  most  faculty  do  not  feel  that  the  guidelines  for  salaries 
are  clear  and  accessible  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most  faculty  believe  that  policies  are 
not  consistently  and  fairly  administered.  These  would  seem  to  be  mutually 
incompatible  positions;  since,  after  all,  if  the  guidelines  are  not  known,  neither  can 
it  be  loiown  if  the  guidelines  are  being  fairly  administered.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
faculty  make  judgments  concerning  the  fair  administration  of  salaries  on  the  basis  of 
the  distribution  of  salary  money,  a  distribution  that  is  known  as  a  result  of  the  annual 


^The  current  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Dr.  Jimme  E.  Cook,  assumed  his  position  after  the 
implementation  of  the  second  salary  plan.  The  widespread  impression  that  notification  did  not  take 
place  in  the  School  of  Business  is  probably  the  result  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  adjustment  money 
received  by  the  School  and  the  fact  that  the  funds  were  distributed  to  a  small  number  of  faculty  (those 
faculty  who  received  no  adjustment  money  received  no  notification). 
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reports  made  by  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee.  Thus,  faculty  who  benefit  from 
salary  guidelines  should  be  more  content  than  those  faculty  who  perceive  themselves 
as  not  benefiting,  or  not  benefiting  as  much  as  other  faculty. 

The  distribution  of  salary  money  and  the  responses  to  the  question  of  the  fair 
administration  of  salary  policies  seem  to  confirm  this  hypothesis.  When  responses 
to  the  question  "salary  policies  are  consistently  and  fairly  administered"  are  analyzed 
by  academic  unit,  the  highest  level  of  discontent  is  found  in  the  School  of  Business. 
Among  business  faculty,  75  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  policies  are 
consistently  and  fairly  administered.  The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  have  the 
second  highest  level  of  disagreement,  61  percent,  while  faculty  in  the  division  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  have  the  lowest  level  of  disagreement,  38  percent. 
The  two  extremes  of  the  distribution,  faculty  in  the  School  of  Business  and  faculty 
in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  also  represent  the  two  extremes 
of  adjustment  funds  under  both  phases  of  the  salary  adjustment  plans  (1986-89  and 
1989-91).  In  the  first  phase  of  the  plan,  Business  received  only  $17,317  to  adjust 
business  salaries;  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  received  $58,340. 
In  the  second  phase  of  the  plan,  Business  received  an  additional  small  increment^ 
while  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  received  the  second  highest  level  of  adjustment 
funds,  $34,490  (the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  received  the  most,  $56,380). 

An  additional  piece  of  information  completes  the  picture.  As  earlier  noted, 
over  58  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  "colleagues  with 
similar  rank  and  responsibilities  have  similar  salaries."  Across  the  campus,  no  faculty 
member  indicated  "strong  agreement."  When  analyzed  by  academic  unit,  the  figures 
are  more  dramatic.  While  almost  63  percent  of  the  business  faculty  who  responded 
indicated  that  they  "agree"  that  colleagues  in  similar  circumstances  receive  similar 
pay,  the  figures  are  reversed  in  all  the  other  schools.  In  the  School  of  Education,  for 
example,  61  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  those 
in  similar  positions  are  paid  similar  salaries;  in  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature, 
50  percent  disagree;  in  Nursing  56  percent;  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  52  percent; 
and,  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  61  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree." 
The  concern  for  equity  in  salaries  appears  to  touch  upon  the  issue  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

In  this  context,  the  view  of  the  business  faculty  that  salary  decisions  are  not 
fairly  or  consistently  administered  may  be  understood  as  relative  deprivation:  the 
School  of  Business  benefitted  least  from  the  plans.   The  view  of  faculty  outside  of 


In  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy  it  must  be  noted  that  a  memorandum  from  the  Chancellor 
to  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  indicated  that  the  School  of  Business  would  receive  no  adjustment 
money  in  the  second  phase  of  the  salary  adjustment  plan  since  "existing  salaries  [were  already]  at  the 
average."  However,  a  subsequent  decision  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  did,  in  fact, 
provide  the  School  with  adjustment  money.  The  memorandum  from  the  Chancellor  to  the  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee  is  dated  April  25,  1989. 
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business  that  colleagues  with  similar  responsibilities  do  not  receive  similar  salaries 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  gap  in  salaries  that  still  remains.  The  disparity  between 
business  salaries  and  salaries  in  the  other  academic  units  may  also  help  to  explain 
the  greater  levels  of  dissatisfaction  that  occur  over  length  of  service;  presumably, 
those  with  longer  service  to  the  institution  are  more  aware  of  the  salary  pattern  of 
the  past.  While  going  beyond  the  available  data,  these  factors  may  be  magnified  by 
a  faculty  perception  that  reliance  upon  percent  salary  increases  unjustifiably  widens 
the  salary  differences  among  faculty. 

Two  factors  must  qualify  this  analysis.  First,  the  low  survey  return  rate  from 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  (only  36  percent  of  the  faculty  members  of  the 
School  returned  the  survey)  make  generalizations  about  the  attitudes  of  faculty  in  the 
School  problematic.  Second,  the  perception  that  faculty  with  similar  rank  and 
responsibilities  are  not  paid  equally  may  reflect  dissatisfaction  within  academic  units 
and  not  between  units.  The  survey  data  provide  no  means  to  test  this  assumption. 

The  results  of  this  self-study  differ  from  the  findings  of  the  1981  self-study. 
The  1981  study  found  that  44  percent  of  the  faculty  expressed  satisfaction  ("very 
satisfied"  or  "fairly  satisfied")  and  only  32  percent  dissatisfied  ("rather  dissatisfied"  or 
"very  dissatisfied")  with  their  salaries  relative  to  those  of  their  colleagues.  The  1981 
study  concluded  that  "actual  salary  levels  are  not  the  major  cause  of  discontent."^^ 
In  this  study,  salary  levels~at  least  salary  levels  among  schools-do  appear  to  be  a 
source  of  discontent. 

In  short,  three  interrelated  problems  seem  to  be  a  work  in  the  faculty's  sense 
of  salary  decisions.  First,  most  faculty  do  not  feel  that  guidelines  for  salary  decisions 
are  clear  and  accessible.  Second,  while  levels  of  dissatisfaction  among  all  faculty  are 
high  regarding  the  consistency  and  fairness  of  salary  decisions,  dissatisfaction  appears 
to  be  highest  among  faculty  in  the  School  of  Business,  those  who  benefitted  least  in 
the  adjustment  programs.  Third,  faculty  outside  of  the  School  of  Business  are  more 
likely  than  faculty  in  the  School  of  Business  to  be  dissatisfied  about  the  distribution 
of  salary  among  colleagues  with  similar  rank  and  responsibilities;  faculty  outside  of 
the  School  of  Business  have  lower  average  salaries  than  faculty  in  business. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  last  two  problems-dissatisfaction  among  the 
business  faculty  regarding  their  lack  of  benefit  from  the  salary  adjustment  plan  and 
dissatisfaction  among  other  faculty  about  the  level  of  business  salaries-can  be 
rectified.  The  facts  indicate  that  business  faculty  are  paid  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
other  business  faculty  in  similar  institutions  in  the  state,  despite  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth  than  average  salaries  in  other  academic  imits  at  USCS.  Obviously,  such 
problems  adversely  affect  faculty  morale. 

The  first  problem-a  lack  of  clarity  about  the  guidehnes  for  salaries-is  a 
particularly  serious  concern  since  it  is  one  of  the  SACS  criteria  for  accreditation. 
The  criterion  reads:  'A  satisfactory  program  of  faculty  compensation  must  include 
annual  reviews  of  all  salaries,  based  on  dearly  stated  criteria  for  salary  increments."^ 
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The  faculty  at  USCS  did  not  believe  that  salary  guidelines  were  clear  ten  years  ago 
and  they  do  not  beheve  the  guidelines  are  clear  now. 

The  process  of  assessing  faculty  salaries  has,  in  the  past  five  years,  been  on- 
going, but  informal.  The  administration  took  the  initiative  in  proposing  the  first 
phase  of  the  salary  adjustment  program;  the  second  phase  was  recommended  by  the 
Faculty  Advisory  Committee.  Throughout  the  last  five  years,  the  Faculty  Welfare 
Committee  has  published  faculty  salary  data,  in  accord  with  its  responsibilities  as 
outlined  in  the  Faculty  Manual?^  In  addition,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  has  announced  his  intention  that  faculty  salaries  will  remain  within  a  range 
of  averages  for  institutions  similar  to  USCS  in  the  southeastern  states.  However,  no 
systematic  plan  exists  for  the  mutual  involvement  of  faculty  and  administration  in 
salary  decisions.  Moreover,  as  the  collection  of  data  for  the  self-study  report 
revealed,  the  information  obtained  from  the  USCS  Personnel  Office  and  reported  by 
the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  is  of  limited  value  in  assessing  the  relative  changes 
of  USCS  faculty  salaries  since  the  data  have  been  published  in  a  variety  of 
inconsistent  formats,  and  have  been,  in  some  cases,  simply  wrong  (see  page  127). 


Recommendations 

L  Salary  Guidelines.     Goals  of  the  salary  adjustment 

programs  and  the  guidelines  for  determining  yearly 
salary  increases  for  faculty  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
faculty  and  administration  and  published  in  the  Faculty 
Manual. 

2.  Salary  Information.  A  useful  and  consistent  format  for 
the  annual  publication  of  faculty  salary  data  should  be 
determined.  The  data  should  include  comparable  data 
for  institutions  similar  to  USCS  in  the  southeast. 

3.  Salaries  of  Female  Faculty.  The  study  of  faculty  salaries 
by  gender  should  be  continued  to  maintain  salary  equity. 


Faculty  Employment  Benefits 

Faculty  employment  benefits  are  outlined  in  the  Faculty  Manual  Additional 
help  with  benefits  is  available  from  the  USCS  Personnel  Office.  Faculty  are  eligible 
for  several  health  and  life  insurance  plans  available  through  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  administered,  on  campus,  by  the  Persoimel  Office.  To  be  eligible  for 
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the  programs,  faculty  must  be  scheduled  to  work  at  least  30  hours  each  week  for  at 
least  six  months  of  the  year. 

Medical,  Dental,  and  Life  Insurance.  Medical  insurance  is  available  through 
the  state,  administered  by  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  The  plan  offers  the  alternative 
of  two  levels  of  coverage  and  can  be  extended  to  cover  spouses  or  entire  families. 
For  both  plans,  the  maximum  out-of-pocket  expense  each  year  is  $1,500  for  an 
individual  or  $3,000  for  a  family.  Both  plans  have  an  inpatient  deductible  of  $200 
(assuming  pre-admission  certification  has  been  made).  The  less  comprehensive  plan 
("Plan  A')  has  a  $300  individual  deductible  ($600  per  family)  and  a  requirement  of 
a  20  percent  copayment;  the  comprehensive  plan  ("Plan  B")  has  a  $200  deductible 
($400  per  family)  and  a  15  percent  copayment. 

Benefits  have  varied  in  recent  years  as  the  program  attempted  to  match  care 
provided  by  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  For  example,  in  1988-89, 
prescription  drugs  were  available  under  the  comprehensive  plan  for  a  $7  copayment. 
These  benefits  have  been  sharply  curtailed  and  premiums  raised  as  a  consequence 
of  escalating  costs. 

Other  Health  Insurance.  In  place  of  standard  catastrophic  health  care 
insurance,  faculty  may  choose  to  enroll  in  a  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
sponsored  by  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  In  addition,  faculty  are  also  eligible  for 
additional  cancer  insurance  sponsored  by  the  USC  System. 

Dental  Insurance.  Dental  insurance  is  provided  by  the  state.  The  coverage 
ranges  from  50  to  100  percent  of  allowable  charges. 

Life  Insurance.  Faculty  have  a  choice  of  four  life  insurance  programs.  Faculty 
are  automatically  enrolled  in  the  State  Group  Life  Plan  which  provides  $3,000  of  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance.  The  State  Optional 
Life  Plan  provides  life  insurance  based  upon  the  faculty  member's  base  salary.  Term 
insurance  also  is  provided  for  full-time  faculty;  the  amount  of  coverage  is  determined 
by  base  salary.  Higher  amounts  of  life  insurance  can  be  obtained  through  the 
Universal  Life  Insurance  Plan,  sponsored  by  the  USC  System. 

Retirement  Programs.  Faculty  may  retire  at  age  65  with  full  retirement 
benefits  or  with  30  years  of  credited  service.  South  Carolina  guarantees  a  benefit 
based  on  the  average  of  the  employee's  12  highest  consecutive  calendar  quarters 
earnings  and  the  years  of  creditable  service. 

South  Carolina  Retirement  Programs.  All  faculty  hired  before  July  1, 1987  must 
participate  in  the  South  Carolina  Retirement  System.  Faculty  hired  after  that  date 
may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Optional  Retirement  Program.  Members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Retirement  Program  must  contribute  6  percent  of  their  gross  earnings  to 
the  program  (payments  made  after  July  1,  1982  are  exempt  from  federal  taxes  until 
the  money  is  withdrawn).  The  program  provides  a  number  of  options  for  group  life 
insurance  and  disability  retirement.  Contributions  are  vested  after  five  years  of 
service;  upon  separation  from  state  employment,  faculty  may  choose  to  leave 
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contributions  with  the  retirement  system  or  request  a  withdrawal  of  contributions  plus 
accumulated  interest. 

Optional  Retirement  Programs.  Faculty  may  participate  in  three  401-A  tax- 
deferred  annuity  plans.  The  University  contributes  the  same  amount  as  for  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Retirement  System.  Investment  choices,  the  amount  of  interest 
earned,  withdrawal  options  and  retirement  options  are  determined  by  the  individual 
plan.  Retirement,  death,  and  disability  benefits  are  based  on  the  cash  value  of  the 
member's  account. 

Disability  Insurance.  Faculty  are  eligible  to  participate  in  several  plans 
designed  to  ensure  a  continued  income  in  the  event  of  disability. 

State  Long-Term  Disability  Plaru  Faculty  enrolled  in  either  of  the  State  Health 
Plans  or  an  HMO  plan  are  automatically  covered  for  long-term  disability  insurance. 
The  plan  provides  monthly  benefits  calculated  as  a  percent  of  monthly  salary,  offset 
by  benefits  received  from  other  sources. 

use  Disability  Income  Plaru  State  disability  insurance  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  use  System  disability  income  plan.  Coverage  is  based  upon  the  employee's 
salary. 

State  Long  Term  Care.  Faculty,  spouses,  and  parents  of  eligible  employees 
may  enroll  in  a  program  that  provides  a  daily  benefit  for  long-term  custodial  care. 

Other  Programs.  Faculty  may  participate  in  several  tax-deferred  armuity 
programs  through  automatic  payroll  deductions.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
University  participates  in  the  social  security  program  as  well  as  providing 
unemployment  compensation  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Savings  bonds  are  available  through  payroll  deduction.  In  addition,  faculty 
may  make  contributions  through  payroll  deductions  to  a  USC  System  credit  union. 


Summary 

Academe  reports  that  in  1989-90,  total  USCS  faculty  compensation  (salary  and 
benefits)  placed  USCS  faculty  at  the  rank  of  professor  and  associate  professor 
between  the  40th  and  60th  percentile  of  other  institutions.  Total  compensation  for 
associate  professors  and  instructors  placed  between  the  60th  and  80  percentile  of  all 
other  institutions.  In  1989-90,  benefits  represented  20  percent  of  salaries,  over  all 
ranks.^  These  figures  represent  a  slight  improvement  over  the  1988-89  rankings 
which  placed  all  professoricd  ranks  except  instructor  between  40  and  59.9  percent  of 
other  institutions  (instructors  remained  between  60  and  79.9  percent  of  other 
institutions).  Benefits  in  1988-89  represented  19  percent  of  salary.  The  results  of 
the  HERI  survey  indicate  that  only  32  percent  of  the  faculty  find  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  to  be  "very  satisfactory"  or  "satisfactory";  this  figure  is  close  to  the  figure  for 
the  national  sample  of  similar  insfitutions,  39  percent. 
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Over  49  percent  of  the  faculty  responding  to  the  faculty  survey  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  that  information  provided  by  the  Personnel  Office  is  accurate  and 
helpful;  34  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree."  Similar  figures  result  when  the 
faculty  are  asked  their  degree  of  satisfaction  with  "programs  and  services  provided 
by  the  Personnel  Office":  43  percent  report  being  "very  satisfied"  or  "satisfied"  while 
34  percent  say  they  are  "dissatisfied"  or  "very  dissatisfied." 

Levels  of  dissatisfaction  of  34  percent-one  in  three  respondents-are  not 
reassuring.  The  level  of  dissatisfaction  may,  however,  reflect  the  faculty's  response 
to  expanding  benefits  costs  at  a  time  of  shrinking  benefits.  It  must  be  noted  that  of 
all  the  items  on  the  questionnaire  tapping  levels  of  satisfaction  with  University 
programs  (counseling,  personnel,  career  development,  placement,  and  financial  aid), 
the  level  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Personnel  Office  is  by  far  the  highest.  In 
response  to  concerns  regarding  the  Personnel  Office,  in  the  spring  of  1989,  the 
Faculty  Welfare  Committee  conducted  a  survey  of  faculty  and  staff  attitudes  toward 
the  Office.  The  Committee  concluded  that  "certain  results  are  quite  clear":  that 
there  was  a  surprising  degree  of  consensus  about  the  nature  of  the  problems  with  the 
Personnel  Office  and  that  the  problems  were  serious.^  The  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  that  the  administration  examine  the  problems  within  the 
Persoimel  Office  and  take  steps  to  rectify  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee's  recommendation,  the 
Chancellor  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  examine  the  practices  of  the  Personnel 
Office,  with  particular  regard  to  the  process  of  promotion  for  classified  staff.  That 
Committee  has  made  its  recommendations  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  levels  of  dissatisfaction  might  well  be  higher  than  they  are  if  faculty  were 
aware  of  all  the  problems  in  the  Personnel  Office.  In  the  process  of  completing  the 
self-study,  information  provided  by  the  USCS  Personnel  Office  proved  to  be 
inaccurate  in  the  extreme,  thus  delaying  the  progress  of  the  self-study  for  several 
weeks.  For  example,  after  comparison  with  figures  from  the  Systems  Personnel 
Office  at  USC-Columbia,  in  a  single  table  prepared  by  the  USCS  Personnel  Office 
containing  30  salary  figures,  29  were  incorrect.  The  total  dollar  difference  between 
the  corrected  and  incorrect  figures  was  over  $4,500.  Moreover,  while  completing  the 
self-study,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  yearly  data  provided  to  the  faculty 
regarding  faculty  salaries  also  have  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Figures  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  Office  and  provided  to  the  faculty  by  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee 
in  1985,  for  example,  were  labeled  as  "median"  salaries;  in  fact,  they  were  not  median 
salaries,  but  mean  salaries,  and  even  then  they  were  still  inaccurate. 

In  July  of  1990,  the  head  of  the  Personnel  Office  retired,  opening  the  way  for 
a  correction  of  these  problems.  It  must  coimt  heavily  against  the  administration  that 
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the  level  of  performance  exhibited  by  the  Personnel  Office  has  been  tolerated  for  so 
long. 

Academic  Freedom  and  Professional  Security 

Academic  Freedom.  In  accordance  with  its  commitment  to  academic  freedom, 
uses  has  adopted  a  statement  of  policy  which  appears  in  full  in  the  Faculty 
Manual?^  The  policy  maintains  that 

Faculty  members  are  entitled  to  full  freedom  in  research  and  in  the  publication  of  the 
results,  subject  to  the  adequate  performance  of  other  academic  duties  .... 

Faculty  members  are  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  classroom  in  discussing  their  subjects. 
.  .  .  When  faculty  members  speak  or  write  as  citizens,  they  are  free  from  institutional 
censorship  or  discipline  .... 

The  Manual  also  says  that  faculty  who  feel  that  their  rights  to  academic 
freedom  have  been  infringed  upon  may  request  the  Chancellor  to  initiate  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  infringement.  In  a  March  1990  conversation,  the  Chancel- 
lor indicated  that  during  the  past  five  years,  no  formal  complaints  had  been  received 
concerning  infringement  of  academic  freedom.  A  survey  of  faculty  revealed  that  46 
percent  of  the  faculty  either  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "the  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  academic  freedom  within  the  University's  termination  and  non-renewal 
procedures  are  sufficient." 

Promotion  and  Tenure.  In  July  1988,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  approved  a  revised  set  of  Promotion  and  Tenure  Regulations  for 
USCS;  the  guidelines  had  earlier  been  developed  by  the  USCS  faculty  and 
administration.  These  regulations,  summarized  in  this  study,  appear  in  full  in  the 
Faculty  Manual^ 

Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee.  A  faculty  committee  comprised  of  six 
elected  and  three  appointed  faculty  members  is  responsible  for  making  recommenda- 
tions regarding  promotion  and  tenure  to  the  Chancellor.  Two  elected  and  one 
appointed  member  join  the  committee  each  year  to  replace  members  rotating  off  the 
committee.  Only  full-time,  tenured  faculty  holding  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or 
above  are  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee. 

Tenure  Criteria.  For  the  teaching  faculty  at  USCS,  promotion  and  tenure  are 
based  on  three  criteria:  (1)  teaching  effectiveness,  (2)  service,  and  (3)  scholarship 
and  creativity.  The  category  of  teaching  effectiveness  includes  knowledge  of  the 
content  of  one's  discipline;  skill  in  pedagogy;  effective  patterns  of  communication; 
and  success  in  establishing  positive  relationships  with  students,  for  example,  establish- 
ing rapport  with  students  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom.  The  category  of 
service  includes  the  efforts  of  faculty  in  working  effectively  in  faculty  governance  and 
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the  efforts  of  faculty  who  use  their  knowledge,  energy,  and  time  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  non-campus  community  and  to  their  professions.  Scholarship  and 
creativity  refer  to  grant-writing,  presentations,  research,  and  publication  in  the  faculty 
member's  discipline,  consultation,  creative  writing,  and  production  in  the  visual  or 
performing  arts.  In  each  instance,  the  quality  of  the  work  is  more  important  than  the 
quantity.  For  library  faculty,  promotion  and  tenure  are  based  on  similar  criteria:  (1) 
effectiveness  as  a  librarian,  (2)  service,  and  (3)  scholarship  and  creativity.  The 
scholarship  and  creativity  category  includes  not  only  librarians'  efforts  at  grant 
writing,  presentations,  and  publication,  but  also  their  faciUtation  of  the  research  or 
scholarly  work  of  others. 

Criteria  for  Ranks.  To  be  eUgible  for  the  rank  of  professor,  faculty  must  have 
(1)  a  record  of  outstanding  teaching  and  (2)  a  record  of  outstanding  service  or 
outstanding  scholarship;  or  (3)  a  record  of  reasonable  contributions  in  both  service 
and  scholarship.  Faculty  are  expected  to  hold  an  earned  doctorate  and  have  nine 
years'  relevant  experience.  To  be  eligible  for  the  rank  of  associate  professor,  faculty 
are  expected  to  have  a  record  of  effective  performance  in  teaching  and  to  have  made 
reasonable  contributions  in  service  or  scholarship  and  creativity.  Individuals  are 
expected  to  hold  an  earned  doctor's  degree  and  to  have  five  years  of  relevant 
experience.  To  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  faculty 
are  expected  to  demonstrate  outstanding  potential  for  academic  development. 
Normally,  faculty  requesting  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  would  have  an  earned 
doctorate  or  a  master's  degree  complemented  with  substantive  additional  course 
work  or  related  experience.  Criteria  for  library  faculty  are  similar  to  those  for 
teaching  faculty. 

TenuK  Regulations.  Regulations  concerning  the  awarding  of  tenure  are 
detailed  in  the  Faculty  Manual  In  general,  these  regulations  adhere  to  the  guidelines 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  It  is  contrary  to  Umversity 
policy  to  award  tenure  to  new  faculty  at  the  time  of  appointment  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  an  award  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  University.  Permission 
to  negotiate  concerning  the  awarding  of  tenure  at  the  time  of  appointment  must  be 
secured  through  appropriate  channels  including  the  Chancellor  and  the  President. 

Faculty  at  USCS  serve  a  probationary  period  prior  to  an  award  of  tenure.  For 
new  faculty,  the  exact  terms  of  tenure  status  are  specified  in  writing  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  The  maximum  probationary  period  for  all  fuU-time  faculty  appointed 
at  the  rank  of  professor  is  four  years  with  a  decision  given  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  maximum  probationary  period  for  aU  full-time  faculty  appointed  at  the 
rank  of  associate  professor  is  five  years  with  a  decision  given  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  maximum  probationary  period  for  aU  full-time  faculty  appointed  at  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor  is  six  years  with  a  decision  made  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  If,  during  the  first  year  of  a  probationary  appointment,  it  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Umversity  not  to  renew  the  appointment,  faculty  must  be 
notified  in  writing  by  March  1;  in  the  second  year  of  a  probationary  period, 
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notification  must  be  made  in  writing  by  December  15.  Thereafter,  notification  of 
termination  of  a  probationary  appointment  must  be  made  in  writing  twelve  months 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  appointment.  Failure  to  notify  faculty  in  a 
probationary  appointment  of  non-renewal  twelve  months  before  their  penultimate 
year  of  service  results  in  an  automatic  grant  of  tenure.  Similar  regulations 
concerning  the  awarding  of  tenure  to  library  faculty  and  administrators  are  detailed 
in  the  Faculty  ManuaL^^ 

Review  Procedures.  Faculty  seeking  promotion  and/or  tenure  submit  their  files 
to  the  appropriate  Peer  Review  Committee.  The  Peer  Review  Committee  makes  a 
specific  recommendation  concerning  promotion  and/or  tenure  of  faculty.  The 
candidates'  files  and  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  school,  who 
adds  a  recommendation;  the  files  and  recommendations  then  are  sent  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  who  also  adds  a  recommendation.  All  recommen- 
dations must  include  written  justifications;  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  must  be 
provided  each  candidate.  Candidates  may  add  a  response  to  any  of  these  recommen- 
dations before  forwarding  their  files  to  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee. 
Faculty  not  in  their  penultimate  year  of  employment  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
files  from  deliberation  at  any  time  preceding  the  submission  of  the  files  to  the 
Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee. 

The  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee  considers  all  files  submitted  and  votes 
on  the  recommendations  for  each  of  the  candidates.  The  Committee's  recommend- 
ation is  added  to  the  candidate's  file,  and  the  file  is  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor.  A 
copy  of  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee's  recommendation  also  is  sent  to  the 
candidate.  The  Chancellor  then  adds  a  recommendation  to  the  candidate's  file  and 
forwards  a  copy  to  both  the  candidate  and  the  President  of  the  University.  The  Pres- 
ident then  makes  a  recommendation  and  forwards  it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
their  decision.  The  decision  of  the  Board  is  final. 

Promotion  and  tenure  applications  and  the  decisions  rendered  at  USCS  from 
1985  to  1990  are  presented  in  Table  4-14.  In  the  five-year  period,  sixty-one 
applications  for  promotion  were  made  across  all  ranks.  Of  the  sixty-one  applications, 
92  percent,  were  granted  and  8  percent  denied.  The  numbers  of  awards  of  pro- 
motion vary  considerably  from  year  to  year.  In  1985-86,  for  example,  of  the  sixteen 
applicafions  for  promotion,  only  50  percent  were  granted.  In  1986-87,  on  the  other 
hand,  100  percent  of  those  who  applied  for  promotion  were  awarded  promotion. 

Of  the  twenty  applicants  for  tenure  in  the  period  1985  to  1990,  eighteen,  or 
90  percent,  received  tenure.  While  the  numbers  of  those  applying  for  tenure  are  too 
small  to  make  definite  judgments  regarding  tenure  decisions,  the  data  do  indicate 
that  determinations  are  being  made,  that  applications  for  tenure  and  promotion  are 
not  pm  forma.   Two  individuals,  one  in  1985  and  one  in  1988,  were  denied  tenure. 

The  results  of  the  faculty  survey  indicate  that  most  faculty  feel  that  those 
individuals  directly  involved  in  decisions  about  promotion  and  tenure  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  stated  in  the  Faculty  Manual   Fifty-four  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or 
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"strongly  agree"  that  the  Peer  Review  Committees  follow  the  promotion  and  tenure 
guidelines.  Fifty-five  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  division  chairs  follow 
these  guidelines  while  52  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"   that  deans  follow  the 

Table  4-14 

Promotion  and  Tenure  Decisions,  1985-1990 


Promotion 

Professor 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

app. 

grant 

app. 

grant 

app. 

grant 

app. 

grant 

1985-86 

6 

4 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

na 

1986-87 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

na 

1987-88 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

na 

1988-89 

8 

7 

9 

9 

2 

1 

0 

na 

1989-90 

5 

5 

3 

3 

0 

na 

0 

na 

Total 

27 

24 

27 

21 

7 

5 

0 

na 

Tenure 


Professor 

Associate 

Assistant 

app. 

grant 

app. 

grant 

app. 

grant 

1985-86 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

1986-87 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1987-88 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1988-89 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

2 

16 

15 

2 

1 

guidelines.  Fifty-four  percent  note  that  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee 
follows  the  guidelines.  Forty-five  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  adheres  to  the  promotion  and  tenure  guidelines; 
and  39  percent  see  the  Chancellor  as  following  these  guidelines.  In  responding  to 
this  item,  46  percent  of  the  faculty  either  designated  "no  opinion"  or  made  no  re- 
sponse concerning  the  Vice  Chancellor's  adherence  to  promotion  and  tenure  guide- 
lines; 49  percent  expressed  "no  opinion"  or  made  no  response  concerning  the 
Chancellor's  adherence  to  the  promotion  and  tenure  guidelines.  The  large  percent 
of  faculty  who  expressed  "no  opinion"  or  made  no  response  concerning  the  adherence 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Chancellor  to  the  promotion  and  tenure  guidelines  would 
seem  to  give  greater  credibility  to  the  perceptions  of  the  45  and  39  percent,  respec- 
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lively,  who  say  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  Chancellor  adhere  to  the  guidelines.  More- 
over, the  responses  indicate  a  predictable  pattern:  the  more  administratively  distant 
the  decision  from  the  individual  faculty  member,  the  more  likely  the  response  will 
be  "no  opinion"  or  no  response. 

Termination  of  Tenured  Faculty.  The  termination  of  tenured  faculty  shall  be 
only  for  cause.  According  to  the  Faculty  Manual^^  cause  means  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

(1)  failure  to  perform  adequately  the  duties  of  the  position  so  as  to  constitute  in- 
competence and/or  habitual  neglect  of  duty, 

(2)  misconduct  related  directly  and  substantially  to  the  fitness  of  the  faculty 
member  in  his  or  her  professional  capacity  as  a  teacher,  researcher,  or  librar- 
ian; 

(3)  conduct  or  action  which  is  not  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  and 
which  is  a  clear  interference  with  the  academic  functions  of  the  University; 

(4)  prolonged  inability  for  medical  reasons  to  perform  the  duties  required  for  the 
position  (based  upon  clear  and  convincing  medical  evidence); 

(5)  bona  fide  reduction  in  staff,  which  may  be  caused  by  financial  exigency  or  by 
discontinuance  or  reduction  in  size  of  a  progr2im  or  instructional  unit  for 
reasons  not  related  to  financial  exigency. 

The  Manual  also  clearly  specifies  the  process  for  the  dismissal  of  tenured 
faculty,  including  rights  to  a  hearing  first  by  the  Faculty  Grievance  Committee  and 
subsequently  by  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee.  Should  the  Chancellor 
continue  to  press  for  dismissal,  faculty  may  make  a  final  appeal  to  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Faculty  Manual  clearly  delineates 
what  a  bona  fide  reduction  in  staff  means. 

Faculty  Grievance  Procedures.  The  grievance  procedures  detailed  in  the 
Faculty  Manual  are  intended  to  provide  a  process  of  recourse  when  faculty  feel  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  Grievable  matters  as  defined  by  the  Manual^^ 
include 

unlawful  discrimination,  denial  of  due  process,  or  denial  of  academic  freedom  resulting 
in  denial  of  promotion  or  tenure,  dismissal  of  contract  employees  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  contract  term,  salary,  discrimination  in  compensation,  promotion,  work 
assignments,  or  unfair  treatment;  inadequate  consideration  or  inequitable  application 
of  appropriate  criteria,  or  use  of  impermissible  criteria. 

Procedures  in  this  section  of  the  Manual  do  not  apply  to  the  dismissal  of  tenured 
faculty  (discussed  above). 

In  non-renewal  of  a  contract  or  denial  of  promotion  and/or  tenure,  faculty  file 
letters  directly  with  the  offending  party  stating  the  grievance.  If  the  complaint  is  not 
resolved  by  the  written  response  of  the  respondent,  the  explanations  of  both  the 
grievant  and  the  respondent  are  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor  through  the  appropriate 
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administrative  channels.  The  Chancellor  then  either  asks  for  further  review  of  the 
grievance  by  a  lower  level  administrator  or  by  a  faculty  committee,  or  the  Chancellor 
may  rule  on  the  grievance. 

Grievants  who  remain  dissatisfied  after  all  administrative  reviews  have  been 
exhausted,  may  petition  the  Grievance  Committee  to  hear  the  case.  The  chair  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  draws  names  from  the  pool  of  faculty  who  have  agreed  to 
serve  on  the  Grievance  Committee  and  forms  a  hearing  panel  of  three.  The  hearing 
panel  soHcits  pertinent  information  from  persons  or  committees  employed  by  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  A  hearing  date  is  set  for  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
all  pertinent  information.  The  chair  presides  at  the  hearing  with  the  grievant  in 
attendance.  Witnesses  may  be  called  from  employees  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  The  grievant  has  the  right  to  representation  by  counsel. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  hearing,  grievants  are  notified  of  the  hearing  panel's 
final  recommendations  and  the  rationale  for  those  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  and  the  rationale  are  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor,  who  makes  a 
final  decision.  Grievants  who  do  not  accept  the  Chancellor's  decision  may  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  University  and  finally  to  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  decision  of  the  Board  is  final. 


Summary 

uses  has  a  clearly  stated  policy  concerning  academic  freedom;  the  policy  is 
included  in  the  Faculty  Manual  Also  located  in  the  Manual  are  the  recently  revised 
and  approved  policy  for  promotion  and  tenure  and  an  effective  faculty  grievance 
procedure.  The  promotion  and  tenure  criteria  are  being  used  to  make  decisions 
about  the  advancement  of  faculty  at  the  University;  the  faculty  survey  indicates  that 
faculty  believe  that  both  faculty  and  administrators  adhere  to  promotion  and  tenure 
guidelines.  Finally,  the  Faculty  Manual  contains  a  detailed  procedure  for  handling 
faculty  grievances. 


Professional  Growth 

use  System-wide  Programs.  Several  system-wide  programs  support  faculty 
development.  These  programs  include  the  Carolina  Venture  Fund  and  the  Research 
and  Productive  Scholarship  Fund,  which  provide  support  for  research  activities,  and 
a  Faculty  Exchange  Program.  During  the  past  five  years,  one  award  of  $2,500  was 
made  by  the  Carolina  Venture  Fund  and  four  awards  totalling  just  over  $5,000  were 
granted  by  the  Research  and  Productive  Scholarship  Committee.  Within  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences  several  faculty  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Faculty 
Exchange  Program  to  pursue  additional  graduate  training  or  other  projects:  two  in 
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the  summer  of  1986,  three  in  the  summer  of  1987,  three  in  the  summer  of  1988,  and 
two  in  the  summer  of  1989;  one  in  the  summer  of  1990. 

uses  Supported  Programs.  USCS  maintains  a  number  of  programs  for 
faculty  development.  While  several  of  these  programs  have  existed  for  some  time, 
they  were  not  used  extensively  until  invigorated  begiiming  in  1985  by  a  new  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  These  programs  include  sabbatical  leaves;  travel 
money;  grants  from  the  USCS  Committee  for  Productive  Research  and  Faculty 
Development  or  from  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation;  inservice  programs;  and 
special  scheduling  or  release  time  arrangements  to  encourage  faculty  to  obtain 
additional  education.   The  programs  are  discussed  below. 

Sabbatical  Leaves.  The  sabbatical  leave  policy  is  described  in  the  Faculty 
Manual^  Tenured  faculty  at  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or  professor  with  six 
or  more  years  of  service  at  USCS  may  apply  for  a  sabbatical  leave  of  either  one 
semester  at  full  pay  or  a  full  academic  year  at  half  pay.  The  purpose  of  the 
sabbatical  leave  is  to  permit  faculty  to  pursue  projects  which  improve  their  capabi- 
lities as  scholars  and  teachers  and  which  could  only  be  completed  over  a  more 
extended  period  of  time  if  they  continued  to  pursue  regular  University  duties.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Manual,  there  has  been  one  change  in  the  sabbatical  leave 
policy.  In  September  1989,  the  Faculty  Senate  approved  pohcies  Umiting  the  number 
of  sabbatical  leaves  available  in  any  academic  year  to  one  leave  for  every  seven 
eligible  faculty  in  any  school  or  division  up  to  a  maximum  of  four.  An  order  of 
preference  for  granting  sabbatical  leaves  was  also  established. 

As  the  following  data  show,  from  the  1984-1985  academic  year  to  1990, 
nineteen  sabbatical  leaves  have  been  granted;  none  has  been  refused. 

Year      Number 


1984-85 

1 

1985-86 

1 

1986-87 

1 

1987-88 

4 

1988-89 

6 

1989-90 

6 

Total        19 


Each  of  these  sabbaticals,  except  one  during  the  1989-1990  academic  year,  were 
semester  leaves.  As  these  figures  show,  the  number  of  faculty  taking  advantage  of 
sabbatical  leaves  has  increased  six-fold  in  the  five  year  period. 
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Travel  Money.     Travel  money  is    Table  4-15 
provided  to  each  school  to  reimburse    Number  of  Faculty  Trips  for  Professional 
faculty     for     expenses     incurred     in    Development    and    Degree    of  Funding, 

attending      professional      meetings,     1985-1990 

workshops,  and  conferences.   The  dean 

of  each  school  controls  the  allocation  of 

travel  money.    Because  travel  money  is 

limited,  some  faculty  travel  expenses  are 

only  partially  reimbursed.   Each  school 

may    choose    different    methods    for 

distributing  these  funds.    In  the  School 

of  Nursing,  for  example,  faculty  have 

chosen  to  pool  their  funds  in  past  years 

and  to  pay  more  of  the  travel  expenses 

of  fewer  individuals.  Systematic  records 

to    allow    for   yearly    comparisons    of 

faculty    travel   are    available    for   two 

areas,  the  School  of  Humanities  and 

Sciences  and  the  Library.^ 

Table  4-15  indicates  the  number 
of  trips  made  by  faculty  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences  and  the  library 
and  if  these  trips  were  funded  fully  or 
partially.  The  data  show  that  in  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  57 
percent  of  the  faculty  who  received 
funding  were  reimbursed  fully.  For  the 
Library,  100  percent  of  the  trips  were 
funded  fully. 

While  Table  4-15  provides  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  faculty  who  use  travel  money  for  faculty  development 
purposes,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  partial  versus  fuU  funding  may  not  reflect 
the  actual  amount  avaUable  since  some  trips  that  were  fuUy  funded  were  short  and 
required  a  smaU  amount  of  money  while  some  of  the  partiaUy  funded  trips  may  have 
been  long  and  expensive.  Faculty  have  made  many  additional  professional  trips  that 
were  funded  through  other  sources  such  as  grants  from  the  USCS  Productive  Scholar- 
ship and  Faculty  Development  Committee  or  for  which  they  received  no  reimburse- 


Year/Unit 

Full 

Partial 

1985-86 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

15 

3 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

na 

na 

Science  &  Math. 

na 

na 

Library 

18 

na 

1986-87 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

7 

12 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

12 

2 

Science  &  Math. 

na 

na 

Library 

14 

na 

1987-88 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

20 

20 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

6 

10 

Science  &  Mat. 

22 

6 

Library 

0 

0 

1989-faU  1990 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

10 

5 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

3 

6 

Science  &  Math. 

3 

11 

Library 

0 

0 

^e  School  of  Business  apparently  has  kept  records  of  faculty  development  activities  within  the 
School  However,  while  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Faculty  requested  information  by  December  19, 1989, 
information  from  the  School  was  not  received  until  March  16,  1990.  By  this  time,  the  first  draft  of  the 
study  had  been  completed. 
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ment.  Because  faculty  travel  money  is  limited,  it  would  appear  that  the  faculty  who 
are  the  most  active  in  professional  travel  bear  the  most  in  travel  expenses. 

An  additional  source  of  travel  money  at  USCS  is  the  money  allocated  to  the 
Freshman  Center.  Since  the  fall  of  1983,  faculty  who  serve  as  Freshman  Center 
advisors  or  who  teach  freshmen  orientation  courses  receive  additional  travel  funds 
as  part  of  their  compensation.  The  amount  of  money  available  has  varied  from  year 
to  year,  but  averaged  $185  for  Freshman  Center  Advisors  in  the  period  1985  through 
1990,  and  ranged  from  a  high  of  $300  in  1985  to  a  low  of  $100  in  1987.  For  faculty 
teaching  freshmen  orientation  courses,  the  amount  of  travel  money  has  averaged 
about  $160,  with  a  range  of  $150  to  $200  dollars  over  the  past  five  years.  During  the 
1989-90  academic  year,  faculty  were  able  to  use  this  money  for  materials  and  for 
travel. 

Grant  Support.  The  USCS  Productive  Scholarship  and  Faculty  Development 
Committee  is  a  source  of  funding  for  faculty  research  and  scholarship  and  for 
development  activities  which  may  include  travel  to  meetings  to  present  papers.  The 
two  sources  of  support  for  this  Committee  are  grants  from  the  Carolina  Piedmont 
Foundation,  which  supports  research  activities,  and  matching  funds  from  pubUc  ser- 
vice grants.  The  Committee  was  established  in  the  1986-1987  academic  year.  The 
awards  of  the  Productive  Scholarship  and  Faculty  Development  Committee  are 
displayed  in  Table  4-16.  The  figures  show  that  in  the  less  than  three  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, ninety-five  grants  totaling  about  $64,000  have  been  made  by  the  Research 

Table  4-16 

Awards  of  Research  and  Productive  Scholarship  Committee 


Research  & 

Productive 

Faculty 

Scholarsh 

ip 

Travel 

Other 

Amount 

N 

Amount 

N 

Amount       N 

1986-87 

3,955 

5 

7,446         7 

1987-88 

5,905 

6 

10,837 

24 

4,997         5 

1988-89 

1,200 

3 

13,013 

25 

3,254         7 

1989-10/90 

1,500 

1 

3,955 

5 

7,996         7 

Total 

$8,605 

10 

$31,760 

59 

$23,693        26 

and  Productive  Scholarship  Committee.  Over  $8,600  in  grants  has  gone  toward  re- 
search and  productive  scholarship.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  Committee  has 
served  as  a  significant  source  of  additional  travel  money  for  faculty,  about  $32,000 
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in  the  three-year  period.  However,  in  the  1989-1990  year,  the  Chancellor  increased 
funds  for  the  travel  budgets  of  the  individual  schools  and  directed  the  Committee  to 
discontinue  support  for  faculty  travel  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

Besides  a  grant  each  year  to  the  Productive  Scholarship  and  Faculty  Develop- 
ment Committee  (PSFD)  for  faculty  research,  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation 
(CPF)  also  is  instrumental  in  supporting  faculty  development.  The  CPF  supports 
faculty  development  by  making  grants  to  faculty  who  are  pursuing  additional  graduate 
education,  and  in  other  ways  such  as  helping  with  travel  expenses.  Table  4-17  details 
the  faculty  development  activity  of  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  Table 
shows  that  over  the  past    jable  4-17 

five  years  the  Foundation    Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation  Grants,  1985-1990 
has   been   an   important 
source    of    support    for 
faculty  who  are  pursuing 
additional  graduate  train- 
ing. Since  1985,  the  aver- 
age award  for  faculty  has 
been    about    $900;    the 
Foundation  has  contrib- 
uted a  total  of  more  than 
$16,000  to  the  Productive 
Scholarship   and   Faculty 
Development  and  Produc- 
tive      Scholarship 
Committee  in  the  last  three  years,  an  average  of  more  than  $5,000  a  year.  The  CPF 
has  made  available  over  $44,000  in  other  grants  for  faculty  development.  A  total  of 
thirty-nine  faculty  members  received  grants  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
books;  ten  also  received  grant  money  for  travel. 

Inservice  Programs.  University-wide  inservice  programs  are  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  academic  year.  They  are  funded  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chan- 
ceUor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  inservices  cover  topics  of  general  interest  such  as 
assessment  or  advising.  In  addition,  USCS  has  provided  several  inservice  programs 
on  topics  such  as  grant  writing  and  how  to  develop  a  training  program  or  workshop. 
Currently  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs'  ad  hoc  Committee  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Quality  of  Teaching  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  workshops  on  effec- 
tive teaching  strategies  (see  below).  The  individual  schools  also  provide  inservice 
programs  for  their  faculty,  such  as  the  Parent  Effectiveness  Training  workshops  pro- 
vided by  the  School  of  Education,  and  workshops  on  evaluation  techniques,  test  con- 
struction, and  nursing  theories  planned  by  the  Faculty  Development  Committee  of 
the  School  of  Nursing. 


Amount 

Number 

PSFD 

Other 

Tuition/ 

Grants 

Grants 

Books 

Travel 

1985-86 

8,838 

1 

6 

1986-87 

9,911 

12 

0 

1987-88 

5,905 

7,293 

8 

2 

1988-89 

6,250 

8,945 

10 

2 

1989-90 

4,000 

9,297 

8 

0 

Total 

$16,155 

$44,284 

39 

10 
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Flexible  Scheduling.  USCS  tries  to  encourage  faculty  to  pursue  additional 
education  by  providing  flexible  scheduling  to  allow  faculty  to  commute  to  graduate 
schools  while  continuing  their  teaching  responsibilities.  Over  the  past  five  years,  nine 
faculty  members  within  the  School  of  Nursing  and  four  within  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences  have  been  assisted  with  flexible  scheduling.  One  faculty 
member  within  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  also  has  used  flexible 
scheduling  to  pursue  research  activities. 

Release  Time.  Release  time  is  available  to  faculty  to  pursue  graduate  work 
and  other  projects.  Within  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  two  faculty 
members  received  release  time  in  the  1989-1990  academic  year,  three  in  the 
1988-1989  academic  year,  and  one  in  the  1985-1986  academic  year. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Quality  of  Teaching.  The 
Conmiittee  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Quality  of  Teaching  at  USCS  consists  of  six 
elected  faculty  members.  It  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 
The  Committee  first  met  in  March  of  1989  and  has  met  twice  a  month  since  then, 
except  for  summers. 

The  Committee  has  considered  the  ways  in  which  the  quality  of  teaching  may 
be  improved  at  USCS.  Two  results  of  these  discussions  have  already  been 
implemented.  A  faculty  forum  directed  by  a  Committee  member  was  instituted 
during  the  1989-90  academic  year.  The  forum  held  four  presentations  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  representing  the  research  interests  of  different  faculty.  The  faculty  forums 
will  continue  in  the  next  year. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  seminars  was  held  during  the  1989-90  academic  year. 
The  seminars  were  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Film  clips  used  by 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Education  in  their  performance  and  effective  teaching 
sessions  for  public  school  teachers  formed  the  basis  for  discussion.  About  fifty 
faculty  members  attended  these  sessions  and  forty  completed  an  evaluation  of  the 
seminars;  88  percent  of  those  responding  to  the  evaluation  rated  the  seminars  as 
beneficial.  The  seminar  series  will  be  continued  and  expanded. 

The  Committee  also  is  interested  in  establishing  an  office  which  would  work 
with  faculty  at  their  request  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  teaching.  The  low  state 
allocation  for  1990-91  has  precluded  formation  of  the  committee.  The  Committee 
is  considering  requesting  a  grant  to  secure  funding  for  the  support  of  the  office. 


Summary 

The  creation  of  the  USCS  Productive  Scholarship  and  Research  Committee 
is  one  of  the  major  changes  in  the  area  of  faculty  development  since  the  1981 
self-study.  The  Committee  effectively  addresses  the  previous  self-study 
recommendation  that  "an  allocation  for  the  professional  development  of  the  faculty 
be  made  a  permanent  item  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's  budget."^ 
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Other  significant  improvements  can  be  seen  in  the  use  of  sabbaticals  and  in 
the  support  of  faculty  pursuing  additional  graduate  education.  A  comparison  of  the 
current  academic  year  with  1985-1986  shows  that  the  number  of  sabbaticals  has 
increased  from  one  to  six.  Faculty  (particularly  faculty  in  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and 
Humanities  and  Sciences)  have  taken  advantage  of  a  variety  of  options  ranging  from 
flexible  scheduling,  which  allows  them  to  attend  classes  at  other  campuses,  to  grants 
which  help  pay  the  costs  of  tuition  and  travel. 

One  weakness  in  the  University's  faculty  development  activity  is  the  level  of 
support  of  professional  travel  by  the  regular  budget.  When  University  funding  for 
travel  was  received,  64  percent  of  the  trips  were  funded  fully  and  the  remaining  36 
percent  received  only  partial  funding.  However,  these  numbers  do  not  reflect  the 
number  of  trips  for  which  no  funding  was  received  and  which  were  made  at  faculty 
expense.  For  example,  in  the  School  of  Education  several  faculty  members  reported 
trips  that  were  not  funded.  The  available  data  offer  no  way  to  assess  the  amount  of 
money  faculty  spend  on  their  own  professional  travel.  Although  efforts  are  made  to 
distribute  the  available  funds  equitably,  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  faculty 
travel  in  the  past  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  The  money  allocated 
each  year  for  faculty  members  often  does  not  cover  maity  conference  or  continuing 
education  trips.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  matty  faculty  do  not  attend  profes- 
sional conferences  because  they  cannot  afford  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  that  often 
accompany  professional  travel. 

When  faculty  were  asked  whether  University  policies  to  support  faculty 
development  were  adequate,  39  percent  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed,"  while  40 
percent  of  the  faculty  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed."  The  level  of  disagreement 
appears  large  in  view  of  the  significant  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
area  of  faculty  development.  Perhaps  this  response  reflects  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
what  is  available  and  of  the  number  of  faculty  members  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 
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1.  Publication  of  Development  Information.  Information 
on  faculty  grants  through  the  Committee  for  Productive 
Research  and  Faculty  Development  and  on  faculty  re- 
ceiving sabbaticals  should  be  pubUshed  in  the  Register 
each  year. 

2.  Record  Keeping.  Annual  records  should  be  kept 
systematically  on  faculty  travel  and  provided  to  the 
deans. 


The  Role  of  the  Faculty  and  its  Committees 

Faculty  Powers.  According  to  the  Faculty  Manual,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  South  CaroUna  delegates  to  the  faculty  legislative  powers  subject 
to  the  review  of  the  Chancellor,  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
jurisdiction  extends  to 

all  matters  pertaining  to  the  standards  of  admission,  registration,  requirements  for  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  course,  the  curricula,  instruction,  research,  extra  curricular 
activities,  discipline  of  students,  the  educational  poUcies  and  standards  of  the 
University,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  faculty  affairs,  including 
the  discipline  of  its  own  members. 

The  faculty  is  defined  officially  as: 

the  President,  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  all  deans,  professors,  associate 
professors,  assistant  professors,  all  full-time  instructors  and  full-time  lecturers  in  bac- 
calaureate and  associate  degree  programs,  visiting  faculty  members,  emeriti  professors, 
librarians,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  faculty  sees   fit  to  elect. 

Faculty  Officers.  The  Faculty  Secretary  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  faculty 
and  the  Faculty  Senate.  The  Faculty  Secretary  also  serves  as  the  University  Marshal. 
The  demands  made  upon  the  Faculty  Secretary  have  become  substantial.  The 
Faculty  Secretary  conducts  both  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  meetings  and  Faculty 
Senate  meetings,  besides  responding  to  the  concerns  of  individual  faculty  members 
and  acting  as  an  ombudsman  between  faculty  and  administration.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  faculty  survey,  about  70  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  that  the  Faculty  Secretary  should  have  release  time. 

The  Faculty  Secretary-elect  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Faculty  Secretary 
and  becomes  Faculty  Secretary  when  the  Faculty  Secretary's  term  expires.  The 
Faculty  Recording  Secretary  records  and  keeps  written  minutes  of  the  general  faculty 
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meetings  and  meetings  of  the  Faculty  Senate.    These  officers  are  elected  by  the 
general  faculty. 

The  faculty  meets  a  minimum  of  two  times  each  year,  once  in  September  and 
once  in  April.  The  President  or  the  Chancellor  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
faculty;  a  general  faculty  meeting  also  may  be  called  by  the  written  request  of  25 
percent  of  the  voting  members  of  faculty. 

The  Faculty  Senate.  The  Faculty  Senate  represents  the  faculty  and  serves  as 
a  legislative  group  for  that  body.  Membership  in  the  Faculty  Senate  is  limited  to 
those  individuals  eligible  to  vote  at  general  meetings.  The  Senate  was  reapportioned 
in  the  spring  of  1990  with  one  senate  representative  for  each  seven  faculty  members, 
or  portion  thereof,  for  each  academic  unit.  The  term  of  each  member  is  three  years 
with  one-third  of  the  Senate's  members  rotating  off  each  year.  Meetings  of  the 
Senate  are  open  to  all  faculty  and  all  faculty  have  the  right  to  address  the  Senate, 
although  only  members  of  the  Senate  may  make  motions  or  vote. 

Faculty  Committee  Structure.  All  members  of  standing  committees  are 
elected  or  appointed  to  rotating  three-year  terms.  Ex-ojficio  members  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  cormnittees;  they  are  not  empowered  to  vote.  Each  committee 
elects  its  own  chair  and  this  individual,  generally  after  serving  as  chair-elect  for  a 
year,  assumes  responsibiUty  for  the  committee  immediately  after  commencement 
each  spring. 

All  appointments  to  committees  are  made  by  the  Chancellor.  The  duties  and 
membership  of  the  various  standing  committees,  which  are  listed  below,^  are 
detailed  in  the  Faculty  Manual.^ 

Academic  and  Facilities  Planning  Committee.  This  nine-member  Committee 
consists  of  one  faculty  member  elected  from  each  voting  unit  and  two  student 
representatives.  'The  Committee  assists  in  establishing  priorities  for  University 
academic  programs,  reviewing  and/or  initiating  plans  for  new  ideas  and  programs, 
and  recommending  the  cancellation  of  programs.  This  Committee  advises  the 
administration  on  facilities  utilization,  building  and  grounds,  and  the  planning  of  new 
facilities  in  accord  with  the  academic  programs  of  the  University.'* 


^Because  they  are  committees  of  the  general  faculty  and  not  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty 
Senate,  this  discussion  omits  consideration  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee.  The  Nominating  Committee  is  composed  of  the  chairs  of  all  faculty  standing  committee, 
the  faculty  officers,  and  the  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Academic  Affairs.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  to  the 
general  faculty  nominees  for  the  elected  positions  on  standing  committees  and  recommendations  to  the 
Chancellor  for  appointed  positions  on  the  committees.  The  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee  is 
discussed  in  detail  beginning  on  page  128. 

''The  descriptions  of  this  and  several  other  committees  do  not  appear  in  the  current  Faculty  Manual. 
The  descriptions  and  purposes  of  these  committees  were  modified  at  the  April  1990  General  Faculty 
Meeting.  The  modifications,  to  appear  in  the  Faculty  Manual,  have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 
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Admissions  and  Petitions  Committee.  This  six-member  Committee  considers 
admission  and  continuation  policies  within  University  guidelines  and  makes  related 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Chancellor.  The  Committee  also  has  the 
power  to  suspend  normal  entrance  and  continuation  requirements  for  individuals 
under  extenuating  circumstances. 

Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  Comprised  of  six  faculty  members  elected  at 
large  and  two  students,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  develops  "a  philosophy 
regarding  the  athletic  program  and  the  scheduling  of  athletic  events."  The 
Committee  also  rules  on  questions  of  athletic  eligibility.  Recommendations  for 
Faculty  Athletic  Representative  are  sent  from  this  Committee  to  the  Nominating 
Committee.  This  representative  serves  for  a  renewable  three-year  term  and  serves 
in  an  advisory  and   supervisory  capacity  in  matters  relating  to  athletics. 

Executive  Academic  Affairs  and  Division  Committees.  Each  school  or  division 
elects  its  own  Academic  Affairs  Committee.  Likewise  each  school  or  division  elects 
a  representative  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Executive  Academic  Affairs  Conmiittee  reviews  and  recommends  to  the  Senate 
proposals  affecting  individual  courses,  curricula,  and  academic  standards.  The 
Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
general  education  program.  This  includes  determining  if  individual  courses  suggested 
for  inclusion  in  the  general  education  curriculum  "contribute  to  the  goals  of  general 
education  as  they  are  stated  in  the  catalog  under  Academic  Programs."  The 
Committee  also  may  hear  complaints  from  students  who  feel  an  injustice  has  been 
done  to  them  in  their  academic  work. 

Faculty  Advisory  Committee.  The  main  task  of  this  Committee  is  to  assist  in 
setting  the  agenda  for  the  Faculty  Senate  and  to  serve  in  an  advisory  position  to  the 
administration.  The  Faculty  Secretary,  the  Faculty  Secretary-elect  and  the  Recording 
Secretary,  and  one  senator  from  each  voting  unit  not  represented  by  the  faculty 
officers  are  members  of  this  committee.  The  previous  year's  Faculty  Secretary  and 
the  chairs  of  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Promotion  and 
Tenure  Committee  serve  as  ex  officio  members  with  voting  privileges. 

Faculty  Welfare  Committee.  This  six-member  Committee's  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  to  communicate  to  the  administration  concerns  and  desires  of  faculty  related 
to  faculty  welfare.  According  to  the  Faculty  Manual'?^ 

areas  of  committee  concern  apply  to  the  faculty  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  individuals 
and  include  but  are  not  restricted  to:  (1)  fringe  benefits,  rank,  and  salary  ranges 
within  the  University  system;  (2)  policies  regarding  teacher  load;  (3)  conduct  and 
professional  ethics;   (4)   general  faculty  morale. 

Faculty  Grievance  Committee.  The  Faculty  Grievance  Committee  consists  of 
two  tenured  faculty  members  from  each  school  or  division  and  one  faculty  member 
from  the  library.  Faculty  having  administrative  or  supervisory  responsibilities  are 
excluded  from  membership.    From  this  pool  are  drawn  members  to  serve  on  a 
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smaller  Grievance  Committee  to  hear  a  specific  concern  submitted  by  a  faculty 
member. 

Library  Committee.  This  Committee,  comprised  of  six  faculty  members  and 
three  students,  serves  as  the  main  channel  of  communication  between  the  library  and 
the  faculty.  The  main  function  of  this  Committee  is  to  ensure  that  the  services  and 
resources  of  the  library  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  students,  faculty  and  the 
University. 

Student  Affairs  Committee.  This  nine-person  Committee  is  comprised  of  six 
faculty  and  three  students.  Its  primary  role  is  that  of  an  advisory  body  making 
reconmiendations  to  the  Faculty  Senate  regarding  the  Academic  Honor  Code  and  the 
Campus  Discipline  Code,  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  concerning 
policies  for  registration  and  orientation,  to  the  faculty  concerning  extra  curricular 
activities,  and  to  the  Chancellor  concerning  the  expenditure  of  student  activity  fees. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Committee.  Six  faculty  members  and  three  students 
comprise  this  Committee.  The  faculty  on  the  Committee  serve  as  a  subcommittee 
which  awards  scholarships,  and  reviews  and  approves  the  allocation  of  funds  awarded 
by  the  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

University  Publications  Board.  The  main  duties  of  this  Committee  are  to 
nominate  student  editors  for  all  student  publications;  to  make  recommendations  for 
budgets  for  all  USCS  publications,  including  salaries  paid  to  editors;  and  to  select 
faculty  advisors  for  all  publications.  Three  faculty  members  and  four  students  serve 
on  the  University  Publications  Board. 

Special  Committees.  Two  special  committees  have  been  established  by  the 
Faculty  Senate;  however,  these  committees  function  outside  the  governance  of  the 
Faculty  Senate.  The  first  committee  is  the  Peer  Review  Committee.  Each  school 
or  division  forms  its  own  Peer  Review  Committee  whose  duty  is  to  conduct  peer 
evaluations  and  to  make  explicit  recommendations  to  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee.  These  recommendations  must  be  based  on  the  criteria  for  promotion 
and  tenure  designated  in  the  Faculty  Manual.  The  second  special  committee  is  the 
Ethics  Committee.  This  group  is  responsible  for  reviewing  all  non-funded  research 
projects  involving  human  subjects  to  insure  that  researchers  follow  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Funded  research 
projects  involving  human  subjects  are  reviewed  by  a  USC  System  faculty  committee, 
the  USC  Institutional  Review  Board  for  the  Use  of  Human  Subjects. 

Evaluation  of  Faculty  Governance.  In  April  of  1990,  the  faculty  passed  a 
motion  to  streamline  the  Faculty  Senate  by  reducing  membership  in  the  Senate  from 
a  ratio  of  five  faculty  for  each  senator  to  a  ratio  of  seven  faculty  for  each  senator. 
Also,  the  number  of  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  Senate  was  reduced  by  four. 
The  nimiber  of  faculty  members  serving  on  several  of  the  remaining  committees  also 
was  reduced.  The  changes  indicate  faculty  interest,  concern,  and  involvement  in  the 
process  of  self-government. 
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However,  according  to  the  results  of  the  HERI  survey,  after  "time  pressures" 
and  "lack  of  personal  life,"  committee  work  is  the  greatest  source  of  stress  among 
uses  faculty.  Committee  work  as  a  source  of  stress  is  cited  by  81  percent  of  the 
uses  faculty,  compared  to  61  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the  national  sample  for  four- 
year  schools.  Similarly,  71  percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  Hst  "faculty  meetings"  as  a 
source  of  stress,  compared  to  52  percent  in  the  national  sample.  The  surveys  provide 
some  clues  for  the  reasons  that  participation  in  faculty  governance  is  a  source  of 
stress  for  USCS  faculty. 

First,  according  to  the  faculty  survey,  57  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"  that  committee  work  is  equitably  distributed.  The  view  that 
committee  work  is  not  distributed  equally  among  faculty  is  held  across  all  academic 
units  of  the  University:  at  the  low  end  of  disagreement,  54  percent  of  the  faculty  in 
the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree" 
that  committee  work  is  shared  equally  while,  at  the  high  end  of  the  scale,  78  percent 
of  the  School  of  Education  faculty  hold  the  view  that  the  distribution  of  committee 
work  is  not  equitable.  In  addition,  the  longer  faculty  have  been  with  the  institution, 
the  greater  the  level  of  disagreement  that  committee  work  is  shared  equally.  Only 
about  21  percent  of  the  faculty  with  two  or  fewer  years  of  service  find  the  committee 
workload  inequitable;  the  level  of  disagreement  rises  with  each  increase  in  length  of 
service  (except  for  the  six-  to  eight-year  category,  where  the  eight  respondents  were 
evenly  divided  between  "disagree"  and  "no  response"),  until,  among  faculty  vdth  ten 
or  more  years  of  service  to  USCS,  those  disagreeing  that  committee  work  is  shared 
equally  reaches  71  percent.  The  perception  that  work  is  not  shared  among 
colleagues  may  contribute  to  the  stress  of  committee  assigmnents. 

Second,  the  perception  that  the  work  done  on  committees  is  not  useful  also 
may  contribute  to  committee  work  as  a  source  of  stress.  The  Self-Study  Steering 
Committee  added  ten  optional  questions  to  the  HERI  survey.  Three  of  those 
questions  tap  different  aspects  of  faculty  governance.  When  asked  to  "agree"  or 
"disagree"  with  the  statement,  "the  institutions  of  faculty  government  work  well  on 
this  campus,"  55  percent  of  the  faculty  indicated  they  either  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree";  however,  41  percent  say  they  either  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree."  In 
addition,  the  USCS  faculty  is  almost  evenly  divided  over  whether  "the  administration 
is  receptive  to  faculty  committee  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Faculty 
Senate":  50  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree,"  while  47  percent  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree."  (One-third  of  the  USCS  faculty  agree  that  the  statement  "the  faculty 
is  at  odds  with  the  administration"  is  "very  descriptive"  of  USCS;  35  percent  of  full- 
time  USCS  administrators  agree.  Nationally,  21  percent  of  the  faculty  describe 
faculty  and  administrative  conflict  as  "very  descriptive"  of  their  institutions.)  Finally, 
almost  44  percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  they 
"understand  the  role  and  purpose  of  each  faculty  committee." 

In  short,  57  percent  of  the  faculty  do  not  believe  that  committee  work  is 
equitably  distributed,  while  41  percent  do  not  believe  that  the  institutions  of  faculty 
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government  work  well;  50  percent  of  the  faculty  disagree  that  the  administration  is 
receptive  to  the  faculty  committee  findings  or  to  reconunendations  of  the  Faculty 
Senate,  while  33  percent  describe  faculty  and  administrative  conflict  as  "very 
descriptive"  of  USCS,  and  44  percent  of  the  faculty  disagree  that  they  understand  the 
role  and  purpose  of  each  faculty  committee. 

The  perceptions  of  (1)  inequitable  workloads,  (2)  work  without  results,  and 
(3)  work  in  an  environment  widely  perceived  as  conflictual  where  (4)  roles  and 
purposes  are  not  understood  are  likely  to  produce  stress.  While  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  survey  data  measure  only  the  perceptions  of  those  responding 
to  the  questions,  perceptions  are  important;  perceptions  condition  actions,  and 
actions  determine  the  direction  of  the  institution. 


Summary 

Structurally,  the  institutions  of  faculty  government  at  USCS  appear  to  be  solid; 
the  mechanisms  of  faculty  government  have  been  streamlined;  faculty  committees 
have  stated  purposes  and  jurisdiction,  detailed  in  the  Faculty  Manual  However, 
faculty  cite  committee  work  as  a  major  source  of  stress;  they  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  committees  is  not  shared  equally  by  all  faculty,  that  the  administration  is  not 
receptive  to  committee  reports;  and  many  faculty  are  uncertain  about  the  role  and 
purposes  of  faculty  committees.  These  problems  may  all  be  connected. 


Recommendation 

Release  Time  for  Faculty  Secretary.  The  Faculty  Secretary  should  be 
granted  one-quarter  release  time. 


Faculty  Loads 

Faculty  "loads"  include  teaching  assigimients  and  other  activities  such  as 
academic  advisement,  committee  work,  sponsorships  of  student  organizations, 
research,  and  public  service.  Teaching  assignments  include  consideration  of  contact 
hours,  numbers  of  students,  numbers  of  different  preparations,  the  nature  of  the 
course  material,  and  secretarial  help  available.   The  following  analysis  of  teaching 
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and  other  faculty  assignments  will  consider  these  points.  A  normal  teaching 
assignment  is  12  hours  or  its  equivalent  and,  according  to  the  Faculty  Manual,  is 
"affected  by  the  number  of  students  in  the  class,  the  level  of  the  course,  research,  and 
other  assigned  duties."^ 

Numbers  of  Faculty  and  Class  Size.  Table  4-18  details  student-faculty  ratios 
at  uses  compared  to  those  at  other  state-supported  four-year  colleges  in  South 
Carolina.  The  data  indicate  that  USCS  ranks  third  out  of  the  nine  comparable 
schools  in  its  student-faculty  ratio,  17.5  FTE  students  for  each  FTE  faculty  member. 

Table  4-18 

South  Carolina  State-Supported  4- Year  Colleges  Student-Faculty  Ratios  and 

Average  Class  Sizes,  1985  and  1988 


Student-Faculty 

Ratio 

Average  Class  Size 

1985 

1988 

Rank 

1985 

1988 

Rank 

Citadel 

17.9 

19.0 

6 

20.6 

23.2 

6 

College  of  Chas. 

17.6 

19.8 

7 

24.6 

27.1 

9 

Francis  Marion 

22.1 

20.3 

8 

26.8 

26.0 

8 

lender 

17.1 

16.2 

1 

21.2 

19.9 

1 

S.C.  State 

17.5 

18.5 

5 

19.5 

21.9 

3 

USC-Aiken 

14.0 

16.4 

2 

19.3 

21.2 

2 

USC-Coastal 

18.6 

20.5 

9 

24.6 

24.3 

7 

USCS 

17.0 

17.5 

3 

23.7 

22.3 

4 

Winthrop 

20.0 

18.2 

4 

22.0 

22.9 

5 

Data  are  from  CHE  Statistical  Abstract,  Apri] 

1  1986  and 

May  1989. 

The  data  show  that  from  1985  to  1988,  in  three  of  the  institutions  the  student-faculty 
ratio  declined,  while  in  six  of  the  institutions  the  ratio  increased,  although  at  USCS 
the  increase  was  negligible,  from  17.0  to  17.5. 

Table  4-18  also  indicates  that  the  average  class  size  at  USCS  in  1988  was  22.3 
students,  placing  USCS  fourth  among  the  nine  institutions  and  considerably  ahead 
of  the  College  of  Charleston  with  an  average  class  size  of  27  students,  Francis 
Marion  with  classes  that  average  26  students,  and  USC-Coastal,  where  classes  sizes 
average  about  25  students. 
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The  figures  for  average  class  sizes  do  not  provide  information  about  variation 
in  class  sizes.  Table  4-19  presents  average  class  enrollments  for  lower-level  courses^, 
by  discipline,  from  1985  to  1990.   The  figures  in  Table  4-19  exclude  all  sections  of 
three  or  fewer  students; 
the  exclusion  is  made  to    Table  4-19 

eliminate  low  enrollments  Average  Class  Sizes  for  Lower-Level  Courses,  1985- 
that  may  result  from  1990* 
independent  study  classes 
or  special  courses. 
(Independent  study 
classes  are  discussed 
below.)  The      data 

indicate  considerable 
variation  in  class  sizes  by 
discipline.  In  1989-90,  for 
example,  the  highest 
average  class  sizes  were 
in  geography,  at  almost 
40  students  to  a  class, 
while  the  lowest  averages 
were  in  German  courses, 
with  about  13  students  for 
each  section.  Together, 
the  data  indicate  that 
average  class  size  among 
lower-level  classes  is 
around  25  students  over 
the  past  five  years,  with  a 
range  of  between  5  and 
45  students. 

The  data  in  Table 
4-19  pool  lecture  and 
laboratory  sections  for 
courses  in  the  natural 
sciences.  The 

consequence  is  to  mask 
large  class  sizes  in  some 
lower-level  lecture  class  in 


1985- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

Discipline 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Anthropology 

- 

16.0 

42.0 

31.0 

29.5 

Art  History 

19.0 

28.6 

36.7 

25.0 

33.9 

Biology 

31.1 

28.2 

27.4 

28.2 

31.1 

Business 

32.7 

32.7 

31.2 

30.2 

27.8 

Chemistry 

22.2 

22.2 

21.3 

22.6 

23.5 

Computer  Science 

32.1 

29.0 

29.4 

30.3 

28.6 

Economics 

37.2 

38.8 

34.2 

33.3 

39.8 

English 

24.3 

21.7 

21.8 

23.1 

22.9 

French 

23.8 

16.6 

16.7 

16.9 

16.8 

General  Studies 

17.3 

12.1 

17.5 

15J 

14.8 

Geography 

41.6 

33.0 

40.4 

44.9 

40.4 

Geology 

36.1 

35.6 

36.9 

37.8 

35.2 

German 

14.5 

14.7 

11.3 

8.7 

12.6 

Government 

44.8 

42.3 

40.8 

40.3 

37.7 

History 

35.8 

37.4 

37.4 

35.7 

34.4 

Mathematics 

30.3 

27.8 

26.3 

26.2 

26.7 

Music 

24.8 

23.6 

22.8 

20.9 

22.1 

Nursing  (ADN) 

14.8 

14.3 

13.4 

16.3 

15J 

Nursing  (BSN) 

- 

- 

12.4 

12.3 

14.1 

Philosophy 

- 

36J 

- 

31.0 

29.0 

Physics 

20.8 

26.0 

27.9 

28.7 

28.0 

Psychology 

41.0 

34.1 

38.7 

33.9 

M5 

Sociology 

37.0 

39J 

36.8 

35.0 

32.5 

Spanish 

19.6 

19.8 

19.6 

17.5 

21.2 

Theater 

18.9 

19.1 

19.3 

19.0 

20.4 

Univeisity 

16.6 

13J 

16J 

18.6 

18.0 

Minimum 

5.3 

5.7 

5.8 

3.2 

6.3 

Maximum 

44.8 

42.3 

42.0 

44.9 

40.4 

Average 

26.7 

25.7 

26.3 

25.6 

25.8 

Standard  Deviation 

10.0 

9.7 

10.3 

9.9 

8.8 

'Because  of  inconsistent  or  limited  course  offerings,  the  table  does  not 
include  courses  in  astronomy,  engineering,  Japanese,  or  studio  art.   Only 
sections  with  more  than  three  students  included. 


the  natural  sciences.  For  example,  in  1989-90,  lower-level 


"Lower-level"  courses  are  those  courses  not  included  among  the  list  of  upper-level  courses  defined 
on  page  55  of  the  Catalog. 
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biology  courses  had  overall  average  enrollments  of  about  31  students;  however, 

separating  the  lecture  sections  from  the  laboratory  sections  results  in  a  lecture 

enrollment  of  over  50  students.     Similarly,  when  the  confounding  influence  of 

laboratories   is   removed, 

average     enrollment     in    Table  4-20 

lower-level     chemistry    Average  Enrollment  in  Upper-Level  Courses,*     1985- 

lecture  sections  is  about     1990 

30      students;      for 

geography,      about      56 

students;      for     geology, 

about  35   students;   and 

average    enrollments    in 

lower-level    physics    and 

astronomy  classes  is  about 

40  students. 

The  figures  for 
average  upper-level  class 
enrollments  are  presented 
in  Table  4-20.  The 
figures  indicate  that  in 
1989-90,  for  example, 
upper-level  geography 
classes  had  an  average  of 
almost  47  students,  while 
reading  classes  had  an 
average  of  about  8 
students.  There  is  often 
great  variability  among 
courses;  while  the  average 
class  size  for  geography 
was  47  students  in  1989- 
90,  the  highest  average 
figure  for  the  earlier  four 
years  was  only  about  17 
students.  In  upper-level 
courses,  there  has  been 
an  average  of  around  18 
students  per  course  over 
the  last  five  years,  with  a 
minimum  of  about  8 
students  and  a  maximum  of  47  students. 


19«S- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

Discipline 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Art  History 

17.0 

20.0 

213 

24.8 

203 

Biology 

18.8 

18.2 

213 

21.0 

17.6 

Business 

17.5 

18.4 

21.3 

24.7 

253 

Chemistry 

13.8 

16.8 

16.4 

18.7 

15.8 

Criminal  Justice 

15.9 

20.9 

21.2 

173 

20.4 

Computer  Science 

12.0 

123 

14.1 

103 

11.7 

Economics 

21.9 

22.5 

21s 

24.1 

263 

Education  (curriculum) 

10.0 

\2S 

14.2 

143 

20.1 

Education  (early  child.) 

7.2 

8.0 

9.2 

10.9 

123 

Education  (fundamentals) 

26.7 

28.3 

28.5 

29.3 

26.3 

Education  (health) 

29.6 

35.1 

32.0 

36.3 

25.8 

Education  (reading) 

11.8 

13.8 

16.3 

21.8 

18.3 

Education  (secondary) 

5.8 

6.3 

7.0 

7.4 

73 

Education  (physical  ed.) 

10.3 

16.0 

14.4 

14.2 

9.4 

English 

21.4 

21.8 

21.4 

25.1 

23.3 

Geography 

26.8 

17.2 

24.3 

28.0 

46.8 

Government 

21.8 

19.2 

26.2 

213 

21.6 

History 

18.2 

22.3 

23.5 

27.0 

23.7 

Journalism 

19.0 

26.8 

16.4 

233 

29.0 

Logic 

18.0 

22.3 

263 

233 

29.0 

Mathematics 

15.8 

12.7 

18.0 

15.1 

12.8 

Music 

25.5 

31.0 

343 

22.3 

26.0 

Nursing  (ADN) 

14.0 

12.6 

13.9 

12.7 

153 

Nursing  (BSN) 

- 

- 

12.4 

12.3 

14.1 

Nursing  (SNUR) 

11.6 

9.9 

123 

10.4 

8.0 

Philosophy 

27.7 

34J 

34.0 

203 

283 

Physics 

8.0 

9.4 

7.7 

8.3 

8.2 

Psychology 

28.6 

29J 

28.2 

26.9 

273 

Sociology 

16.4 

19.3 

29.6 

223 

23.8 

Theater 

US 

11.7 

17.00 

9.3 

14.8 

Minimum 

5.8 

6.3 

7.0 

7.4 

73 

Maximum 

29.6 

35.1 

343 

36.3 

46.8 

Average 

17.3 

18.8 

20.3 

19.4 

20.0 

Standard  Deviation 

6.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.0 

8.0 

•Recreation,  studio  art,  university,  and 

engineering  couises  omitted  because 

of  few  or  inconsistent  offe 

rings. 
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Even  when  the  data  are  analyzed  by  discipline,  some  enrollment  patterns 
remain  hidden.  The  patterns  are  apparent  when  the  courses  with  the  highest  average 
level  enrollments,  both  lower-  and  upper-level,  are  sorted  from  the  remaining 
courses.  Table  4-21  indicates  the  lower-  and  upper-level  courses  with  the  highest 
average  course  enrollments  over  the  years  1985  to  1990.  As  the  Table  indicates,  some 


Table  4-21 

Courses  with  Highest  Average  Enrollments  by  Level,  1985-1990 


1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 
Lower-Level 

1988-1989 

1989-1990 

Government 

Government 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Geography 

Geography 

Sociology 

Government 

Government 

Economics 

Psychology 

Economics 

Geography 

Geology 

Government 

Economics 

History 

Psychology 

Philosophy 

Geology 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

History 
Upper-Level 

History 

Psychology 

Health 

Health 

Music 

Health 

Geography 

Psychology 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Fnd.  Educat. 

Logic 

Philosophy 

Music 

Health 

Geography 

Philosophy 

Geography 

Psychology 

Sociology 

History 

Psychology 

Fnd.  Educat. 

Fnd.  Educat. 

Fnd.  Educat. 

Psychology 

Economics 

courses  consistently  have  high  average  levels  of  enrollments. 

The  lowest  average  enrollment  among  lower-level  courses  is  in  philosophy  in 
1989,  about  29  students;  the  highest  average  enrollment  is  in  geography  in  1988-90, 
44.9  students.  Lower-level  government  courses  (American  National  Government, 
which  is  the  only  lower-level  government  course)  are  among  the  highest  five 
disciplines  for  average  lower-level  enrollment  in  each  of  the  five  years,  about  41 
students.  Geography  is  among  the  top  five  courses  in  average  enrollments  for  four 
of  the  five  years.  Economics  and  history  are  among  the  highest  average  enrollments 
for  three  of  the  five  years. 

Except  for  economics,  all  lower-level  courses  with  the  highest  average 
enrollments  are  taught  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  As  noted 
earlier,  however,  these  figures  combine  lecture  and  laboratory  sections  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Separating  the  lecture  and  laboratory  enrolhnents  would  place  lower-level 
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courses  in  biology,  geology,  physics  and  astronomy  among  the  top-five  lower-level 
courses  with  the  greatest  enrollments. 

The  pattern  of  enrollments  is  less  clear  among  upper-level  courses,  though 
some  consistencies  also  can  be  noted  in  Table  4-21.  The  lowest  average  enrollment 
among  upper-level  courses  in  the  1985-90  period  is  in  economics  in  1989-90,  almost 
26  students.  The  highest  enrollment  in  these  courses  is  in  economics  in  1989-90  with 
about  47  students.  Health  courses  appear  as  one  of  the  highest  average  enrollment 
courses  in  three  of  the  five  years  and  the  highest  average  enrollment  in  two  of  those 
years.  Foundations  in  Education  also  appears  three  times  in  five  years.  Courses  in 
philosophy  each  appear  in  three  of  the  last  five  years  as  among  the  five  upper-level 
courses  with  the  highest  average  enrollments.  The  consistent  appearance  of 
philosophy  among  the  top  five  in  average  enrollments  in  upper-level  courses  over  the 
past  5  years  is  especially  noteworthy  since  USCS  offers  no  major  in  this  discipline. 

Average  enrollment  figures  do  not  provide  information  about  discrepancies 
in  actual  course  enrollments.  For  example,  in  the  fall  semester  of  1989-90,  fourteen 
sections  in  five  disciplines  had  enrollments  of  more  than  50  students:  two  sections 
of  anthropology,  five  sections  of  biology  (100-  and  200-level,  the  highest  enrollments 
was  70  students),  four  sections  of  economics,  two  sections  of  geography,  and  one 
section  of  physics.  In  the  fall  of  1990,  fourteen  sections  in  seven  disciplines  had 
enrollments  greater  than  50  students:  two  sections  of  anthropology,  one  section  in 
business  administration,  five  sections  of  biology  (again,  the  highest  enrollment  in  a 
single  section  was  70  students),  one  section  in  nursing,  one  section  of  chemistry,  two 
sections  of  economics,  and  two  sections  of  geography.  The  continuing  large 
enrollment  in  geography  is  significant  since  many  of  the  concentrations  in  programs 
in  the  School  of  Education  rely  upon  this  course  (or  the  alternative  of  one  other, 
specified  geography  course)  to  fulfill  concentration  requirements.  The  biology 
courses  are  part  of  the  required  curriculum  for  the  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing 
degree  program.  The  role  that  these  courses  play  in  the  education  of  students  in 
other  programs  makes  more  critical  the  problem  of  exceptionally  large  course 
enrollments.  Finally,  many  of  these  courses  are  used  by  USCS  students  to  fulfill  the 
general  education  requirements. 

University  recruiting  literature  maintains  that  USCS  has  "small  classes," 
pointing  to  an  average  enrollment  of  20  students  and  a  faculty-student  ratio  of  1  to 
18.'*^  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  data  that  while  the  average  course  enrollment 
at  USCS  is  about  22  students,  there  are  consistent  exceptions  to  this  figure.  The 
consequence  is  apparent  for  in-coming  freshmen  who  are  likely  to  be  enrolled  in 
introductory  courses  during  their  first  year:  government,  history,  biology,  geography, 
and  psychology.  (Introductory  English  courses  are  held  to  maximum  enrollments  of 
about  25  students.)  These  are  the  courses  with  average  enrollments  that  regularly 
and  significantly  exceed  the  average  of  22  students  in  each  class.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  large  enrollments  in  courses  that  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  specialized  courses  in  other  fields,  notably  education  and  nursing. 
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Levels  of  Courses  and  Course  Preparations.  An  examination  of  levels  of 
courses  taught  by  full-time  faculty  in  the  spring  of  1989  shows  an  approximately  even 
distribution  between  faculty  members  teaching  only  lower-level  courses  (31)  and 
those  teaching  some  lower-  and  some  higher-level  courses  (39).  Only  19  of  the  full- 
time  faculty  taught  courses  at  the  500-level. 

Independent  study  courses  often  enrich  and  expand  the  curriculum  for 
students;  they  represent  an  additional  burden  for  faculty  and  must  be  considered  in 
determining  teaching  loads.  An  analysis  of  the  numbers  of  independent  study  courses 
taught  for  the  five  year  period  1980  to  1985  produces  the  following  distribution  of 
independent  study  courses: 


Academic  Unit 

Nun 

iber  of 

Percent  of 

Indp. 

Studies 

Total 

Business 

15 

13 

Education 

8 

7 

Nursing 

0 

0 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

32 

28 

Social  &  Beh.  Sci. 

41 

35 

Science  &  Math. 

19 

17 

Total  115  100 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  bulk  of  the  independent  study  courses  has  been 
offered  by  faculty  in  the  Divisions  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  and  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  alone 
accounts  for  35  percent  of  the  independent  studies.  Within  that  Division,  the 
psychology  faculty  produced  39  percent  of  the  41  independent  study  courses  (a  total 
of  16).  Similarly,  a  single  faculty  member  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages, 
and  Literature  took  the  extra  work  load  of  9  of  the  32  independent  studies  (28 
percent).  The  data  indicate  considerable  uneveimess  in  the  distribution  of  indepen- 
dent study  courses  among  faculty.  The  willingness  of  faculty  to  offer  independent 
study  courses  enriches  the  USCS  curriculum  and  provides  opportunities  students 
would  otherwise  not  enjoy.  For  example,  the  independent  studies  offered  in  English 
have  allowed  students  to  participate  in  internships  in  journalism;  the  psychology 
faculty  require  students  taking  independent  studies  to  produce  papers  of  publishable 
quality  which  are  a  help  to  students  applying  for  graduate  school,  making  them  stand 
out  from  other  applicants.  Faculty  receive  no  benefits  or  release  time  for  offering 
independent  studies. 

Academic  Advisement.  Table  4-22  presents  the  numbers  of  advisees  for  each 
advisor  in  all  majors.  These  figures  are  not  precise.  An  exact  analysis  of  faculty  ad- 
vising loads  is  made  difficult  by  three  considerations.  First,  many  faculty  members 
advise  for  the  Freshman  Center  or  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Studies  Program,  as  well 
as  advising  in  their  own  majors;  mar^  faculty  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
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Sciences  also  advise  undecided 
students.  Second,  there  is  no 
clear  measure  whether  some  fac- 
ulty are  expected  to  participate 
in  advising  students.  For  ex- 
ample, faculty  who  have 
administrative  duties  or  twelve 
month  appointments  may  or  may 
not  advise,  depending  upon  the 
workload  of  their  administrative 
responsibilities.  Finally,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  advising 
loads  for  faculty  who  advise  in 
many  programs  not  formally  a 
part  of  the  USCS  curriculum. 
For  example,  pre-law,  pre- 
pharmacy,  and  pre-engineering 
advisement  is  difficult  to 
quantify.  If  the  objective  is  to 
determine  whether  the  distribu- 
tion of  advisees  is  approximately 
the  same  for  all  faculty,  a  rough 
indicator  of  advisement  loads  is 
the  number  of  majors  divided  by 
the  number  of  faculty  in  the 
major. 

The  data  in  Table  4-22  in- 
dicate that  in  1989  the  number 
of  advisees  for  each  faculty 
member  advising  in  a  major  area 
varied  from  an  average  of  about 
79  students  in  the  School  of 
Business  to  less  than  1  student  in 
mathematics.  The  second 
highest  figure  is  for  criminal 
justice,  where  only  one  faculty 
member  advises  75  majors.  The 
lowest  ratios  appear  in  the  new 
majors  of  mathematics  and 
chemistry. 

The  results  of  the  faculty 
survey  demonstrate  that  maity 


Table  4-22 

M^ors,  Advisors,  and   Major/ Advisor  Ratios, 

1980,  1985,  1990 


M^jo^ 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Business  Majois 
Business  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

487 

10 

48.7 

585 

14 

41.8 

871 

11 

79.2 

Nursing  Majors 
Nursing  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

301 

23 

12.6 

366 

21 
17.4 

512 

18 

28.4 

Education  Majors 
Education  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

301 

7 
43.0 

234 

10 

23.4 

497 

8 

62.1 

Biology  Majors 
Biology  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

50 

5 

10.0 

47 

5 

9.4 

74 
4 

Chemistry  Majors 
Chemistry  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

2 
31.5 

4 
48.7 

4 

5 
26.2 

Computer  Science  Majors 
Computer  Science  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

— 

195 

3 

67.4 

131 

5 

26.2 

Criminal  Justice  Majors 
Criminal  Justice  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

43 

1 

43.0 

27 
0 

75 

1 

75.0 

English  Majors 
English  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

42 

8 

5.2 

48 

9 

5.3 

91 
10 
9.1 

History  Majors 
History  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

5 

31 

5 

6.2 

36 
5 

7.2 

Mathematics  Majors 
Mathematics  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

— 

- 

5 

9 

0.6 

Political  Science  Majors 
Political  Science  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

44 

4 

11.0 

48 

4 

12.0 

81 

4 

20.2 

Psychology  Majors 
Psychology  Advisors 
Major/ Advisor  Ratio 

92 

5 

18.4 

96 

4 
24.0 

170 

4 

42J 
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faculty  do  not  believe  that  academic  advisement  is  evenly  distributed.  The  data 
appear  to  support  that  belief.  The  figures  in  Table  4-22  show  wide  differences  in  the 
number  of  advisees  for  whom  individual  faculty  members  are  responsible.  The 
results  of  the  faculty  survey  show  that  71  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  that  "academic  advisement  of  students  is  a  high  priority"  for  them.  Moreover, 
60  percent  of  the  faculty  feel  that  "academic  advisement  in  [their]  academic  unit[s] 
is  effective."  The  time  available  for  a  faculty  member  to  spend  in  advising  any  single 
student  diminishes  with  increases  in  the  numbers  of  advisees;  since  faculty  feel  that 
the  responsibility  of  advisement  is  a  "high  priority,"  the  heavy  advisement  burden 
faced  by  many  of  the  USCS  faculty  may  be  a  source  of  stress  and  frustration.  The 
advisement  burden  may  contribute  to  the  perceptions  of  a  high  percentage  of  stu- 
dents that  the  advisement  process  is  not  adequate  (see  pages  208-210).  The  problem 
of  advisement  undoubtedly  is  compounded  by  the  additional  burden  of  registration; 
the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  member  to  counsel  students  accurately  as  to  what 
courses  to  take  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  additional  burden  of  advising  students 
as  to  when  to  take  the  courses. 

Table  4-23 

Distribution  of  Secretarial  and  Administrative  Support  by  Academic  Unit,  1988 

and  1989 

1988  1989 


Faculty 
full-time 
part-time 
total 

Support 
secretary 
administrator 
total 

Faculty  per 

Support  staff  10.7  4.7  113  4.2 

FTE  per 

Support  staff  205.7  53.7  208.8  55.7 


Secretarial  and  Administrative  Support.  The  distribution  of  secretarial  and 
administrative  support  together  with  several  measures  of  support  needs  is  presented 
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Human.  & 

Prof. 

Human.  & 

Prof. 

Sciences 

Sciences 

65.8 

49.5 

773 

42.9 

715 

53 

24.5 

4.0 

933 

54.8 

101.8 

46.9 

5.5 

6.8 

5.8 

6.8 

33 

5.0 

33 

5.0 

8.8 

11.8 

9.1 

11.8 
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in  Table  4-23.  The  data  indicate  that  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  with 
about  102  FTE  faculty  has  a  total  of  nine  support  personnel,  about  eleven  faculty 
members  for  each  support  person.  The  professional  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  total  of  48  FTE  faculty,  have  about  twelve  support  persormel,  or  about  4  faculty 
members  for  each  support  staff.  Similar  disparities  are  found  using  different 
measures.  For  example,  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  with  almost  1,900 
FTE  students,  has  over  200  students  for  each  support  staff  position  in  the  school;  the 
professional  schools,  with  a  combined  total  of  about  680  FTE  students,  have  only 
about  56  students  for  each  support  person.  Only  in  the  ratio  of  majors  to  support 
staff  does  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  compare  favorably  with  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  at  165  majors  for  each  support  staff  person  compared  to  about  the 
same  number  for  the  professional  schools.  As  the  Table  shows,  the  1989  figures  mir- 
ror similar  data  for  1988. 


Summary 

The  data  show  that  most  faculty  at  USCS  have  a  manageable  number  of  con- 
tact hours  and  preparations  each  year.  According  to  the  HERI  survey,  almost  52 
percent  of  the  USCS  faculty  consider  the  teachmg  load  to  be  an  aspect  of  their  jobs 
that  they  consider  "very  satisfactory"  or  "satisfactory";  this  figure  compares  favorably 
to  the  national  figure  for  similar  institutions  of  42  percent. 

However,  some  courses  at  USCS  are  very  large.  Average  class  sizes  are 
persistently  high  in  the  lower-level  courses  offered  in  some  disciplines,  notably 
goverrmient,  psychology,  and  philosophy;  and  exceptionally  high  in  other  disciplines, 
particularly  geology  and  biology.  The  problem  of  equitable  faculty  loads  is  com- 
plicated by  two  considerations:  first,  the  high  levels  of  independent  study  courses, 
frequently  offered  by  faculty  teaching  regularly  scheduled  courses  that  also  have  high 
average  enrollments;  and,  second,  the  inadequate  support  staff  provided  in  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

The  high  average  class  sizes  and  the  imbalance  in  support  staff  between  the 
professional  schools  and  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  University's  mission  statement  which  says  that  USCS  graduates 

can  communicate  effectively  in  standard  English;  they  know  how  to  find  information 
and  to  evaluate  it  quantitatively  and  analytically;  they  have  an  expanded  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  their  natural  and  social  environments;  they  have  a  heightened 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  language,  Uterature,  the  visual  and  performing  arts;  and 
they  have  an  awareness  of  the  roots  of  their  own  history,  values  and  cultiu^,  as  well 
as  those  of  others. 
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The  foundation  for  the  professional  education  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Business, 
Education,  and  Nursing  is  primarily  taught  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 
Moreover,  the  courses  where  students  might  be  expected  to  be  most  educated  in 
communication  skills,  language,  the  natural  and  social  enviroimients,  history,  and 
cultural  values  are  the  very  courses  with  the  highest  enrollments;  and  most  of  those 
courses  are  housed  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences:  history,  government, 
geography,  psychology,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  biology.  It  must  be  concluded  that 
the  allocation  of  the  University's  resources  does  not  correspond  to  the  mission  of  the 
University. 

Finally,  there  is  a  clear  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  advisees  across  the 
academic  units.  Faculty  in  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Education  have  more 
advisees  than  faculty  in  many  other  academic  units  of  the  University. 


Recommendations 

1.  Secretarial  and  Administrative  Support.  The  inequity 
in  secretarial  and  administrative  support  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences  relative  to  the  professional 
schools  should  be  corrected.  A  ratio  of  at  least  one  full- 
time  staff-support  person  for  each  twelve  FTE  faculty 
should  be  achieved  across  all  academic  units. 

2.  New  Faculty.  The  Strategic  Plaiming  Committee  should 
develop  a  formula  based  upon  (1)  numbers  of  majors, 
(2)  average  class  enrollments  over  time,  (3)  numbers  of 
faculty  currently  in  the  discipline  and  other  pertinent 
factors  to  trigger  the  hiring  of  new  faculty.  Immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  hiring  new  faculty  in  those 
areas  identified  by  these  criteria. 

3.  Advising  Assignments.  The  advisement  system  should 
be  studied  to  ensure  equitable  advising  loads  across 
schools. 

4.  Independent  Studies.  Ways  should  be  developed  to 
reward  and  encourage  faculty  who  assume  the  added 
teaching  burden  of  independent  study  courses. 
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Criteria  and  Procedures  for  Evaluation 

Purposes  and  Criteria.  The  Faculty  Manual  says  that  "the  most  important 
objective  of  the  amiual  review  process  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  professional 
improvement  and  development."  Annual  reviews  also  provide  the  basis  for  making 
decisions  about  salary,  retention,  promotion,  and  tenure. 

The  criteria  used  for  annual  review  of  faculty,  as  stated  in  the  Faculty  Manual, 
are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  purposes  of  promotion  and  tenure.  They  include 
(1)  teaching  effectiveness,  (2)  service  to  the  community  and/or  profession,  and  (3) 
scholarship,  creativity,  and/or  research-with  teaching  effectiveness  receiving  primary 
emphasis.  Student  opinion  surveys  are  required  for  documentation  of  teaching 
effectiveness.  Faculty  being  reviewed  are  required  to  compile  a  review  file  which  is 
kept  in  each  school  secretary's  office.  All  faculty  are  reviewed  annually  by  their 
rating  administrator.  Certain  categories  of  faculty,  designated  in  the  Manual,  are 
reviewed  by  a  cormnittee  of  their  peers. 

Administrative  Annual  Review  of  Faculty.  Faculty  at  USCS  are  reviewed 
annually  by  their  dean,  except  for  those  in  their  first  two  years  of  service  at  USCS. 
These  faculty  are  reviewed  semi-annually.  Faculty  are  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
criteria,  procedures  and  forms  used  for  annual  review.  In  schools  with  more  than 
one  academic  unit,  the  division  chair  or  program  director  provides  recommendations 
to  the  dean  concerning  aimual  review.  Faculty  arrange  an  annual  review  interview 
with  the  dean.  At  the  interview,  past  performance  is  discussed,  future  goals  are 
estabUshed,  and  ways  in  which  USCS  might  better  support  faculty  are  considered. 

The  dean  and  the  faculty  member  sign  the  completed  review  form,  though  the 
signature  of  the  faculty  member  does  not  necessarily  indicate  agreement  with  the 
rating  given  by  the  dean.  Faculty  have  a  two-week  period  during  which  time  they 
may  request  a  written  explanation  of  the  administrator's  evaluation;  within  the  two 
weeks  following  the  receipt  of  the  explanation,  faculty  may  write  a  response  to  the 
explanation.  The  explanation  and  the  response  are  forwarded  along  with  the 
administrative  review  form  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  to  the 
Chancellor. 

The  Faculty  Manual  specifies  that  if  a  dispute  over  aimual  review  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  faculty  member  and  the  rating  adrninistrator,  the  faculty  member  may 
appeal  to  the  Peer  Review  Committee  in  the  appropriate  school  or  division,  which 
may  act  on  the  appeal  or  may  send  the  complaint  to  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee. 

Responses  gathered  on  a  faculty  questioimaire  reflect  faculty  perceptions  of 
the  administrative  review  process.  When  asked  to  indicate  if  faculty  were  reviewed 
equitably  across  campus,  37  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "strongly 
disagree."  This  is  a  substantial  percent.  A  summary  of  the  administrative  review 
ratings  given  in  1988-89  and  circulated  to  faculty  by  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee 
lends  some  support  to  the  perception  of  inequality  of  administrative  reviews.   This 
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summary  is  presemed  in  Table  4-24.  The  data  indicate  that  for  practical  purposes, 
there  are  only  two  categories,  "more  than  satisfactory"  and  "satisfactory."  In  1988-89 
for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  90  percent  of  the  faculty  achieved  ratings 
of  "more  than  satisfactory";  the  remaining  10  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the  school  were 
rated  as  "satisfactory."  In  the  library  and  the  professional  schools,  75  percent  of  the 
faculty  were  rated  as  "more  than  satisfactory"  while  the  remaining  25  percent  were 
rated  as  "satisfactory."  While  the  percent  of  faculty  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences  who  achieved  a  "more  than  satisfactory"  rating  is  higher  than  in  the  library 
and  professional  schools,  the  difference  does  not  appear  large  enough  to  explain  the 
faculty's  perception  that  annual  reviews  are  not  equitable  across  campus.  It  may  be 
that  the  review  numbers  are  judged  by  faculty  without  taking  the  time  to  calculate 

Table  4-24 

Number  and  Percent  of  Annual  Administrative  Review  Ratings,  by  Academic  Unit, 

1988-1989 


More  than 

Less  than 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Business 

13 

13 

4 

21 

0 

0 

Education 

7 

7 

5 

26 

0 

0 

Nursing 

18 

18 

4 

21 

1 

50 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

19 

19 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Social  &  Beh. 

17 

17 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Science  &  Math. 

23 

23 

4 

21 

0 

0 

Library 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

50 

Total 

99 

100 

19 

100 

2 

100 

the  percents  of  faculty  in  each  category,  (The  numbers  are  reported  by  the  Faculty 
Welfare  Committee  without  percentages;  in  1988-89,  with  nearly  100  faculty 
reviewed,  the  numbers  and  the  percents  are  nearly  identical.)  The  numbers  of 
faculty  alone  appear  to  give  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  "more  than 
satisfactory"  reviews  to  the  faculty  in  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

Faculty  responded  negatively  when  asked  if  administrative  reviews  were 
perceived  as  a  constructive  process  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruction:  43 
percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  administrative  reviews  are  constructive; 
only  30  percent  saw  the  reviews  as  improving  instruction.  When  the  data  are  broken 
down  by  length  of  service  at  USCS,  the  longer  a  faculty  member  has  been  on 
campus,  the  greater  the  level  of  disagreement  that  the  annual  reviews  are 
constructive.  For  those  with  two  or  fewer  years  at  USCS,  the  disagreement  that  the 
reviews  are  constructive  is  only  14  percent;  for  those  with  three  to  five  years  of 
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experience,  those  disagreeing  that  the  reviews  are  constructive  rises  to  41  percent; 
for  those  with  nine  to  ten  years  of  service,  the  level  of  disagreement  is  63  percent; 
and  for  those  with  more  than  ten  years  of  experience,  the  level  of  disagreement  is 
60  percent.  (For  those  with  three  to  five  years'  experience,  six  of  the  eight 
respondents  had  "no  opinion"  or  no  response).  The  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with 
administrative  reviews  are  higher  than  those  found  in  1980.  The  1981  self-study 
reported  that  32  percent  of  the  faculty  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administrative  reviews,  while  44  percent  were  satisfied."*^  Administrative  reviews 
done  before  1980  were  done  differently  than  those  done  currently.^  The  1981  study 
expressed  the  hope  that  "the  new  system  will  be  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
old,  and  that  it  will  find  favor  with  all  concerned."^  The  data  indicate  that  this 
hope  was  in  vain. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  some  effort  to  understand  the  faculty's  assessment  of 
the  administrative  evaluations.  The  process  of  evaluation  deeply  affects  morale,  and 
morale  influences  performance.  Moreover,  the  high  percentage  of  faculty  who  do  not 
view  administrative  reviews  as  a  constructive  process  is  a  cause  for  concern  when, 
according  to  the  Faculty  Manual,  the  administrative  aimual  reviews  are  intended  to 
"provide  a  basis  for  professional  improvement  and  development."^^ 

The  results  of  the  objective  portion  of  the  follow-up  survey  offer  few  insights 
into  the  reasons  for  the  perception  that  administrative  reviews  are  not  constructive. 
The  data  show  little  difference  in  faculty  perceptions  of  whether  reviews  by  the 
deans,  division  chairs,  program  heads,  or  directors  are  constructive;  in  the  case  of  the 
reviews  by  the  deans,  58  percent  of  the  faculty  agree  that  they  are  constructive;  in  the 
case  of  the  other  reviewers,  51  percent  agree.  Similarly,  29  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  the  follow-up  questionnaire  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  the 
deans'  reviews  are  constructive,  while  about  24  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly 
disagree"  that  the  reviews  of  the  lower-level  administrators  are  constructive.  Length 
of  service  to  the  institution  seems  to  matter  little  in  the  faculty's  attitudes  toward 
annual  review,  whether  the  review  is  done  by  the  dean  or  by  the  other  administrators. 

The  written  comments  to  the  follow-up  questionnaire  provide  greater 
understanding  of  faculty  attitudes  regarding  the  review  process.  While  the  conmients 
were  often  contradictory,''  two  sets  of  observations  seem  to  run  through  the  remarks. 


^In  1980  the  state  of  South  Carolina  exempted  faculty  in  higher  education  from  the  state  employees' 
grievance  procedure,  but  required  the  development  of  administrative  annual  review  procedures.  Those 
procedures,  now  in  use,  were  first  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

For  example,  "When  deficiencies  in  faculty  performance  are  noted,  .  .  .  establish  a  specific  plan 
of  action  and  a  task  time  line  for  correcting  the  deficiency  ('Professor  X  must  prepare  and  submit  for 
pubUcation  one  article  this  year'"  versus  "Stop  asking  for  specific  objectives  such  as  two  papers  at 
processional  meetings,  etc." 
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The  first  set  of  observations  relates  to  the  need  to  connect  salary  decisions  with 
annual  reviews: 

T.ink  the  reviews  to  salary  instead  of  making  them  a  humiliating  waste  of  time. 

Setting  goals,  set  up  system/suggestions  for  improvement;  reward  system  for 
performance.  Too  often  the  system  is  linked  to  "punishment"  instead  of  "positive 
reinforcement." 

Raises  dont  appear  to  recognize  ratings,  rank,  or  performance,  and  who  cares 
anyway?"   It's  an  exercise  in  futihty. 

Give  us  the  support  we  need  to  teach  effectively! 

It's  a  time  consuming,  anxious  process  with  Uttle  significance  (e.g.,  a  3  percent  raise 
versus  a  3.5  percent  raise). 

Not  all  of  these  comments  requke  that  the  reward  for  performance  should  be 
pecuniary;  some  Unk  the  review  to  greater  provision  of  teaching  resources. 

The  second  set  of  comments  from  the  follow-up  survey  stresses  the  need  for 
proximity  between  those  reviewed  and  the  reviewer. 

the  reviews  should  be  done  by  those  familiar  with  performance,  i.e.,  not  the  deans. 

We  badly  need  "departments"  on  this  campus,  not  "schools."  ...  We  need  only  one 
dean  here.  I  have  no  real  pride  in,  or  feeling  for,  a  "division"  of  different  disciplines. 
Put  me  in  a  reaUstic,  meaningful  "department,"  with  a  chairman  who  shares  my 
interests  and  a  budget  to  further  those  interests.  Administrative  review  would  then 
mean  something. 

First  of  all,  the  administrator  needs  to  know  what  the  faculty  person  is  doing.  In  all 
my  >ears  of  teaching  at  USCS,  I  have  never  had  an  administrator  come  in  and  observe 
one  of  my  classes,  much  less  ask  how  the  lesson  fit  into  the  general  topic  or  unit. 
Secondly,  administrators  may  not  even  know  my  professional  interests,  much  less 
provide  anything  constructive.  Many  administrators  are  totally  inept  in  faculty  review. 

Reviews  should  be  conducted  by  the  individuals  with  the  most  knowledge  of  the 
disdpUne  (division  chairs,  etc.).  Reviews  should  not  be  conducted  by  deans  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  discipline  or  perhaps  little  sympathy. 

The  difficulty  of  evaluations  done  by  administrators  Uttle  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  faculty  member  has  been  earUer  noted  by  outside  reviewers.  For  example,  in 
1985,  the  CHE  review  of  the  English,  comparative  literature,  and  linguistics  programs 
pointed  out  regarding  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  that  "a 
principal  concern  in  a  diverse  administrative  umbreUa  unit  has  to  be  equity  ^f 
treatment  for  the  faculty  among  all  the  sub-components  for  the  faculty  involved.' 
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Finally,  there  were  a  large  number  of  additional  comments  that  maintain  that 
the  way  to  ensure  both  equity  and  a  constructive  process  is  to  educate  the  reviewers. 

Experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to  minimize  bias  in  an  evaluation  system  is  through 
training.   So  perhaps  the  administrators  need  some  management  skills  training. 

Train  the  administration  or  estabUsh  guidelines  toward  uniformity.  Reinforce  objective 
evaluation  by  administrator. 

The  faculty  needs  to  have  some  confidence  in  their  supervisor's  ability  to  help  them  do 
a  better  job  and  to  understand  that  the  outcome  will  be  better  student  service 
deUvery-not  a  witch  hunt. 

One  faculty  member  despairs  of  finding  any  way  to  conduct  productively  any 
annual  review;  they  are  one  of  the  "seven  deadly  diseases  of  American  manage- 
ment."^ Another  faculty  member  simply  despairs: 

You  are  average,  but  we  dont  know  why,  nor  do  we  know  how  to  make  you  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  whether  the  armual  review  by  administrators  "is 
based  upon  written  and  officially  approved  criteria,"  49  percent  of  the  faculty  "agreed" 
or  "strongly  agreed."  Only  14  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  dis- 
agreed" that  the  reviews  are  based  upon  written  and  approved  criteria. 

The  results  of  the  faculty  surveys  appear  to  indicate  that  faculty  want  the 
evaluation  process  to  be  more  meaningful  by  (1)  attaching  the  performance  review 
to  some  kind  of  reward,  and  (2)  ensuring  that  those  who  do  the  reviews  are 
knowledgeable  about  those  they  are  evaluating  and  can  make  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

Faculty  Peer  Review.  All  faculty  teaching  6  hours  or  more  are  reviewed  at 
least  every  five  years  by  the  Peer  Review  Committee  of  their  school  or  division. 
Faculty  in  their  first  and  second  year  at  USCS  are  reviewed  by  their  Peer  Review 
Committee  before  employment  decision  deadlines.  These  dates  are  specified  in  the 
Faculty  Manual  Faculty  considered  for  promotion  and/or  tenure  also  are  evaluated 
by  their  Peer  Review  Committee. 

A  Peer  Review  Committee  consists  of  five  faculty  members,  three  of  whom 
must  be  tenured.  These  members  are  elected  at  the  first  faculty  meeting  of  the  fall 
semester.  Faculty  scheduled  to  be  evaluated,  those  serving  on  the  Promotion  and 
Tenure  Committee,  and  administrators  involved  in  the  aimual  review  of  faculty  are 
ineligible  to  serve  on  the  Peer  Review  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Peer  Review  Committees  read  the  prepared  files  of 
committee  members  being  reviewed  and,  in  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Education, 


^Annual  administrative  reviews  are  required  by  state  law. 
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members  of  the  committee  observe  the  teaching  of  faculty  being  reviewed. 
Committee  members  complete  a  review  form  for  each  individual  being  evaluated. 
The  chair  of  the  Peer  Review  Committee  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  committee,  including  informing  all  concerned  of  procedures  and  deadlines. 
The  chair  is  responsible  for  developing  a  summary  review  form,  having  the  form 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  Committee,  and  sending  copies  of  the  form  to  the 
individual  evaluated,  to  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee  if  appropriate,  and 
to  those  administrators  designated  in  the  Faculty  Manual  Faculty  reviewed  may 
write  a  response  to  the  summary  statement  received  from  the  Peer  Review 
Committee.  These  responses  are  forwarded  with  the  summary  review  form  to  the 
appropriate  individuals. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  faculty  survey,  51  percent  of  the  faculty  regard 
peer  review  of  faculty  as  making  "an  effective  contribution  to  faculty  development 
and  to  the  promotion  and  tenure  process."  Only  21  percent  of  the  faculty  see  the 
peer  review  process  negatively. 

Uses  of  Faculty  Reviews.  Annual  review  ratings  coupled  with  results  of  the 
student  opinion  surveys  are  used  to  justify  salary  decisions,  though  in  what  way  is 
apparently  unclear  to  most  faculty  (see  page  120).  Most  faculty  question  the 
accuracy  of  student  opinion  surveys.  When  asked  whether  "the  student  opinion  polls 
currently  used  accurately  reflect  the  teaching  performance  of  faculty  members," 
almost  58  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagree"  or  "disagree  strongly." 


Summary 

The  faculty  review  procedures  and  routes  of  appeal  are  carefully  delineated 
in  the  Faculty  Manual  The  peer  review  process  seems  to  be  appreciated  and  viewed 
positively  by  most  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  information  concerning  the 
relationship  between  annual  administrative  reviews,  student  opinion  surveys  and 
salary  increases  is  not  made  available  to  faculty.  Dissatisfaction  regarding  the 
administrative  reviews  is  evident  in  responses  on  the  faculty  questioimaire. 


Recommendation 

Salaiy  Decisions  and  Reviews.  The  rationale  for  the  evaluation  of 
faculty  performance,  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  of 
administrative  annual  review,  peer  review,  student  opinion  surveys,  and 
other  factors  significant  to  the  salary  decision  process  should  be 
published. 
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Part-Time  Faculty 

Part-Time  Faculty  Policy.  A  policy  statement  relating  to  part-time  faculty  was 
passed  by  the  Faculty  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1989.  When  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  policy  will  be  placed  in  the  Faculty  Manual  The  policy  says  that 
part-time  faculty  are  hired  on  a  semester-by-semester  basis  "to  provide  economy  and 
flexibility  to  the  institution,"  enhance  students'  learning  opportunities,  and  "to  accom- 
modate surges  in  enrollment."  Office  hours  for  part-time  faculty  are  prescribed  in 
the  work  contract:  one-half  hour  per  course  meeting.  An  orientation  and  handbook 
are  provided  for  each  part-time  faculty  member.  Part-time  faculty  are  supervised  by 
the  dean  or  chair/director  of  the  schools/division.  Part-time  faculty  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  evaluation  of  faculty  by  students. 

Numbers  of  Part-Time  Faculty.  USCS  tries  to  limit  the  number  of  part-time 
faculty  in  aity  academic  program  so  that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  sections  are 
taught  by  part-time  faculty.  Table  4-25  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  full-time 
faculty  and  part-time  faculty  in  full-time  equivalents  in  each  division.  The  Table 
shows  that  in  every  school  or  division  the  percent  of  full-time  faculty  equivalents  is 
75  percent  or  greater. 

Since  full-time  faculty  and  part-time  faculty  have  been  put  in  equivalent  units, 
the  number  of  credit  hours  taught  by  full-time  faculty  to  the  number  of  credit  hours 
taught  by  part-time  faculty  can  be  compared.  In  the  School  of  Himianities  and 
Sciences,  the  goal  of  no  more  than  20  percent  of  all  courses  taught  by  part-time 
faculty  was  not  met  in  the  fall  of  1989.  However,  much  improvement  has  been  made 
in  full-time/part-time  faculty 
ratios      in     the      School     of 

Humanities  and  Sciences  since  a    Table  4-25  .  ^  ..  ^       ^      ,^   . 

year  earher.  In  the  fall  of  1988,  Number  and  Percent  of  FuU-Time  Faculty  by 
part-time  FTE  hours  in  the  Academic  Unit,  Fall  1989 
Division  of  Fine  Arts, 
Languages,  and  Literature 
represented  39  percent  of  all 
FTEs;  in  the  Division  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  26  percent; 
and  in  the  Division  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences,  28  percent. 
From  the  fall  of  1988  to  the  faU 
of  1989,  the  total  percent  of 
part-time  FTE  credit  hours 
decreased  by  17  percent  in  Fine 
Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature; 
by  1  percent  in  Science  and 
Mathematics;  and  by  5  percent  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 
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tlL  Faculty 

tlL  Faculty 

FuU-Ume 

Part-Time 

N 

% 

N        % 

Business 

16.4 

98 

03        1 

Education 

12.0 

83 

25      17 

Nursing 

213 

94 

1.5        6 

Fine  Arts/Lang. 

25.5 

78 

7.0      22 

Soc.  &  Beh.  Sd. 

19.8 

77 

5.8      23 

Sci.  &  Mathematics 

293 

75 

9.8      25 

Total 

L243 

82 

26.9      18 

Endnotes 
Summary 

Steps  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  to  decrease  the  number  of 
part-time  faculty,  especially  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  Full-time 
faculty  positions  in  the  Humanities  and  Sciences  were  increased  and  filled.  A  policy 
for  part-time  faculty  was  established  in  fall  1989.  However,  the  number  of  part-time 
faculty  is  not  distributed  equally  across  campus.  The  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences  continues  to  employ  a  large  number  of  part-time  faculty.  The  School  of 
Education  also  has  17  percent  of  its  courses  taught  by  part-time  faculty. 
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Chapter  Five 
The  Library 


Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but 
doe  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be 
as  active  as  that  soule  was  whose  progeny 
they  are:  nay  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that 
living  intellect  that  bred  them. 


Milton 
Areopagitica 


A  ccording  to  SACS  criteria  for  accreditation,  the  library  is  only  one  component 
^  of  educational  support  services.  The  Self-Study  Steering  Committee  has  singled 
out  the  hbrary  from  the  other  elements  of  educational  support  to  emphasize  its 
significance  in  the  education  of  USCS  students.  Most  students  enter  USCS  with  little 
or  no  education  in  the  use  of  a  library.  They  have  limited  understanding  of  the 
connection  between  the  library  and  their  course  work.  Few  students  possess  skills 
in  using  reference  material,  and  still  fewer  can  make  discriminating  choices  among 
various  sources  of  information  having  a  bearing  on  their  research  objectives. 
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Statement  of  Purpose 


The  uses  library  must  be  particularly  inviting  to  students  unaccustomed  to 
libraries.  Comfortable  physical  surroundings  must  be  matched  by  a  library  staff 
receptive  to  students  who  may  be  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  using  the  library,  by 
library  poUcies  that  encourage  and  facilitate  the  use  of  library  materials;  and  by  a 
library  collection  adequate  to  the  needs  of  students  so  that  using  the  library  produces 
the  pleasure  of  discovery  and  not  the  frustration  of  hopeless  search.  In  accord  with 
the  needs  of  USCS  students,  the  hbrary  has  defined  its  role  as 

•  teaching  students  to  find  information  independently  so  that  they  may  better 
perform  their  tasks  as  wsll-informed  members  of  society, 

•  serving  the  Ubrary  and  information  needs  of  the  faculty  in  fulfilling  their 
teaching  and  research  roles; 

assisting  members  of  the  University  in  meeting  their  broader  information 
needs  for  research  and  administration; 

•  making  materials  and  services  available  to  the  larger  community  consistent 
with  the  status  of  USCS  as  a  pubUc  institution; 

•  participating  actively  in  community  outreach  programs  in  order  to  famiUarize 
potential  students  with  the  University; 

•  establishing  an  environment  conducive  to  learning  by  providing  study  and 
reading  facilities,  current  editions  of  important  books  and  journals,  and  an 
expeditious  interlibrary  loan  service;  and 

•  maintaining  a  professionally  rewarding  atmosphere  for  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  Ubrary. 

Awareness  of  the  importance  of  these  objectives  has  increased  exponentially 
at  USCS.  As  the  faculty  Library  Committee  wrote  in  1986,  'An  institution's  library 
is  the  center  of  its  academic  programs.  The  quality  of  its  collection  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  library  offers  its  services  to  the  academic  cormnunity  are 
second  only  to  the  faculty  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  institution's 
academic  offerings."^  To  emphasize  the  teaching  mission  of  the  library,  professional 
librarians  have  been  accorded  faculty  status.  The  administrative  head  of  the  library. 
Dean  of  the  Library,  has  an  administrative  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  heads  of  the  four 
schools.  Successful  efforts  have  been  made  by  a  cross-section  of  USCS  faculty  to 
secure  a  matching  funds  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
the  purchase  of  library  materials  in  the  humanities.    In  1989-90,  the  Dean  of  the 
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Library  and  others  in  the  USCS  administration  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  special 
legislative  supplement  of  $260,000  for  library  acquisitions. 

The  status  of  the  library  is  presented  in  Table  5-1.   As  the  Table  shows,  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the  library  is  about  $614,000.   Of  the  total,  over  $290,000 
is  expended  for  salaries.  In  1989-90,  as  a  result  of  the  special  legislative  supplement, 
the  library  acquired  over  8,000  volumes,  bringing  the  total  number  of  volumes  or  vol- 
ume   equivalents    to   just    over 
112,000.    The  library  subscribes    Table  5-1 
to  824  periodicals,  and  has  al-    USCS  Library  Profile,  1988-89 
most   1,5000   audiovisual  titles. 
Total  circulation  in  1989-90  was 
just  under  25,000  items.     Over 
500    interUbrary   loan    requests 
were  made  from  the  USCS  li- 
brary, while  students  and  faculty 
made  over  1,200  requests  from 
other  Ubraries. 

The  library  currently  em- 
ploys four  FTE  professional  U- 
brarians  assisted  by  about  seven 
FTE  staff  personnel,  all  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Library  who  reports  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

The  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  Research  Libraries 
(ACRL)  sets  standards  for  the 
size  of  a  library's  physical  space, 
staff,  and  collections.  The  crite- 
ria upon  which  the  standards  are 
based  include  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
sity, the  nimiber  of  major  and 
minor  disciplines,  the  number  of 
faculty,  the  number  of  volumes  ^^^^^^— i^^^^— ^^^^— ■— —^^^^ 
held  by  the  Ubrary,  and  the  spe- 
cific purposes  and  objectives  pursued  by  the  library  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
patrons.  The  ACRL  standards  are  used  in  this  report  to  examine  the  library's 
physical  facihties,  collections,  and  staff.  How  the  library  compares  to  standards  set 
by  the  ACRL  and  the  degree  to  which  the  library  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  USCS 
students  are  the  questions  addressed  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 


Expenditures 

Persoimel 

$290,897 

Acquisitions 

216,583 

Direct  Charges 

47,907 

Other 

59,051 

Total 

$614,438 

Collections 

Volumes 

102,728 

Microforms 

61,771 

Audiovisual  Titles 

1,469 

Volumes  added* 

3,317 

InterUbrary  Loans 

to  other  institutions 

558 

to  USCS 

1,228 

Staff 

Professionals  (Fl'L) 

4 

non-professional  (Fl'H)         7.3 

Information  from  the  Library  Annual  Report,  1988- 
89  and  S.C.  State  Library  Annual  Report,  1988-89. 
*  Excludes  special  supplement  purchases. 
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Analysis  of  Library  Resources 

Services 

Bibliographic  Instruction.  Librarians  make  available  classes  in  bibliographic 
instruction  for  all  classroom  faculty.  In  1988-89,  ninety  classes  were  conducted, 
compared  to  seventy-eight  classes  in  1987-88  and  sixty-four  in  1986-87.  The  classes 
taught  by  the  Hbrarians  aim  at  teaching  students  to  find  information  for  research  in 
specific  disciplines.  Librarians  attend  faculty  meetings  in  all  academic  units  of  the 
University  to  encourage  the  use  of  formal  bibliographic  instruction.  Librarians  meet 
with  individual  faculty  before  the  classes  are  conducted  to  discuss  the  objectives  of 
the  instruction.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  instruction  is  useful  for  students,  class- 
room faculty  provide  the  librarians  with  copies  of  course  syllabi  and  research 
assignments  before  the  bibliographic  instruction  classes  are  held. 

Reference  Services.  Reference  assistance  is  provided  to  library  users  from  the 
reference  desk.  The  reference  desk  is  a  recent  addition  to  library  services;  the 
presence  of  the  desk  in  a  highly  visible  and  accessible  area  of  the  library  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  reference  inquiries  made  by  library  patrons.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reference  desk  in  1988-89,  patrons  seeking  reference  help 
had  to  approach  a  reference  librarian  in  the  offices  of  the  librarians.  For  many 
uses  students,  entering  a  private  office  to  seek  help  must  have  been  intimidating; 
consequently,  few  questions  were  asked.  Figures  on  the  number  of  reference 
questions  bear  out  the  magnitude  of  the  change  made  by  providing  a  reference  desk: 
reference  questions  increased  over  200  percent  over  a  similar  period  a  year  earlier.^ 

The  reference  desk  is  staffed  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays. 
(For  fall  of  1990,  reference  librarians  are  available  until  7:00  p.m.  to  test  the  need 
for  evening  staffing).  There  is  no  reference  service  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends. 
The  absence  of  service  in  the  evenings  is  a  serious  problem  for  many  USCS  students 
who  take  classes  chiefly  at  night  (see  below).  The  librarians  also  provide  online 
searching  of  computerized  databases.  In  1988-89,  eighty-one  searches  were  per- 
formed. Students  and  faculty  are  involved  actively  in  designing  the  search  strategy 
with  the  librarians. 

Libraiy  Space.  The  Library  Building  was  occupied  in  1977.  The  building 
contains  almost  69,000  square  feet.  The  library  itself,  however,  occupies  only  the  first 
floor  of  the  two-story  building  and  about  1,800  square  feet  of  the  second  floor.  The 
remainder  of  the  second  floor  is  used  currently  for  classrooms,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative offices,  the  language  laboratory,  and  the  Freshman  Center.  The  building 
was  designed  to  accommodate  the  long-range  needs  of  the  University  by  allowing  the 
library  to  expand  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to 
increase  the  library  space  on  the  second  floor  from  the  present  1,800  square  feet  to 
almost  4,400  square  feet.  The  move  of  the  library  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
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was  made  possible  in  the  fall  of  1990  by  the  movement  of  faculty  and  administrative 
support  for  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Language,  and  Literature  from  the  Library 
Building  to  the  Humanities  and  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  largest  portion  of  space  on  the  first  floor  of  the  library,  15,000  square 
feet,  is  devoted  to  book  stacks.  The  remainder  of  the  first  floor  includes  a  recently 
added  School  of  Education  Curriculum  Laboratory  occupying  625  square  feet,  and 
a  new  audiovisual  listening  area  of  about  380  square  feet.  In  addition,  the  library 
houses  the  George  E.  Case  Collection  of  rare  pianos;  the  collection  occupies  850 
square  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  is  used  as  offices  for  the  professional  and 
classified  hbrary  staff,  a  staff  lounge,  and  processing  and  storage  rooms. 

ACRL  standards  for  college  library  space  are  divided  into  three  components: 
space  for  library  acquisitions;  space  for  hbrary  staff,  and  study  and  work  space  for 
students.  The  standards,  the  resulting  space  they  require  for  the  USCS  library,  and 
the  actual  space  in  the  USCS  library  are  displayed  in  Table  5-2.  The  first  floor  of 
the  library  contains  26,714  square  feet.  In  addition,  the  library  occupies  1,831  square 
feet  of  the  second  floor,  for  a  grand  total  of  28,545  square  feet  of  library  space.  The 
stack  areas  of  the  library  occupy  15,000  square  feet;  this  figure  meets  the  ACRL 
guideline.  Of  the  remaining  space,  staff  offices,  service  and  work  areas,  files,  and 
equipment  occupy  about  6,900  square  feet.  The  6,900  square  feet  allocated  to  staff 
exceeds  the  standards  set  by  ACRL.  However,  the  figure  is  too  generous  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  figure  includes  catalog  areas  that  comprise  about  600  square  feet; 
second,  the  figure  includes  518  square  feet  of  staff  space  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
hbrary,  space  which,  because  of  inadequate  library  staffing  (see  below),  is  not  "useful" 
according  to  the  ACRL  criteria;  and  third,  the  figure  includes  a  storage  room  (125 
square  feet),  a  stack  area  for  audiovisual  materials  (375  square  feet),  an  access 
corridor  used  by  faculty  and  staff  throughout  the  Library  Building  (350  square  feet), 
an  audiovisual  storage  room  for  equipment  not  belonging  to  the  library  (75  square 
feet),  and  a  mail  receiving  area  (75  square  feet).  Subtracting  the  areas  that  are  not 
"useful"  according  to  the  standards,  the  space  devoted  to  staff  use  is  about  4,749 
square  feet,  or  about  1,300  square  feet  more  than  the  ACRL  standard  requires. 

The  greatest  space  deficiency  is  the  area  allocated  for  the  use  of  hbrary 
patrons.^  The  standards  require  about  13,000  square  feet  of  space  for  hbrary  users, 


^Since  the  stack  area  of  the  library  and  the  user  area  are  intermingled,  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  square  feet  of  stack  space  as  opposed  to  user  space  is  problematic  The  analysis  in  this  report 
assumes  that  stack  space  meets  the  ACRL  standards,  an  assumption  that  leaves  less  space  for  users. 
While  the  contrary  assumption  could  be  made,  that  user  space  is  sufficient  while  stack  space  is  not,  this 
assumption  seems  less  accurate  given  the  readily  quantified  deficiency  in  student  seating,  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  the  determmant  of  user  space.  The  analysis  omits  any  discussion  of  the  quality  of  user 
space.  In  fact,  most  of  the  chairs  and  tables  available  for  patrons  are  crowded  beyond  the  point  of 
providing  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  research  and  study.  Additional  space  is  now  being  added  by 
moving  some  portions  of  the  library  to  the  second  floor  of  the  library  building. 
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and  25  square  feet  for  every  five  FTE  students.  The  area  available  for  users, 
including  the  area  now  assigned  to  the  Ubrary  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is 
only  about  6,700  square  feet.  With  the  expansion  of  the  library  to  a  greater  portion 

Table  5-2 

ACRL  Space  Standards  and  USCS  Library  Actual  Space 

ACRL     USCS 
Stand.      Actual 
Books 

Standard-  for  the  first  150,000  vols. 

(or  fraction),  .10  sq.  ft./vol. 

[150,000  X  .10  =  15,000] 15,000     15,000 

User 

Standard:   25  sq.  ft.  work  station 

for  each  5  FTE 

[25  X  2,563/5  =  12,815] 12,815      6,678 

Staff 

Standard-   One-eighth  the  space  for 

books  and  users 

[(15,000  +  12,815)/8  =  3,477] 3,477      6,867 

Total  Space 31,292    28,545 


of  the  second  floor  (now  scheduled  for  January  of  1991),  the  space  available  to  users 
may  increase  by  as  much  as  2,500  square  feet  (assuming  all  the  added  space  is 
dedicated  to  users).  The  added  increment  in  square  feet  available  to  patrons  still 
leaves  the  library  short  about  3,500  square  feet  for  study  areas.  In  addition,  the 
ACRL  standards  call  for  one  work  station  (i.e.,  "seat")  for  every  five  FTE  students. 
The  number  of  chairs  in  the  USCS  library  is  260;  the  standard  requires  513. 

Surprisingly,  considering  the  ACRL  standards,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
student  survey,  almost  72  percent  of  the  students  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "the 
library  has  adequate  physical  facilities  (space,  tables,  chairs)  to  make  the  library 
collection  easily  available."  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  crowded  conditions  in 
the  library  produced  one  of  the  main  complaints  on  the  written  portion  of  the 
student  self-study  survey-noise  in  the  Ubrary: 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the  library.  It  is  being  used  by  students  for  a  social 
gathering  place  and  it  is  far  too  noisy  to  be  used  as  a  place  to  accomplish  any  learning. 
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There  is  no  place  on  campus  where  a  student  can  go  sit  down  and  study  while  drinking 
a  soda  or  smoking,  or  just  to  talk.  That  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many  people 
gather  just  to  "socialize"  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  always  too  noisy! 

Too  many  people  go  to  the  library  to  socialize  and  take  up  valuable  work  space  for 
those  wanting  to  study. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  total  square  footage  available  for  use  by  the 
library  is  about  29,000.  Based  upon  the  present  collection  and  staff,  the  current 
square  footage  provides  the  Ubrary  with  90  percent  of  the  figure  required  by  the 
standards  for  an  'K  rating  (see  below).  With  an  increase  in  collection  and  staff  to 
appropriate  levels,  adequate  space  will  diminish.  For  example,  at  the  standard  of 
one-tenth  of  a  square  foot  per  volume,  and  with  a  need  for  about  60,000  volumes  to 
achieve  an  "A!  rating,  about  6,000  additional  square  feet  will  be  required,  just  to 
house  the  collection.  Bringing  staff  to  appropriate  levels  to  meet  ACRL  standards 
will  require  still  more  space. 


Collections 

Description.  The  ACRL  standards  require  that  "the  hbrary's  collections  shall 
comprise  all  types  of  recorded  information,  including  print  materials  in  all  formats, 
audiovisual  materials,  sound  recordings,  materials  used  with  computers,  graphics,  and 
three-dimensional  materials."^  The  USCS  library  meets  this  standard.  The  printed 
materials  of  the  library  are  comprised  of  books,  periodicals,  and  microforms. 
Audiovisual  materials  consist  mainly  of  videocassettes  and  audiocassettes,  filmstrips, 
and  slides.  At  present,  most  of  the  holdings  are  books,  microforms,  and  periodicals; 
audiovisual  titles  number  1,469. 

Currently,  the  card  catalog  of  the  library's  holdings  is  arranged  by  author,  title, 
and  subject.  However,  the  library,  in  conjunction  with  all  schools  of  the  USC  System, 
is  moving  toward  a  completely  integrated  online  computer  system.  The  system. 
University  of  South  Carolina  Access  Network  (USCAN),  permits  users  to  view 
holdings  of  all  system  Ubraries.  Several  computer  terminals  are  now  installed  in  the 
catalog  area  of  the  library;  eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  terminals  will  be  dispersed 
throughout  the  campus  to  allow  faculty  and  students  to  check  holdings  outside  of  the 
Library  Building.  This  service  may  not  be  possible  because  of  electrical  wiring 
difficulties.  Besides  the  card  catalog  and  USCAN,  a  list  of  journal  holdings  and  a 
Ust  of  audiovisual  holdings  are  available.  These  lists  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk  and  at  the  reference  desk. 

The  collections  are  organized  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  cataloguing 
system.  Some  audiovisual  holdings  are  classified  according  to  a  classification  scheme 
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developed  by  the  librarians.  All  stack  areas  are  currently  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  library  and  are  accessible  to  users.  Education  curriculum  materials  and 
children's  literature  holdings  are  housed  in  the  Education  Curriculum  Laboratory  on 
the  first  floor  to  facilitate  their  use  by  education  majors  and  local  public  school 
teachers.  Reference  materials  and  the  reference  desk  are  located  near  the  entrance 
of  the  library.  Periodicals  and  microfilm  readers  are  housed  in  a  separate  area  of 
the  hbrary.  Materials  in  the  storage  rooms  are  accessible  to  users  through  requests 
made  at  the  circulation  desk.  A  separate  room  is  for  viewing  audiovisual  materials. 

Students  may  not  check  out  reference  materials,  audiovisuals,  and  journals; 
faculty  may  check  out  journals  and  audiovisual  materials.  However,  some  flexibility 
is  allowed  under  special  circumstances  to  enable  students  to  check  out  non-circulating 
materials.  Videos  have  a  due  date  of  one  week,  and  materials  in  the  circulating 
collection  have  a  two-week  loan  period  for  all  patrons. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  library  is  open  82.5  hours  each  week: 
15.5  hours  Monday  through  Thursday,  9.5  hours  Friday,  4  hours  Saturday,  and  7 
hours  Sunday.  During  the  two  summer  sessions,  the  hbrary  is  open  almost  40  hours 
a  week,  from  7:15  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Besides  on-site  provision  of  library  resources,  the  hbrary  provides  materials 
through  interhbrary  loans.  Through  USCAN,  the  USCS  hbrary  is  electronically 
connected  to  aU  other  institutions  in  the  USC  System.  USCAN  is  the  source  of  most 
interhbrary  loans  requested.  Most  interhbrary  loans  are  processed  immediately  and 
arrive  at  the  library  within  two  weeks  of  the  original  request.  The  abihty  to  call  upon 
other  system  schools  and  universities  both  in  and  out  of  the  state  is  an  important 
supplement  to  the  USCS  collection.  In  1989-90,  the  hbrary  processed  over  1,200 
interhbrary  loan  requests  from  patrons  of  the  USCS  hbrary,  and  responded  to  almost 
560  interhbrary  loan  requests  from  other  institutions. 

However,  the  time  required  for  processing  interhbrary  loans  is  about  forty-five 
minutes  each.  With  ahnost  1,800  incoming  and  outgoing  interhbrary  loan  requests 
in  1989-90,  the  total  tkne  required  for  processing  amounted  to  1,350  hours,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  work  of  one  full-time  hbrary  staff  member  working  thirty-six  weeks. 
The  burden  on  an  insufficient  staff  of  processing  such  requests  (see  below,  "Library 
Staffing")  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Dean  of  the  Library  to  discontinue  the 
interhbrary  loan  service  in  April  of  1990.  The  service  was  resumed  in  May  of  1990 
after  approval  was  secured  to  hire  replacement  staff  to  help  process  the  interhbrary 
loan  requests.  The  present  growth  of  the  interhbrary  loan  requests  may  choke  off 
all  other  library  activities  imless  more  resources  are  made  available  to  process  the 
loan  requests  or  imless  the  loans  themselves  are  restricted. 

Collection  Standards.  While  the  interhbrary  loan  service  is  a  valuable  and 
necessary  supplement  to  the  USCS  library  holdings,  the  ACRL  standards  require 
that  "a  library  that  meets  part  of  its  responsibilities  in  this  way  must  ensure  that  such 
activities  do  not  weaken  a  continuing  commitment  to  develop  its  own  holdings. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong,  immediately  accessible  coUection."^   The  need 
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for  a  readily  accessible  collection  is  particularly  important  at  USCS  where  students 
are  not  motivated  to  look  elsewhere  for  research  materials  and  are  easily  frustrated 
in  using  the  library.   Table  5-3  compares  USCS  library  holdings  with  the  standards 
set  by  the  ACRL.  The 
ACRL   formula   takes    Table  5-3 

into  account  the  nature  ACRL  Standards  for  College  Libraries  and  USCS  Library 
of  the  academic  pro-    Requirements:   Collection  Size 

grams  offered  by  the    ■■■— ^— ^ii— i""— ■— ■-■"^^■— i^^^^^^^^^^^^™- 
college  library,  enroll- 
ment, the  size  of  the        □   •  ^  n   .•  oc^wi 
"'.                                          Basic  Collection 85,000 

teachmg    faculty,    and  Allowance  per  FTE  Faculty 

the  number  of  gradu-  [lOO  vols.  X  151  FTE  Faculty] 15,100 

ate   programs.^      The 

formula     includes     as  Allowance  per  FTE  Student 

part  of  the  total  num-  ^^  ^o'^-  ^  ^^^  ^^  Students]   38,445 

ber  of  Ubrary  audiovi-         ...  j        j    .       • 

,    ,     ,  , .     ■'         ,    .  Allowance  per  undergraduate  major 

sual  holdmgs  and  m-        or  minor 

terlibrary  loan  transac-        [350  vols.  X  18  majors] 6,300 

tions.^ 

Table  5-3  shows  Allowance  per  masters  Geld 

that      to      meet      the         [6,000  vols.  X  6  Gelds] 36,000 

ACRL  standards,  the        „  ,  ,  lono^c 

I T^^,,     ,-,  ,,  Total 180,845 

USCS    library   collec- 
tion   would    need    to    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
contain  almost  181,000 

volumes;  to  achieve  an  "A'  rating,  the  library  would  have  to  have  at  least  90  percent 
of  that  figure,  or  about  162,700  volumes.  The  actual  number  of  volumes,  including 
interlibrary  loan  requests  made  by  USCS  library  users,  is  just  over  112,000  volumes, 
almost  48,000  volumes  short  of  the  number  required  for  an  'A'  rating.  The  USCS 
collection  earns  a  "C  rating  because  it  amounts  to  70  percent  of  the  figure  required 
for  an  'A'  rating. 

The  figures  used  in  this  calculation  are  very  conservative.     The  ACRL 
standards  require  an  additional  350  volumes  to  be  available  for  every  minor  field. 


^While  an  undergraduate  institution,  USCS  offers  several  graduate  programs  though  the  Graduate 
Regional  Studies  Program.  The  number  of  programs  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  ACRL  standards 
for  the  library  is  very  conservative,  including  only  those  programs  where  students  may  earn  a  masters 
degree  wholly  on  the  USCS  campus.  These  programs  are  six  in  number:  Early  Childhood,  Elementary, 
and  Secondary  Education,  Education  Administration,  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Guidance  and 
Counseling.  Programs  requiring  a  large  proportion  of  course  work  to  be  completed  at  the  Columbia 
campus  are  excluded  from  the  calculation,  even  though  a  year  of  work  may  be  done  at  USCS.  These 
include  Business  Administration,  Education  Curriculum,  Social  Work,  and  Art  Education.  The  inclusion 
of  these  programs  would,  of  course,  increase  the  number  of  volumes  required  for  an  "A"  rating. 
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Table  5-4 

Library  Volumes  per  FTE  Student  in  South  Carolina  Public 

Colleges,  1988-89 


While  uses  does  not  offer  minor  fields,  the  University  does  require  cognates  in 
every  major  offered  by  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  "Cognates"  are 
defined  as  "a  specified  number  of  hours  in  advanced  courses  related  to  [students'] 
major[s]."  Cognate  hours  are  intended  to  support  the  course  work  in  the  major; 
cognate  courses  must  be  approved  by  academic  advisors.^  In  short,  the  cognate 
courses  often  amount  to  minors  for  many  degree  programs.  In  addition,  the  figures 
used  to  calculate  the  volumes  required  to  meet  ACRL  standards  omit  concentration 
areas.  USCS  offers  sixteen  concentration  areas.''  The  number  of  cognates  that 
might  be  counted  as  minors  is  difficult  to  quantify.  However,  using  the  concentration 
areas  alone,  the  number  of  volumes  required  by  USCS  is  increased  by  5,600  (16 
concentrations  times  350  volumes).  This  addition  lowers  the  library's  holdings  to  67 
percent  of  the  requirement  for  an  "A!  rating,  yielding  effectively  a  "D"  rating. 

In  comparison  to  holdings  in  libraries  in  other  universities  in  South  Carolina- 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  funding  constraints  as  USCS-the  holdings  of  the 
USCS  library,  when 
factored  according  to 
the  number  of  FTE 
students,  are  the  smal- 
lest of  all  four-year 
state  supported  insti- 
tutions. The  data  are 
presented  in  Table 
5-4.  The  figures  in- 
dicate that  USCS  has 
the  smallest  number 
of  volumes  per  FTE 
student  of  aity  public 
four-year  college  in 
South  Carolina. 
USCS  has  five  vol- 
umes fewer  per  FTE 
student  than  the  next- 
lowest  institution, 
Clemson.  In  compari- 
son with  two  other 
four-year  campuses  of 
the  use  System,  ■^^— — ^-^— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^^^^^ 
USCS  has  seven  fewer 

volumes  for  each  FTE  student  than  does  USC-Coastal,  and  fourteen  volumes  fewer 
per  FTE  student  than  does  USC-Aiken. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  collection  was  noted  by  both  faculty  and  students  in  the 
questionnaires  done  as  part  of  the  self-study.     When  asked  to  respond  to  the 


tlL 

Vol/ 

Institution 

Volumes 

Students 

Student 

use 

2,369,079 

20,552 

116 

Francis  Marion 

243,043 

3,313 

73 

Winthrop 

328,890 

4,548 

72 

CoU.  of  Charleston 

402,699 

5,737 

70 

Citadel 

199,250 

2,995 

67 

I  -inder 

D2,603 

2,001 

66 

S.C.  State 

253,622 

3,909 

64 

USC-Aiken 

106,243 

1,%9 

54 

USC-Coastal 

156,151 

3,301 

47 

Clemson 

689,467 

15,193 

45 

USCS 

102,728 

2,561 

40 

Volume  data  from  S.C.  State  Uhraiy  Annual  Report,  1988-89. 
FTE  data  from  CHE  Higher  Education  Statistical  Abstract,  1989. 
Figures  exclude  government  documents,  microforms,  and  audiovi- 
sual collections. 
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statement,  "the  library's  collection  of  books,  reference  works  and  periodicals  is  ade- 
quate for  instructional  purposes,"  43  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree,"  while  46  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree."  On  the  other  hand, 
75  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or  "agree  strongly"  that  "were  the  library's  collection 
to  increase  significantly"  they  would  use  it  more  often  for  their  own  needs,  while 
almost  63  percent  agree  they  would  have  their  students  use  the  library  more  if  the 
collection  increased  significantly.   These  findings  differ  fi-om  the  data  collected  ten 
years  ago  for  the  1981  self-study.    In  1980-despite  a  "D"  rating  for  collections-71 
percent  of  the  fuU-time  faculty  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  library's  reference  col- 
lection; 54  percent  were  satisfied  with  the  Ubrary's  book  coUection;  and  66  percent 
were  satisfied  with  the  library's  periodical  coUection.^  The  43  percent  of  the  faculty 
who  now  express  agreement  that  the  coUections  are  adequate  for  instruction  repre- 
sent a  significant  erosion  in  percepuons  of  the  adequacy  of  the  library's  collections. 
Almost  34  percent  of  the  students  surveyed  in  the  student  survey  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"  that  "the  Ubrary's  book,  reference  collection,  and  magazines  are 
adequate  for  [their]  needs."    This  figure  also  differs  from  the  results  of  ten  years 
earlier;  the  1981  self-study  found  that  59  percent  of  the  students  felt  the  library  was 
"excellent"  or  "good."  Student  written  comments  in  the  1991  study  about  the  library 
are  the  third  most  numerous  category  of  comments  on  the  student  survey.    The 
following  comments  regarding  the  collection  are  typical: 

[The]  library  is  madequate--not  enough  books,  must  go  to  other  libraries. 

The  library  is  not  adequate,  if  you  need  some  materials  you  have  to  go  to  another  li- 
brary or  wait  anywhere  from  2  days  to  3  weeks  to  get  the  material  from  another  library 
within  the  system.  Who  has  time  for  that?  It  is  much  easier  to  go  to  another  library 
in  the  first  place  than  to  hassle  with  the  inconvenience  of  ours. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  fi-om  the  1981  self-study  and  the  survey  results  of 
the  1991  self-study  indicates  that  dissatisfaction  about  the  library  holdings  has  grown. 
The  survey  data  show  that  both  faculty  and  students  are  dissatisfied  with  current 
library  holdings.  The  growth  in  dissatisfaction  is  not  surprising  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  library's  collections  remain  inadequate  according  to  nationally  accepted 
guidelines.  Second,  faculty  are  now  older,  more  Ukely  to  be  tenured,  and  at  higher 
ranks  than  they  were  a  decade  ago  (see  Chapter  Four);  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
preparing  class  material  for  the  first  time  and  more  likely  to  be  addmg  depth  or 
updating  class  material.  Impressionistic  evidence  suggests  that  at  USCS  where 
teaching  is  emphasized,  faculty  initially  concentrate  on  teaching  during  the  years  until 
tenure  and  promotion,  then  emphasize  scholarship-oriented  activities.  While 
scholarship  unquestionably  enriches  classroom  teaching,  it  also  places  greater 
demands  upon  the  library's  collection.  Finally,  the  data  indicate  that  USCS 
increasingly  enroUs  students  who  are  better-prepared  (see  Chapter  Three).    Better 
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educated  and  prepared  students  are  likely  to  be  more  dissatisfied  when  they  are  not 
provided  the  resources  necessary  to  perform  to  their  fullest  potential. 

Assessment.  Formal  assessment  of  the  library's  collections  has  been  done  by 
the  Faculty  Library  Committee  in  1983  and  1986,  by  five-year  reviews  done  under  the 
auspices  of  CHE  of  each  major  offered  by  USCS,  and  by  the  self-studies  for  each  of 
the  professional  schools. 

Library  Committee  Assessment.  In  1983,  in  its  Annual  Report  to  the  faculty, 
the  Library  Committee  wrote  that  "general  acquisitions  for  the  library  have  been 
severely  limited  because  of  budget  restraints.  As  this  continues,  the  library  collection 
becomes  more  and  more  obsolete."^  In  1986,  the  Library  Committee  again  found 
that  the  collection  was  inadequate  and  recommended  that  "steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  administration  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  an  armual  supplement  to  the  library 
budget  would  be  provided  for  a  designated  number  of  years  to  permit  the  library 
collection  ...  to  achieve  the  A-rating  of  the  ACRL."^°  The  recommendation  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 

CHE  Reviewers'  Assessments.  The  Ubrary's  collections  also  are  assessed  by 
panels  of  outside  evaluators  as  part  of  the  program  reviews  CHE  requires  of  all  disci- 
plines with  majors.  Those  reviews  show  a  pattern  of  dissatisfaction  about  the 
collection;  in  the  words  of  the  off-campus  reviewers: 

1984,  History:  "most  cruciid  of  all  is  the  need  of  additional  funds  to  add  to  the  faculty 
and  to  purchase  more  books  for  the  library." 

1984,  Political  Science:  "The  library  collection  is  inadequate  and  little  action  seems  to 
be  underway  to  correct  a  situation  that  is  obviously  of  serious  concern  to  the  Ubrary 
staff,  the  faculty,  and  the  students.  The  political  science  collection  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  basic  reading  materials  pertinent  to  the  content  of  the  courses  offered  or  to 
enable  even  undergraduate  research  projects  to  be  properly  conducted.  The  solution 
is  obvious-funds  should  be  made  available  in  substantial  amounts.  The  library  is  in 
a  state  of  crisis  by  almost  any  standard  one  might  apply." 

1985,  English:   "the  principal  resource  need  ...  is  the  library."^^ 

1985,  Psychology:  "Whereas  the  library's  psychology  holdings  are  marginal,  its  consor- 
tium participation  provides  the  faculty  and  students  with  what  they  regard  as  adequate 
access  to  needed  journals." 

1987,  Computer  Science:   'the  holdings  in  computer  science  should  be  increased." 

1988,  Biology:  "The  library  is  completely  inadequate,  even  for  an  undergraduate 
program.  Students  dont  even  bother  using  it,  going  instead  to  other  nearby 
institutions." 

1988,  Chemistry:  "the  collection  for  chemistry  is  entirely  inadequate.  A  cursory  review 
of  the  holdings  by  the  consultants  revealed  that  many  important  journals  and  other 
serials  are  not  among  the  holdings;  most  journals  in  the  Ubrary  are  far  from  complete, 
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with  large  gaps.  Already  there  seems  to  be  owr-reUance  on  the  use  of  Ubrary 
resources  at  a  neighboring  institution." 

1989,  Criminal  Justice:  "Library  facihties  are  poor  for  a  baccalaureate  program. 
Periwlical  holdings  are  few  in  number,  shaUow  in  time,  and  not  chosen  to  [give]  even 
minimal  coverage  to  a  complex  field.  The  book  coUection  is  smaU,  somewhat  dated, 
and  uneven  in  its  reflection  of  the  various  areas  of  CTiminal  justice.  SmiUarly 
comments  may  be  made  about  the  audio-visual  services." 

In  1989-  Busmess-  "The  Ubrary  holdings  in  business  are  inadequate  to  support  a 
quality  business  program.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $280,000  should  aUeviate 
some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  holdings  in  business." 

Two  points  can  be  made  from  these  assessments.  The  first  point,  of  course, 
is  the  inadequacy  of  the  Hbrary's  holdings.  This  poim,  however,  has  been  rnade 
earUer  by  the  comparison  of  the  library's  collections  to  ACRL  standards  and  the 
responses  of  faculty  and  students.  The  second  poim  is  more  sigmficam:  it  is  clear 
from  the  off-campus  assessments  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  holdings  has  been  known 
to  the  institution  since  the  last  self-study  in  1981.  Equally  unportant,  since  the 
coUection  remains  inadequate,  it  is  clear  that  the  institution's  response  to  the 
inadequacies  has  been  insufficient  to  remedy  the  deficiencies. 

Attempts  to  correct  the  deficiencies  have  been  made.  In  1985  the  Umversity 
sought  $800,000  in  special  supplemental  library  funding  through  the  Umversity's 
Board  of  Trustees.  Recognizing  the  magnimde  of  the  need  but  restricted  by  limited 
resources,  the  state  legislamre  approved  a  special  supplement  of  $62,000.  In  iy«/, 
with  initial  and  continuing  encouragement  coming  from  the  USCS  admimstration, 
faculty  successfully  sought  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humamties  a 
$100  000  3-to-l  matching  funds  grant  to  improve  the  quahty  of  Ubrary  holdings  in  the 
humanities.  In  1988,  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Dean  of  the  Library,  USCS  was 
awarded  a  special  supplement  of  $265,000  from  CHE  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 

^  "^^^  While  these  efforts  have  been  welcome,  three  points  must  be  noted.  First, 
despite  the  size  of  the  awards,  they  barely  begin  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the 
coUection.  The  1981  self-study  estimated  that  to  achieve  an  'A'  ratmg  by  1986  (the 
goal  approved  by  the  faculty)  would  require  over  $330,000  yearfy.  Those  funds  did 
not  materiaUze.  Second,  while  special  "one-time"  supplements  can  help  correct 
inadequacies,  they  do  not  substitute  for  an  annual  budget  that  meets  basic  needs. 
Playing  "catch  up"  is  not  a  cost-effective  way  of  buUding  a  library  coUection.  Third, 
each  of  the  efforts  to  rectify  the  inadequacy  of  the  collection  looked  for  off-campus 
support-  a  reaUocation  of  funds  from  within  the  institution  itself  did  not  take  place. 
The  library  represemed  6.3  percent  of  the  University's  expenditures  m  1981  the  year 
of  the  last  self-study.  In  the  foUowing  year,  the  proportion  decUned  to  5.3  percent. 
Except  for  1984-85  and  1986-87,  the  percentage  of  University  funds  aUocated  to  the 
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library  declined  until  1988-89,  when  it  rose  slightly  4.8  percent,  falling  again  in  1989- 
90  to  4.6  percent  of  University  expenditures. 


Library  Staff 

Description.  The  library  staff  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  Dean  of  the 
Library.  Formerly,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  library  was  called  the 
Director  of  the  Library.  The  change  in  administrative  level  was  made  to  place  the 
Hbrary's  chief  administrator  on  a  footing  equal  to  the  chief  administrators  of  each  of 
the  four  schools  of  the  University.  The  change  was  in  keeping  with  a  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  library  to  the  education  of  students  that  began 
in  1986  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The 
library  professional  staff  has  experienced  a  complete  turnover  since  the  last  self-study 
in  198L 

Besides  the  Dean,  the  library  staff  consists  of  four  professional  librarians,  each 
with  a  degree  in  librarianship  from  an  ACRL-accredited  school;  all  have  several 
years  of  experience  working  in  other  libraries,  both  academic  and  non-academic. 
The  professional  staff  is  well-qualified.  Each  librarian  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
library  science  and  two  of  the  five  professionals  hold  additional  advanced  degrees, 
in  earth  sciences  and  history.  All  have  held  positions  as  librarians  in  other  Ubraries, 
and  most  have  experience  in  other  college  and  university  libraries. 

All  uses  Librarians  have  faculty  rank;  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
for  promotion  and  tenure  as  all  other  faculty,  although  their  salaries  are  significantly 
below  the  salaries  of  their  faculty  peers'.  A  discussion  of  librarian  salaries  is  found 
in  Chapter  Five,  'The  Faculty." 

Staffing  Standards.  Professional  staffing  requirements  using  the  ACRL 
standards  are  shown  in  Table  5-5.  The  ACRL  formula  for  professional  staffing  has 
three  elements:  the  numbers  of  FTE  students,  the  numbers  of  volumes  held  by  the 
library,  and  the  number  of  volumes  added  each  year  to  the  collection.  In  1981,  the 
library  staff  rated  an  "A'  in  number  and  in  qualifications  by  the  ACRL  standard.^^ 
Since  1981,  the  University  has  experienced  substantial  growth  in  FTE  enrollments, 
from  1,756  FTE  students  in  1980  to  2,563  FTE  students  in  1990.^"^  In  other  words, 
FTE  student  enrollment  at  USCS  has  grown  more  than  45  percent  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  that  period,  the  number  of  library  professionals  has  never  exceeded  five 
staff  members.  The  data  in  Table  5-5  indicate  that  according  to  the  ACRL  standard, 
the  USCS  library  staff  should  consist  of  at  least  seven  professional  librarians,  two 
more  librarians  than  available  in  the  library  since  August  1990.  Four  years  ago 
during  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  library  conducted  by  the  Faculty  Library 
Committee  and  at  a  time  of  lower  FTE  enrollment  and  fewer  library  volumes,  the 
Library  Committee  also  concluded  that  seven  professional  staff  were  necessary  for 
the  library  to  obtain  an  'A'  rating.  ^^    According  to  the  formula,  the  number  of 
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uses  professional  staff  meets  only  71  percent  of  the  requirement  for  an  "A'  rating, 
earning  a  rating  of  "C." 

The  "C"  rating  for  the  current  library  staff  is  generous  and  must  be  interpreted 
with  a  number  of  considerations.  First,  the  ACRL  formula  requires  an  additional 
Ubrarian  for  each  500  FTE  "or  fraction  thereof  and  an  additional  librarian  for  each 
100,000  volumes  "or  fraction  thereof."  Including  the  fractional  requirements  increases 
to  nine  the  number  of  librarians  necessary  for  an  "A'  rating.  Second,  the  formula 
also  requires  that  the  professional  librarians  be  "supported  by  sufficient  other  staff 

Table  5-5 

ACRL  Full-Time  Professional  Staffing  Standards  and  USCS  Library  Requirements 

FTE 

Standard:    1  librarian  for  each  500 

FTE  (or  fraction) 

[2,563/500  =  5.1]   5 

Volumes 

Standard-   1  librarian  for  each 

100,000  volumes  (or  fraction) 

[112,000  volumes  =  1.12]    1 

Volumes  Added 

Standard:   1  librarian  for  each  5,000 

volumes  added  each  year  (or  fraction) 

[3,000  volumes  added*  =  1]    1 

Total  Librarians    7 

'Excludes  purchases  with  1989-90  special  supplement 


members"  before  the  percentage  calculated  by  the  formula  has  legitimacy  as  a 
measurement  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Ubrar/s  staff.  Additional  support  staff, 
according  to  the  standards,  "shall  be  no  less  than  65  percent  of  the  total  library  staff, 
not  including  student  assistants."^'  The  USCS  library  currently  has  7.3  FTE  staff 
members;  the  support  staff  make  up  only  59  percent  of  the  total  library  staff.  The 
standard  also  assumes  a  self-sufficient  library;  as  part  of  the  USC  System,  USCS 
librarians  are  required  to  be  involved  in  off-campus  system-wide  activities,  thus 
depriving  the  library  of  their  services.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Ubrary  requires 
additional  professional  staff.  Consequently,  both  the  professional  Ubrarians  and  the 
support  staff  are  too  few  according  to  the  ACRL  formula. 
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In  1986-87  at  the  request  of  the  Library  Committee,  an  independent  review 
of  the  library  was  done  by  outside  consuhants.^  The  consuhants  concluded  that  "the 
size  of  the  staff  is  the  biggest  deficiency  of  library  at  USCS."  They  recommended 
that  two  professional  librarians  and  three  non-professional  staff  members  be  added. 
The  Library  Committee  endorsed  the  recommendation  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1986- 
87.'' 

Consequences  of  Insufficient  Staff.  The  ACRL  standards  are  careful  to  point 
out  that  staffing  requirements  are  dependent  upon  additional  factors  that  affect 
staffing.  The  supplementary  considerations  include  the  types  of  services  offered  by 
the  library,  such  as  reference  and  information  services,  bibliographic  instruction, 
computer  based  services,  collection  development,  collection  organization,  and 
audiovisual  services.  The  USCS  library,  because  of  the  nature  of  USCS  students- 
first-generation  college  students  with  little  or  no  education  in  the  use  of  libraries- 
must  necessarily  offer  all  these  services.  Moreover,  large  numbers  of  USCS  students 
take  courses  in  the  evening.  Since  the  degree  requirements  for  these  students  are 
the  same  as  those  for  students  who  take  day-time  classes,  the  services  provided 
should  also  be  equal.  One  of  the  complaints  made  by  students  was  the  unavailability 
of  professional  librarians: 

The  library  reference  personnel  are  not  adequate  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends. 

The  library  should  have  a  reference  Ubrarian  at  all  times. 

As  a  result  of  these  additional  factors,  the  professional  librarian  staff  necessarily 
should  be  larger  than  the  staff  required  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ACRL  formula. 
The  absence  of  sufficient  librarians  exacerbates  the  problems  of  space  and 
availability  of  library  resources.  The  lack  of  sufficient  staff  means  that  those  areas 
of  the  second  floor  currently  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  library  caimot  be  used  fully. 
The  problems  of  providing  consistent  service  at  the  reference  desk  and  conducting 
bibliographic  instruction  preclude  adequate  use  of  the  second  floor  area,  since 
providing  use  of  the  second  floor  would  stretch  an  already  inadequate  number  of 
professional  staff  too  thin.  Currently,  the  second  floor  of  the  "library"  area  is 
occupied  by  the  language  laboratory.  Secondly,  insufficient  professional  staffing  leads 
to  curtailment  of  important  library  services.  In  1989-90,  for  example,  librarians  did 
not  actively  encourage  classroom  faculty  to  make  use  of  library  bibliographic 
instruction  courses-there  was  inadequate  professional  staff  to  keep  pace  with 
demand  for  the  bibliographic  instruction  courses.  Third,  the  lack  of  adequate 
professional  staff  impedes  access  to  the  library's  resources  by  restricting  library  hours 
and  by  limiting  the  ability  of  students  to  receive  assistance  from  a  professional 


^The  consultants  were  the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  the  USC-CoIumbia  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Science. 
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librarian.  The  reference  desk,  for  example,  can  be  staffed  for  about  42  hours  out  of 
the  83  hours  a  week  the  hbrary  is  open.  The  hours  not  covered  are  evenings  and 
weekends.  (In  the  fall  of  1990,  the  reference  hours  were  extended  to  7:00  p.m.  on 
a  trial  basis.)  Maity  USCS  students  who  work  and  take  classes  after  work  in  the 
evening  often  cannot  obtain  reference  help  from  a  professional  librarian.  As  the 
students  themselves  expressed  it  in  their  written  comments  to  the  student  survey: 

Library  hours  are  totally  unsuitable  for  night  students.  We  pay  the  same  tuition  as  day 
students,  but  the  library  is  closed  during  the  hours  that  are  most  often  suitable  for  us. 
For  example,  the  library's  wsekend  hours  should  be  longer,  especially  on  Friday  nights. 

[The]  library  .  .  .  should  remain  open  longer  for  night  students.  The  hbrary  should 
have  a  reference  librarian  at  all  times. 

For  students  who  work,  study  time  is  limited-the  hbrary  is  not  opened  long  enough 
on  weekends. 

Library  deficiencies,  an  inadequate  collection,  inadequate  evening  hours,  or 
noise  were  the  third  most  frequent  category  of  written  comments  by  the  students. 

Despite  the  lack  of  staff,  USCS  students  have  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
assistance  they  receive  in  the  library.  Almost  75  percent  of  USCS  students  "agree" 
or  "strongly  agree"  that  when  they  asked  for  help  in  the  library,  their  questions  "were 
answered  to  [their]  satisfaction."  When  asked  about  library  orientation  classes,  52 
percent  of  students  with  an  opinion  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  classes 
conducted  by  the  librarians  were  useful.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  almost  76 
percent  of  USCS  students  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  they  "feel  comfortable 
approaching  a  reference  librarian  for  help." 


Budget 

Table  5-6  presents  the  budget  of  the  library  divided  into  the  following  four 
categories:  persoimel,  acquisitions,  direct  charges,  and  all  other  expenditures  (direct 
charges  are  discussed  below  imder  "USC  System  Coimection").  The  figures  offer  less 
insight  into  the  budgetary  circumstances  of  the  library  than  the  rapid  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  library  in  the  last  five  years.  The  data  show  that  persoimel 
expenditures  have  varied  from  1.2  percent  in  1986-87  above  the  previous  year  to  an 
increase  of  27  percent  from  1988-89  to  1989-90.  These  changes  are  attributable  to 
a  tiunover  of  three  of  the  four  professional  staff  dining  these  years,  and  the  hiring 
of  replacement  faculty  to  fill  the  open  positions.  The  sudden  jump  in  acquisitions 
money  in  1986-87  followed  by  a  decline  in  1988-88  is  the  result  of  sheltering  acqui- 
sitions money  from  budget  cuts  in  1988-89  by  spending  money  in  1988-89.  Similar 
wide  swings  in  the  acquisition  budget  for  1986-87  and  1989-90  reflect  two  special 
legislative  supplements  of  $62,000  and  $259,000  for  library  acquisitions  in  those  years. 
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In  addition,  since  two  of  the  professional  librarians  left  in  the  middle  of  the  academic 
year,  the  unspent  portion  of  their  salaries  was  diverted  to  acquisitions  expenditures. 

The  category  of 
"other"  expenditures  var-    Table  5-6 

ies,  in  part,  as  a  result  of  Library  Expenditures,  1985-1990 
the  changing  number  of 
professionals  and  changes 
in  administration  and 
budgetary  accounts  intro- 
duced by  the  new  Dean 
of  the  Library.  Expendi- 
tures for  direct  charges  is 
discussed  under  "USC 
System  Cormection." 

The  considerable 
variation  in  the  expendi- 
tures subcategories  means 
that  the  total  library  bud- 
get also  varies  greatly 
during  the  five-year  peri- 
od. The  lowest  expend- 
itures during  the  period 
were  in  1984-85,  when  the 
library  spent  almost 
$473,000.  The  highest  ex- 
penditures were  in  1989- 
90,  when  the  Ubrary  bud- 
get was  almost  $930,000 
(including  special  supple- 
mental funding). 

Because  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  library  staffing 
and  because  of  the  spe- 
cial acquisitions  supple- 
ments, it  is  instructive  to 
look  at  the  total  library 
budget  minus  all  special 
appropriations  and  to 
focus  only  on  acquisitions 

expenditures.  Approaching  the  library  budget  by  examining  only  the  funds  provided 
out  of  the  University  budget  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an  objective  measure- 


Year/Expenditure 

Amount 

%  Change 

From  Previous 

Year 

1985-86 

Personnel 

249,150 

Acquisitions 

135,614 

Direct  Charges 

55,673 

Other 

32,496 

Total 

$472,963 

1986-87 

Personnel 

252,028 

1.2 

Acquisitions 

229,091 

68.9 

Direct  Charges 

61,079 

9.7 

Other 

40,473 

243 

Total 

$582,672 

23.2 

1987-88 

Personnel 

274,265 

8.8 

Acquisitions 

133,180 

-41.9 

Direct  Charges 

44,519 

-27.1 

Other 

36,656 

-9.4 

Total 

$488,620 

-16.1 

1988-89 

Personnel 

290,897 

6.1 

Acquisitions 

216,583 

62.6 

Direct  Charges 

47,907 

7.6 

Other 

59,051 

61.1 

Total 

$614,439 

25.8 

1989-90 

Personnel 

369,384 

27.0 

Acquisitions 

435,506 

101.1 

Direct  Charges 

52,948 

10.5 

Other 

71,754 

21.5 

Total 

$929,592 

51.3 

Data  from  Business  Affaiis 

Office.     Figures  include 

special  supplemental 

funding. 
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ment  of  the  institutional  commitment  to  the  hbrary.  Table  5-7  presents  the  total  li- 
brary budget  and  the  total  acquisitions  budget  in  comparison  with  the  USCS  budget 
for  the  years  1977  through  1990.  ^  ^    ,-, 

The  figures  of  Table  5-7  show  that  in  absolute  dollars  the  budget  of  the  library 
provided  out  of  USCS  funds  almost  tripled,  growing  from  about  $207,000  in  1977  to 


Table  5-7  .  .  .        „  ^    . 

University  Expenditures  and  Library  Total  Budget  and  Acquisitions  Budget, 

1970-1990  


Library  Budget 

Acquisitions 

%of 

%of 

Year 

USCS  Budget 

Amount 

USCS 

Amount 

USCS 

1977-78 

4,347,933 

207,301 

4.8 

93,863 

2.2 

1978-79 

5,710,926 

365,823 

6.4 

96,662 

1.7 

1979-80 

6,631,917 

339,290 

5.1 

127,348 

1.9 

1980-81 

6,072,155 

383,521 

6.3 

137,431 

2.3 

1981-82 

6,046,095 

322,355 

5.3 

78,081 

13 

1982-83 

6,330,744 

316,064 

5.0 

99,3% 

1.6 

1983-84 

6,934,371 

335,497 

4.8 

138,078 

2.0 

1984-85 

7,879,691 

402,176 

5.1 

130,000 

1.6 

1985-86 

8,564,909 

417,260 

4.9 

135,641 

1.6 

1986-87 

9,601,522 

521,592 

5.4 

167,091 

1.7 

1987-88 

10,318,331 

444,101 

4.3 

133,180 

1.3 

1988-89 

11,6%,044 

566,531 

4.8 

216,583 

1.9 

1989-90 

12,921,500 

594,999 

4.6 

156,000 

1.2 

Average, 

1977-90 

376,491 

5.3 

126,765 

1.9 

Average, 

1977-80 

304,138 

5.5 

105,958 

1.9 

Average, 

1980-85 

354,939 

53 

116,597 

1.8 

Average, 

1985-90 

511,418 

4.8 

161,699 

1.5 

Notes:  Acquisitions  daU  exclude  aU  special  appropriations  (1978-79,  198^7,  1989-90).  Direct  charges 
are  excluded  in  all  years  for  both  total  USCS  and  library  budgets.  An  amount  of  ^,000  representing  additional 
^ney  from  the  sarof  Ubrary  cabinets  is  excluded  from  acquisitions  figures  for  1989-90.  All  figures  include 
binding  charges.   DaU  from  Business  Affairs  Office. 


almost  $595,000  in  1990.  On  average,  over  the  thirteen  years  shown  in  the  table, 
total  Ubrary  expenditures  have  been  5.3  percent  of  the  total  budget  of  the  institution^ 
However,  total  library  expenditures  represent  a  decreasing  proportion  ot  the  UbCb 
budget.  Library  expenditures  by  the  University  have  declined  from  4.8  percent  of  the 
total  University  budget  in  1977  to  just  over  4.6  percent  of  the  University  budget  in 
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1990.  Between  1977  and  1980,  the  library  averaged  5.5  percent  of  institutional 
expenditures;  between  1980  and  1985  the  library  averaged  5.3  percent  of  the  budget 
of  the  institution;  between  1985  and  1990,  the  library  portion  of  the  USCS  budget  fell 
to  only  4.8  percent.  In  only  two  of  the  years  from  1977  to  1990  has  the  library's 
budget  met  the  standard  of  the  ACRl  for  maintenance  levels  of  the  library,  6  percent 
of  the  institution's  budget. 

While  the  trend  across  the  thirteen-year  period  is  for  library  expenditures  to 
represent  a  declining  percentage  of  the  institution's  total  budget,  the  pattern  is 
inconsistent.  In  six  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  percentage  of  the  total  institutional 
budget  devoted  to  the  library  demonstrates  an  increase-decrease  cycle:  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  whole  budget  in  one  year  followed  by  a  decreased  percentage  in 
the  next  year;  this  cycle  is  repeated  six  times.^  In  1986,  after  examining  the 
fluctuating  library  budgets  for  the  period  1980-1986,  the  Library  Committee  reached 
a  conclusion  still  valid  in  1991:  "there  appears  to  be  no  pattern  to  justify  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  to  the  library  over  the  past  five  years.  The  library  budget  is  not 
consistent  with  the  total  USCS  budget."^^ 

Acquisitions  expenditures  averaged  1.9  percent  over  the  years  between  1977 
and  1990.  Average  expenditures  for  acquisitions  peaked  in  the  1980-1981  period, 
representing  2.3  percent  of  the  University's  expenditures.  In  the  five  years  between 
1985  and  1990,  however,  acquisitions  spending  represented  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
institution's  budget.  The  average  amount  spent  for  acquisitions  over  the  period  was 
just  under  $127,000  each  year.  The  amount  spent  for  acquisitions  varies,  however, 
from  about  $94,000  in  1975-76  to  over  $216,000  in  1988-89. 

The  dollars  spent  on  acquisitions  do  not  take  into  account  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  the  cost  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  effects  of  inflation  are  shown  in 
Table  5-8.  The  Library  and  Book  Trade  Almanac  (Bowker  Annual)  details  the 
average  cost  of  U.S.  college  books  and  periodicals.^^  Dividing  the  amount  spent  by 
the  USCS  library  for  book  and  periodicals  acquisitions  by  the  averages  reported  by 
the  Bowker  figures  provides  a  measure  of  the  number  of  books  or  periodicals  that 
can  be  bought  with  changes  in  average  costs.  Table  5-8  also  includes  comparable 
figures  from  the  1981  self-study  report. 

The  figures  in  Table  5-8  show  that  the  acquisitions  budget  for  both  books  and 
periodicals  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation.  The  average  price  of  a  college  book 
increased  from  a  little  over  $19  in  1976-77  to  about  $38  dollars  in  1988-89.  However, 
the  average  number  of  books  that  could  be  purchased  fell  from  2,823  during  the 
1976-77  period  to  1,636  during  1987-88.  (The  figures  for  1988-89  include  the  special 
acquisitions  supplement.)  Similarly,  while  acquisitions  money  for  periodicals  almost 
doubled  from  1976  to  1989,  the  average  price  of  a  periodical  subscription  more  than 
tripled,  from  about  $23  to  almost  $78.   The  result  of  the  sharp  price  increases  set 


^e  years  are  1977-78  and  1978-79;  1980-81  and  1981-82;  1982-83  and  1983-84;  1984-85  and  1985- 
86;  1986-87  and  1987-88;  1988-89  and  1989-90. 
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against  an  acquisitions  budget  that  has  increased  only  moderately  is  a  reduction  of 
80  percent  in  the  number  of  periodicals  that  can  be  purchased:  from  1,119  in  1976- 
77  to  623  in  1988-89. 

Table  5-8 

Acquisitions  Budgets  Compared  to  Cost  of  Books  and  Periodicals,  1976-79  and 

1986-89 


1976- 
1977 

1977- 
1978 

1978- 
1979 

1986- 
1987 

1987- 
1988 

1988- 
1989 

Books  (in  dollars) 

uses  Budget 
Bowker  Avg. 

54,251 
19.22 

49,475 
19.30 

97,423 
20.10 

70,262 
33.40 

57,358 
35.07 

130,038 
38.14 

Books 
Obtainable 

2,823 

2,563 

4,273 

2,104 

1,636 

3,409 

Periodicals  (in 

uses  Budget 
Bowker  Avg. 

dollars) 

25,202 
22.52 

29,449 
24.59 

38,636 

27.58 

45,681 
65.00 

45,681 
71.41 

48,689 
77.93 

Periodicals 
Obtainable 

1,119 

1,197 

1,401 

703 

640 

623 

Notes:  Figures  for  1976-79  are  from  ISSR,  1981,  Vol.  I,  p.  567.  Books  and  periodicals  costs 
are  from  the  Bowker  Annual.  Periodical  budget  for  1987-88  was  spent  in  1986-87;  amount 
for  1986-87  and  1987-88  is  summed  and  averaged  for  the  two  years,  resulting  in  the  same 
figure. 


The  1991  self-study  must  reach  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  the  1981 
study:  "The  overall  library  budget  situation  is  not  a  satisfactory  one."^  In  1981, 
however,  the  self-study  was  able  to  recommend  "that  the  budget  for  acquisitions  be 
increased  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  to  enable  the  library  to  build  a 
collection  rather  than  simply  to  maintain  an  already  inadequate  collection."^  That 
recommendation  was  not  implemented.  In  1986,  the  Final  Report  of  the  Library 
Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  library  reached  a  more  detailed  conclusion  of  the 
condition  of  the  library  budget.  In  words  that  form  the  conclusion  to  the  1991  self- 
study  of  the  library  budget,  the  Library  Committee  wrote  in  1986: 
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there  has  been  Uttle  progress  made  in  increasing  the  total  budget  of  the  library  in 
recent  years  and,  in  fact,  when  compared  to  the  total  University  budget,  the  library  is 
currently  receiv[ing]  a  smaller  portion  of  the  budget  than  it  did  five  years  ago. 
Considering  this  pattern  of  "growth,"  it  can  be  expected  that  the  USCS  library  will  fall 
further  behind  in  acquisitions  with  each  passing  year,  and  the  University  will  continue 
to  outgrow  its  library. 


use  System  Connection 

Collections.  The  USCS  library  is  connected  to  the  USC  System  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  system  is  an  additional  source  of  Ubrary  materials.  Through  the  interlibrary 
loan  program,  USCS  library  patrons  have  access  to  about  2.5  million  volumes  in 
other  system  schools.  In  addition,  faculty  have  direct  borrowing  privileges  at  any 
USC  System  library.  The  ability  to  search  the  collections  of  the  other  system  schools 
is  provided  through  the  USCAN  network. 

Libraiy  Processing  Center.  Under  current  system  arrangements,  USCS  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  Library  Processing  Center  (LPC),  located  in  Columbia. 
The  LPC  is  intended  to  provide  greater  economy  of  scale  by  ordering,  processing, 
and  cataloguing  Ubrary  materials  purchased  by  all  system  schools.  In  practice, 
however,  there  appear  to  be  significant  drawbacks  to  this  arrangement  in  regard  to 
costs,  planning,  and  the  distribution  of  the  direct  charges. 

The  costs  for  the  centralized  services  are  much  greater  than  if  the  USCS 
library  performed  the  same  services  for  itself.  In  1987-88,  USCS  was  charged  about 
$83,000  for  services  provided  by  the  LPC.  In  the  same  period,  Wofford  College, 
unaffiliated  with  the  USC  System,  processed  about  50  percent  more  books  than  the 
USCS  library  for  a  cost  of  around  $35,000.  The  USCS  Ubrary  estimates  that  the 
Ubrary  could  have  processed  USCS  acquisitions  for  1987-88  for  $31,200,  or  almost 
$52,000  less  than  USCS  was  charged  for  LPC  services. 

Besides  the  high  cost  for  the  services  provided  by  the  LPC,  USCS  must  still 
keep  dupUcate  records  and  dupUcate  many  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the  LPC. 
While  there  would  be  additional  one-time  costs  associated  with  the  library's 
assumption  of  some  of  the  services  provided  by  the  LPC,  the  equipment  purchased 
could  be  put  to  additional  uses  to  better  serve  students  and  faculty  (for  example,  an 
OCLC  terminal  used  for  reference). 

Planning  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  reliance  upon  LPC  services.  The  USC 
System  is  now  adopting  the  Northwestern  Online  Total  Integrated  System  (NOTIS); 
this  computer-based  system  is  designed  to  meet  maity  aspects  of  a  library's 
management  needs,  for  example,  ordering  or  cataloguing;  USCAN,  used  by  patrons 
for  researching  the  coUection,  is  one  element  of  NOTIS.  NOTIS  will  provide 
advantages  to  the  library  in  terms  of  the  speed  and  ease  of  processing  orders  and 
cataloguing;  for  library  users,  NOTIS  allows  greater  ease  in  researching  the 
collections  of  other  Ubraries. 
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However,  in  ihe  experience  of  other  libraries  that  have  adopted  online  systems 
similar  to  NOTIS,  costs  will  rise  sharply.  The  USCS  library  is  given  no  prediction 
about  the  costs  related  to  NOTIS,  or  any  other  processing  costs.  Consequently,  the 
library  is  unable  to  make  judgments  about  the  worth  of  the  services  relative  to  the 
costs  for  the  services.  Responsible  administrative  decisions  require  an  assessment  of 
costs  versus  services;  such  an  assessment  is  impossible  where  the  costs  are  not  known, 
and  decisions  regarding  the  value  of  the  services  are  not  made  by  the  library. 

Finally,  the  direct  charges  are  assessed  by  USC-Columbia  for  each  campus, 
not  each  administrative  unit  using  the  services.  For  example,  when  the  library 
received  special  funding  for  Ubrary  acquisitions  in  1988-89,  the  LPC  requested  an 
additional  $16,000  in  direct  charges  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  added  processing.  The 
USCS  administration  successfully  argued  that  USCS  had  already  paid  the  direct 
charges  associated  with  the  additional  processing.  Yet,  because  there  is  no  direct 
correlation  between  the  judgment  of  the  library  regarding  the  value  of  the  services 
and  the  allocation  of  the  assessed  charges,  the  LPC  did  not  receive  the  additional 
money;  thus,  the  arrangement  itself  has  produced  tension  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties  involved.  The  tension  is  counterproductive  to  the  operation  of 
the  library  and  the  library's  connections  to  the  USC  System. 

A  centralized  system  such  as  the  LPC  can  often  be  more  efficient  than 
dispersed  systems  performing  similar  functions.  However,  there  are  times  when  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  NOTIS  system  permits  decentralization  while  allowing  for 
coordination  with  other  system  campuses.  It  appears  that  decentralization  would 
allow  USCS  to  perform  the  same  functions  for  half  the  cost  and  to  perform  those 
functions  in  a  way  that  better  serves  the  students  and  faculty. 


Summaiy 

In  the  past  ten  years,  across  almost  all  areas,  the  quality  of  the  USCS  library 
has  shown  little  improvement;  what  improvement  has  taken  place  has  been  the  result 
of  special  appropriations  for  collection  development.  The  deterioration  as  measured 
by  ACRL  standards  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Standard 

1981 

199 

Space  (total) 

A 

A 

Books 

- 

A 

Staff 

A 

A 

User 

work  station  area 

- 

C 

work  stations 

- 

D 

Collection 

D 

D 

Staff 

A 

C 
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The  library's  collections  have  moved  from  61  percent  of  the  volumes  necessary 
for  an  'A"  rating  to  only  68  percent  of  the  volumes  necessary  for  an  "A'  rating.  The 
increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  1988-89  special  supplement  and  not  the 
University's  own  redistribution  of  funds;  reliance  upon  erratic  special  supplements 
is  not  a  professional  way  to  build  a  quality  library  collection.  The  number  of  profes- 
sional staff  has  gone  from  an  "A'  rating  to  a  "C"  rating.  The  calculations  for  both 
collections  and  staff  are  conservative.  The  information  collected  for  the  1991  self- 
study  report  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  allocation  of 
University  resources  devoted  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  library's  collections  or 
increasing  the  number  of  library  professional  staff.  The  eroding  quality  of  the  Ubrary 
comes  in  spite  of  two  votes  by  the  faculty  that  the  Ubrary  should  achieve  an  "A 
rating  according  to  ACRL  standards  (1978  and  1986).  In  addition,  the  goal  of  an  "A 
rating  has  been  incorporated  into  the  University's  first  long-range  plan  done  in  1986, 
the  2001  Report.  The  2001  Report  said: 

By  2001,  the  USCS  library  should  have  achieved  an  A  rating  under  the  ACRli 
Standards  for  College  Libraries.  To  accompUsh  such  a  plan  will  require  deployment  of 
resources  sufficient  in  money  and  staff  to  assure  maintenance  of  an  operation  designed 
to  support  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  curricula.  Its  achievement  will  also  entail 
strict  adherence  to  a  program  of  continued  strategic  planning  coupled  with  constant 
pressure  to  assure  proportionately  heavier  financial  commitments  by  the  institution  for 
the  library.2^ 

The  data  presented  in  this  study  show  that  little  effort  was  made  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Institutional  Commitment.  Despite  the  repeated  faculty  and  administrative 
assertions  of  the  importance  of  the  library  and  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
library,  the  data  indicate  that  the  institution's  commitment  to  the  library  is  more 
rhetoric  than  resources.  While  the  University  has  three  times  successfully  sought 
special  legislative  appropriations  for  the  library  totaling  about  $425,000  and  actively 
encouraged  the  writing  of  requests  for  grants  to  enhance  library  holdings,  the  data 
show  an  unwillingness  to  commit  the  University's  own  resoiu^ces  to  the  library.  The 
data  demonstrate  conclusively  that  a  budgetary  commitment  to  the  library  does  not 
exist.  The  evidence  suggests,  instead,  that  USCS  is  willing  to  have  a  quality  library 
if  the  cost  is  borne  outside  the  institution,  but  does  not  view  the  crisis  in  the  library 
as  grave  enough  to  merit  an  internal  redistribution  of  University  resources. 

An  additional  measiu'e  of  the  University's  commitment  to  the  Ubrary  can  be 
made.  Two  significant  studies  of  the  library  and  library  operations  have  been  done 
in  the  last  ten  years:  the  Institutional  Self-Study  Report  of  1981  (ISSR)  and  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Faculty  Library  Committee  done  five  years  later  in  1986.  These 
documents  have  been  referred  to  often  in  this  report.  Both  the  ISSR  and  the  Final 
Report  made  recommendations  concerning  the  all  aspects  of  the  library.  The  ISSR 
made  fourteen  recommendations.  Five  years  later,  the  Final  Report  of  the  Library 
Committee  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  nine  of  those  recommendations,  since  they 
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had  not  been  implemented  earlier.^  Of  the  remaining  five  recommendations  made 
in  1981,  three  were  implemented  before  1986:  faculty  rank  for  librarians;  negotia- 
tions with  USC-Columbia  regarding  more  adequate  funding  for  Graduate  Regional 
Studies  use  of  the  library;  and  a  formula  for  the  allocation  of  money  for  book  and 
periodical  purchases.  One  of  the  remaining  two  recommendations  was  implemented 
after  1987  with  the  direction  of  a  new  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  a  firm 
commitment  on  the  library  budget  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
remaining  recommendation,  that  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
Economics  monitor  the  use  of  the  library  by  students  majoring  in  the  school, 
apparently  is  implemented  through  the  on-going  efforts  of  the  school  to  achieve 
accreditation. 

The  inability  of  the  institution  to  implement  within  five  years  nine  of  fourteen 
recommendations  made  by  the  1981  self-study  must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
institutional  concern  for  the  Hbrary.  Moreover,  three  of  those  nine  recommendations 
dealt  with  matters  that  required  no  institutional  expenditures:  accuracy  in  counting 
books,  maintaining  the  budget,  and  monitoring  circulation.  Finally,  the  nature  of 
several  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Library  Committee  is,  in  itself,  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  faculty  has  been  forced  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  library  in  the  absence  of  administrative  leadership: 

The  Director  of  the  USCS  hbrary  shall  schedule  regular  joint  meetings  of  both 
professional  and  nonprofessional  staff  for  the  purposes  of  exchanging  information, 
reporting  on  current  work  projects  .  .  .  with  an  agenda  for  each  meeting  distributed  in 
advance  (p.  30). 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  hbrary  faculty  shall  develop  and 
implement  a  process  for  annual  evaluation  of  services  provided  by  the  library  (p.  31). 

The  Director  of  the  Library  is  instructed  to  publish  an  Annual  Library  Report.  The 
Annual  Report  is  to  be  completed  by  August  31  of  each  year  (p.  32). 

The  hbrarians  shall  devise  a  plan  for  collection  development  which  emphasizes  planned 
growth  rather  than  just  maintaining  the  present  collection.  This  shall  include  a  suitable 
contingency  plan  (p.  35). 


"The  1981  recommendations  and  the  1986  recommendations  are  nimibered  (1981  recommendations 
hsted  first):  2  and  1-9;  3  and  II-l;  4  and  I-l;  6  and  II-3;  7  and  II-4;  11  and  II-3;  1981  recommendations 
numbered  8,  10,  13  each  deal  with  accuracy  of  figures  regarding  budget,  collections,  and  circulation. 
These  three  recommendations  are  taken  to  correspond  to  the  1986  report's  final  recommendation  for 
an  administrative  report  regarding  progress  in  implementing  all  recommendations:  "It  is  of  great  concern 
that  information  provided  by  the  Director  of  the  USCS  Library  (regarding  the  size  of  the  collection,  in 
particular)  .  .  .  has  proven  to  be  inaccurate  in  significant  terms"  (p.  36).  The  1981  recommendations  are 
found  on  pages  804-806  of  the  ISSR;  the  1986  recommendations  are  found  on  pages  30-36  of  the  Final 
Report. 
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Costs  of  Improvement.  A  better  library  is  not  an  illusory  goal.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  problems  of  acquisitions  and  staffing.  The  library  currently  holds 
112,000  volumes.  An  "X  rating  in  collections  would  require  180,845  volumes,  or 
about  68,000  volumes  more  than  the  library  currently  has.  To  obtain  an  "K 
collection  rating  by  the  year  2000  would  require  the  addition  of  an  average  of  about 
6,800  volumes  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  library  also  needs  at  least  two 
additional  professional  staff.  The  average  base  salary  for  reference  librarians  in 
South  Atlantic  states  in  1989  was  $23,600.^^  Fringe  benefits  in  1989  would  increase 
this  figure  by  20  percent,  an  additional  $4,700  for  a  total  of  $28,300.  For  two  profes- 
sional librarians,  the  total  additional  amount  needed  for  salaries  is  less  than  $57,000. 

These  goals  are  not  unobtainable.  The  goals  seem  out  of  the  reach  of  USCS 
only  because  of  a  consistent  pattern  of  deficient  budgeting  for  the  library.  For 
example,  at  an  average  cost  in  1988  of  $38.14  for  each  hardback  book,  the  total 
acquisitions  appropriation  for  1988  to  obtain  6,800  volumes  would  have  been 
$259,352,  a  figure  representing  only  2  percent  of  the  total  institution  budget,  a  figure 
that  would  have  raised  the  total  library  budget  in  1989  to  about  $854,000,  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  University  budget.  Add  to  this  result  the  $57,000  necessary  for 
the  addition  of  two  Ubrary  faculty  and  the  total  amount  comes  to  $911,000.  This 
final  figure  represents  only  6.4  percent  of  the  total  institutional  budget  for  1988,  a 
figure  close  to  the  6  percent  figure  required  by  the  ACRL  standards  for  maintenance 
(not  improvement)  of  a  library's  collections.  (However,  this  calculation  includes 
neither  the  cost  for  additional  support  staff  also  required  by  the  ACRL  standards  nor 
additional  support  staff  to  process  extraordinary  materials  expenditures.)  In  1986, 
the  Library  Committee  recommended  that  6  percent  of  the  institution's  budget  be 
devoted  to  the  library;  the  independent  review  conducted  by  outside  consultants 
agreed  with  this  recommendation.  However,  the  consultants  pointed  out  "that  at  this 
level,  only  maintenance  level  services  could  be  provided."^ 

Given  that  the  goals  are  obtainable  and  recognizing  that  the  library's  need  is 
clear,  the  question  must  be  asked:  "Why  has  it  not  been  done?"  The  1991  self-study 
has  no  evidence  to  reach  a  conclusion  other  than  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Library  Committee  in  1986:  "it  appears  that  library  expenditures  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  total  USCS  budget."^  The  practice  must  be  discontin- 
ued. To  permit  the  continued  deterioration  of  the  library  makes  impossible  the 
fulfillment  of  the  University's  mission  to  produce  graduates  who  can  communicate 
effectively  and  who  can  find  and  evaluate  information.  The  inadequacies  of  the 
library  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  all  disciplines  which  rely  upon  the  library  to 
complement,  to  enrich,  and  to  fulfill  the  material  presented  in  the  classroom.  The 
library's  inadequate  resources  are  a  source  of  continuing  and  growing  demoralization 
among  the  faculty  who  are  deprived  of  the  necessary  resources  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  as  professionals. 
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Conclusion 

The  information  upon  which  this  analysis  of  the  library  is  based  is  substantial 
and  varied.  The  evidence  includes  USCS  budgetary  figures,  the  analysis  of  the  1981 
self-study,  assessments  of  the  library  done  in  1986  by  the  Library  Committee, 
assessments  done  by  CHE  in  connection  with  the  program  reviews  of  major  fields, 
comparisons  with  the  national  standards  of  the  ACRL,  and  the  results  of  faculty  and 
student  surveys.  The  evidence  in  unequivocal:  USCS  has  neglected  the  library  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  neglect  has  taken  two  forms:  first,  a  tolerance  of 
administrative  inadequacy  which  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  second  form  of  neglect, 
the  absence  of  institutional  resource  commitment. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  figures  and  assessments  presented  in  this  report 
cannot  reflect  the  substantial  and  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
library  since  1987,  when  a  new  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  was  hired. 
Reviewing  the  facts,  the  Vice  Chancellor  demoted  the  former  Director  of  the 
Library.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  a  Dean  of  the  Library  was 
hired;  the  Dean's  experience  makes  him  unquestionably  the  best-qualified  chief 
administrator  of  any  library  in  South  Carolina.  The  Vice  Chancellor  has  publicly 
promised  that  the  library  will  receive  5  percent  of  the  institutional  budget  each  year. 
The  commitment  of  this  money  makes  possible  more  rational  planning  in  the 
library.^  With  the  solid  support  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Dean  has  assembled  a 
diverse  staff  of  library  professionals  whose  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  hard  work  have 
transformed  the  USCS  library  from  a  depository  for  books  to  a  place  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  educate.  A  reference  desk  has  been  put  into  place- 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  USCS  library.  All  librarians-including  the  Dean-staff 
the  reference  desk  as  the  best  way  to  learn  first-hand  the  needs  of  library  patrons. 
To  encourage  students  to  take  advantage  of  reference  help,  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  indices  has  been  changed  to  allow  the  librarians  and  students  an  unobstructed 
line  of  sight  of  each  other.  Online  computer  searching  has  been  removed  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  library,  where  it  was  kept  in  a  locked  room  and  available  only  to 
a  select  few,  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  use  of  online  searching  is  now  actively 
promoted  and  encouraged.  Computer  reference  databases  on  compact-disk  with 
academic,  business,  and  natural  sciences  indices  are  now  installed  in  the  reference 
area,  each  attached  to  a  printer  to  make  reference  work  as  simple  and  fast  as 
possible.  The  librarians  aggressively  seek  input  from  other  faculty  into  the 
operations,  collections,  and  programs  of  the  library.  Currently,  the  librarians  are 
teaching  a  course  in  the  use  of  the  library  in  conjunction  with  introductory  history 


*The  figure  of  5  percent  apparently  includes  all  funds  for  the  library  (i.e.,  special  supplements). 
This  analysis  has  used  as  a  measure  of  institutional  commitment  only  those  funds  that  come  out  of  the 
USCS  budget,  thus  excluding  special  appropriations. 
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courses.  Pamphlets  and  brochures  describing  Hbrary  policies  and  services  are  now 
made  available.  Holdings  lists,  which  were  considered  useless,  are  now  available. 
The  Dean  of  the  Library  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  made  the  library  one  of  the  top  priorities  for 
institutional  commitment. 

The  enormous  changes  and  the  substantial  results  caimot  be  appreciated  by 
anyone  who  did  not  know  the  library  before  1987.  The  changes  are  a  begiiming  in 
the  institution's  efforts  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  library.  Hopefully,  the  next 
self-study  will  be  able  to  chart  the  progress  of  that  work. 


Recommendations 

Because  of  the  consistent  pattern  of  problems  in  the  library,  recommendations 
that  are  substantially  similar  to  earUer  recommendations  are  indicated  in  brackets. 

1.  Library  Budget.  The  library  budget  should  be  increased 
to  the  equivalent  of  6  percent  of  the  institution's  appro- 
priated funds  (excluding  capital  accounts  such  as  renova- 
tion and  reserve  and  tuition  bonding  accounts).  The  6 
percent  figure  must  exclude  all  special  supplements, 
grants,  or  other  contributions  to  the  library.  While  the 
funds  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Library,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  additional  monies  be 
directed  toward  acquiring  new  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional staff,  and  library  acquisitions.  [ISSR,  6;  Final 
Report,  n-3;  Independent  consultants.  Library  Committee 
Annual  Report,  1986.] 

Future  Budgetary  Commitment.  Supplemental 
allocations  should  be  made  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
that  resulted  from  earlier  inadequate  funding. 

2.  Library  Impact  Statements.  Each  new  program  or 
major  proposal  should  include  a  Hbrary  impact  statement 
produced  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Library. 
The  statement  should  include  the  numbers  of  volumes 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  proposed  programs 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  librziry  resources  for  the 
program. 
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Additional  Funding.  The  incremental  growth 
budget  (6  percent  of  all  appropriated  funds)  should  be 
augmented  by  the  amount  determined  in  the  library 
impact  statement  to  develop  the  core  materials  needed 
for  each  new  program.  The  specifics  of  supplemental 
funding  for  new  programs  should  be  devised  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  [ISSR,  3,  7,  11;  Final 
Report,  II- 1,  II-4.  The  recommendation  is  also  in  accord 
with  the  2001  Plan  which  said  that  "a  strong  core  collec- 
tion, augmented  by  specific  allowances  for  enrollment, 
faculty,  and  curricular  offerings,  will  remain  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  to  achieve  successfully  an  A 
rating."^] 

3.  Library  Staff.  The  number  of  Ubrary  professional  staff 
should  be  increased  to  seven;  the  number  of  support 
staff  should  be  increased  by  three  additional  positions 
consistent  with  the  growth  of  the  institution.  [Final 
Report,  1-3,  Independent  Consultants,  Library  Committee 
Annual  Report,  1986.] 

4.  Library  Space.  Plans  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
library  begins  to  occupy  progressively  greater  portions  of 
the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building  commensurate 
with  needs  of  the  Ubrary.  [Final  Report,  111-4] 

5.  Library  Assessments.  A  program  for  the  assessment  of 
the  library's  (1)  budget,  (2)  collections,  (3)  staffing,  and 
(4)  services  should  be  devised.  The  assessment  should 
include  a  comparison  of  actual  Ubrary  conditions  mea- 
sured by  ACRL  standards. 

The  results  of  the  assessment  should  be  reported 
to  (1)  the  faculty  at  the  first  general  faculty  meeting 
each  academic  year,  (2)  the  Assessment  Committee,  and 
(3)  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee.  [Final  Report,  I- 
10] 
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Chapter  Six 
Instructional  Support 


What  is  this  education  system  to  be,  then? 
Perhaps  we  shall  hardly  invent  a  system 
better  than  the  one  which  long  experience 
has  worked  out,  with  its  two  branches  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body. 

Plato 
The  Republic 


T"  he  mission  of  USCS  recognizes  that  a  college  education  is  more  than  a 
■■■  prescribed  number  of  academic  courses.  Education  is  a  process  of  transforma- 
tion; transformation  from  personal  self-interest  to  the  interest  of  the  larger 
community;  from  the  role  of  foUower  to  the  more  complex  roles  of  follower  and 
leader-  from  a  narrow  view  of  life  toward  a  wider  understanding  of  the  connections 
between  inteUectual  activity  and  public  virtue.  This  view  of  education  is  more 
elaborate  than  the  Classical  Greek  division  between  "cultivation  of  the  mmd  and  of 
the  body"  To  meet  its  obUgation  to  educate  the  whole  individual,  USCS  maintains 
a  variety  of  programs  to  broaden,  complete,  and  enhance  its  academic  programs 
The  physical  resources  available  for  the  accompUshmem  of  both  the  academic  and 
developmental  missions  of  the  University  are,  necessarily,  the  first  consideration. 
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Classroom  Space  and  Equipment 

uses  provides  a  variety  of  facilities  and  instructional  support  services. 
Presently  there  are  seven  buildings  in  which  classes  are  taught  (Administration, 
Hodge,  Smith,  Library,  Media,  Nursing,  and  Humanities  and  Performing  Arts).  The 
Humanities  and  Performing  Arts  Building  opened  in  the  fall  semester  of  1990. 

Classrooms.  Official  University  figures  divide  classroom  space  into  three 
categories:  general  purpose  classrooms,  classroom  laboratories,  special  classroom 
laboratories.  The  number  of  square  feet  designated  for  each  of  these  classroom  types 
is  as  follows: 

Square 
Room  Type  Feet 

General  Purpose  Classrooms  32,764 

Classroom  Laboratory  11,969 

Special  Classroom  Laboratory  23,353 

Further  discussion  of  University  space  and  space  utilization  can  be  found  in  Chapter 
Eight,  "Finances  and  Physical  Resources"  (see  page  307).  Currently,  a  lack  of 
flexibility  in  classroom  design  (especially  seminar  rooms)  is  a  pressing  concern  for 
many  faculty.  Morning  classes  have  traditionally  been  the  most  popular  for  USCS 
students,  and  scheduling  faculty  in  classrooms  geared  to  specific  class  needs  often  has 
been  difficult. 

Students  seem  to  perceive  the  space  and  equipment  used  for  learning  to  be 
adequate.  However,  for  sizable  percentage  of  faculty,  a  lack  of  adequate  classrooms, 
laboratories,  learning  resources  centers,  and  equipment  are  continuing  problems. 
Over  63  percent  of  the  faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  classroom  space 
is  adequate  for  the  "instructional  needs  of  students";  the  same  percentage  "disagree" 
or  "strongly  disagree"  that  classroom  space  is  adequate  "to  meet  the  instructional 
needs  of  faculty."  The  dissatisfaction  about  classroom  space  may  be  the  result  of  a 
net  loss  of  general  purpose  classroom  space  over  the  last  several  years  (see  Chapter 
Eight).  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  survey  was  conducted  before  the  opening 
of  the  Humanities  and  Performing  Arts  Center.  The  addition  of  this  building  added 
faculty  offices,  classroom  space,  and  specially  designed  areas  for  teaching  journalism, 
theater,  art,  music,  and  foreign  language  courses. 

The  faculty  survey  indicates  that  about  21  percent  of  the  faculty  think 
laboratory  space  and  equipment  are  adequate  while  around  58  percent  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"  that  laboratory  space  and  equipment  are  adequate.  The  survey 
also  indicates  that  30  percent  of  faculty  found  the  tutoring  laboratories  to  be 
adequate,  while  about  39  percent  found  them  inadequate.  Results  from  the  student 
survey  indicate  that  nearly  48  percent  of  the  students  polled  "agree"  or  "strongly 
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agree"  that  laboratory  space  and  equipment  were  adequate.  Asked  to  respond  to  the 
statement  that  "the  School  of  Nursing  Learning  Resource  Center  is  adequate  for  my 
needs,"  almost  60  percent  of  nursing  students  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree."  When 
asked  about  the  adequacy  of  tutoring  laboratories,  most  students  had  "no  opinion." 

Audiovisual  Equipment.  For  classroom  use,  the  University  possesses  a  wide 
variety  of  audiovisual  equipment:  projectors  (transparency  and  filmstrip),  video 
recorders,  video  players,  camcorders,  televisions,  phonographs,  and  cassette  players. 
The  primary  storage  site  for  most  audiovisual  equipment  is  the  Audiovisual  Center, 
located  in  the  Media  Building.  Additional  audiovisual  equipment  is  available  in 
each  campus  building.  Faculty  using  audiovisual  equipment  inform  the  Audiovisual 
Center  when  equipment  is  needed;  the  equipment  is  tagged  by  Audiovisual  Center 
staff  with  the  name  of  instructor  and  time  it  is  needed.  Faculty  pick  up  the 
equipment  from  a  special,  secured  room  located  in  each  building,  transport  it  to  the 
classrooriL,  and  return  the  equipment  to  proper  storage  space  after  the  class. 

Based  on  faculty  survey  comments,  impressionistic  data  from  the  Audiovisual 
Center  staff,  and  verbal  comments  from  faculty,  some  faculty  are  unfamiUar  with  the 
mechanics  of  audiovisual  equipment  and  find  the  present  system  of  wheeling 
equipment  into  the  classroom  cumbersome.  Other  faculty  feel  that  providing  modern 
laboratory  and/or  audiovisual  equipment  is  a  high  priority,  but  that  funds  and  the 
procurement  process  are  slow  in  fulfilling  needs.  When  asked  to  respond  to  the 
statement  that  "classroom  equipment  (e.g.  projectors,  VCR  players)  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and  faculty,"  about  51  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree,"  while  46  percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree."  In  the  words  of 
one  faculty  member,  "Is  the  material  accessible?  Try  to  change  buildings  and  use 
equipment  in  two  classes  which  follow  each  other.  I  feel  the  equipment  should  be 
brought  to  class  by  someone  else." 

Special  Equipment.  Duplicating  facilities  are  located  in  every  building  on 
campus.  In  general,  duphcating  resources  consist  of  copiers,  ditto  machines,  and 
thermofax  equipment. 


Computer  Services 


Academic  Computing 


Faculty.  All  full-time  computer  science  faculty  have  IBM  terminals  in  their 
offices  directly  coimected  to  an  IBM  9375  computer.  They  also  have  AT  microcom- 
puters and  printers.  The  supply  of  computer  equipment  in  the  offices  of  faculty  in 
disciplines  other  than  computer  science  is  inadequate.  Faculty  outside  of  computer 
science  do  not  have  access  to  sufficient  number  of  computers  to  allow  them  to  keep 
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up  with  the  applications  of  computers  in  those  disciplines  or  for  routine  paper  work 
and  record  keeping. 

Computer  Science  M^ors.  The  instruction  of  computer  science  majors  is 
supported,  in  large  part,  by  a  recently  acquired  on-site  IBM  9375.  Students  majoring 
in  computer  science  have  access  to  the  IBM  9375  through  nineteen  IBM  terminals 
located  in  the  main  computer  laboratory.  Since  the  IBM  9375  computer  also  has  a 
dial-up  utility,  majors  with  computer/modem  setups  at  home  or  work  can  access  the 
machine  through  several  phone  lines  set  up  for  that  purpose.  Additionally,  majors 
may  use  an  AT&T  3B/2  minicomputer  which  operates  under  UNIX.  The  AT&T 
computer  permits  computer  science  majors  to  be  exposed  to  a  different  and  equally 
important  "second"  operating  environment.  The  AT&T  computer  is  often  the 
machine  of  choice  for  some  upper-level  electives. 

Microcomputers  are  also  used  to  support  the  instruction  of  some  computer 
science  courses  for  which  a  single-user  enviroimient  is  a  more  appropriate  and 
realistic  context. 

The  equipment  used  by  computer  science  majors  is  new  and  accessible.  The 
AT&T  3B/2  currently  is  used  for  only  one  course.  Consequently,  the  130  computer 
science  majors  share  the  fifteen  keyboards  available  on  the  IBM  9375,  a  ratio  of 
about  8.9:1.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  IBM  9375,  the  ratio  was  as  high  as  58:1. 
Faculty  who  teach  computer  science  are  able  to  assign  the  kind  of  out-of-class  work 
which  they  feel  is  appropriate. 

Non-Computer  Science  M^ors.  All  baccalaureate  degree  students  at  USCS 
are  required  to  take  at  least  one  "hands  on"  computer  course  in  order  to  graduate. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  these  courses  in  their  first  year  since  they  often 
learn  skills  which  can  be  useful  later.  Computing  facilities  are  available  to  students 
for  work  in  other  courses  after  they  complete  their  computer  literacy  classes. 

To  support  the  instructional  needs  of  non-computer  science  majors,  USCS  has 
over  eighty  microcomputer/printer  work  stations  located  in  clusters  across  the 
campus.  These  microcomputer  labs  are  used  principally  by  non-majors.  Many  of  the 
computers  are  outdated.  The  general  education  computer  science  courses  with 
enrollments  of  about  24  students  are  taught  in  a  computer  laboratory  which  has  only 
twelve  computers.  The  numbers  of  computers  available  in  these  courses  is 
inadequate. 

USCS  endeavors  to  acquaint  students  with  computers  early  in  their  college 
career.  However,  there  is  often  a  long  list  of  students  waiting  to  get  into  introductory 
computer  science  courses.  The  computer  laboratories  on  campus  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  allow  students  to  use  application  software  (word  processing,  spread 
sheets,  data  base  packages)  made  available  by  Academic  Computing.  Because  maity 
students  have  access  to  microcomputers  at  home  or  at  work,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  maity  of  them  actually  use  skills  they  learn  in  computer  literacy  classes  in 
subsequent  course  work.  However,  gauged  solely  by  the  impressionistic  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  work  observed  in  the  computer  laboratories,  few  students  apply  the 
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computer  skills  outside  of  computer  science  classes.  It  may  be  that  Computer 
Science  131,  an  introduction  to  BASIC  programming,  is  not  useful  for  most  students. 
An  alternative  course.  Computer  Science  137,  an  introduction  to  popular  microcom- 
puter applications  word  processing,  spread  sheets,  and  data  base  management,  might 
have  greater  appHcability  to  the  courses  students  take  later  in  their  studies. 

The  equipment  used  by  non-computer  science  majors  is,  in  maity  cases, 
inadequate.  The  majors  in  the  School  of  Education  depend  entirely  on  a  single  lab 
of  about  fifteen  outdated  Apple  microcomputers,  incapable  of  miming  some 
educational  software  that  teachers  might  be  expected  to  use  in  the  classroom.  Many 
of  the  courses  taught  in  the  School  of  Business  depend  on  microcomputers  which 
have  not  been  sufficient  in  number,  hardware,  or  peripherals  to  run  many  business 
software  programs.  However,  the  School  of  Business  has  recently  obtained  more  that 
$25,000  worth  of  additional  computer  equipment;  the  additional  equipment  should 
alleviate  some  of  the  instructional  needs  faced  by  the  faculty  of  the  School.  The 
School  of  Nursing  has  made  progress  in  obtaining  additional  computer  equipment  for 
classroom  instruction.  A  computer  lab  for  the  support  of  journalism  courses  is 
available  in  the  Humanities  Building;  journalism  is  an  area  where  appropriate 
computer  support  would  enhance  the  program. 

The  student  survey  revealed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  hours  when 
computer  laboratories  are  open.  While  almost  50  percent  of  the  students  surveyed 
"agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  computer  equipment  is  adequate,  almost  17 
percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  the  computer  laboratories  are  open  a 
sufficient  number  of  hours.  Education  majors  have  the  highest  level  of  disagreement 
over  the  hours  the  computer  laboratories  are  available;  while  over  32  percent  "agree" 
or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  hours  of  the  computer  laboratory  are  adequate,  over  27 
percent  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree."  The  one  education  computer  laboratory  is 
seldom  available  for  use  in  the  evenings  and  is  never  available  on  weekends. 


Administrative  Computing 

Administrative  offices  house  over  one  hundred  microcomputers,  about  eighty 
printers  and  about  fifty  IBM  terminals.  The  terminals  are  coimected  to  an  IBM 
controller  on  the  USCS  campus  which  communicates  with  an  IBM  mainframe  at 
USC-Columbia.  Access  to  the  larger  mainframe  is  essential  for  student  registration 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  student  records.  The  administrative  staff  to  keyboard 
ratio  is  about  1:1. 

Computer  support  for  administrative  functions  is  adequate.  The  computer 
support  provided  by  the  USC  System  for  records  and  registration  is  reliable,  although 
there  is  growing  concern  that  the  registration  time  across  the  system  needs  to  be 
staggered  in  order  to  allow  the  registration  program  to  run  more  efficiently. 
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Computer  Support 

Computer  support  is  provided  by  Computer  Services,  a  departmem  of  four 
full-time  programmer/analysts  and  a  half-time  administrative  director.  Just  over  2 
percent  of  the  total  USCS  budget  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  computing.  While 
Computer  Services  tries  to  provide  computer  resources  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  its  computer  users,  the  increasing  level  of  computer  use  coupled  with 
unexpected  financial  crisis  could  result  in  an  inability  to  serve  all  users.  In  view  of 
such  contingency,  computer  support  should  be  allocated  according  to  the  following 
set  of  priorities: 

L  Support  for  fiscal  affairs,  records,  admissions  and  financial  aid,  along 

with  support  for  those  instructional  activities  and  related  services 
which  cannot  function  otherwise. 

2.  Support  of  instruction  in  areas  such  as  mathematics,  business, 
journalism,  psychology,  etc.,  where  computers  may  greatly  enhance  a 
course  but  are  not  essential.  The  support  of  administrative  offices 
will  also  have  second-level  priority. 

3.  Support  for  those  administrative  and  instructional  activities  which  can 
function  without  computer  support  and  which  mainly  use  such 
support  as  a  convenience. 

There  appear  to  be,  however,  no  procedures  for  the  implementation  of  these 
priorities.  For  example,  there  is  no  procedure  for  determining  the  importance  of 
computers  for  some  courses,  much  less  for  a  discipline  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  known  what  agency  makes  determinations  of  priorities  for  disciplines  or  courses. 


Recommendations 

L  Equipment  Needs.  An  examination  should  be  undertak- 
en of  the  computer  resources  available  for  faculty  and 
student  use  throughout  the  University. 

2.  Computer  Priorities.  Procedures  should  be  developed 
for  the  implementation  of  computer  services  priorities. 
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Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  student  development  program  at  USCS  is  to  support  the 
mission  of  USCS  by  facilitating  the  intellectual,  physical,  social,  and  personal 
development  of  students.  Student  Developmental  Services  provides  activities 
designed  to  supplement  students'  academic  programs.  The  goals  for  Student 
Development  Services  include 

assisting  students  in  developing  realistic  educational  and  career  plans; 

promoting  personal  development  through  an  understanding  of  self  and  the 
ability  to  relate  effectively  to  others; 

fostering  a  sense  of  community  on  campus  and  complementing  the  academic 
program  through  student  organizations  and  activiues  which  enhance  the 
overall  educational  experience  of  students; 

providing  programs  and  activities  which  encourage  physical  development  and 
a  healthy  Ufestyle; 

providing  basic  health  care,  medical  referral,  and  health  education; 

providing  students  with  physical  disabilities  special  assistance  in  meeting  their 
academic  needs; 

increasing  the  retention  and  graduation  rates  and  promoting  the  personal 
development  of  minority  students; 

promoting  personal  integrity  and  responsible  behavior; 

planning  a  residential  life  program  which  supports  the  educational  environ- 
ment. 

PoUcies  and  procedures  relative  to  student  development  goals  are  pubUshed 
in  the  USCS  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual,  the  USCS  Student  Handbook,  and  the 

USCS  Catalog.  .  ^^         ^  .u        i,  ti.« 

The  goals  of  Student  Development  Services  are  addressed  through  the 
programs  and  services  of  the  Student  Affairs  Division,  the  primary  administrative  unit 
for  planning  and  implementing  student  services.  The  Assistant  Vice  ChanceUor  for 
Student  Affairs  has  administrative  responsibiUty  for  the  division.  The  Assistant  Vice 
ChanceUor  reports  to  the  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Institutional  Support.  The  Dean  ot 
Students  reports  to  the  Associate  ChanceUor  for  Student  Affairs.  The  Dean  directs 
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the  Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center.  In  addition,  the  Dean  has 
responsibility  for  student  conduct,  minority  student  affairs,  and  coordination  of 
campus  housing.  Also  reporting  to  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  are  the  Director 
of  Student  Activities,  the  Director  of  Intramurals  and  Recreation,  and  the  Campus 
Nurse. 

Some  of  the  student  development  program  goals  are  addressed  by  other 
administrative  units,  individually  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Student  Affairs  Division. 
The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support  has  administrative  responsibility  for 
Financial  Aid,  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Placement  services. 

The  Freshman  Center,  under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Continuing  Education  and  the  Freshman  Center,  provides 
academic  advisement  and  support  for  freshman  as  well  as  coordinating  freshman 
orientation  courses.  The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Registration  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the  Records  Office,  which  maintains 
student  records  and  conducts  registration.  Both  of  these  divisions  report  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  Student  Affairs  Division  and  the  other  divisions  sharing  responsibility  for 
student  services  are  staffed  by  qualified  professionals.  Among  the  administrators  four 
have  doctorate  degrees,  and  one  is  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  degree.  The 
academic  qualifications  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  various  program  directors,  and 
counselors,  include  one  doctoral  candidate,  seven  holding  master's  degrees,  and  three 
holding  bachelor's  degrees.  The  educational  preparation  and  experience  of  staff  are 
appropriate  to  the  positions  held.  Staff  development  is  encouraged,  and  funds  are 
budgeted  within  each  division  responsible  for  student  services  for  professional  travel. 
Some  assistance  is  also  offered  for  further  graduate  study  and  research  through  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation.  Work  schedules  and  responsibilities  are  adjusted  to 
encourage  professional  development  activities. 


Assessment 

Student  development  goals  and  services  are  evaluated  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
adjustments  and  improvements  are  made  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
institution.  Various  assessment  methods  are  employed  in  each  area.  Factors  such 
as  the  number  of  participants,  their  evaluation  of  the  program  or  service,  and 
measures  of  their  performance  are  used.  Standardized  instruments  such  as  the 
College  Student  Experiences  Questionnaire,  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research 
Program  Freshman  Survey,  and  the  American  College  Testing  Company  Graduating 
Student  Opinion  Survey  are  used  to  determine  student  needs  and  opinions.  In 
addition,  student,  faculty  and  staff  views  are  sought  through  the  Student  Government 
Association,  faculty  committees  such  as  the  Student  Affairs  Committee,  the  Financial 
Aid  Committee,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Publications  Board.  The 
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results  of  some  of  these  assessments  are  described  in  appropriate  places  in  the 
following  sections. 

Resources 

All  uses  student  life  programs  are  housed  in  35,000  square  feet  of  a  facility 
designed  in  1970  to  accommodate  a  student  enrollment  of  1,000.  Food  service  is 
limited  to  a  small  snack  bar  which  prohibits  the  development  of  a  complete  meal 
plan.  The  bookstore  does  not  have  adequate  space  to  receive,  display,  and  sell 
required  textbooks  and  basic  school  supplies.  Basic  health  service  is  provided  from 
a  small  office  which  is  shared  by  another  staff  member.  Sufficient  space  is  neither 
available  neither  for  student  organizations  to  meet  and  conduct  programs  and 
activities,  nor  for  a  full  range  of  counseUng  and  testing  services.  A  new  Campus  Life 
Center  has  been  planned  to  alleviate  some  of  the  space  problems.  The  Center  is 
designed  to  provide  facilities  for  basic  student  services  and  programs  servmg  a 
campus  of  over  4,000  students.  These  include  faciUties  for  providing  food,  bookstore, 
and  health  services,  a  post  office,  counseling  and  career  development,  student 
activities,  student  affairs,  and  continuing  education.  Although  USCS  continues  to 
evaluate 'the  feasibility  of  a  residential  life  program,  the  faciUties  and  staff  for  such 
a  program  are  not  currently  available. 


Programs  and  Services 

Academic  Advising,  Counseling  and  Career  Development.  While  there  can 
be  no  complete  separation  of  academic  advising  and  personal  counseling,  at  USCS 
primary  responsibiUty  for  academic  advising  rests  with  the  classroom  faculty  while 
counseling  of  students  concerning  personal  needs  rests  with  the  Student  Development 
Office,  through  the  Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center. 

Academic  Advising.  Academic  advisement  of  freshmen  students  is  coordmated 
by  the  Freshman  Center.  Approximately  35  volunteer  faculty  advisors  representmg 
aU  schools  and  divisions  advise  in  the  Freshman  Center.  Student  files  are  mamtained 
in  the  Center  until  30  semester  hours  are  earned.  At  that  time,  students  are  assigned 
advisors  in  the  school  in  which  they  plan  to  major.  Undecided  students  are  assigned 
to  the  School  of  Hmnanities  and  Sciences. 

Training  for  freshman  advisors  is  extensive.  It  consists  of  an  mitial  two-hour 
orientation  session  for  new  advisors  and  eighteen  hours  of  additional  m-service 
training  each  year  for  aU  advisors.  The  training  sessions  are  provided  m  an  annual 
retreat  with  follow-up  sessions  each  semester.  A  sixty-page  advisor's  manual  is  given 
to  each  advisor,  and  a  newsletter  is  distributed  to  advisors  several  times  each 
semester. 
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Academic  advisement  of  students  outside  the  Freshman  Center  (that  is,  those 
with  more  than  30  semester  hours)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  in  each  school. 
Student  files  are  maintained  and  updated  in  the  deans'  offices.  Little,  if  any,  training 
is  provided  for  these  advisors.  The  advisement  load  for  each  faculty  member  varies 
greatly  (see  page  151). 

The  results  of  the  student  self-study  survey  indicate  some  dissatisfaction  with 
academic  advisement.  In  response  to  the  statement,  "academic  advising  in  my  major 
is  adequate,"  almost  26  percent  of  the  students  responded  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly 
dissatisfied."  The  numerical  results  are  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the  written 
comments,  in  which  student  dissatisfaction  with  advising  ranks  as  the  third  most 
frequent  complaint  (behind  parking  and  the  Ubrary).  When  analyzed  by  academic 
unit,  the  responses  to  the  student  survey  indicate  that  almost  one-third  of  the 
students  in  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Education  are  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly 
dissatisfied"  with  advisement  in  their  majors.  These  figures  are  the  highest  across  all 
academic  units.  In  the  Schools  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  and  Nursing,  one  student 
in  five  is  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly  dissatisfied"  with  advising  in  the  major.  Among 
students  who  consider  themselves  "undecided,"  the  figure  for  dissatisfaction  is  about 
25  percent. 

Five  explanations  for  the  dissatisfaction  with  advisement  can  be  suggested. 
First,  students  may  equate  getting  into  the  courses  they  want  or  need  with 
advisement;  the  perception  of  poor  advisement  is  a  function  of  closed  courses. 
Second,  students  may  not  make  a  distinction  between  academic  advisement  and  other 
kinds  of  advisement  (personal  and  career  counseling  or  consultation  with  faculty 
outside  of  class).  If  the  non-academic  advising  is  seen  as  poor,  academic  advising 
will  suffer  from  the  same  perception.  Third,  students  may  correlate  advisement  with 
registration;  if  registration  is  difficult,  then  academic  advising  is  poor.  Fourth,  high 
numbers  of  advisees  may  correspond  to  higher  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
process  of  academic  advisement;  in  this  case,  "adequate"  may  be  taken  by  students 
to  mean  "quick,"  "ready,"  or  "immediately  available."  Finally,  some  students  may 
actually  be  receiving  poor  academic  advisement  because  of  their  advisors'  inadequate 
interest  or  knowledge. 

Data  from  the  student  survey  as  well  as  from  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Research  allow  the  examination  of  all  but  the  last  of  these  hypotheses.  If  it  is  true 
that  poor  advisement  is  associated  with  closed  classes,  then  it  seems  likely  that  those 
students  who  have  the  most  difficulty  getting  into  classes  should  demonstrate  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  with  advisement.  Dissatisfaction  with  getting  a  schedule  of 
courses  at  the  times  students  want  or  need  is  fairly  high  across  campus:  49  percent 
for  business  majors,  57  percent  for  education  majors,  46  percent  for  majors  in 
humanities  and  sciences,  35  percent  for  nursing  majors,  and  31  percent  for  imdecided 
students.  If  there  is  a  link  between  obtaining  the  desired  class  schedule  and 
registration,  then  the  most  dissatisfaction  should  be  where  there  is  most  complaint 
about  obtaining  classes. 
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Such  a  connection  does  not  appear  to  exist.  For  example,  while  46  percent 
of  humanities  and  sciences  majors  complain  about  getting  a  schedule  they  want  or 
need,  only  19  percent  of  these  majors  are  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly  dissatisfied"  with 
advising.  This  compares  to  dissatisfaction  about  course  schedules  among  business 
and  education  students  of  49  and  57  percent,  but  levels  of  dissatisfaction  about 
advising  of  32  and  34  percent,  respectively.  Among  undecided  students,  66  percent 
are  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly  dissatisfied"  with  course  offerings,  but  only  25  percent 
are  dissatisfied  with  advisement.  Similarly,  while  17  percent  of  nursing  majors  are 
dissatisfied  with  advisement,  over  34  percent  are  dissatisfied  with  course  schedules. 
In  short,  the  data  indicate  little  or  no  connection  between  students  getting  the 
courses  they  want  and  dissatisfaction  with  advisement  in  their  majors. 

Second,  it  is  possible  that  students  confuse  academic  advisement  with  other 
kinds  of  advisement,  advisement  which  is  either  not  the  primary  responsibility  of 
faculty  or  out-of-class  consultation  with  faculty.  Here,  however,  the  data  show  even 
less  coimection.  Despite  the  high  figures  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  advisement, 
in  response  to  the  statement,  "the  personal  and  career  counseling  offered  by  the 
Counseling  Center  is  adequate  for  my  needs,"  only  about  3  percent  of  students  across 
all  majors  "disagree  strongly."  About  the  same  percentage  of  students,  across  all 
majors,  "strongly  disagree"  that  "Faculty  are  available  for  consultation  outside  the 
classroom."  The  phenomenon  of  academic  advisement  in  the  major  appears 
uncoimected  to  other  kinds  of  faculty-student  interaction. 

Third,  it  is  possible  that  students  confuse  advisement  with  registration  (in  the 
same  way  that  faculty  refer  to  the  "advisement  process,"  frequently  including 
registration).  If  this  is  true,  there  should  be  a  coimection  between  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  with  advisement  and  dissatisfaction  with  registration.  The  data  do  not 
support  such  a  coimection.  Excluding  nursing  majors  (with  the  lowest  level  of 
dissatisfaction  with  registration),  an  average  of  about  25  percent  of  students  express 
strong  dissatisfaction  with  registration.  The  percentage  of  students  who  are  strongly 
dissatisfied  with  registration  is  remarkably  consistent  across  units,  except  for  nursing. 
These  figures  do  not  correspond  to  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  advisement  in  the 
major.  The  advisement  figures  vary  from  almost  34  percent  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly 
dissatisfied"  to  only  17  percent  "dissatisfied"  or  "strongly  dissatisfied." 

The  final  explanation  for  the  high  levels  of  dissatisfaction  is  high  numbers  of 
advisees  assigned  to  one  faculty  advisor.  The  data  indicate  that  the  highest  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  with  advisement  are  found  in  those  academic  units  with  high  numbers 
of  advisees  for  each  advisor.  In  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Education,  with  79  to 
1  and  62  to  1  students  for  each  advisor,  respectively,  students  express  the  highest 
levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  advisement  process.  In  the  Schools  of  Humanities 
and  Sciences  and  Nursing,  with  lower  major-to-advisor  ratios,  there  is  less  dissatisfac- 
tion with  academic  advisement.  (See  the  section  "Faculty  Loads"  for  a  breakdown 
of  majors-to-advisors,  especially  page  151  and  Table  4-22.) 
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In  short,  student  dissatisfaction  with  academic  advisement  appears  to  be  (1) 
independent  of  students'  abihties  to  get  courses  they  want  or  need,  (2)  independent 
of  other  types  of  advisement,  and  (3)  independent  of  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with 
registration,  (4)  correlated  with  high  levels  of  advisees  for  each  advisor.  Moreover, 
since,  according  to  the  student  survey,  about  80  percent  of  students  across  all  majors 
"agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "faculty  are  available  for  consultation  outside  of  the 
classroom,"  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  students'  dissatisfaction  arises  from  an 
inability  to  consult  with  faculty  about  appropriate  programs  of  study.  There  appears 
to  be  something  about  the  process  of  academic  advisement,  in  particular,  that  is 
troubling  to  students.  Unless  the  assumption  is  made  that  most  of  the  poor  faculty 
advisors  are  concentrated  in  two  schools  while  the  better  advisors  are  found  in  the 
two  other  schools~an  assumption  that  defies  common  sense-then,  the  best  explana- 
tion for  the  dissatisfaction  with  advisement  would  seem  to  be  the  additional  stress  of 
advisement  brought  on  by  larger  numbers  of  students  competing  for  faculty  advice 
during  the  advisement  period.  The  School  of  Business  has  akeady  instituted 
procedures  to  ameliorate  the  advisement  problem  in  that  school. 

Faculty  responses  to  the  faculty  follow-up  survey  indicate  that  faculty  believe 
academic  advisement  in  their  academic  unit  is  effective.  Over  60  percent  "agreed" 
or  "strongly  agreed"  that  academic  advising  in  their  academic  unit  was  effective,  while 
21  percent  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed."  Written  comments  on  the  follow-up 
survey  were  submitted  by  40  of  the  82  respondents  who  considered  academic 
advisement  to  be  a  concern.  The  most  frequent  problems  cited  by  those  making 
written  comments  were  poor  or  uninterested  advisors  and  heavy  advisement  loads. 

Counseling  and  Career  Development.  The  Counseling  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Center  provides  personal  and  career  counseling  for  USCS  students.  The 
Center  is  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Students  and  is  staffed  by  two  counselors.  With 
only  two  counselors,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  needs  of  over  3,000  students.  Programs 
and  services  offered  by  the  center  emphasize  personal  development  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  career  development.  Students  with  more  serious  problems  or  mental 
disorders  are  referred  to  the  appropriate  mental  health  agencies  or  professionals  in 
the  community.  A  health-wellness  counselor  was  employed  in  September  of  1989  to 
implement  an  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention  program  under  a  two-year  grant 
from  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post  Secondary  Education. 

A  variety  of  personal  and  career  inventories  are  available  from  the  Center, 
and  standardized  tests  also  are  administered.  The  computerized  System  of 
Interactive  Guidance  Information  developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  also 
is  used  in  assisting  students  in  career  exploration  and  planning. 

Since  USCS  is  primarily  a  commuter  campus,  the  staff  of  the  Center  are 
aggressive  in  approaching  service  and  program  delivery.  The  staff  make  class 
presentations  on  a  variety  of  topics  and  run  programs  for  student,  faculty,  and  staff 
groups.  In  addition,  they  teach  the  freshman  orientation  courses  and  other  courses, 
serve  as  freshman  advisors,  and  also  advise  student  organizations. 
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Surveys  of  graduating  students  from  the  classes  of  1987,  1988,  and  1989  have 
asked  for  student  opinions  of  the  personal  counseling  services.  The  average  sample 
size  was  168  students.  Over  the  three-year  period,  an  average  of  17  percent  of  those 
responding  said  they  had  used  the  personal  counseling  services.  An  average  of 
almost  82  percent  reported  that  they  were  "satisfied"  or  'Very  satisfied"  with  the 
services  they  received,  while  fewer  than  7  percent  were  "dissatisfied." 

Faculty  responses  to  the  faculty  survey  show  that  while  only  42  percent  of  the 
faculty  believe  that  personal  counseling  is  a  high  priority  at  USCS,  80  percent  of 
those  who  completed  the  follow-up  survey  have  had  students  bring  personal  concerns 
to  them  which,  faculty  thought,  should  have  been  handled  by  a  professional 
counselor.    Of  those  faculty,  68  percent  have  referred  students  to  the  Counseling 

Center,  for  assistance.  .  ,_   ,.    „i 

The  Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center  works  with  the  Placement 
Office  to  provide  programs  and  services  in  career  development.  A  comprehensive 
four-year  career  development  plan  has  been  designed,  beginning  with  fi-eshman 
orientafion.  The  plan  suggests  how  students  might  approach  the  process  of  career 
exploration  and  job  placement.  Personal  and  career  decision  making  is  initiated  by 
the  Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center.  The  Placement  Office  follows  up 
with  programs  to  help  students  prepare  for  employment.  In  addition,  the  Placement 
Office  sponsors  an  annual  Career  Fair  in  cooperafion  with  other  local  coUeges.  In 
1989,  over  seventy-five  companies  and  agencies  participated  by  setting  up  displays 
and  talking  with  students  about  career  options  in  their  fields  of  expertise. 
Approximately  140  USCS  students  attended.  ,^00 

Surveys  of  graduating  students  from  the  classes  of  1987,  1988,  and  1989 
indicate  student  use  and  satisfaction  with  career  planning  programs  and  services. 
Almost  35  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  used  the  services  of  the 
Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center.  An  average  of  almost  74  percent  of 
those  who  used  the  services  said  they  were  "satisfied"  or  'Very  satisfied." 

The  Placement  Office  conducts  workshops  on  resum6  and  job  search 
strategies.  Special  programs  have  included  mock  interviews  conducted  by  personnel 
managers  and  programs  for  minority  students.  A  series  of  luncheons  for  seniors  in 
each  school  and  division  is  held  annually  to  acquaint  students  with  these  services  and 
programs.  In  1989-90,  242  students  attended  the  workshops  and  presentations,  114 
submitted  r6sum6s  to  be  critiqued,  and  176  attended  the  senior  luncheons.  The 
Placement  Office  also  coordinates  the  on-campus  employment  program  for  USCS 
students  In  1989-90,  eighty-four  seniors  set  up  credential  files  and  mnety-eight 
r6sum6s  were  sent  to  prospective  employers.  Over  235  students  attended  the  recruit- 
ment activities.  In  addition,  237  part-time  jobs  were  Usted  through  the  Placement 
Office  and  389  students  were  referred  for  interviews.  A  summer  job  fau-  was 
conducted  and  nine  representatives  interviewed  sixty-one  students. 

Credential  files  are  estabUshed  and  maintained  for  graduates,  and  employers 
are  invited  to  campus  to  conduct  interviews.  Special  recruitment  days  are  held  for 
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majors  in  nursing,  education,  accounting,  and  computer  science.    Listings  of  job 
openings  for  part-time  and  full-time  employment  are  maintained. 

A  new  student  employment  program  began  in  the  fall  of  1989.  Under  the  new 
approach,  all  campus  student  jobs  were  listed  through  the  Placement  Office. 
Students  now  go  to  the  Placement  Office  to  get  additional  information  and  set  up  an 
interview.  The  program  includes  college  work-study  jobs  which  were  previously 
handled  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  The  new  approach  has  improved  the 
commimication  about  job  openings  and  has  resulted  in  a  more  equitable  system  of 
job  classifications  and  pay  rates.  In  1989-90  there  were  ninety-two  jobs  listed  and  201 
student  appUcants.  This  service  will  bring  more  students  into  contact  with  the 
Placement  Office  before  they  become  seniors  and  present  the  opportunity  for  the 
staff  to  begin  working  with  them  sooner  in  their  college  career. 

Follow  up  surveys  are  sent  to  graduates  to  determine  their  employment  status. 
The  information  is  compiled  and  provided  to  appropriate  offices  and  individuals. 
Graduates  are  able  to  use  the  services  of  the  Placement  Office  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  graduation.  Further  services  are  available  through  the  Alumni  Placement 
Office  at  USC-Columbia.  The  survey  of  1987  graduates  produced  a  return  rate  of 
seventy-nine  out  of  366  questiormaires  sent.  Of  those  who  responded,  sixty-six  were 
employed  in  their  field  of  study,  ten  alumni  were  employed  in  other  fields,  and  4 
percent  of  the  respondents  were  attending  graduate  school.  A  total  of  68  percent  of 
the  respondents  had  used  the  services  of  the  USCS  Placement  Office. 

According  to  the  student  survey,  23  percent  of  students  "agree"  that  the 
services  of  the  Placement  Office  are  adequate,  while  9  percent  "disagree."  Almost 
68  percent  of  the  students  surveyed  had  "no  opinion"  or  did  not  respond.  One  source 
of  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  students  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  Placement 
Office  was  not  able  to  help  them  get  a  job.  While  obtaining  employment  for  all  who 
use  the  service  is,  of  course,  a  desirable  objective,  the  Placement  Office  cannot 
guarantee  a  job  for  every  graduate.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Office  is  to  help 
students  prepare  for  the  job  market  by  assisting  them  in  developing  their  employment 
skills  and  showing  them  how  to  go  about  the  process  of  getting  a  job. 

Surveys  of  graduating  students  for  the  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989  give  an 
indication  of  the  use  of  job  placement  services.  In  1987,  almost  37  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  used  these  services;  in  1988,  almost  33  percent 
said  they  had  used  the  services,  but  in  1989,  only  19  percent  indicated  they  had  used 
the  services  of  the  Placement  Office.  The  decline  in  the  use  of  the  services  in  1989 
is  probably  the  result  of  the  renovation  of  the  Administrative  Building  and  the 
temporary  move  of  maity  offices  to  a  cluster  of  trailers  located  in  one  of  the  parking 
lots.  The  location  of  offices  in  the  trailers  made  access  to  maity  services  difficult. 
In  addifion,  for  several  months  in  1989,  the  position  of  Director  of  Placement 
Services  was  vacant.  Of  the  students  who  did  use  the  service,  a  three-year  average 
of  over  61  percent  were  "satisfied"  or  "very  satisfied"  with  the  help  they  received. 
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Orientation  Programs.  A  variety  of  orientation  programs  is  offered  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  freshmen,  transfer,  readmit,  aduh,  and  evening  students.  These 
programs  are  coordinated  by  the  Student  Affairs  Office  in  cooperation  with  the 
Freshman  Center,  the  Evening  School  Office,  the  Counsehng  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  the  deans'  offices.  They  are  offered  before  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  vary  in  length  and  time  of  day. 

The  purpose  of  student  orientation  is  to  enhance  the  process  of  acquainting 
students  with  USCS.  The  orientation  provides  students  with  information  about 
University  pohcies,  procedures,  programs,  activities,  and  services.  In  addition  to 
placement  tests  in  EngUsh,  reading,  math,  and  foreign  language,  freshmen  complete 
a  career  interest  inventory  and  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program 
Freshman  Survey.  They  also  meet  in  small  groups  with  their  academic  advisors  to 
go  over  academic  requirements  and  expectations  before  planning  a  schedule  and 
registering.  Sessions  are  conducted  on  topics  such  as  personal  responsibility,  cultural 
diversity,  student  services,  and  student  activities. 

Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  University  102,  a  l-semester-hoiu- 
orientation  course  taught  by  most  freshman  advisors.  This  course  meets  twice  a  week 
for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  semester.  It  is  coordinated  by  the  Freshman  Center, 
which  provides  training  and  prepares  a  suggested  curriculum.  Topics  covered  include 
study  skills,  time  management,  health  and  wellness,  stress  reduction,  and  other 
information  important  to  the  success  of  freshmen.  Evaluations  of  the  course  indicate 
general  student  satisfaction  with  its  content  and  instructors.  Of  the  199  students  who 
responded,  57  percent  "agree"  that  they  would  recommend  the  course  to  other 
freshmen,  while  only  5  percent  "disagree." 

A  separate  orientation  program  is  offered  for  freshman  adult  and  evening 
students.  Many  of  these  students  are  working  and  attend  USCS  part-time.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  needs  of  each  student  population;  successful  adult  students 
are  involved  in  the  orientations  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  concerns  often 
experienced  by  older,  returning  students.  Transfer  and  readmitted  students  who  are 
not  freshmen  are  also  offered  a  separate  orientation  program.  Much  of  the  same 
information  is  provided,  but  usually  in  an  abbreviated  fashion. 

Surveys  of  graduating  students  for  the  years  1987  through  1989  indicate  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  orientation  program.  An  average  of  almost  73  percent  of  those 
students  who  attended  orientation  were  "satisfied"  or  "very  satisfied."  The  self-study 
student  survey  had  one  question  pertaining  to  orientatioiL  Of  those  who  responded, 
only  33  percent  indicated  that  orientation  sessions  were  useful  in  helping  them  adjust 
to  college  life.  It  may  be  that  different  wording  of  the  questions  accounts  for  the 
differing  response  patterns;  however,  it  may  also  be  that  the  value  of  orientation 
sessions  becomes  more  apparent  with  greater  experience  in  college. 

Student  Government,  Student  Activities,  and  Publications.  Students  at  USCS 
have  several  avenues  both  to  become  involved  in  governing  the  University  and  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  student  activities.     Whether  these  avenues  are  used 
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effectively  and,  if  they  are,  whether  the  student  voices  are  heard,  are  questions 
examined  in  this  section. 

Student  Government.  The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  would 
appear  to  be  the  obvious  instrument  for  communication  between  students  and  the 
administration.  However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  SGA  has  been  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  leadership  style  of  its  president  and  other  key  officers.  While  the 
importance  of  leadership  could  be  noted  about  any  organization,  it  seems  to  be 
especially  relevant  to  student  goverimient.  Aware  of  the  low  level  of  student 
involvement  in  the  SGA,  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  inevitably  find  it  hard 
to  take  student  government  seriously.  The  SG^  problem  may  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  the  Student  Handbook.  SGA  was  listed  formerly  only  with  a  brief  description 
along  with  all  the  other  "Clubs  and  Organizations."  The  lumping  of  the  SGA  with 
"clubs  and  organizations"  does  not  mark  SGA  as  the  principal  voice  for  the  students 
in  institutional  decision  making.  (The  newest  edition  of  the  Handbook  changes  the 
name  of  the  section  heading  to  "Student  Government  Association  and  Organiza- 
tions"). The  student  survey  results  reflect  the  student  government  malaise.  Only  38 
percent  of  the  students  agreed  that  "the  SGA  is  effective  in  representing  student 
interests."  Almost  25  percent  of  the  students  "disagree"  that  the  SGA  is  effective,  but 
more  significant,  perhaps,  is  that  33  percent  of  the  students  had  "no  opinion."  A 
similar  question  on  the  faculty  survey  indicates  that  the  faculty  have  almost  the  same 
views  of  the  SGA. 

There  is  cause  for  optimism  concerning  the  role  of  the  SGA.  In  the  spring 
of  1990,  the  turnout  for  student  elections  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  A 
spirited  campaign  for  the  SGA  Presidency  was  waged  between  two  capable  students, 
and  other  student  govenmient  races  saw  good  interest.  The  new  SGA  president 
seems  determined  to  make  the  SGA  a  meaningful  and  hard  working  organization. 
In  addition,  the  University  is  now  looking  at  the  possibility  of  providing  stipends  for 
SGA  officers  to  ensure  students  can  be  on  campus,  not  working  off  campus.  The 
President  of  the  SGA  has  been  awarded  a  stipend  equal  to  the  amount  received  by 
the  University's  Piedmont  Scholars,  and  the  Senior  Class  President  will  receive  an 
increased  stipend. 

In  the  past,  formal  mechanisms  have  not  always  been  present  for  student 
leaders  to  consult  regularly  with  top  administrators.  Informal  meetings  have  been 
held,  sometimes  within  a  general  student  forum,  but  at  irregular  times.  Both  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  maintain  an  "open  door" 
poUcy  whereby  students  may  make  appointments  to  see  them  at  any  convenient  time. 
The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  always  has  been  readily  available 
as  a  conduit  for  student  concerns  to  the  top  administrators.  However,  these  informal 
links  have  not  been  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  more  formal,  direct  lines  of 
communication.  This  problem  is  being  remedied  by  the  initiation  of  a  policy  whereby 
the  SGA  Executive  Committee  meets  regularly  with  the  University  Administrative 
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Council.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  between  SGA  officers  and  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Institutional  Support  have  take  place  in  1990. 

Students  have  a  formal  role  in  University  governance  through  membership  on 
University  committees.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  SGA  President.  Students  are  not  represented  on  committees  which  deal 
with  specific  academic  matters,  such  as  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs  Committee, 
or  with  faculty  concerns,  such  as  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee.  Other 
committees,  such  as  Library  Committee  and  especially  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee,  afford  students  excellent  opportunities  to  become  involved  in  decision 
making.  These  opportunities  are  not  fully  realized.  Student  attendance  at  committee 
meetings  is  poor  and  participation  is  often  lack  luster.  A  tradition  of  student 
involvement  on  these  committees  has  not  been  estabUshed.  Responding  to  the 
statement,  "student  participation  in  the  governing  of  USCS  is  effective  in  allowing 
students  to  have  an  influence  upon  University  pohcy,"  only  about  38  percent  of  the 
students  indicated  they  either  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree";  another  one-third  had  "no 
opinion."^  The  faculty  survey  data  indicate  that  while  almost  30  percent  of  the 
faculty  "agree"  that  "student  participation  in  the  governing  of  USCS  (e.g.,  students 
serving  on  faculty  committees)  is  effective  in  allowing  students  to  influence  University 
pohcy,"  more  than  33  percent  "disagree"  and  25  percent  have  "no  opinion." 

Student  Activities.  USCS  maintains  a  diverse  offering  of  student  activities. 
Thirty-six  clubs  and  organizations  are  listed  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Student 
Handbook;  a  total  of  fifty-six  clubs  and  organizations  have  University  recognition. 
The  organizations  range  from  the  Accounting  Club  to  the  Young  Democrats.  Two 
sororities  and  two  nationally  affiliated  fraternities  maintain  chapters  at  USCS.  These 
activities  are  publicized  through  fliers  and  pamphlets  distributed  on  campus. 
Participation  in  these  clubs  and  organizations  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year 
depending  upon  the  energy  and  the  interest  of  key  student  leaders  and  faculty 
advisors.  As  a  commuter  campus  with  many  "non-traditional"  students,  USCS  always 
will  have  a  problem  with  attracting  large  numbers  of  students  into  campus  activities. 

Given  these  realities,  it  is  still  fair  to  say  that  student  activities  contribute 
significantly  to  the  educational  experience  at  the  University.  A  strong  effort  has  been 
made  to  tie  student  activities  into  academically  related  pursuits,  especially  in  the 
performing  arts.  The  Shoestring  Players,  the  University  Singers,  the  Gordon-CoUoms 
Gospel  Choir,  and  the  Pep  Band  are  good  examples  of  activities  which  receive  strong 
backing,  financially  and  otherwise,  from  both  the  Student  Affairs  Office  and  faculty 
sponsors.  These  organizations  provide  students  with  excellent  opportimities  to 
develop  their  theatrical  and  musical  skills.    The  Model  United  Nations  and  the 


^It  should  be  noted  here,  as  well  as  for  the  discussion  which  follows,  that  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
students  responding  to  the  student  survey  are  part-time  students.  They  would  not  be  expected  to  be  as 
interested  or  involved  in  student  activities  as  full-time  students. 
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Debate  Club  also  are  two  good  examples  of  organizations  with  direct  ties  to 
academics. 

Faculty  recognition  of  the  role  played  by  student  activities  can  be  seen  in  the 
results  of  the  faculty  survey.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  with  the 
statement  that  "clubs  and  organizations  provide  students  with  valuable 
out-of-classroom  experiences."  However,  only  36  percent  "agree"  that  "fraternities 
and  sororities  are  valuable  additions  to  student  life." 

University  policies  governing  student  organizations  are  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  Student  Handbook's  section  "Regulations  for  Campus  Organizations."  Every 
student  organization  is  required  to  have  an  advisor  who  must  be  a  full-time  faculty 
member  or  administrator.  All  organizations  must  be  registered  and  approved.  Only 
an  approved  organization  is  permitted  to  use  the  name  and  the  facilities  of  the 
University.  Annually,  each  organization  wishing  to  continue  its  recognized  status 
must  file  its  intent  with  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Activities.  Recognition 
may  be  withdrawn  for  violation  of  University  regulations.  The  Handbook  also  lists 
in  very  clear  terms  the  process  for  chartering  new  campus  organizations. 

Most  student  organizations  may  apply  for  student  activity  funds.  Requests  are 
reviewed  by  the  SGA,  which  submits  recommendations  to  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee.  Hearings  are  held  and  allocations  made  by  the  Committee,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Associate  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  Student  activity  fees  are  not 
allocated  to  organizations  of  a  political  or  religious  nature.  Social  fraternities  and 
sororities  have  restricted  membership  and  are  thus  not  eligible  for  activity  funds. 

The  University  strictly  enforces  state  laws  on  alcohol  use.  Alcoholic  beverages 
are  not  permitted  at  most  student  functions.  When  alcohoUc  beverages  are 
permitted,  very  specific  procedures  must  be  followed. 

Student  Publications.  Three  student  publications  can  be  considered  official 
University  publications:  The  Carolinian,  the  student  newspaper;  Carolana,  the 
campus  yearbook;  and  The  Prickly  Pear,  a  literary  journal  published  annually.  All 
three  function  under  student  editors  who  draw  stipends  and  who  are  responsible  to 
the  University  Publications  Board. 

The  quality  of  The  Carolinian  has  shown  signs  of  improvement  in  the  past  few 
years  because  of  hiring  a  journalism  professor,  who  oversees  the  paper,  and  the 
regular  offering  of  journalism  courses.  The  Carolinian  publishes  under  an  excellent 
set  of  guidelines  updated  in  1989  and  revised  aimually.  The  University  adheres  to 
the  principle  in  the  Student  Handbook  that  the  student  press  "should  be  free  of 
censorship  and  advance  approval  of  copy."  The  newspaper  has  had  little  or  no 
problem  with  censorship  or  other  interference  from  administration  of  the  University. 
Furthermore,  the  additional  principle  that  "only  for  proper  and  stated  causes  should 
editors  and  managers  be  subject  to  removal"  appears  to  be  a  meaningful  poUcy.  The 
Carolinian  has  been  highly  critical  in  recent  years  of  certain  policies  of  the  Chancel- 
lor. Its  editorial  cartoonist  has  frequently  portrayed  the  top  administration  in  less 
than  a  flattering  light  with  no  apparent  fear  of  retribution. 
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The  Carolana,  the  campus  yearbook,  discontinued  publication  for  several  years 
but  was  revived  in  1988.  Unlike  The  Carolinian,  it  does  not  operate  with  a  set  of 
guidelines,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  same  policies  outlined  in  the  Student  Handbook  for 
University  publications.  Its  editor  reports  to  a  faculty  advisor  and  the  University 
Publications  Board.  Detailed  job  descriptions  for  all  stipend  positions  are 
promulgated  by  this  conraiittee.  The  student  survey  indicated  that  56  percent  of  the 
students  "agree"  that  "student  publications  are  adequate"  for  their  needs. 

Student  Behavior.  The  Student  Handbook  contains  specific  and  detailed 
information  on  student  rights  and  responsibilities.  In  the  classroom,  students  are 
guaranteed  "freedom  of  expression,"  meaning  that  they  "should  be  fi-ee  to  take 
reasoned  exception  to  the  data  or  views  offered  in  any  course  of  study  and  to  reserve 
judgment  about  matters  of  opinion."  Students  also  are  afforded  protection  against 
"improper  academic  evaluation,"  defined  as  "prejudiced  or  capricious  academic 
evaluation."  Students  are,  of  course,  required  to  maintain  academic  performance  in 
any  course  for  which  they  enroll.  Students  are  also  protected  against  "improper 
disclosure,"  that  is,  information  about  student  views,  beliefs,  and  poUtical  associations 
which  professors  acquire  in  the  course  of  their  work.  In  keeping  with  federal  law, 
the  University  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  posting  student  grades. 

The  Handbook  also  contains  policies  regarding  student  grievance  procedures, 
both  for  academic  and  non-academic  grievances.  In  practice,  grievances  by  students 
are  relatively  rare  at  USCS,  with  academic  grievances  making  up  most  of  those  that 
do  occur.  For  academic  grievances,  each  school  within  the  University  establishes  its 
own  poUcy.  Students  with  academic  grievances  first  discuss  the  problem  with  the 
faculty  member  concerned.  If  the  problem  is  unresolved,  the  next  step  is  a  discussion 
with  the  dean  of  the  school.  If  a  resolution  of  the  problem  cannot  be  made  by  the 
Dean,  the  question  is  forwarded  to  a  faculty  committee  within  the  appropriate  school. 
Final  appeal  is  to  the  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Academic  Affairs.  Academic  gnevances 
may  include  grading,  acceptance  into  programs,  academic  policies,  and  transfer 
credits.  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  among  students  and  faculty  about  the 
appropriate  grievance  procedures  within  each  school  and  additional  confusion  about 
the  appropriate  grievance  route  for  students  in  the  Freshman  Center. 

Non-academic  grievances  include-but  are  not  limited  to~mistreatment  by  a 
University  employee,  wrongful  assessment  of  fees,  errors  in  registration,  racial 
discrimination,  sex  discrimination,  and  handicapped  discrimination.  Where  a  clearly 
defined  appeals  process  exists,  as  for  traffic  violations,  the  grievance  procedure  does 
not  apply.  Students  first  discuss  the  problem  with  the  person  alleged  to  have  caused 
the  grievance.  If  unresolved,  a  grievance  form  must  be  filed  with  the  individual's 
superior,  who  investigates  the  matter.  Issues  may  be  referred  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Institutional  Support.  If  necessary,  grievances  can  be  brought  before  the 
Grievance  Committee.  The  Dean  of  Students  coordinates  the  grievance  procedure 
for  non-academic  areas. 
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Student  comments  indicate  that  the  non-academic  grievance  procedures  may 
be  intimidating  for  most  students.  The  intimidation  felt  by  some  students  may  inhibit 
their  use  of  the  grievance  process. 

The  portion  of  the  Student  Handbook  dealing  with  student  conduct  is  extensive 
and  detailed.  A  Code  of  Student  Conduct  encompasses  both  an  Academic  Honor 
Code  and  a  Campus  Discipline  Code.  Specific  violations  of  the  discipline  code 
include  furnishing  false  information,  unauthorized  entry  into  University  facilities, 
possession  or  use  of  firearms,  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  unauthorized  use  or 
possession  of  alcohohc  beverages  and  illegal  drugs.  A  clear  statement  is  made  that 
this  list  is  not  ail-inclusive. 

The  Academic  Honor  Code  spells  out  in  detail  what  constitutes  "cheating"  in 
the  classroom:  'Violations  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  use  of  unauthorized  notes 
during  an  examination,  collusion  with  another  student  to  obtain  unfair  advantage 
during  a  test  or  assignment,  and  other  incidents  which  reflect  unethical  or  dishonest 
academic  behavior."   A  definition  of  "plagiarism"  is  included. 

Provisions  are  made  for  an  Honor  Court  to  handle  violations  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct.  The  Dean  of  Students  is  the  principal  investigating  official.  The 
Handbook  outlines  the  operating  procedures  and  the  composition  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Honor  Court.  A  section  of  the  Handbook  on  "rights  of  the  accused"  covers  all 
matters  in  which  a  student  may  become  involved  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
University,  not  just  those  relating  to  the  Honor  Court. 

While  the  Dean  of  Students  resolves  a  number  of  cases  without  resorting  to 
the  Honor  Court,  the  Court  has  proven  to  be  a  useful  mechanism  for  maintaining 
student  discipline.  A  prominent  recent  example  is  the  investigation  and  subsequent 
disposition  of  cases  involving  members  of  a  fraternity  accused  of  entering  faculty 
offices  to  obtain  examinations.  The  fraternity  had  its  charter  revoked  and  various 
punishments  were  meted  out  to  the  students  involved. 

The  Student  Handbook  is  updated  annually  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  The  Handbook  is  given  to  every  new 
student  at  the  orientation  session  and  made  available  to  continuing  students  as  they 
apply  for  a  validation  of  their  ID  cards.  Copies  of  the  Handbook  are  foimd  in 
abundant  supply  in  the  lobby  area  of  the  Hodge  Center  on  the  second  floor.  Copies 
are  also  available  in  lobby  areas  in  other  campus  buildings. 

The  student  and  faculty  surveys  indicate  that  knowledge  of  the  Student 
Handbook  and  its  provisions  for  student  discipline  problems  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 
Responding  to  the  statement  that  "student  discipline  policies  and  procedures  are 
generally  understood  by  faculty,"  58  percent  of  the  faculty  surveyed  indicated 
agreement.  The  student  siu^ey  indicates  that  56  percent  of  the  students  surveyed 
"agree"  that  the  discipline  policies  and  procedures  are  understood.  Students  were 
asked  whether  the  Student  Handbook  "is  a  clear  and  accurate  source  of  information 
for  students";  of  those  surveyed  72  indicate  they  "agree."    These  results  show  that 
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students  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Handbook  and  that  they  have  a  fair 
appreciation  of  student  discipHne  poHcies. 

Student  Records.  All  permanent  student  records  are  maintained  in  the  USC 
System  Records  Office.  Advisement  records  of  declared  majors  are  housed  in  the 
offices  of  the  dean  or  chair  of  the  appropriate  school  or  division.  Records  for  all 
students  with  less  than  30  semester  hours  are  housed  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Freshman  Center.  Undeclared  majors  with  over  30  credit  hours  are  housed  in 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  Office.  All  files  are  kept  under  lock  and  key 
during  non-office  hours.  File  cabinets  housing  student  records  are  physically  located 
within  the  view  of  one  or  more  faculty  or  staff  members  during  working  hours. 
Students  are  not  permitted  to  file  material  in  their  own  permanent  records  file. 

Student  records  include  a  program  of  study,  a  current  unofficial  transcript, 
copies  of  all  advisement  forms  and  other  materials  considered  necessary  by  each 
school  (for  example,  SAT  scores,  entry  test  scores,  correspondence,  notices  of 
suspension  or  probation,  transcripts  of  work  done  at  other  schools).  Freshman 
records  also  include  placement  scores  to  indicate  whether  remedial  work  is  needed 
in  mathematics,  EngHsh  or  reading. 

Offices  maintaining  student  records  are  advised  periodically  about  their 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  security  and  privacy  of  these  files.  The  practice  of 
posting  student  grades  has  been  discontinued  in  keeping  with  federal  goverimient 
regulations.  Failure  to  maintain  the  security  of  advisement  records  results  in  action 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  Security  of  the  electronic  data  files  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  USC-Columbia's  Office  of  Computer  Resources,  where  such 
records  are  housed  along  with  back-up  files. 

Student  records  are  released  to  faculty  for  registration  and  advisement.  Once 
advisement  is  completed  the  student  files  are  returned  to  the  respective  academic 
units  for  securing  after  processing  the  current  advisement.  Maintaining  records  at 
USC-Columbia  may  impede  access  to  records  when  they  are  needed.  More  impor- 
tantly, registration  is  hampered  by  arrangements  that  force  USCS  to  compete  with 
USC-Aiken,  USC-Coastal,  and  USC-Columbia  during  registration. 

Residence  Halls.  USCS  does  not  maintain  dormitories  or  other  student 
housing  in  the  traditional  sense;  however,  the  University  is  in  the  "housing  business." 
The  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments  are  located  on  county-owned  land  which  is  leased  to  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation.  The  Foundation  then  sub-leases  the  land  to  a  local 
developer.  The  apartment  complex  contains  100  two-bedroom  units  housing  up  to 
400  students.  The  complex  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  private  developer.  Under 
the  lease  agreement,  the  apartments  are  rented  only  to  USCS  students.  All  athletes 
on  full  scholarship  are  housed  in  Rifle  Ridge.  The  University  is  directly  involved  in 
other  ways.  The  Dean  of  Students  works  closely  with  the  apartment  management  to 
assist  in  addressing  concerns  of  students.  A  student  membership  residential 
association  assists  in  this  arrangement.  An  orientation  program  for  students  entering 
the  apartments  is  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  who  also  makes  periodic 
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inspections  of  individual  rooms.  Regular  inspections  are  carried  out  by  the 
management. 

Legally,  the  University  does  not  own  and  operate  campus  housing;  practically, 
it  does. 

The  lease  agreement  with  a  private  company  is  not  without  problems.  As  can 
be  determined  from  a  reading  of  the  ownership  arrangement,  the  University's  status 
with  student  housing  is  complicated  and  ambivalent.  Some  students,  a  minority, 
come  to  uses  to  live  while  attending  classes.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
of  them,  and  their  parents,  perceive  the  residential  facilities  on  campus  to  be 
"dormitories"  although,  legally,  they  are  privately  owned  and  managed.  Confusion 
is  inevitable  (see  also  page  267). 

Problems  arise  with  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  Rifle  Ridge  Apart- 
ments when  the  management  of  the  apartments  does  not  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease  agreement.  For  example,  units  have  been  rented  to  non-students.  Also,  a  club 
house  supposedly  for  student  recreation  use  is  now  office  space.  In  addition,  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  are  not  always  adequate.  Two  items  on  the  student 
survey  highlight  the  perceived  problems  with  the  Rifle  Ridge  complex.  Students  were 
asked  to  register  their  satisfaction  with  "the  atmosphere  and  envirormient"  of  the 
apartments.  The  vast  majority,  58  percent,  had  "no  opinion,"  probably  meaning  that 
they  had  not  lived  there  or  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  apartments.  Of  those 
who  responded,  38  percent  indicated  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  atmosphere  and 
environment  of  the  apartments.  A  second  item  asked  students  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  "the  facilities  and  management  of  Rifle  Ridge."  Again,  the  majority,  61  percent, 
had  "no  opinion,"  but  of  those  who  did  have  an  opinion,  46  percent  indicated  that 
they  were  not  satisfied;  significantly,  28  percent  said  they  "strongly  disagreed"  with 
the  statement  that  facilities  and  management  of  the  apartments  are  adequate. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  University  should  look  closely  at  the  problem 
of  student  housing.  The  re-examination  has  begun.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  bring 
about  a  closer  working  arrangement  with  the  management  of  the  Rifle  Ridge 
Apartments  in  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  ciurent  problems.  The  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Institutional  Support  has  contacted  the  management  of  the  Rifle  Ridge 
Apartments,  and  a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  University  and  the 
management  of  the  complex  seems  to  be  developing. 

Student  Financial  Aid.  Student  financial  aid  is  available  from  a  variety  of 
sources  including  federal  grants,  loans,  and  work  program;  state  funded  scholarships 
and  grants;  and  scholarships  provided  through  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation. 
All  financial  aid  is  disbursed  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Aid  programs  are 
subject  to  annual  audits  of  compliance  and  fiscal  integrity  by  federal  and  institutional 
audit  procedures. 

Institutional  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Student  Financial  Aid  committee 
through  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Committee  members  are  broadly  representative 
of  schools  and  divisions.    The  Committee  also  includes  student  members.    The 
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Committee  reviews  and  selects  recipients  of  institutional  scholarships  not  awarded 
through  a  particular  school  or  division  (nursing  scholarships,  for  example,  are 
awarded  by  a  committee  of  faculty  and  administrators  from  the  School  of  Nursing). 
The  Student  Financial  Aid  Committee  also  reviews  and  approves  operational  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office  within  federal,  state,  and  institutional 
guidelines.   The  Committee  hears  all  student  appeals  of  institutional  procedures. 

Table  6-1  details  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid  and  numbers  of  aid 
recipients  from  1985  to  1989.  The  figures  show  that  an  average  of  40  percent  of  all 
uses  students  received  financial  aid  in  the  five-year  period.  The  fastest  increasing 
source  of  aid  in  the  period  was  institutional  scholarships,  growing  by  about  228 
percent  in  terms  of  the  total  amount  awarded  and  by  about  78  percent  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  recipients.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  relying  upon 
loans  (other  than  Stafford  Loans)  declined  by  almost  44  percent  between  1985-89; 
the  total  amount  of  the  loans  increased,  however,  by  just  over  48  percent. 

In  the  1989-90  academic  year  there  were  2,176  appUcants  for  financial  aid. 
Of  these  applicants,  there  were  1,781  total  aid  appUcants  and  395  need-based  (i.e., 
federal  aid)  applicants.  Of  the  total  number  of  aid  appUcants,  about  60  percent  were 
new  applicants  while  about  40  percent  were  renewal  appUcants.  The  gross  need  of 
appUcants  totaled  $6.9  milUon.  The  amount  awarded  was  $2.5  miUion  for  aid 
appUcants  and  about  $855,000  for  need-based  appUcants. 

Students  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  in  accord 
with  NAIA  and  NCAA  regulations  may  be  given  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
athletic  grants.  The  athletic  funds  may  be  combined  with  institutional  scholarships 
based  on  academic  merit  and  with  need-based  financial  aid  programs  within 
guidelines  estabUshed  by  the  athletic  associations  and  conferences.  Funds  for  athletic 
grants  at  USCS  differ  from  those  for  general  scholarships.  Funds  for  athletic  awards 
are  generated  by  student  activity  fees  and  by  private  donations.  In  the  1989-90 
school  year,  161  student  athletes  received  about  $226,000  in  athletic  grants  money. 
The  foUowing  criteria  are  used  in  determining  athletic  grants:  athletic  abiUty; 
admission  to  the  University  in  an  academic  program  leading  to  a  degree,  or  eligibiUty 
to  continue  in  such  a  program  once  enroUed;  and  eUgibiUty  for  intercoUegiate  athletic 
participation  under  the  rules  of  the  NAIA  and  NCAA  The  Student  Financial  Aid 
Committee  hears  all  student  appeals  regarding  institutional  compUance  with  NCAA 
regulations.  (See  Chapter  Eight,  "Financial  and  Physical  Resources,"  Table  8-10  for 
a  description  of  athletic  grants.) 

Before  1988-89  the  USCS  Financial  Aid  Office  maintained  complete  student 
files,  but  the  reporting  and  record  keeping  functions  of  the  office  were  performed  by 
the  Two-  and  Four-Year  USC  Systems  Office.  All  federal  reports  (Fiscal  Operations 
Report,  and  Application  for  Funds,  Pell  Grant  Progress  Reports,  for  example)  were 
compiled  at  the  USC  Systems  Office.  The  only  reports  available  at  USCS  were  those 
generated  by  the  Systems  Office.  These  reports  did  not  describe  institutional 
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programs  in  a  format  that  was  useful  for  USCS.  Institutional  financial  aid  research 
was  a  manual  process  and,  consequently,  limited;  it  was  given  low  priority. 

The  1989-90  federal  award  year  was  the  first  time  that  USCS  applied  for  and 
received  federal  funding  as  a  separate  institution.  The  separation  from  the  Two-  and 
Four-Year  University  Systems  Office  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  federal  aid 
funds  for  USCS  students  (specifically.  College  Work-Study,  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  and  Perkins  Loans).  Along  with  this  benefit  came  the  fiscal 
responsibihty  for  accounting  and  reporting.  The  additional  responsibihty  gave  the 
aid  office,  for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  accounting  and 
reporting  supplied  through  the  USC  Systems  Office.  A  decision  was  made  that 
USCS  should  maintain  thorough  in-house  records  to  verify  data  supplied  by  the  USC 
System.  The  magnitude  of  the  accounting  and  reporting  functions  required  the 
addition  of  one  position  in  the  aid  office. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  has  two  major  goals  for  the  1990-91  year.  First,  the 
Office  will  establish  a  format  of  data  reporting  which  will  analyze  in  detail  where 
financial  aid  dollars  are  spent  in  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  aid  programs. 
Second,  the  Office  will  learn  the  existing  financial  aid  computer  system  designed  by 
the  USC  System  staff  (with  limited  input  from  system  campuses).  The  USCS 
Financial  Aid  Office  must  move  from  a  manual  processing  approach  of  financial  aid 
data  to  a  computerized  system  connecting  the  student,  the  aid  office,  and  the 
cashier's  office. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  is  experiencing  a  period  of  growth  and  expansion. 
The  funds  available  and  numbers  of  students  served  are  increasing  rapidly.  With  this 
growth,  the  Office  must  expand  to  evaluate  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  impact 
of  financial  aid  resources  on  the  University  and  USCS  students. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  student  survey,  almost  39  percent  of  the 
respondents  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  that  financial  aid  is  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs;  about  23  percent  of  the  students  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  that  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  helped  students  plan  to  use  their  own  resources  and  other 
financial  aid.  The  faculty  survey  indicated  that  just  over  41  percent  of  the  faculty 
were  "satisfied"  or  "very  satisfied"  with  the  programs  and  services  offered  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 

Health  Services.  A  variety  of  health  services  and  health  education  programs 
are  offered  at  USCS.  A  registered  nurse  is  on  duty  in  the  Hodge  Center  from  10:00 
a.m.  imtil  2:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  The  nurse  is  employed  both  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  During  the  fall  semester  of  1989,  over  100  students  were  seen  for 
illnesses  jmd  accidents.  Some  were  referred  to  local  physicians,  while  others  were 
given  over-the-counter  medications.  Students  with  serious  allergies  can  receive 
injections  at  the  office  of  the  Campus  Nurse,  following  a  pltysician's  instructions. 

While  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  campus  niu-se  pertain  to  direct 
health-care  services,  the  nurse  also  conducts  educational  programs,  such  as  programs 
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on  health  and  wellness,  smoking  cessation,  and  AIDS.  Arrangements  are  also  made 
to  have  outside  experts  discuss  issues  important  to  campus  health  needs. 

The  Counseling  Center  offers  a  variety  of  health-related  services.  Each 
semester,  counselors  sponsor  workshops  on  topics  such  as  Stress  Management,  AIDS 
Information,  Date  Rape,  Healthy  Relationships,  Alcohol  Awareness  and  Depression. 
These  workshops  are  presented  to  classes,  student  organizations,  students  residing  at 
Rifle  Ridge,  and  students  on  campus  in  general.  The  center  has  prepared  a  set  of 
fliers  addressing  health  issues.  The  center  has  other  health-related  books  and 
cassettes  which  are  available  to  faculty  and  staff  as  they  teach  and  work  with 
students. 

In  the  1989-90  school  year,  the  counselors  sponsored  "House  Calls,"  a  joint 
program  with  the  school  nurse.  The  counselors  and  the  nurse  went  door-to-door 
delivering  health  information  and  taking  the  blood  pressure  of  students  residing  at 
Rifle  Ridge  Apartments. 

For  the  past  ten  years  annual  health-wellness  programs,  including  health- 
assessment  and  health-education  components,  have  been  offered  for  students.  From 
1984-1987  and  in  fall  of  1989,  the  target  population  consisted  of  students  enrolled  in 
freshman  orientation  classes.  In  other  years,  the  health-wellness  programs  have  been 
widely  advertised  to  all  students.  These  programs  have  been  sponsored  and/or 
implemented  by  various  University  departments  such  as  the  Student  Affairs  Office, 
the  Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the 
Freshman  Center.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  Counseling  Center  sponsored 
a  Health  Program  for  freshmen  emoUed  in  University  102  classes.  Information  on 
stress,  nutrition,  exercise  and  relationships  was  presented  to  300  students.  In  the 
spring  semesters  of  1989  and  1990,  the  Counseling  Center  implemented  a  Health 
Fair  for  faculty  and  students.  The  annual  health  fairs,  conducted  in  a  festive  atmo- 
sphere, have  included  booths  on  stress  management  and  nutrition,  free  health  food; 
cholesterol  and  triglyceride  screening;  and  exercise  demonstrations.  Approximately 
400  faculty  and  students  have  attended  the  fairs. 

The  student  survey  indicated  that  26  percent  of  the  students  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  that  the  health  services  offered  by  the  University  are  adequate; 
however,  55  percent  expressed  "no  opinion,"  which  may  indicate  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  programs  offered,  or  a  narrow  definition  of  "health  services"  to  include  only 
medical  attention;  the  existence  of  a  campus  nurse  may  not  be  widely  known  to  maity 
students. 

Intramural  Activities.  Intramural  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  Intramurals  and  Recreation,  who  reports  to  a  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  (the  intramural  director  is  half-time  director  and  half-time  baseball 
coach).  Funding  for  intramurals  comes  entirely  from  allocations  of  student  activity 
fees.   In  1989-90  funding  amounted  to  about  $18,000. 

The  intramural  program  is  intended  to  contribute  to  the  physical  and  social 
development   of  students   through   activities   designed   for   team   or   individual 
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participation.  At  orientation,  new  students  are  given  a  "Student  Organization 
Checklist";  they  may  indicate  an  organization  they  would  like  to  receive  more 
information  about  and  activities  in  which  they  would  like  to  participate.  Intramural 
activities  are  included  on  the  hst. 

Participation  in  the  intramural  programs  is  impossible  to  document  since 
students  may  participate  in  more  than  one  intramural  program  and  accurate  records 
of  the  numbers  of  spectators  have  not  been  kept.  However,  in  1987,  1988,  and  1989 
the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  conducted  the  'ACT  Graduating  Student  Opinion 
Survey."  Of  the  168  respondents  in  1987,  about  71  percent  were  "satisfied"  or  "very 
satisfied"  with  the  recreation  and  intramural  activities.  In  1988,  158  students 
responded;  89  percent  were  "satisfied"  or  "very  satisfied"  with  the  recreation  and  in- 
tramural activities.  In  1989,  about  89  percent  of  the  178  respondents  were  "satisfied" 
or  "very  satisfied"  with  the  activities. 


Recommendations 

L  Orientation  Programs.  Regular  assessment  should  be 
done  of  the  student  orientation  programs. 

2.  Campus  Life  Building.  The  University  should  continue 
efforts  to  secure  funding  for  the  construction  of  a 
Campus  Life  Building.  The  Chancellor  should  keep  the 
faculty  fully  informed  as  to  the  status  and  costs  of  the 
building. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics 

For  the  last  two  years,  USCS  has  held  dual  membership  in  NAIA  and  NCAA. 
In  1990-91,  the  institution  will  be  solely  in  NCAA  Division  H.  USCS  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Peach  Belt  Athletic  Conference,  a  conference  consisting  of 
state-assisted  institutions  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Other  charter  members 
include  Armstrong  State  College,  Savannah,  Georgia;  Columbus  College,  Georgia; 
Frances  Marion  College,  Florence,  South  Carolina;  Georgia  College,  Milledgeville, 
Georgia;  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina;  and  USC-Aiken.  Augusta 
College  will  become  a  member  of  the  conference  on  July  1,  1991. 

The  athletic  program  includes  intercollegiate  sports  for  men  and  women. 
USCS  fields  ten  teams  in  intercollegiate  sports,  six  for  men  and  four  for  women.  The 
Athletic  Advisory  Committee  has  determined  that  the  Program  Goal  Statement  of 
the  Athletic  Department  is  consistent  with  the  institution's  purpose.  The  goals  of  the 
athletic  program  are  incorporated  into  the  purpose  statement  for  the  program: 
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The  lessons  of  cooperation,  self-mastery,  and  competition  found  in  competitive  sports 
we  believe  to  be  valuable  ones.  Competitive  athletics  are  beneficiiil  not  only  for  the 
student  athlete  but  also  for  the  student  who  participates  vicariously.  This  kind  of 
participation  provides  recreation,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  pride  in  belonging  to  the 
institution.  Finally,  competitive  athletics  can  help  to  enhance  the  image  of  the 
University  in  the  community  and  therefore  help  to  promote  its  academic  goals.^ 

The  statement  also  emphasizes  that  student  athletics  must  place  primary  importance 
upon  academics,  and  it  insists  upon  equal  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  athletics.  The  goal  statement  is  part  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Athletic  Department.  The  extent  to  which  these  purposes  are  met  by  the  athletic 
program  is  a  large  portion  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 

Administration.  The  Athletic  Director  has  the  responsibility  for  the  athletic 
program  at  USCS.  The  Athletic  Director  reports  directly  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
Director  is  assisted  by  the  Faculty  Athletic  Representative,  an  Administrative  Intern, 
and  the  Sports  Information  Director.  The  Rifle  Club-formally  the  Rifle 
Regiment-is  currently  under  reorganization.  The  club  is  the  booster  club  established 
to  promote  and  support  athletics  at  USCS. 

Faculty  influence  over  the  athletic  program  is  exercised  through  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Committee  consists  of  sue  faculty  members,  two  elected 
and  two  appointed,  and  two  student  members.  The  Athletic  Director  and  Faculty 
Athletic  Representative  serve  as  ex  officio  members.  The  Faculty  Manual  describes 
the  duties  of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  as  including  ruling  on  questions  of 
student  eligibility,  developing  a  philosophy  regarding  the  athletic  program;  athletic 
scheduling,  recoimnendations  on  conference  affiliation,  and  recommendations  for 
nominations  for  Faculty  Athletic  Representative.^  In  addition,  the  Faculty  Athletic 
Representative  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  continuity  in  the  interpretation  of 
campus,  athletic,  and  conference  regulations;  certifying  the  academic  eligibility  of 
athletes;  promoting  academic  achievement  and  ethical  standards  in  sports;  serving 
as  a  campus  delegate  to  athletic  associations  or  conferences  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Athletic  Director;  acting  as  a  liaison  between  the  faculty  and  the 
Athletic  Director;  and  assisting  in  the  search  process  for  athletic  personnel.'' 

Admissions  and  Continuation.  Admissions  policies  and  continuation  policies 
are  the  same  for  student  athletes  as  for  all  other  students.  The  grades  for  athletes 
at  USCS  are  similar  to  those  of  the  general  student  body.  In  the  fall  of  1988,  the 
average  semester  GPA  of  91  student  athletes  was  2.3,  the  same  average  GPA  of  all 
students.  In  the  spring,  the  average  GPA  for  112  athletes  was  2.2;  for  all  students 
the  average  was  2.4.  In  1988,  31  student  athletes  achieved  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  better; 
in  1989-90,  46  student  athletics  received  at  3.0  GPA  in  the  fall  semester.  In  the  fall 
of  1989,  the  average  SAT  score  for  incoming  freshman  scholarship  student  athletes 
was  over  900.     In  1988  and  1989,  student  athletes  were  awarded  Piedmont  or 
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Founder's  scholarships  for  the  first  time.   These  scholarships  are  awarded  primarily 
on  academic  achievement.   Five  athletes  are  now  recipients  of  these  awards. 

Funding  and  Budgeting.  Funding  for  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program 
comes  from  four  sources.  The  primary  source  of  funding  is  the  student  athletic  fee. 
The  distribution  of  fee  money  is  determined  by  the  Chancellor  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  1989-90,  $87.50  of  each  student's  fees  per  semester  was 
allocated  to  the  athletic  program.  The  fee  money  is  called  "designated  funds."^ 
These  designated  funds  are  distributed  across  a  number  of  subcategories  correspond- 
ing to  the  intercollegiate  sports  offered  by  USCS."  A  second  source  of  athletic 
funding  is  appropriated  money.  Beginning  in  1986-87,  a  new  budget  category  was 
estabUshed,  "Intercollegiate  Activities,"  for  appropriated  funds.  A  third  source  of 
funding  is  funds  raised  by  private  sponsors  and  contributors.  This  money  goes  to  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation;  it  is  controlled  by  the  University.  A  final  source  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  funds  is  gate  receipts  collected  at  basketball  and  soccer  events. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1989-90,  the  distribution  of  revenue  was  as  follows  (percents  do 
not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding): 


Source 

Amount 

Percent 

Student  fees 
Intercollegiate 

Athletics 
Contributions 
Gate  receipts 

$367,536 

230,780^ 
46,000 
14,000 

56 

35 
6 

2 

Total  $658,316''  100 


"The  labeling  of  some  athletic  funds  as  "designated"  allows  funds  to  be  carried  over  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next  (other  appropriated  funds  cannot  be  carried  over).  While  the  intent  of  this  budgeting 
decision  is  to  make  clear  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  intercolle^ate  athletics,  the  practice  has  an 
additional  effect:  the  division  of  funds  into  designated  and  appropriated  categories  leads  to 
misperceptions  of  the  total  amount  of  money  devoted  to  the  athletic  program.  (See  Chapter  Eight  for 
a  more  detailed  analysis  of  athletic  spending.) 

•^e  subcategories  are  Administrative  Athletics,  Men's  Basketball,  Women's  Basketball,  Cross 
Country,  Volleyball,  Soccer,  Softball,  Golf,  Men's  Tennis,  Women's  Tennis,  Men's  Baseball,  Athletic 
Training,  and  Student  Activities. 

"^Because  gate  receipts  and  contributions  are  relatively  small,  they  are  included  in  the  budget 
category  "intercollegiate  activities."  For  this  chart,  the  receipts  and  contributions  have  been  separated 
out  of  intercollegiate  activities  and  shown  as  separate  items. 

'h'otal  does  not  include  an  additional  $31,300  in  fee  waivers. 
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The  figures  show  that  almost  91  percent  of  the  revenue  for  the  athletic 
program  is  generated  by  student  fees  and  money  budgeted  for  intercollegiate 
activities.  Contributions  and  gate  receipts  together  comprise  about  8  percent  of  the 
athletic  program's  revenues.  The  1981  self-study  reported  the  same  distribution  of 
revenues  for  the  athletic  program;  however,  in  1981  student  activity  fees  made  up 
only  about  76  percent  of  athletic  revenues  while  contributions  made  up  21  percent 
and  gate  receipts  accounted  for  about  3  percent.'*  The  figures  show  an  increasing 
reliance  upon  student  activity  fees  and  other  appropriated  funds  to  provide  the 
revenue  base  for  the  athletic  program. 

For  comparison,  in  1989,  total  revenue  for  athletic  programs  for  NCAA-affili- 
ated institutions  in  Division  II  (without  football)  averaged  $797,000.  In  state- 
supported  institutions,  74  percent  of  total  revenue  for  intercollegiate  athletics  came 
from  student  activity  fees,  student  assessments,  or  government  support;  9  percent  of 
total  revenue  derived  from  ticket  sales;  and  14  percent  of  total  revenue  came  from 
contributions  from  alumni  or  other  sources;  the  remaining  3  percent  of  total  athletic 
program  revenue  derived  from  guarantees  and  options,  bowls,  tournaments,  and 
television.^ 

In  accord  with  SACS  criteria,  all  funds  used  in  the  athletic  program  are 
controlled  by  the  University  administration  and  are  a  part  of  the  regular  accounting 
and  budgeting  procedures  of  the  institution.^  Funds  are  audited  annually  as  part  of 
the  audit  of  the  whole  University  budget. 

Past  Self-Study  Recommendations.  The  1981  self-study  was  concerned  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  University  was  in  compliance  with  Title  IX  guidelines.  In 
1980-81,  59  percent  of  total  athletic  expenditures  went  to  men's  sports  with  41 
percent  to  women's  sports.  In  1989-90,  66  percent  of  all  expenditures  went  to  men's 
sports  and  34  percent  to  women's  sports.  The  differences  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  number  of  men's  sports.  An  average  of  about  $40,063  is  expended  on 
men's  sports  and  $30,825  on  women's  sports.  For  each  participant,  USCS  spends 
$2,828  for  male  athletes  and  $2,623  for  female  athletes.  Although  the  men's  sports 
receive  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  total  budget,  the  difference  between 
the  average  amount  spent  for  men's  sports  for  each  participant  and  the  average 
amount  spent  for  women's  sports  for  each  participant  is  8  percent  in  favor  of  men's 
sports.  In  1981,  the  balance  was  28  percent  in  favor  of  women's  sports.  This  figure 
is  somewhat  misleading;  in  1981,  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  support  for  women's 
sports  up  to  levels  comparable  to  the  levels  for  men's  sports,  resulting  in  the 
imbalance. 

Women  have  achieved  equity  with  men  in  terms  of  coaching  staff.  In  1989-90, 
men's  sports  had  2.5  FTE  coaches  and  women's  sports  also  had  2.5  FTE  coaches. 

Coaching  and  Remuneration.  USCS  offers  ten  intercollegiate  sports:  men's 
basketball,  women's  basketball,  soccer,  softball,  golf,  men's  tennis,  women's  tennis, 
cross  country,  baseball,  and  volleyball.  In  addition  to  the  Athletic  Director  and  office 
secretary,  in  support  of  these  sports  USCS  maintains  5.3  FTE  coaches  (for  men's  and 
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women's  basketball,  women's  tennis,  soccer,  baseball,  and  volleyball),  2  part-time 
coaches  (for  golf,  men's  tennis),  an  intern  for  softball,  a  trainer,  and  an  academic 
counselor/residence  supervisor,  for  a  total  staff  of  13.  Excluding  the  5  part-time 
positions,  the  8  full-time  staff  total  6.3  FTE  positions. 

In  the  1981  self-study  concern  was  expressed  about  remuneration  of  coaches. 
At  that  time,  some  coaches  were  salaried,  some  received  release  time  from  teaching, 
and  others  were  volunteers.  Currently,  all  coaches  are  salaried  for  their  coaching 
responsibilities.  The  allocation  of  coaching  salaries  is  in  proportion  to  time 
designated  in  specific  programs.  Three  of  the  coaches  are  faculty  members  in  the 
School  of  Education,  which  assumes  a  percentage  of  their  salaries  with  the  remainder 
borne  by  the  athletic  program.   No  other  coaches  are  paid  within  the  instructional 

budget.  .  . 

Participation.  The  ten  intercollegiate  sports  average  about  16  participants 
each.  However,  the  number  of  certified  participants  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
sport.  For  1989-90,  the  figures  are 


Sport 

Participants 

Men 

Women 

Men's  Basketball 

15 

na 

Women's  BasketbaU 

na 

13 

Cross  Country 

11 

0 

VoUeyball 

0 

15 

Soccer 

22 

0 

Baseball 

40 

0 

Men's  Tennis 

8 

na 

Women's  Tennis 

na 

8 

Golf 

10 

22 

SoftbaU 

0 

22 

Total  106  58 

In  total,  164  students  take  part  in  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program  by  active 
participation  in  a  sport.  However,  this  figure  is  inflated  by  double-counting  of  some 
students  who  participate  in  more  that  one  sport;  a  more  precise  estimate  of  the 
number  of  students  who  participate  directly  in  USCS  intercoUegiate  athletics  is  about 
154  USCS  is  close  to  national  averages  for  the  numbers  of  student  athletes  as  well 
as  for  numbers  of  sports  offered.  Nationally,  for  NCAA-affiliated  institutions  m 
Division  n  (without  football),  an  average  of  174  students  participate  as  student 
athletes;  those  institutions  field  an  average  of  11  sports.^ 

The  intercollegiate  program  generates  student  mvolvement  outside  of  dnect 
sports  participation.  Besides  the  student  athletes  involved  in  the  intercollegiate 
athletics  through  active  sports  participation,  252  students  tried  out  for  athletic 
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competition.  An  additional  40  students  tried  out  for  positions  as  cheerleaders;  12 
students  are  managers  for  teams,  2  students  are  sports  writers  for  the  campus 
newspaper,  and  4  are  student  trainers. 

The  student  survey  data  indicate  that  54  percent  of  USCS  students  have  never 
attended  an  athletic  event;  almost  80  percent  of  the  students  responding  to  the  survey 
indicate  they  attend  athletic  events  five  times  or  fewer  each  semester.  Fewer  than 
9  percent  report  having  attending  more  than  fifteen  events  each  semester.  These 
figures  correspond  closely  to  the  findings  of  the  1981  self-study.  That  study  found 
that  "of  the  students,  78  percent  seldom  or  never  attend;  11  percent  attend 
occasionally,  and  11  percent  attend  almost  always  or  frequently.'*  (The  1991  student 
survey  also  found  that  about  44  percent  of  students  do  not  participate  in  any  student 
activities  because  of  work  schedules.)  Despite  the  results  of  the  most  recent  survey, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  student  interest  in  some  of  the  intercollegiate  athletics 
programs.  In  1989,  1,000  student  tickets  for  the  final  District  Six  men's  basketball 
game  was  sold  out  in  less  than  an  hour;  an  additional  allocation  of  150  student 
tickets  were  sold  in  fifteen  minutes.^ 

Administrative  and  Faculty  Involvement.  The  faculty  survey  asked  faculty  to 
respond  to  the  statement  "faculty  involvement  in  making  athletic  policies  is 
adequate."  The  results  indicate  that  about  24  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  that  faculty  involvement  is  adequate,  while  26  percent  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree."  Fifty  percent  of  the  faculty  responded  with  "no  opinion"  or  gave 
no  response.  These  figures  mirror  the  results  of  the  1981  self-study.  The  1981  study 
found  22  percent  of  the  faculty  safisfied  with  the  faculty's  role  in  setting  policies  for 
athletic  programs,  32  percent  dissatisfied,  and  46  percent  had  no  opinion.^" 

While  the  results  of  the  faculty  survey  conducted  for  the  1991  self-study  reflect 
the  results  of  the  earlier  self-study,  when  the  1991  data  are  analyzed  by  length  of 
service  to  the  University,  the  "no  opinion"  responses  diminish  with  increasing  time 
at  the  University.  While  62  percent  of  the  faculty  with  two  or  fewer  years  of  service 
have  "no  opinion"  regarding  the  adequacy  of  faculty  involvement  in  the  athletic 
policies,  the  figure  falls  to  25  percent  for  faculty  with  more  than  ten  years'  service. 
(The  highest  level  of  "no  response"  is  found  among  those  with  six  to  eight  years  of 
service,  almost  63  percent,  but  the  total  number  of  faculty  in  this  category  of  service 
is  only  8;  the  movement  of  only  one  response  would  result  in  a  change  of  almost  13 
percent.)  Moreover,  while  fewer  than  4  percent  of  the  faculty  with  two  or  fewer 
years  of  service  "disagree"  that  faculty  involvement  in  athletic  policies  is  adequate, 
almost  46  percent  of  faculty  with  more  than  ten  years  of  experience  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"-in  fact,  almost  30  percent  fall  into  the  "strongly  disagree"  category. 
It  seems,  then,  that  length  of  service  to  the  insfitufion  erodes  uncertainty  about  the 
level  of  faculty  involvement  in  athletics  while,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  faculty  feel  faculty  involvement  in  making  athletic  policies  is 
inadequate. 
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In  short,  there  appears  to  have  been  Httle  change  in  the  last  decade  in  the 
faculty's  perception  of  its  role  regarding  athletic  programs.  In  1981,  the  self-study 
considered  the  situation  sufficiently  important  to  recommend  "that  the  appropriate 
faculty  bodies  and  administrative  officers  review  the  present  athletic  programs,  with 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  their  benefits  and  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  faculty 
control  over  matters  relating  to  them."^' 

The  low  level  of  agreement  among  the  faculty  that  they  have  adequate  say  in 
athletic  policies  and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  that  view  among  faculty  with  greater 
service  to  the  University  may  result  from  a  history  of  unsuccessful  faculty  efforts  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  athletic  poUcies.  In  November  of  1978,  the  Faculty 
Senate  approved  a  motion  calling  for  the  Athletic  Director  to  conduct  a  study  of 
budgeting  practices  for  the  athletic  program,  with  the  purpose  of  making  recommen- 
dations for  revising  and  improving  policies  and  procedures  in  fiscal  matters.  The 
study  was  to  be  submitted  for  review  to  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee.^^  The 
1981  self-study  reports  that  the  Senate  resolution  was  not  implemented.^^  There 
does,  however,  appear  to  have  been  an  administrative  response  to  the  faculty  request 
for  a  review  of  the  intercollegiate  athletics  program.  In  a  memorandum  sent  to  the 
faculty,  the  Chancellor  wrote  that 

In  response  to  faculty  concerns  about  budgeting  practices  for  the  athletic  department, 
the  Associate  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  was  given  the  additional  responsibility  of 
serving  as  Athletic  Director.  Since  the  great  bulk  of  monies  spent  on  athletics  come 
from  student  fees,  the  Associate  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  is  in  a  strategic  position 
to  effectively  control  such  expenditures. 

While  addressing  the  Senate's  concern  for  the  appointment  of  an  Athletic  Director, 
this  response  does  not  deal  with  the  specifics  of  the  resolution  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Senate  "that  the  University  initiate  a  study  of  current  budgeting  practices  for 
the  Athletic  Department."^  While,  in  fact,  no  formal  study  was  conducted, 
budgeting  practices  for  the  program  were  reviewed  by  the  acting  Athletic  Director 
in  conjunction  with  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  The  results,  however,  were  not 
reported  to  the  faculty." 

These  examples  indicate  a  breakdown  in  communications  between  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  administration's  sole  reliance  upon 
the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  the  faculty.  The 
problems  with  communication  between  different  groups  concerned  with  the  athletics 
program  is  also  apparent  in  the  decision-making  process  to  join  the  NCAA. 


*In  its  Annual  Report  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  noted  that  the  Committee  "addressed  the 
SACS  recommendation  that  athletic  funds  be  audited  annually."  See  Agenda  for  the  General  Faculty 
Meeting,  April  23,  1982,  p.  38. 
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In  1981,  uses  considered  joining  the  NCAA,  Division  II.  The  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee  was  asked  to  study  the  invitation.  The  Committee,  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  faculty,  indicated  a  number  of  problems  with  moving  toward  NCAA 
membership,  including  a  lack  of  funds  to  field  the  minimum  number  of  men's  teams 
and  a  lack  of  competition  if  few  other  schools  made  a  decision  to  join.  The 
Committee  reported  its  understanding  "that  no  move  would  be  forthcoming  in  the 
immediate  future."^^   In  fact,  no  move  was  made  to  affiliate  USCS  with  the  NCAA. 

In  1983,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  together  with  the  Budget  Review 
and  Plaiming  Committee  was  again  asked  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the 
advisability  of  USCS  joining  the  NCAA  as  a  member  of  the  Big  South  Atlantic 
Conference.  This  conference  included  three  traditional  athletic  opponents  of  USCS, 
USC-Coastal,  Winthrop  College,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 
Under  the  proposal,  the  University  would  remain  a  member  of  the  NAIA  while 
applying  for  membership  in  the  NCAA  Division  II  Big  South  Conference;  the 
"ultimate  goal"  of  the  conference  was  to  become  "an  approved  NCAA  Division  I 
Conference  with  a  membership  of  eight  institutions"  by  1986-87.*''  The  advantages 
of  membership  in  the  NCAA  as  opposed  to  affiliation  with  the  NAIA  were  described 
by  the  Chancellor  to  the  Faculty  Senate.  The  benefits  of  NCAA  affiliation  were  seen 
to  include  a  greater  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  academic  achievement  of 
student  athletes;  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  NCAA  to  cover  the  costs  of 
post-season  travel;  a  more  visible  athlefic  program;  and  a  greater  commitment  to  the 
development  of  a  broad-based  program,  encouraging  more  sports  and  heightened 
participation  among  students.*^ 

In  weighing  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  NCAA  affiliation,  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee  concluded  "that  the  benefits  are  more  of  a  probable  and 
intangible  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  are  both  evident  and  immediate  and 
we  expect,  even  greater  than  initially  estimated."*'  The  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Faculty  Senate  that 

the  University  decline  the  invitation  to  join  the  Big  South  Athletic  Conference  at  this 
time.  In  addition,  the  Committee  does  not  recommend  that  the  University  pursue 
affihation  with  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  at  the  current  time.^ 

The  Budget  Review  and  Planning  Committee,  however,  agreed  to  the  proposal  to 
join  the  Division  n  conference  "provided  that  the  current  percentage  of  the  budget 
that  is  devoted  to  instruction  and  academic  support  will  not  be  reduced  in  the 
future."^^  The  question  was  forwarded  by  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Chancellor.  Subsequently,  the  issue  was  brought  before  the  Faculty  Senate  by  faculty 
concerned  about  the  costs  of  joining  the  conference.  The  Faculty  Senate  approved 
a  resolution  opposing  affiliation  with  the  NCAA   The  resolution  reads,  in  part: 
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Whereas  the  NCAA  has  reported  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  that  NCAA 
Division  II  athletic  programs  without  football  run  an  average  annual  deficit  of  $175,000, 
and  NCAA  Division  I  programs  without  football  run  an  average  annual  deficit  of 
$299,000, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  USCS  delay  accepting  an  NCAA  invitation  until  such  time 
that  acceptance  can  be  done  without  raising  the  proportion  of  current  student  fees 
going  to  athletics  and  without  diverting  money  from  operating  costs,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution  be  sent  from  the  USCS  Faculty  Senate  to  the 
USCS  Chancellor  and  to  the  USC  Board  of  Trustees  immediately  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  along  with  any  request  for  changes  in  the  student  fees  to  accommodate  the 
proposed  move  to  NCAA. 

Following  this  resolution,  the  University  declined  the  invitation  to  join  the 
NCAA  Division  I.  However,  three  months  later,  on  April  27,  1984,  the  Chancellor, 
in  a  Memorandum  to  the  Faculty  Secretary,  wrote  that  while  USCS  would  not  then 
join  the  NCAA  Division  I,  the  University  would  begin  preparations  to  join  the 
NCAA: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  USCS  at  this  time  should  not  accept  the  invitation  to  join  the 
Big  South  nor  should  we  affiliate  immediately  with  the  NCAA.  However,  given  the 
many  advantages  of  NCAA  membership  and  of  an  eventual  conference  affiliation,  I  am 
directing  implementation  of  a  plan  to  move  our  intercoUegiate  athletic  program  in  this 
direction.  Specifically,  we  will  field  in  1984-85  teams  in  those  sports  previously  a  part 
of  the  USCS  intercoUegiate  athletic  program.  That  means  that  men's  golf  and  tennis 
and  women's  softbaU  will  be  added  to  our  current  teams.  Over  the  subsequent  foiu" 
years  \w  will  plan  to  add  the  sports  necessary  to  qualify  both  the  men's  and  women's 
programs  for  NCAA  Division  11^  membership.^ 

Apparently,  the  administration  did  not  see  the  decision  to  move  toward 
eventually  NCAA  membership  as  counter  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Faculty 
Senate.  While  the  resolution  from  the  Faculty  Senate  expressly  mentions  the 
possible  cost  of  joining  either  Division  I  or  Division  H  and  the  resolution  caUs  for 
"delay  [in]  accepting  an  NCAA  invitation,"  the  documentary  evidence  also  suggests 
that  ahnost  the  entire  discussion  on  the  question  of  NCAA  affiliation  concerned 
affiliation  with  Division  I.  Moreover,  the  movement  toward  NCAA  affiliation  m 
Division  11  involved  no  significant  increase  in  institutional  commitment  beyond  the 
commitment  akeady  required  for  NAIA  membership  whUe,  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  student  athletics  and  greater  institutional 
control  over  athletic  programs.    However,  the  administration  did  not  report  to  the 


"The  Agenda  for  the  Faculty  Senate  of  April  27,  1984  reads  "Division  I."  Given  subsequent 
recommendations  by  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee,  the  agenda  must  be  in  error.  It  is  likely  that 
"Division  11"  is  intended. 
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faculty  on  any  possible  funding  allocations  that  resulted  from  the  move  in  the 
direction  of  joining  Division  II,  nor  did  the  faculty  follow  up  on  its  resolution  to 
determine  if  the  proportion  of  student  fees  going  to  the  athletic  program  had 
changed  or  whether  money  was  diverted  from  operating  costs.  In  fact,  student 
athletic  fees  did  increase.  A  clear  determination  of  whether  or  not  funds  were 
reallocated  is  not  possible  because  of  changes  in  budgetary  categories. 

In  1985-86,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  gave  conditional  endorsement 
of  a  plan  to  move  toward  membership  in  the  NCAA: 

Contingent  upon  adequate  funding  (probably  through  an  increase  in  student  fees),  and 
provided  the  amount  of  money  for  instruction  and  academic  support  does  not  fall 
below  the  current  62  percent,  the  committee  supports  the  addition  of  Men's  Baseball 
and  Women's  Tennis  in  1985-86,  as  well  as  beginning  the  process  to  join  the  NCAA 
Division  II. 

Finally,  in  1987,  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  "unanimously  endorsed  [the 
Athletic  Director's]  proposal  that  USCS  apply  for  joint  membership  in  NCAA-NAIA, 
to  be  effective  the  next  academic  year."^  The  Committee  reported  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  recording  that  "the 
recommendation  has  been  sent  to  [the  Chancellor]."^  The  recommendation  to  the 
Chancellor  by  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  resolution  of  1984  in  which  the  Senate  itself  made  a  recommendation  on 
conference  affiliations;  in  1987,  the  Committee  made  an  announcement  to  the 
Faculty  Senate  after  the  recommendation  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Chancellor. 
While  discussion  of  the  recommendation  could  have  taken  place  at  the  Senate 
meeting,  the  recommendation  was  not  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
for  discussion. 

The  ability  of  the  faculty  to  participate  in  decisions  regarding  the  athletic 
program  is  a  requirement  of  SACS  criteria  for  accreditation: 

The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  institution  must  have  control  of  the  athletic 
program  and  contribute  to  its  ultimate  direction  with  appropriate  participation  by 
students  and  oversight  by  the  governing  board.  When  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
program  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  total  education  purpose  of  the  institution, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  assessing  the  role  and  scope  of  the  program. 

The  USCS  intercollegiate  athletics  program  is  controlled  by  the  administration 
of  the  University.  The  major  means  of  faculty  involvement  in  the  control  of  the 
athletics  program  is  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  The  Committee  has  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  some  aspects  of  the  athletic  program.  For  example,  in 
1982-83  the  Committee  worked  to  devise  procedures  for  budgeting  in  the  program. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  participated  in  the  development  of  policies  to  create 
equality  in  men's  and  women's  sports.  In  1983-84,  the  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athletic  Director,  completed  work  on  a  standard  letter  format  to  be  sent  by 
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the  athletic  coaches  to  faculty  members  introducing  student  athletes,  providing  a 
release  form  for  student  classroom  performance,  and  a  formal  request  for  classroom 
absences  in  connection  with  athletic  competition.  The  Committee  has  been  involved 
in  helping  to  revise  the  purpose  statement  for  the  athletic  program  and  in  designing 
a  process  for  making  allocations  of  the  athletic  budget  among  sports  within  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program.  The  Committee  has  also  participated  in  the  initial 
screening  of  applications  and  participated  in  interviewing  candidates  for  the  position 
of  Athletic  Director.  The  Committee  also  recommended  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Faculty  Athletic  Representative  to  keep  the  faculty  better  informed  of  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program.  In  1986,  the  Committee  made  recommendations 
concerning  the  disposition  of  student  athletics  on  academic  probation  and  the  award 
of  athletic  scholarships. 

However,  the  Committee  has  sometimes  failed  to  keep  the  Faculty  Senate 
adequately  apprised  of  developments  in  the  athletics  program.  Committee 
recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  administration  and  the  faculty  informed 
that  the  recommendation  had  been  made.  Additionally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the 
faculty  have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  help  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program  when  faculty  are  not  informed  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Informed  decisions  regarding  the  program  are  impossible  when  the 
intercollegiate  athletics  program  is  labeled  "intercollegiate  activities"  and  student  fee 
money  for  athletics  is  not  included  in  calculations  of  the  cost  of  the  athletics 
program.  (See  Chapter  Eight,  "Financial  Resources  and  Physical  Resources,"  for  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  athletics  budget). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  shares  responsibility  for  the  perception 
of  the  absence  of  faculty  control  over  intercollegiate  athletics.  By  failing  to  report 
on  the  disposition  of  two  faculty  resolutions  and  one  self-study  recommendation 
calling  for  a  study  of  the  athletic  program,  the  administration  bears  some  responsibil- 
ity for  the  faculty's  perception  that  it  has  little  control  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  has  found  itself  excluded  from  important  decisions 
regarding  the  program.  For  example,  the  Committee  was  not  involved  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Athletic  Director  in  1982.  In  its  aimual  report  for  that 
year,  the  Committee  said  "that  before  major  persoimel  changes  occur  within  the 
athletic  area,  the  Committee  should  be  consulted  or,  at  least,  informed."  "The  sense 
of  the  Committee  was  that  an  action  of  this  importance  should  have  been  discussed 
with  the  Committee  and,  at  the  very  least,  the  Committee  should  have  been  advised 
prior  to  the  public  aimouncement."^  (In  subsequent  searches  for  the  position  of 
Athletic  Director,  the  Committee  has  felt  satisfied  with  its  role). 

The  evidence  suggests  that  USCS  has  not  yet  discovered  a  means  of  ensuring 
faculty  awareness  and  involvement  in  the  management  of  the  intercollegiate  program 
sufficient  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  faculty  that  faculty  control  of  the  program  is 
adequate.  This  analysis  suggests  that  the  administration  and  the  faculty  are  both 
responsible  for  the  perception  of  inadequate  faculty  involvement  in  the  program. 
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The  faculty  has  failed  to  follow  up  on  the  disposition  of  its  recommendations 
regarding  the  program,  and  the  administration  has  failed  to  report  actions  that  have 
been  taken  in  response  to  faculty  concerns,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  program's 
budget. 


Summary 

Computer  services  are  adequate  for  most  instructional  and  administrative 
needs,  although  in  introductory  courses  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  sufficient 
computing  facilities,  both  equipment  and  laboratory  time.  USCS  offers  a  broad 
range  of  student  developmental  services.  The  programs  are  assessed  through  student 
surveys.  The  Student  Handbook  provides  information  to  students  about  student 
activities  as  well  as  student  rights  and  responsibilities.  Student  participation  in  the 
governance  of  the  University  seems  to  be  weak;  the  Student  Goveriunent  Associa- 
tion, in  particular,  does  not  appear  to  play  an  important  role  in  representing  the 
interests  of  USCS  students. 

Many  faculty  feel  they  have  insufficient  control  over  the  intercollegiate 
athletics  program.  This  perception  is  probably  the  result  of  both  faculty  and 
administrative  actions  regarding  the  athletics  program. 


Recommendations 

L  Student  Government.  Efforts  should  continue  to  be 
made  to  find  ways  to  invigorate  further  the  Student 
Govenmient  Association  in  order  to  enhance  the 
influence  of  students  in  the  governance  of  the  University. 

2.  Grievance  Procedures.  The  policies  and  procedures  for 
academic  and  non-academic  grievances  should  be 
reviewed  and  recommendations  made  for  improvements. 
The  procedures  should  be  made  as  unintimidating  as 
possible  for  students. 

3.  Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  The  duties  of  the  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee  should  be  amended  to  include  the 
sentence:  "The  Committee  forwards  to  the  Faculty 
Senate  for  Senate  consideration  recommendations  on 
conference  affiliations,  the  addition  or  deletion  of  sports, 
proposed  changes  in  the  percent  of  the  University 
budget  coming  from  student  fees  and  other  appropriated 
funds  going  to  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program,  or 
any  other  major  changes  in  athletic  policy." 
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Chapter  Seven 
Administrative  Processes 


When  we  consider  how  nearly  equal  all 
[people]  are  in  their  bodily  force,  and  even 
in  their  mental  powers  and  faculties,  till 
cultivated  by  education,  we  must  necessari- 
ly allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  con- 
sent could,  at  first,  associate  them  together, 
and  subject  them  to  any  authority. 

Hume 
Of  the  Original  Contract 


rr*  he  requirements  of  education  make  education  different  from  other  professional 
*■  activities;  consequently,  the  governance  of  an  educational  institution  differs  from 
the  governance  of  other  organizations.  Physicians  and  attorneys,  for  example, 
practice  their  professions  in  relation  to  a  single  cUent,  usually  in  regard  to  a  single 
illness  or  a  single  Utigation.  Education,  by  its  nature,  demands  that  the  client,  the 
student,  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  intellectual  viewpoints  and  a  diversity  of  cultural 
perspectives.  Such  exposure  is  accompUshed  most  readily  by  bringing  teaching 
professionals  and  students  to  one  place.  This  creates  the  need  for  educational 
bureaucracy.  Education  bureaucrats  are  called  administrators,  not  managers,  because 
they  supervise  fellow  professionals.  They  are,  thus,  only  primus  inter  pares.  To 
balance  the  need  for  order  against  the  requirement  of  professional  autonomy  is  the 
task  of  the  administrator.  The  people  who  constitute  the  University  administration 
and  the  structure  of  the  University  administration  are  the  topics  of  this  Chapter. 
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Staff  Demographics  and  Attitudes 

The  public  view  of  the  University  is  determined  largely  by  its  staff.  The 
administrative  assistants,  secretaries,  and  clerks  stand  on  the  front  lines  of  a 
University:  they  are  the  people  students  first  see  when  they  caimot  find  faculty;  they 
are  the  people  who  are  asked  for 

Table  7-1 

uses  Staff  Survey  Demographic  Characteristics, 

1981    &    1991    and   Actual    Demographics    (in 

percents) 


1981       1991     Actual 


Sex 


advice  on  courses  and  schedules 
during  the  hectic  days  of  advise- 
ment; they  are  the  people  behind 
the  desk  who  accept  the  tuition 
and  fees,  provide  the  parking 
stickers,  and  make  the  student 
identification  cards.  How  the 
staff  answers  the  telephones  and 
the  approach  taken  by  the  staff 
in  dealing  with  the  problems 
faced  by  students  color  the  atti- 
tude of  students  toward  the  Uni- 
versity. The  importance  of  staff 
and  administration  to  the  orderly 
functioning  of  the  University  and 
to  creating  the  atmosphere  of 
the  University  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. 

Table  7-1  presents  a  de- 
mographic profile  of  the  USCS 
staff.  The  figures  show  that  of 
the  staff  responding  to  the  sur- 
vey, just  over  72  percent  are 
female  while  only  one-quarter 
are  male.  Females  are,  then, 
over-represented  in  the  survey; 
only  65  percent  of  the  staff  are 
female.  Most  of  the  staff  who 
responded  to  the  survey  cu-e  be- 
tween ages  35  and  55  years, 
about  56  percent,  a  figure  identi- 
cal to  the  actual  distribution  of 

staff  members  between  these  ages.  Almost  12  percent  of  the  staff  responding  to  the 
survey  are  black  while  almost  87  percent  of  those  responding  are  white.  These 
figures  compare  closely  to  the  actual  racial  distribution  of  staff  members,  15  percent 
black  and  85  percent  white.  Those  returning  the  questionnaire  have  more  years  of 


male 

35 

26 

35 

female 

65 

72 

65 

Age 

under  25 

14 

2 

3 

25-34 

35 

28 

26 

35-44 

25 

33 

33 

45-55 

14 

23 

23 

55  or  above 

11 

12 

L5 

Race 

White 

87 

87 

85 

Black 

15 

12 

15 

Years  of  Service 

0-2 

~ 

35 

63 

3-7 

~ 

28 

15 

8-10 

- 

14 

5 

11  or  more 

4 

22 

17 

Level  of  Education 

Graduate  work 

26 

19 

14 

College  work 

40 

36 

54 

Tech./Vocational 

25 

29 

~ 

High  School 

5 

13 

25 

Less  than  High  Sch.   4 

4 

7 

Actual  data  from  USCS  Office  of  Institutional  Research.  Survey 

figures  may  not  add  to  100  percent 

because  of 

missing  responses. 
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service  than  does  the  staff  as  a  whole.  About  one-third  of  the  staff  returning  the 
survey  have  worked  for  USCS  two  years  or  less  while  about  one-fifth  have  served  the 
University  for  more  than  11  years.  In  fact,  63  percent  of  the  staff  has  been  at  USCS 
two  years  or  less.  Almost  56  percent  of  the  respondents  have  some  college  or 
graduate  work  compared  to  the  actual  figure  of  68  percent.  In  short,  while  the 
respondents  to  the  staff  survey  tend  to  have  been  at  USCS  longer  than  most  staff 
members  and  to  be  somewhat  better  educated,  the  survey  sample  seems  to  be 
reflective  of  the  whole  University  staff. 

Only  7  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  survey  classified  themselves  under 
administrative  grades  10  through  16  (lower  grades)  while  almost  38  percent  under 
grades  24  or  above.  Finally,  while  the  majority  of  the  staff,  almost  80  percent,  are 
employed  only  at  USCS,  just  over  16  percent  of  the  staff  have  part-time  jobs  outside 
of  the  University. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  most  staff  members  are  content  with 
their  jobs  at  USCS.  Over  91  percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  "USCS  is  a  good 
place  to  work,"  a  figure  almost  identical  to  the  90  percent  who  agreed  in  1981.  A 
majority  of  the  staff  who  expressed  an  opinion  indicate  satisfaction  with  their  safety 
and  comfort  at  work,  with  their  vacations  and  holidays,  and  with  sick  leave.  Over  67 
percent  feel  that  USCS  extends  equal  opportunities  in  its  hiring  practices  and  77 
percent  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree"  that  sexual  harassment  is  not  a  problem  at  USCS 
(17  percent  expressed  no  opinion).  Almost  77  percent  agree  that  their  supervisor  has 
adequate  supervisory  skills,  and  75  percent  believe  they  should  have  some  say  in  their 
supervisor's  annual  evaluation.  Almost  62  percent  of  the  staff  "agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  annual  evaluations  and  almost  59  percent 
agree  that  the  procedures  used  to  conduct  those  evaluations  are  satisfactory.  Typical 
of  comments  made  on  the  written  portion  of  the  staff  survey  are  as  follows: 

Working  conditions  have  improved  in  our  .  .  .  department.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  at 
USCS. 

I  feel  that  USCS  is  a  rewarding  and  pleasant  place  to  work. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  my  position  with  USCS  so  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  staff  members  are  not  content  with  a  number  of 
aspects  of  their  employment.  About  52  percent  of  the  respondents  "disagree"  or 
"disagree  strongly"  that  their  salaries  are  fair;  moreover,  about  47  percent  do  not 
believe  that  salary  policies  are  clearly  defined,  and  almost  57  percent  do  not  believe 
that  salary  policies  are  consistent  and  fair.  The  1981  self-study  found  that  31  percent 
of  the  staff  disagreed  that  salary  policies  were  clearly  defined  and  well  understood, 
and  43  percent  disagreed  that  salary  policies  were  consistently  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered. In  1991,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  staff,  almost  77  percent,  are  dissatisfied 
with  merit  pay  opportunities:  almost  38  percent  say  they  are  "very  dissatisfied."  This 
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dissatisfaction  may  be  the  result  of  the  widely-known  faculty  salary  adjustment  plans 
while  no  similar  plan  exists  for  staff;  it  may  result,  however,  from  salaries  that,  in 
some  cases,  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  (see  p.  262).  About  29 
percent  of  the  staff  "disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  work  responsibilities  are 
clearly  explained,  and  about  the  same  percent  of  staff  do  not  believe  that  work  is 
divided  fairly.  Over  35  percent  disagree  that  the  duties  of  administrators  are  clear 
and  generally  understood.  Finally,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  staff  "disagree"  or 
"strongly  disagree"  that  employment  safeguards  are  well  defined  and  understood;  in 
1981  the  figure  was  under  30  percent.  In  1991,  almost  40  percent  of  the  staff 
disagree  that  they  feel  free  to  voice  their  opinions  without  fear;  in  1981,  the  figure 
was  32  percent.^ 

In  short,  the  level  of  staff  dissatisfaction  on  the  dimensions  of  salaries,  fair 
administration  of  poUcies  and  work  responsibilities,  and  employee  safeguards  appears 
to  be  high.  More  important,  the  level  of  dissatisfaction  in  these  areas  has  increased 
since  1981.  In  response  to  some  areas  of  staff  dissatisfaction,  a  review  of  staff 
classification  procedures  is  currently  being  conducted  by  the  office  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Institutional  Support. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  dissatisfaction  (salary  policies,  merit  pay, 
administrative  duties,  and  workload),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  highest  level  of 
dissatisfaction  with  administrative  offices  is  with  the  Personnel  Office.  When  staff 
members  were  asked  to  indicate  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  Persoimel  Office, 
the  Purchasing  Department,  Public  Safety,  Printing  Services,  Information  Services, 
Physical  Plant  Offices,  AuxiUary  Services,  Communication  and  Mail  Services,  and 
Computer  Services,  the  average  rate  of  dissatisfaction  was  about  10  percent.  For  the 
Persormel  Office,  however,  the  level  of  dissatisfaction  was  almost  three  times  the 
average,  about  29  percent.  Written  comments  reflect  this  dissatisfaction,  both 
directly,  by  mentioning  the  Personnel  Office  by  name,  or  indirectly,  by  referring  to 
policies  and  procedures  for  which  the  Personnel  Office  is  responsible.  Typical  of 
direct  references  to  the  Office  are  these  comments: 

[Some]  individuals  in  [this  department]  have  attitude  problems,  are  deceitful  and  rude 
at  times. 

I  have  been  at  USCS  so  long  and  have  seen  so  much  unfairness,  deception,  ineptitude, 
and  callousness  that  I  caimot  be  objective  about  the  University.  The  main  source  of 
this  duplicity  has  been  the  Personnel  Office. 

Indirect  complaints  about  the  Office  include: 


^In  the  discussion  on  USCS  staffmg  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  abiUty  of  USCS  to  make 
changes  in  personnel  procedures  is  Umited  by  USC  System  connections.  Those  same  connections,  of 
course,  also  provide  employee  benefits. 
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Jobs  in  Columbia  appear  to  be  consistently  classed  at  a  higher  level  for  the  same  duties 
than  on  the  Spartcinburg  campus. 

We  need  to  have  salary  policies  updated  in  the  Stajf  Handbook  which  was  last 
published  in  198  L 

The  finding  that  there  are  perceptions  of  unfairness  and  ineptitude  in  the 
Personnel  Office  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  in 
its  examination  of  the  operation  of  the  Office  (see  page  127).  Change  has  occurred 
recently.  The  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Personnel  Office  has  been  filled  by  a 
new  Director.  In  addition,  the  appointment  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional 
Support  already  has  raised  hopes  that  necessary  changes  will  continue: 

The  Personnel  Office  has  improved  with  [the  Vice  Chancellor's]  personal  involvement. 
Please  continue. 

I  feel  that  the  areas  imder  [the  Vice  Chancellor's]  supervision  are  great!  Can  she  take 
over  the  whole  campus? 

While  employment  conditions  are  improving,  the  survey  evidence  suggests  that  there 
continues  to  be  a  need  for  more  rigorous  job  descriptions  for  staff  and  a  more 
adequate  means  of  determining  working  assigimients  and  salary  adjustments.  That 
process  has  begun.  In  1989-90,  about  $70,000  was  appropriated  for  staff  reclassifica- 
tion. 

There  also  appears  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  University  staff  with 
their  opportunities  to  obtain  advanced  education  or  job  skills.  Over  30  percent  of 
the  staff  indicated  that  they  "disagreed"  or  "strongly  disagreed"  that  "USCS  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  advance  my  education  and/or  job  skills."  Written  responses  to  the 
survey  also  indicate  some  staff  dissatisfaction  with  opportimities  for  self-improve- 
ment: 

USCS  should  provide  incentives  to  continue  education  with  either  bonuses  or  tuition 
reduction. 

I  have  not  had  any  encouragement  to  take  any  type  of  course  or  further  my  education 
since  being  at  USCS.  It  seems  that  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  there  would 
be  an  emphasis  on  continually  improving  yourself  through  courses,  seminars,  etc. 

I  would  love  a  computer  and  printer  on  my  desk.  I  feel  I  am  held  back  because  I  cant 
perform  some  of  my  work  on  a  computer. 

In  fact,  opportunities  for  staff  to  improve  their  educational  and  job  skills  do  exist. 
These  include,  for  example,  seminars  on  personnel  management  and  instruction  on 
computer  software  programs.  However,  while  opportunities  exist,  staff  members  may 
find  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  them  because  of  their  work  situation: 
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I  feel  that  provisions  should  be  made  when  there  are  luncheons,  seminars,  training 
sessions,  etc.  so  that  everyone  in  every  office  has  the  opportunity  to  attend  without 
feeling  they  are  keeping  someone  else  from  attending. 

I  was  barred  by  my  employment  from  the  educational  opportunity  provided  by  the 
state  for  persons  over  60.   USC  should  address  this  discriminatory  practice. 

[When  I  went  to  a  seminar  to  answer  telephones  as  my  supervisor  instructed,  I] 
realized  that  most  of  the  other  people  there  were  my  counterparts  from  the  other 
campuses.  And  I  should  have  been  there  attending  the  meeting  to  get  information. 
There  was  a  reception  for  these  people  after  the  seminar.   I  was  not  invited. 

There  may  be  a  gap  between  opportunities  for  staff  development  and  the  ability  of 
staff  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 


Organization  and  Administration 


The  procedures  and  policies  of  the  University  are  defined  in  two  publications, 
the  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  and  the  Faculty  Manual.  Faculty  are  provided  a 
copy  of  the  Faculty  Manual;  the  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  is  found  in  the 
offices  of  deans  and  senior  administrative  officers  so  that  any  employee  of  the 
University  has  access  to  it. 

The  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  contains  detailed  policies  and  procedures 
of  uses  and  the  USC  System;  the  Faculty  Manual  deals  with  the  rules,  policies  and 
procedures  specifically  related  to  USCS.  In  both  Manuals,  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  officer  and  senior  administrative  officials  are  defined 
clearly. 

The  organization  of  the  University  is  structured  to  accomplish  its  institutional 
mission  and  goals.  Administrative  officers  possess  credentials  and  experience 
appropriate  for  discharging  their  responsibilities.  Administrative  officials  are 
evaluated  annually  by  their  supervisors  using  an  Administrator  Performance 
Appraisal  form,  and  senior  administrators  also  are  evaluated  once  a  year  by  a  sample 
of  University  employees,  both  faculty  and  staff,  by  means  of  an  anonymous  survey 
conducted  by  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

Since  1980,  the  organization  of  the  University  has  changed.  In  response  to  the 
increased  administrative  workload  arising  from  continuous  expansion  of  student 
enrollment,  three  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  positions  were  created  in  1985,  and  two 
years  later,  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning  and  the  Director  of  Assessment  posi- 
tions were  added.  The  position  of  Vice  Chancellor  of  Institutional  Support  was 
created  in  1990.  In  1990,  with  the  addition  of  degree  programs  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  was  divided  into  the  Division  of 
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Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  and  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Associate  Chancellor's  position  (for  Admissions 
and  Graduate  Services)  has  been  eliminated. 


Descriptive  Titles  and  Terms 

Descriptive  titles  and  designations  of  administrative  and  academic  units  are 
found  in  the  USC  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual;  titles  and  administrative  units 
unique  to  USCS  are  found  in  the  USCS  Faculty  Manual.  Titles  and  descriptions  of 
the  University's  administrative  officers  are  found  below,  in  the  sections  on 
administrative  organization. 


Governing  Board 

Board  of  Trustees.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  was  chartered  by  the 
South  Carohna  General  Assembly  in  1801.  USCS  is  a  senior  college  in  the  USC 
System,  one  of  four  campuses  offering  four-year  degree  programs. 

Composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  USC  is 
composed  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or  designee),  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  (or  designee  from 
that  Committee),  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Public 
Works  (or  designee  from  that  Committee),  and  the  President  of  the  Greater 
University  of  South  Carolina  Alumni  Association.  These  five  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board.  In  addition,  the  Board  is  composed  of  seventeen  other  members 
including  one  member  from  each  of  sixteen  judicial  circuits  elected  by  the  general 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  one  at-large  member  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  makes  this  appointment  based  on  merit  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  gender,  and  strives  to  assure  that  the  membership  of  the  Board  is 
representative  of  all  citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Terms  of  Members.  The  regular  term  of  office  of  each  trustee  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  is  four  years;  however,  each  trustee  continues  to  function  as  a 
trustee  after  the  term  has  expired  until  a  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Vacancies  and  Compensation.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board  among 
the  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  fills  it  by  appointment 
imtil  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Office 
of  the  member  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term  by  appointment  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  original  appointment. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  draws  such  per  diem  and  expenses  as  are  allowed  boards, 
commissions  and  committees  of  the  state. 
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Powers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  is  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  deed  and  in  law  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  has  the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  have  perpetual  succession; 

(2)  To  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  corporate  name; 

(3)  To  have  a  common  seal  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure; 

(4)  To  make  contracts  and  to  have,  to  hold,  to  purchase  and  to  lease  real 
estate  and  personal  property  for  corporate  purposes;  and  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  personal  property  and  any  buildings  that  are  deemed  by  it 
as  surplus  property  or  not  further  needed  and  any  buildings  that  it 
may  need  to  do  away  with  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  other 
construction.  All  other  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  35  of  Title  11  of  the  1976 
Code; 

(5)  To  appoint  a  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  appoint  a 
University  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  in  the  appointment 
of  these  latter  three  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  their  terms  of  office 
and  to  fix  their  compensation; 

(6)  To  appoint  or  otherwise  provide  for  the  appointment  of  subordinate 
and  assistant  officers  and  agents,  faculty  members,  instructors  and 
other  employees  prescribing  the  terms  of  their  employment,  their 
duties,  and  fixing  their  compensations; 

(7)  To  make  bylaws  and  all  rules  and  regulations  deemed  expedient  for 
the  management  of  its  affairs  and  its  own  operations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  To  condemn  land  for  corporate  purposes  as  provided  in  Section 
59-117-70; 

(9)  To  fix  tuition  fees  and  other  charges  for  students  attending  the 
University,  but  these  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  statutes  where  the 
legislature  undertakes  to  fix  such  fees  and  charges; 

(10)  To  confer  degrees  upon  students  and  such  other  persons  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trxistees  may  be  quaUfied  to  receive  them; 

(11)  To  accept,  receive  and  hold  all  moneys  or  other  properties,  real  and 
personal,  that  may  be  ^ven,  conveyed,  bequeathed  or  devised  to  the 
University,  and  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uniwrsity  but  in 
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those  cases  where  such  money  or  property  is  received  charged  with 
any  trust  then  in  every  case  such  money  or  property  shall  be  held  and 
used  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  trust;  provided, 
however,  where  the  terms  of  any  such  trust  would  require  something 
to  be  done  other  than  merely  to  administer  the  trust  no  obligation  in 
receiving  the  trust  over  and  above  merely  its  administration  shall  be 
bmding  upon  the  University  or  the  State  except  such  as  are  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly, 

(12)  To  assign  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  additional  duties  in  any  other 
University  department  than  that  in  which  the  faculty  member  may  at 
the  time  be  working  and  without  additional  salary, 

(13)  In  all  mvestigations  touching  the  affairs  of  the  University  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  mvested  with  full  powers  to  compel  by  subpoena,  rule 
and  attachment  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  and  papers  to  be 
produced  and  read  before  such  bojird; 

(14)  To  adopt  such  measures  and  make  such  regulations  as  may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  University, 

(15)  To  appoint  for  the  University  a  board  of  visitors  of  such  number  as 
the  Board  of  Triistees  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  regulate  the  terms 
during  which  the  members  of  such  board  shall  serve,  and  to  prescribe 
the  functions  of  such  board  of  visitors; 

(16)  To  remove  any  ofGcer,  faculty  member,  agent  or  employee  for 
incompetence,  neglect  of  duty,  violation  of  University  regulations,  or 
conduct  unbecoming  a  person  occupying  such  a  position; 

(17)  To  appoint  an  executive  committee  not  exceeding  five  members  of 
the  Board  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  during  the 
interim  between  meetings  of  the  Board  but  not  the  power  to  do 
anything  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or  action  theretofore 
taken  by  the  Board,  and  the  executive  committee  shall  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  report  fully  all  action  taken  by  it  during  the 
interim;  and 

(18)  To  appoint  committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  officers  or 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University,  with  such  power  and 
authority  and  for  such  purposes  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  University  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  deem  wise. 
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Spartanburg  County  Commission  for  Higher  Education 

Composition.  The  Spartanburg  County  Commission  for  Higher  Education  is 
composed  of  ten  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
majority  of  the  Spartanburg  County  Legislative  Delegation.  The  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Spartanburg  County  Board  of  Education  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Commission. 

Terms  of  Members.  The  members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years  each  and  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Powers  and  Duties.  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts, 
make  binding  agreements,  negotiate  with  educators  and  educational  institutions  and, 
generally,  to  take  such  actions  in  its  name  as  are  necessary  to  secure  for  Spartanburg 
County  and  adjacent  areas  educational  facilities;  provided,  that  the  County  of 
Spartanburg  shall  not  be  bound  or  held  Uable  for  any  acts  of  omission  or  commission 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  by  the  provision  of  any  contract  or  agreement,  expressed 
or  implied,  except  upon  written  approval  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Spartanburg  County  Legislative  Delegation. 

The  Commission  may  solicit  funds  and  accept  donations  from  various  sources 
which  it  may  expend  in  carrying  out  its  objective. 

Compensation.  All  members  of  the  Commission  serve  without  compensation 
or  fees. 


Advisory  Committees 

Educational  Advisory  Committee.  The  Spartanburg  County  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  is  authorized  to  appoint  from  Spartanburg  County,  and  from 
adjacent  areas  as  deemed  appropriate,  an  Educational  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifteen  members  who  meet  and  consult  with  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required.  All  members  serve  without 
compensation. 

Advisory  Committees  for  Academic  Programs.  Advisory  committees  for  the 
Schools  of  Business,  Education,  and  Nursing  have  been  established  to  help  provide 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  faculty  of  the  professional  schools  and  the  members 
of  the  respective  professions  in  the  Piedmont.  The  Committees  are  sometimes  asked 
for  suggestions  about  curricular  changes  which  may  be  helpful  in  preparing  students 
for  entry  into  the  professional  fields. 

The  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  has  had  advisory  committees  in  the 
past,  including  a  few  temporary  ones  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new  majors. 
The  Science  Education  Partnership,  founded  in  January  of  1989,  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  area  industries.  Its  goals  are  focused  on  providing  advice  on 
curricular  development;  assistance  in  the  development  of  student  internships  and 
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faculty  exchange  opportunities;  creation  of  a  resource  inventory  of  experts  who  might 
be  available  for  lectures,  research  assistance,  or  mentoring;  and  provision  of  financial 
support.  The  activities  of  the  Partnership  have  included  attempts  to  develop  summer 
internships  for  students  in  industry.  Financial  contributions  to  the  Partnership  have 
been  used  to  buy  science  equipment. 

In  addition,  an  International  Education  Advisory  Committee  is  concerned  with 
increasing  the  cooperation  between  USCS  and  members  of  the  international 
community  and  fostering  the  awareness  of  international  issues  at  USCS.  Also,  a 
Continuing  Education  Advisory  Committee  meets  with  the  Director  of  Continuing 
Education  to  suggest  programs  of  interest  to  the  community  to  be  offered  for 
continuing  education  credit. 

Each  of  these  committees  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty  members  or  administrators  who  meet  with  the  advisory 
committee. 


Minority  Affairs  Advisoiy  Committee 

The  Minority  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  individuals  from  the 
surrounding  communities  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Minority  Affairs.  The  Committee  provides 
advice  and  counsel  concerning  the  efforts  of  USCS  to  create  an  envirormient  that 
promotes  equal  opportunity  for  all  individuals.  The  USCS  Committee  for  Equal 
Opportunity,  the  Minority  Affairs  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Chancellor  meet  at 
least  twice  each  year.  Other  senior  administrators  and  campus  representatives  are 
invited  to  the  Committee's  meetings  as  appropriate. 


Advisory  Council  for  Admissions  and  Graduate  Services 

The  responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Admissions  and  Graduate 
Services  is  to  advise  the  departments  of  admissions,  financial  aid  and  veterans  affairs, 
and  placement  and  alumni  affairs.  The  Council  works  to  expand  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Admissions  and  Graduate  Services  by  enhancing  contact  between  USCS 
and  the  commimity  and  fostering  the  image  of  USCS  as  an  institution  that  provides 
a  high-quaHty  education  for  students.  The  nine  members  of  the  Coimcil  serve  a  two- 
year  term;  the  Chair  is  elected  by  the  Council  members.  The  current  membership 
reflects  a  diversity  of  commtmity  leadership  from  both  private  businesses  and  public 
schools.  Membership  on  the  Council  will  be  expanded  to  include  parents  of  USCS 
students. 
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Ofllcial  Policies 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  administrative  officers,  institutional 
organization,  faculty  governance  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  University 
policies  are  published  in  the  University's  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  and  in  the 
uses  Faculty  Manual. 


Separately  Accredited  Units 

uses  has  no  separately  accredited  units. 

Administrative  Organization:   USC  System 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  USC 
System.  As  such,  the  President  has  full  charge  of  the  administrative  activities  of  the 
University.  The  President  also  serves  as  the  official  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  University  faculty, 
administrative  officers,  individual  members  of  the  staff,  student  organizations,  and 
students  on  the  other.  The  President  is  responsible  to  the  Board  for  administering 
the  educational  and  business  policies  of  the  institution,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  South  CaroUna  and  the  University  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  President  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  faculty  and  all 
faculty  committees. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  University  by  the 
System  Officers  and  administrators  described  below. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  addition  to  the  President,  is  the 
primary  Uaison  between  the  Board  and  the  University  administration  and  is 
responsible  for  providing  the  Board  with  information  and  services  necessary  to  their 
role  as  a  poUcy-making  body. 

The  Executive  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  the 
University  has  responsibility  for  the  overall  supervision  of  academic  affairs  on  the 
Columbia  Campus  and  coordination  of  system  academic  matters. 

The  Executive  Vice  President  for  Administration  has  responsibility  for  the 
overall  coordination  of  administrative  matters  throughout  the  USC  System. 

The  Senior  Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  overall  supervision  of  business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  USC  System. 

The  Senior  Vice  President  for  Development  and  Alumni  Relations  has  the 
responsibility  for  development  and  alumni  activities  for  the  USC  System. 
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The  Senior  Vice  President  for  Research  has  responsibility  for  providing 
Research  and  Development  leadership  for  the  USC  System,  and  the  external 
research  link  to  industry,  State  and  Federal  government. 

The  System  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel  provides  legal  counsel  to  the 
USC  System  and  directs  representation  of  the  USC  System  in  all  Utigation  and 
administrative  proceedings. 

The  System  Vice  President  for  Computer  Services  has  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  design,  development,  procurement,  privacy,  security,  and  delivery  of 
computing  systems,  services,  operations,  and  facilities. 

The  System  Vice  President  for  Facilities  Planning  has  the  overall  responsibility 
for  all  physical  facilities  existing  or  planned  in  the  USC  System. 

The  System  Vice  President  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Safety  plans,  imple- 
ments, and  supervises  law  enforcement  and  safety  functions  for  faculty,  staff,  students, 
and  visitors  for  the  USC  System. 

The  System  Vice  President  for  Personnel  has  the  primary  responsibihty  for  the 
development,  implementation,  and  supervision  of  comprehensive  human  resource 
management  and  affirmative  action/equal  employment  opportunity  programs  for  the 
USC  System. 

The  System  Vice  President  for  Research  promotes  awareness  and  involvement 
of  the  USC  System  in  pubhc  and  private  research  programs,  assisting  faculty  in 
developing  research  ideas,  identifying  funding  opportunities,  and  submitting 
competitive  proposals. 


Administrative  Organization  of  USCS 

Chancellor  of  USCS.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Spartanburg  is  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  of  this  Campus.  The  Chancellor  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  ChanceUor, 
who  reports  to  the  President,  is  responsible  for  the  operation  and  development  of  the 
campus,  the  implementation  of  applicable  University  policies.  The  Chancellor  is  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  faculty  of  USCS. 

The  Director  of  Strategic  Planning  is  responsible  for  coordinating  strategic  plan- 
ning for  the  University. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Minority  Affairs  is  the  affirmative 
action  officer  of  the  University,  and  coordinates  activities  of  the  USCS  Committee 
for  Equal  Opportunity  and  the  Minority  Affairs  Advisory  Committee. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  Vice  ChanceUor  for  Academic 
Affairs  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  curricular  planning  and  development  of  the  total 
educational  program,  having  overaU  responsibihty  for  the  Deans,  Ubrary,  Audio 
Visuals,  Records,  Registrar  and  Computer  Services,  Freshman  Center,  Evemng 
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School,  Adult  Learners,  Continuing  Education  and  other  academic  services.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  recommends  to  the  Chancellor  personnel  for  appointment  in  those 
areas,  and  represents  the  Chancellor  at  such  times  or  places  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Freshman  Center,  Evening  School,  Adult 
Learners  Program  and  Continuing  Education  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  and  is  responsible  for  implementation  of  policies  and  procedures 
relative  to  the  counseling  and  advisement  of  freshmen  and  students  with  less  than  30 
semester  hours  of  academic  credit;  supervises  the  tutoring  laboratory.  Adult  Learners 
Program  and  developmental  grants;  and  is  responsible  for  implementation  of  policies 
and  procedures  relative  to  the  offering  of  courses  for  non-academic  credit. 

The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  and  Administrative  Computer 
Services  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  is  responsible  for  policies,  procedures  and 
supervision  of  both  the  Academic  and  Administrative  Computer  Services. 

The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Records  and  Registration  reports  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs;  and  is  responsible  for  implementation  of  policies 
and  procedures  relative  to  academic  records,  for  maintenance  of  academic  records, 
and  for  both  computer-assisted  and  manual  registration. 

The  Deans  of  Schools  are  appointed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  confirmed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  President.  The  dean  is  the  chief 
academic  administrator  of  the  school  concerned,  and  is  responsible  for  the  personnel 
and  program  administration  within  the  school.  The  dean  reports  directly  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  The  duties  of  the  dean  include  reviewing  curricula  and  programs  in  the 
school,  nominating  division  chairs,  assistant  deans,  or  program  directors  and  assigning 
their  duties,  supervising  the  use  of  funds,  space,  and  equipment.  The  Dean  also 
supervises  the  preparation  of  the  school  budget.  The  dean  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

The  Dean  of  Library  Services  is  responsible  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  policies  and  procedures  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  Library.  The  Dean  supervises  the  Library  staff  and  works  with  the  faculty 
to  provide  student  orientafion  programs  on  library  use. 

The  division  chairs,  assistant  deans,  or  program  directors  are  appointed  by  joint 
consideration  of  the  faculty  and  administration,  and  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  division  chairs,  assistant  deans,  or  program 
directors  have  administrative  responsibilities  for  their  respective  academic  units. 
They  exercise  direct  supervision  of  the  faculty  and  the  academic  programs  in 
accordance  with  general  instructions  from  the  dean.  They  nominate  persoimel  to  be 
appointed  as  fuU-time  and  part-time  faculty,  initiate  curricular  changes,  scheduling, 
and  curricula  evaluation  with  their  academic  units. 

The  Director  of  International  Education  coordinates  academic  and  extracurric- 
ular programs  related  to  international  issues. 
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The  Director  of  Audiovisuah  is  responsible  for  providing  to  faculty  and  students 
all  audiovisual  services  which  are  related  to  production  of  materials  and  distribution 
of  materials. 

The  Director  of  Assessment  is  responsible  for  collecting  and  analyzing 
institutional  data,  and  coordinating  assessment  programs  of  the  University. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Institutional  Support  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Vice  Chancellor  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  Student  Services, 
Persoimel,  Physical  Plant,  Business  Affairs,  Information  Services,  Admissions,  and 
Graduate  Services. 

The  Acting  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students 
reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support  and  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  supervision  of  student  services  and  student  activities. 
This  supervision  includes  counsehng  and  career  development,  programs  for  student 
recruitment,  and  the  development  and  retention  of  minority  students. 

The  Assistant  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs  is  the  controller  of  the  University, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  financial  accoimting,  purchasing  and  budgeting  functions 
for  Federal,  State,  and  County  funds. 

The  Director  for  Information  Services  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Institutional  Support.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  all  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Spartanburg  and  its  programs. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional 
Support,  and  is  responsible  for  the  admissions  program,  including  plaiming  and 
implementing  strategy  for  recruiting  students,  counseling  applicants,  and  supervising 
the  admissions  process. 

The  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid  and  Veterans  Affairs  reports  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support,  and  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
policies  and  procedures  relative  to  the  awarding  of  student  financial  assistance 
including  veterans'  benefits.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  supervision,  plaiming, 
organizing,  and  directing  the  office  of  Financial  Aid  and  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional 
Support,  and  is  responsible  for  the  personnel  program  and  occupational  functions, 
including  classification  and  compensation  of  persoimel,  recruitment,  hiring,  processing 
benefits,  and  payroll. 

The  Chief  of  Maintenance  reports  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional 
Support,  and  is  responsible  for  developing  programs,  practices,  and  procedm-es  for 
proper  maintenance  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Development.  The  Vice  Chancellor  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Vice  Chancellor  is  the 
chief  development  officer  of  the  University  with  responsibility  for  all  fund-raising 
activities.  The  Associate  Chancellor  for  Development  is  responsible  for  all  major  gift 
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programs  of  the  University,  including  foundations  and  corporate  support,  as  well  as 
planned  and  deferred  giving.  In  addition,  the  Associate  Chancellor  for  Development 
is  responsible  for  the  Annual  Fund  and  serves  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation. 


Formal  Mechanisms  of  Campus  Communication 

The  administration  maintains  communication  throughout  the  University  by 
means  of  diverse  channels.  The  Chancellor  meets  with  a  variety  of  groups  on  a 
regular  basis  through  which  policies  and  procedures  are  communicated.  He  also  uses 
The  Register  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  throughout  the  campus. 
The  Register  is  a  weekly  campus  publication  sent  to  every  employee  and  office  on 
campus.  It  contains  a  calendar  of  events,  official  notices,  including  new  or  changed 
policies  and  procedures,  and  a  bulletin  board  of  special  activities  of  faculty  and  staff. 
The  councils  and  committees  used  by  the  Chancellor  for  advice  and  as  conduits  to 
the  campus  in  general  are  listed  below: 

Administrative  Council  The  Council  is  composed  of  top  administrators  who 
meet  monthly  to  discuss  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  University  and  to  develop 
policies  and  plans  to  address  them. 

Development  Council  The  Development  Council  is  a  group  of  administrators 
and  deans  who  meet  monthly  to  discuss  and  plan  economic  development  activities 
of  the  campus  and  in  the  community. 

Equal  Opportunity  Committee.  The  Committee  consists  of  two  students, 
faculty,  unclassified  administrators,  and  classified  staff  who  seek  to  create  an 
environment  at  USCS  in  which  all  individuals  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talents  to  the  fullest  and  to  participate  fully  in  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  institution. 

Staff  Advisory  Committee.  The  Committee  is  made  up  of  six  staff  members 
who  meet  with  the  Chancellor  to  communicate  suggestions  and  reconmiendations 
pertaining  to  staff  welfare.  In  general,  areas  of  committee  responsibility  include  (1) 
poUcies  and  procediu^es  regarding  staff  personnel;  (2)  policies  regarding  employment 
benefits,  and  retirement;  (3)  general  staff  morale. 

Persormel  Advisory  Committee.  The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of  six 
members  serving  one  to  three-year  terms.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  act 
as  a  conduit  to  and  from  staff  persormel  regarding  personnel  concerns,  policies  and 
procedures;  it  makes  reconmiendations  directly  to  the  Chancellor.  Its  deliberations 
and  recommendations  will  not  supersede  the  estabUshed  grievance  procedures  for 
classified  employees. 

Faculty  Advisory  Committee.  The  Faculty  Advisory  Conunittee  is  a  standing 
conmiittee  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Faculty  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary-elect,  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  one  Faculty  Senate  member 
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from  each  voting  unit  not  represented  by  the  senate  officers.  The  elected  members 
serve  one  year  terms.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
agenda  for  faculty  senate  meetings  and  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  relative  to 
faculty  governance  issues. 

Faculty  Senate.  The  Senate  is  elected  by  the  faculty  of  each  academic  unit. 
The  Faculty  Senate  serves  as  a  legislative  body  representing  the  faculty. 

General  Faculty  Meetings.  Meetings  of  the  whole  faculty  are  held  in  Septem- 
ber and  April.  The  Chancellor  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty. 

Student  Government  Association  meetings.  The  full  Senate  of  the  Student 
Govenmient  Association  meets  every  other  Monday.  The  Senate  consists  of 
representatives  from  each  class  and  on  campus  clubs  who  discuss  student  interests 
and  problems. 

Student  Government  Association  Officers  and  Class  Presidents.  This  group  of 
student  officers  and  the  four  class  presidents  meets  every  Monday  that  the  full  senate 
is  not  meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  set  the  agenda  for  Student 
Govenmient  Association  meetings  as  well  as  to  provide  leadership  to  that  group. 
This  group  meets  with  the  Administrative  Council  twice  a  semester. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  meets  monthly  with  the  administra- 
tors who  report  to  him.  Informal  and  scheduled  formal  meetings  occur  as  needed. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Deans  Council,  consisting  of  academic  deans. 

The  Deans  maintain  both  formal  and  informal  communication  channels  in 
their  schools  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms.  For  instance,  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  Dean  holds  weekly  meetings  with  the  Division  Chairs, 
the  Director  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  and  the  Coordinator  of  the  Academic  Skills 
Program.  These  weekly  staff  meetings  provide  a  primary  mechanism  for  communica- 
tion. Chairs  then  commimicate  the  information  to  the  faculty  of  each  Division.  The 
Dean  often  sends  School-wide  memoranda,  and  Chairs  send  Division-wide  memoran- 
da to  assure  dissemination  of  information.  In  addition,  the  School  holds  School-wide 
meetings  two  or  three  times  each  semester.  Each  year  the  Dean  also  meets  with  the 
faculty  representing  each  Division  to  revise  the  School's  strategic  plan.  Other  special 
procedures  for  commimication  include  folders  prepared  for  all  new  faculty  on  policies 
and  procedures,  and  occasionally  folders  for  all  faculty  with  new  policies,  procedures, 
and  information.  These  are  generally  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  semesters.  The 
Dean's  secretary  is  responsible  for  communicating  with  division  secretaries  on  general 
information  and  policy  changes.  The  Dean  also  meets  with  the  secretaries  "in 
retreat"  one  afternoon  each  summer  to  discuss  problems  and  policy  changes. 
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Administrative  Compensation 

The  salaries  of  top  USCS  administrators  for  the  period  1985  to  1990  are  found 
in  Table  7-2.  The  figures  indicate  the  total  growth  in  salaries  for  all  administrators 
over  the  five-year  period  averaged  18  percent.  After  the  Chancellor,  the  largest  total 
percent  increase  in  the  period  was  for  the  Dean  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  over 
22  percent,  although  much  of  that  increase  is  attributable  to  a  large  gain  between 
1988-89  and  1989-90.  The  third-highest  gain  was  made  for  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Business,  almost  21  percent.  The  smallest  percent  increase  was  for  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  an  increase  of  just  over  11  percent. 

Table  7-2 

Salaries  of  Top  USCS  Administrators,  1985-1990  (in  thousands) 


1985- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

Percent 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Increase 

Chancellor 

71.5 

75.1 

75.1 

81.1 

87.6 

22.5 

Vice  Chancellor 

Academic  Affairs 

-- 

62.0 

63.6 

68.6 

74.1 

19.5 

Vice  Chancellor 

Institutional  Support 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

58.0 

- 

Dean  of  Business 

583^ 

59.5 

61.0 

64.3 

70.5 

20.9 

Dean  of  Education 

53.1 

55.2 

56.6 

583 

59.0^ 

11.1 

Dean  of  Humanities  & 

Sciences 

50.0^ 

51.8 

53.0 

54.6 

61.2 

22.4 

Dean  of  Nursing 

57.6 

593 

60.8 

62.6 

64.5 

12.0 

Dean  of  the  Library' 

~ 

~ 

~ 

46.0 

46.0 

" 

^Dean  of  Business  was  Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affaire,  1985-86. 
A  new  Dean  assumed  the  position  in  this  year. 

'salary  for  Dean  of  Humanities  &  Sciences  given  as  highest  interval  for  1985-86.  Dean  of  Library  salary  for 
all  years  given  as  highest  interval. 

DaU  from  USC  Systems  Personnel  Office.  


Table  7-3  compares  the  salaries  of  top  USCS  administrators  with  the  salaries 
for  administrators  in  public  general  baccalaureate  institutions  and  pubUc  comprehen- 
sive institutions  for  1988-89.  The  figures  for  baccalaureate  and  comprehensive 
institutions  are  from  College  and  University  Personnel  Association  publication  1989- 
90  Administrative  Compensation  Survey.  The  Survey  classifies  USCS  as  a  general 
baccalaureate  institution.  However,  general  baccalaureate  institutions  "are  primarily 
undergraduate  colleges  that  are  less  selective  and  award  more  than  half  of  their 
degrees  in  liberal  arts  fields."  These  schools  have  fewer  than  1,500  students.  USCS 
appears  to  fit  more  nearly  the  definition  of  comprehensive  institutions,  institutions 
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awarding  "more  than  half  of  their  baccalaureate  degrees  in  two  or  more  occupational 
or  professional  disciphnes,"  often  offering  graduate  education  through  the  master's 
degree,  with  an  enrollment  of  between  1,500  and  2,500  students.'  Table  7-3  presents 
figures  for  both  baccalaureate  and  comprehensive  institutions. 

Table  7-3 

uses  Top  Administrator  Salaries  Compared  to  National  Salaries  for  National 

General  Baccalaureate  and  Comprehensive  Institutions,  1989-90  (in  dollars) 


G«ii. 

Comp. 

% 

Positioo 

uses 

Bacc.^ 

InsL^ 

Diff.' 

Chancellor 

87,576 

84,423 

90,200 

-6.8 

Vice  Chancellor 

Academic  Affairs 

74,124 

60,000 

69,000 

7.4 

Vice  Chancellor 

Institutional  Support 

58,000 

49,210 

52,050 

11.4 

Dean  of  Business 

70,487 

47,355 

61,700 

14.2 

Dean  of  Education 

59,000 

49,160 

57,516 

2.6 

Dean  of  Nursing 

64,462 

48,000 

46,860 

37.5 

Dean  of  Humanities  & 

Sciences 

61,195 

45,000 

61,500 

0.0 

Dean  of  the  Library 

46,000 

na 

na 

^Budgets  of  $10.7  to  $17.1  milUon. 
Budgets  of  less  than  $25  million. 

Difference  between  USCS  salaries  and  comprehensive  institutions. 
See  text  on  problems  of  comparability  for  this  position. 


The  figures  show  that  top  USCS  administrative  salaries  are  above  national 
medians  for  both  general  baccalaureate  and  comprehensive  institutions  for  all 
positions  except  for  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  In  the  case 
of  Chancellor,  USCS  falls  behind  the  national  median  for  comprehensive  institutions 
by  almost  7  percent.  However,  the  salary  figure  for  the  Chancellor  does  not  include 
an  additional  $10,000  contributed  by  the  Carolina  Research  and  Development 
Foundation.^  The  addition  of  this  money  raises  the  Chancellor's  compensation  to 
just  under  $98,000,  above  the  figures  for  both  general  baccalaureate  and  comprehen- 
sive institutions.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  aity  possible  additional  compensa- 
tion received  by  other  chief  executives  would  not  be  included  in  the  CUPA  figures. 

In  all  positions  other  than  Chancellor,  USCS  is  ahead  of  national  medians  for 
both  sets  of  institutions.  The  salary  of  the  Dean  of  Hmnanities  and  Sciences  is 
almost  identical  to  the  median  salary  for  similar  positions  in  comprehensive 
institutions;  the  second  smallest  percent  above  national  medians  is  for  the  Dean  of 
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Education,  almost  3  percent  above  the  national  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dean  of  Nursing  is  above  the  national  median  by  almost  38  percent. 

The  small  number  of  cases  makes  national  comparisons  with  the  Dean  of  the 
uses  Library  impossible.  However,  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Dean  under 
intervals  determined  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  $46,000;  for  comprehensive 
institutions  with  similar  FTE  enrollment  to  USCS  (not  shown  in  the  Table),  the 
median  salary  for  Dean  of  the  Library  is  $47,395.  The  national  figure  places  the 
Dean  of  the  USCS  Library  at  least  $1,395  lower  than  the  national  median. 

A  fair  comparison  to  national  figures  for  the  USCS  position  of  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support  is  not  possible.  The  USCS  position  includes  the 
responsibilities  of  Chief  Business  Officer  (administration  and  financial  affairs, 
physical  plant  management,  personnel  services).  Chief  Administration  Officer 
(purchasing,  auxiliary  enterprises,  property  management),  and  Executive  Vice 
President  (responsible  for  the  direction  of  all  operations  of  the  institution).  The 
median  salary  for  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  for  comprehensive  institutions  with 
budgets  below  $25  million  or  less  is  $70,000;  for  Chief  Business  Officers  the  median 
figure  is  $65,000.  This  comparison  places  the  salary  of  the  USCS  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Institutional  Support  ($58,000)  considerably  below  median  salaries  for  other 
administrators  at  comparable  institutions  performing  similar  functions. 

The  pattern  of  administrative  salaries  at  USCS  differs  from  the  national 
pattern.  With  the  exception  of  the  salary  for  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  the 
differences  seem  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  two  factors:  first,  the  number  of  years 
of  prior  experience  before  coming  to  USCS  and,  second,  the  market  place  rate  of 
salary  increases,  which  exceeds  the  USCS  rate  of  increase.  The  salary  for  the  Dean 
of  Nursing,  while  higher  than  the  figures  reported  by  CUPA,  appears  to  lie  between 
50th  and  75th  percentile  for  Deans  of  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  south  and 
between  the  25th  and  50th  percentile  for  Deans  of  baccalaureate  programs  in 
metropolitan  areas  inside  the  city  limits.^ 

Average  salaries  by  administrative  level  and  changes  in  salary  for  the  years 
1985  through  1990  are  presented  in  Table  7-4.  The  figures  indicate  that,  in  general, 
growth  in  salaries  has  been  greatest  among  upper-level  administrators  while  the  least 
growth  has  been  among  staff  personnel.  Among  administrators,  academic  deans 
posted  the  smallest  gains  above  inflation,  an  increase  of  less  than  2  percent.  The 
largest  gains  among  administrators  was  made  by  Directors  and  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellors  ("Other  administrators"  in  Table  7-4),  a  real  increase  of  11  percent.  The 
largest  gain  in  average  salaries  was  made  by  protective  services  persoimel,  a  gain  of 


^Report  on  1989-1990  Salaries  of  Deans  in  Baccalaureate  and  Graduate  Programs  in  Nursing. 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  p.  6. 
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almost  18  percent  above  the  cost  of  living.  (In  this  same  period,  average  faculty 
salaries  at  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  made  no  gains  against  the  cost  of  living 
while  the  average  salary  of  associate  professors  increased  almost  13  percent  above 
the  cost  of  living.  See  Chapter  Five,  Table  4-11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
salaries  for  paraprofessionals  and  secretarial  and  clerical  staff  lost  ground  when 
compared  to  the  cost  of  living.  Paraprofessional  salaries  declined  by  1.9  percent  and 
secretarial  and  clerical  salaries  declined  by  almost  4  percent  in  real  terms  during  the 
five-year  period.  The  greatest  decrease,  however,  was  among  service  and  mainte- 
nance persoimel;  this  group  suffered  almost  a  19  percent  decline  in  real  income 
between  1985  and  1990. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  the  decline  in  real  income  among  lower-level  staff 
personnel  may  be  their  relatively  short  tenure  at  the  University.  As  the  figures  in 
Table  7-1  show,  about  63  percent  of  staff  personnel  have  been  at  USCS  less  than  two 
years.  However,  a  decline  in  real  income  of  almost  one-fifth  among  maintenance 
personnel  and  declines  in  real  income  of  2  and  4  percent  among  paraprofessionals 
and  secretarial  and  clerical  staff  should  be  a  cause  for  concern.  These  declines  go 
far  in  explaining  the  high  levels  of  staff  dissatisfaction  with  their  ovm  salaries,  in 
particular,  and  with  salary  policies,  in  general  (see  page  241). 


Administrative  Growth 

Table  7-5  presents  the  changes  in  number  and  percent  of  administrative 
personnel  by  educational  and  general  categories  between  1984  and  1989  for  USCS 
and  other  public  institutions  in  South  Carolina.  While  the  1989  CHE  figures  for 
South  Carolina  State  College  and  Lander  College  are  incomplete  (omitting 
employment  in  most  educational  and  general  categories  for  South  Carolina  State,  and 
teaching  positions  for  Lander),  the  data  are  sufficient  to  make  a  number  of  observa- 
tions. 

The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  personnel  employed  at  USCS  has 
increased  by  35  percent  over  the  five-year  period  from  1984  to  1989.  The  greatest 
growth  in  personnel  at  USCS  has  been  in  the  area  of  student  services.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  student  services  has  increased  from  nineteen  in  1984  to 
thirty-seven  in  1989,  a  95  percent  increase.  Only  at  USC-Coastal  was  increase  in 
student  services  personnel  greater  than  at  USCS,  a  total  of  106  percent  in  the  five- 
year  period.  The  second  fastest  growing  area  at  USCS  for  the  period  was  public 
service,  up  a  total  of  65  percent  in  five  years.  The  area  with  the  least  growth  at 
USCS  was  academic  support,  which  declined  by  2  percent.  While  the  decline  in 
academic  support  personnel  at  USCS  represents  the  loss  of  only  one  individual, 
USCS  was  the  only  public  institution  in  the  state  to  have  lost  personnel  in  the 
academic  support  area,  the  smallest  growth  occurring  at  Lander,  an  increase  of  15 
percent. 
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Table  7-5 

Numbers  of  FTE  Employees  in  Fall  1984  and  Fall  1989  and  Percentage  Change 


S.C. 

ColL 

Francis 

use- 

use- 

Ejq>endihire 

Citadel 

SI. 

Winthrop 

Chas. 

Marion 

Lander 

Aiken 

Coast 

uses 

1984 

Instruction 

teaching 

161 

208 

208 

240 

119 

105 

103 

122 

115 

non-teaching 

36 

57 

70 

55 

24 

11 

16 

22 

18 

Research 

4 

28 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Public  Service 

2 

51 

26 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

16 

Academic  Support 

30 

75 

58 

51 

28 

17 

17 

16 

23 

Student  Services 

48 

55 

52 

46 

30 

18 

17 

17 

19 

Inst'al.  Support 

90 

91 

109 

125 

41 

38 

24 

23 

28 

Physical  Plant 

66 

89 

90 

100 

56 

37 

17 

23 

20 

Auxiliary  Services 

101 

90 

61 

38 

13 

8 

3 

1 

2 

Total 

539 

743 

677 

658 

313 

233 

197 

4 

240 

Undergrad.  FTEs 

2453 

3,427 

3,979 

4342 

2,486 

1,955 

1,433 

2,148 

1,849 

1989 

Instruction 

teaching 

166 

177 

257 

282 

174 

na 

128 

168 

146 

non-teaching 

39 

0 

107 

52 

31 

21 

20 

38 

23 

Research 

0 

0 

26 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Public  Services 

2 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

26 

Academic  Support 

63 

0 

71 

60 

35 

20 

21 

27 

22 

Student  Services 

31 

0 

61 

41 

38 

24 

29 

35 

37 

Inst'al.  Support 

85 

0 

107 

108 

67 

45 

27 

47 

40 

Physical  Plant 

91 

0 

91 

112 

74 

43 

23 

50 

27 

Auxiliary  Services 

104 

0 

66 

39 

24 

12 

3 

6 

2 

Total 

581 

177 

815 

697 

442 

165 

260 

378 

323 

Undergrad.  FTEs 

2469 

3,719 

4,126 

5415 

3,239 

1,990 

1,969 

3,301 

2462 

Percent  Change 

Instruction 

teaching 

3 

-15 

24 

18 

47 

na 

25 

37 

27 

non-teaching 

8 

na 

54 

-5 

28 

88 

25 

74 

28 

Research 

-100 

na 

42 

3 

-100 

0 

-100 

na 

0 

Public  Services 

0 

na 

13 

0 

-100 

0 

17 

na 

65 

Academic  Support 

107 

na 

23 

17 

24 

15 

23 

66 

-2 

Student  Services 

-36 

na 

17 

-11 

27 

33 

68 

106 

95 

Inst'al.  Support 

■6 

na 

-17 

-14 

64 

20 

13 

106 

44 

Physical  Plant 

38 

na 

1 

12 

33 

18 

35 

117 

35 

Auxiliaty  Services 

3 

na 

8 

3 

85 

50 

0 

500 

0 

Total 

8 

-73 

20 

6 

41 

-29 

96 

69 

35 

FTE  10  9  4  27  30  0  37  54  39 

Data  from  CHE  Statistical  Abstracts,  April  1985  and  March  1990.  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Several  factors  help  to  explain  the  growth  in  USCS  personnel.  First,  USCS 
increasingly  has  assumed  greater  responsibility  for  many  aspects  of  the  institution  that 
previously  were  the  responsibility  of  the  USC  System.  For  example,  the  shift  in 
accountability  for  financial  aid  reporting  from  USC-Columbia  to  USCS  has  placed 
a  greater  demands  upon  USCS  personnel  (in  fact,  there  are  probably  too  few 
personnel  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office  given  the  additional  duties  of  the  office). 
Second,  the  imposition  of  changed  and  more  complex  admissions  standards  has 
required  a  larger  staff  in  the  USCS  Admissions  Office.  Third,  the  absence  of  a 
carefully  designed  plan  for  the  institution's  growth  over  most  of  the  last  decade  may 
have  allowed  the  incremental  increases  in  staff  without  attention  to  the  most  efficient 
and  best  use  of  existing  persormel.  Fourth,  it  must  be  noted  that  while  the  USCS 
increases  in  student  services  are  higher  than  the  changes  in  most  of  the  institutions, 
they  remain  behind  changes  at  USC-Coastal  in  the  categories  of  student  service, 
institutional  support,  and  physical  plant,  as  well  as  behind  increases  at  USC-Aiken 
for  public  service  personnel,  Winthrop's  increase  in  research,  and  the  Citadel's 
increase  in  academic  support.  Some  of  the  growth  in  student  services  and 
institutional  support  may  reflect  a  growth  in  the  needs  of  USCS  students,  as  well  as 
a  growth  in  the  numbers  of  students,  themselves.  In  the  period  between  1984  and 
1990  the  number  of  FTE  students  enrolled  at  USCS  increased  by  almost  39  percent. 
This  rate  of  growth  was  second  only  to  that  of  USC-Coastal,  which  increased  its 
number  of  FTE  students  by  almost  54  percent.  Finally,  the  growth  in  student 
services,  public  service,  and  in  institutional  support  personnel  at  USCS  may  reflect 
artificially  low  numbers  of  staff  personnel  in  these  areas  in  1984. 

Nevertheless,  growth  rates  of  95,  65,  and  44  percent  in  a  five  year  period  must 
be  a  cause  of  concern.  The  1981  self-study  pointed  out  that  institutional  support 
costs  at  USCS  were  greater  than  similar  costs  at  other  institutions.  In  1991,  the 
growth  in  personnel  in  the  student  services  area  together  with  the  budgetary  increases 
in  student  services  area  (see  page  281)  appears  to  indicate  that  institutional  support 
growth  continues  to  be  disproportionately  rapid,  but  an  additional  area  of  area  of 
concern  is  student  services. 


Recommendations 

L  Staff  Salaries.  Examination  of  the  salary  structure  for 
University  staff  should  be  continued.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  areas  where  staff  salaries 
appear  not  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

2.  Personnel  and  Staffing.  The  distribution  of  staffing 
across  the  University  should  be  examined. 
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Responsibilities  for  the  program  of  institutional  advancement  at  USCS  are 
divided.  Development  and  fund  raising  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 
Chancellor  for  Development.  Alumni  affairs  and  publications  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support.  In  identifying  priorities  for  the 
development  of  outside  resources,  the  Associate  Chancellor  is  advised  by  the 
Development  Council,  chaired  by  the  Chancellor  and  including  the  Vice  Chancellors 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Institutional  Support,  the  academic  deans,  the  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Economic  and  Community  Development,  the  Athletic  Director,  the 
Director  of  Sponsored  Programs,  Contracts  and  Grants,  and  the  Director  for 
Strategic   Plaiming. 

In  general,  private  gifts  for  the  institution,  including  those  for  athletics,  are 
solicited  by  or  through  the  Carohna  Piedmont  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  charitable 
organization  which  accepts  and  administers  gifts  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  use  of 
USCS.  The  Associate  Chancellor  for  Development  serves  as  executive  director  of 
the  foundation.  The  foundation  board  is  made  up  of  business  cind  professional 
leaders  from  throughout  the  upstate  of  South  Carolina,  including  USCS  alumni.  A 
USCS  faculty  member  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board.  The  Carolina 
Piedmont  Foundation  had  a  net  worth  of  over  one  million  dollars  at  the  close  of  its 
most  recent  fiscal  year  (1988-89). 

The  sources  of,  amounts  of,  and  percent  change  in  contributions  to  the 
Piedmont  Foundation  from  1986  through  1989  are  found  in  Table  7-6.  The  figures 
show  that  the  largest  source  of  contributions  to  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation 
for  the  last  four  years  has  been  corporations.  Corporate  giving  has  averaged  about 
35  percent  of  total  contributions;  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  corporations 
has  increased  almost  3  percent  in  the  four-year  period.  The  second  largest  source 
of  funds  has  been  individuals,  followed  by  foimdations,  and  faculty  and  staff 
contributions.  Alnmni  remain  a  relatively  small  source  of  contributions  to  the 
Foundation,  averaging  about  3  percent  of  the  total  contributions.  The  lower  level  of 
alumni  giving  is  probably  attributable  to  the  young  age  of  the  institution;  USCS  has 
been  producing  graduates  only  since  1970.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
contributions  has  remained  fairly  consistent  from  1986  to  1989.  Overall,  the  table 
shows  that  giving  to  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation  has  increased  about  83 
percent  in  the  last  four  years,  from  a  little  over  $300,000  in  1986  to  over  $550,000  in 
1989. 

A  comparison  of  faculty  contributions  to  the  Family  Fimd  for  the  four-year 
use  System  schools  is  presented  in  Table  7-7.  The  figures  indicate  that  in  most  of 
the  last  four  years  per  capita  giving  to  the  Family  Fund  by  the  faculty  and  staff  of 
USCS  has  been  between  per  capita  giving  by  faculty  and  staff  at  USC-Aiken  and 
USC-Coastal.   In  1989,  USCS  faculty  and  staff  gave  about  $100  per  capita;  faculty 
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and  staff  at  USC-Aiken  contributed  about  $150  dollars  per  capita  and  faculty  and 
staff  at  USC-Coastal  contributed  around  $70  each.  (The  picture  is  confused 
somewhat  by  a  large  one-time  gift  made  by  a  faculty  member  at  USC-Coastal  in 

1987). 

Table  7-6 

Sources,  Amounts,  and  Percent  Change  in  Contributions  to  the  Piedmont 

Foundation,  1986-1989 


Source 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

%Chg. 

Dollar  ContributioDS 

Alumni 

6,914 

9,457 

16,105 

16,840 

143.6 

Faculty/Staff 

16,006 

23,500 

25,422 

29,882 

86.7 

Individuals 

19,793 

38,294 

59,661 

166,020 

138.8 

Corporations 

205,402 

144,261 

195,174 

211,630 

3.0 

Foundations 

17,419 

29,036 

49,671 

56,%3 

227.0 

Other 

5,016 

4,615 

3,975 

3,800 

-75.8 

Interest 

33,293 

30,412 

41,747 

71,000 

1313 

Total 


$303,843  $279^75  $391,755  $556,135 


83.0 


Percent  of  Total 


Alumni 

Faculty/Staff 

Individuals 

Corporations 

Foundations 

Other 

Interest 


23 

3.4 

4.1 

3.0 

53 

8.4 

6.5 

5.4 

6.5 

13.7 

15.2 

29.9 

67.6 

51.6 

49.8 

38.1 

5.7 

10.4 

12.7 

10.2 

1.7 

1.7 

1.0 

0.7 

11.0 

10.9 

10.7 

12.8 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


The  increase  in  the  rate  of  giving  by  faculty  and  staff  on  the  three  campuses 
differs  greatly,  however.  Between  1986  and  1989,  per  capita  giving  among  the  USC- 
Aiken  faculty  and  staff  increased  by  20  percent  and  among  the  USC-Coastal  faculty 
and  staff  by  5  percent.  Among  USCS  faculty  and  staff,  per  capita  giving  increased 
by  61  percent. 

Approximately  $88,000  was  raised  during  the  1989  aimual  fund  drive.  During 
the  1990  year  faculty  and  staff  pledged  $34,000  to  the  annual  fund.  In  1989-90,  the 
money  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  including  scholarships  ($142,000),  athletics 
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($69,000),  the  Center  for  Economic  and  Community  Development  ($13,000),  faculty 
development  grants  ($7,600),  nursing  equipment  and  furniture  ($19,000),  and  grants 
to  uses  ($31,000). 


Table  7-7 

use  System  School  Faculty  and  Staff  Contributions  to  the  Family  Fund 


Year 

Aiken 

Total 
Coastal 

uses 

Aiken 

Per  Capita 
Coastal 

uses 

1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

23,100 
27,592 
28,852 
33,270 

14,998 
46,861 
26,693 

23,422 

16,006 
23,500 

25,422 
29,882 

124.19 
135.92 
137.39 
149.19 

67.86 

180.93 

88.68 

71.41 

64.54 
90.38 
%.66 
104.12 

Source:  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs,  Contracts,  and  Grants.  USC-Coastal  received  a  large  one-time  gift 
in  1987. 


The  School  of  Nursing  has  been  the  primary  beneficiary  of  private  support  for 
uses.  More  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  Mary  Black  School  of  Nursing 
Building  came  from  private  donors  through  the  Carolina  Piedmont  Foundation 
(approximately  $600,000),  and  in  the  past  two  years,  in  response  to  a  critical  shortage 
of  nurses  in  regional  health  care  facilities,  over  fifty  nursing  scholarships  or  loans 
have  been  estabUshed  for  USCS  nursing  students.  Currently,  the  foundation  is 
attempting  to  raise  $1.5  million  in  private  funds  to  support  the  enhancement  of 
humanities  at  USCS.  Equipment  and  furnishings  for  the  new  classroom  and 
performing  arts  theater  require  $1.2  million.  Matching  funds  for  a  challenge  grant 
fi-om  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  library  resources  requires 
$300,000.  According  to  the  time  frame  of  the  endowment,  fund  raising  is  on  target, 
with  approximately  $33,000  raised  as  of  February  1,  1990. 


Information  Services 

The  Information  Services  Office  is  the  University's  primary  public  information 
outlet.  The  Office  is  staffed  by  a  director,  a  fiill-time  assistant,  and  a  part-time 
student  intern.  The  director  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  office,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support. 

The  major  functions  of  Information  Services  can  be  divided  into  four 
categories:  media  relations,  publications,  internal  communications,  and  advertising 
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and  public  relations.  Information  Services  is  the  University's  main  contact  with  news 
media.  The  office  is  responsible  for  issuing  news  releases  about  events  and  programs 
on  campus,  responding  to  reporters'  requests  for  information  about  the  University, 
facilitating  news  coverage  at  news  conferences  and  other  events  that  draw  reporters 
to  the  campus,  and  facilitating  interviews  between  reporters  and  USCS  faculty  or 
staff  members  when  appropriate.  Upon  request,  the  Director  of  Information  Services 
assists  any  staff  or  faculty  member  in  preparing  for  an  interview  and  provides  advice 
on  dealing  with  the  news  media.  These  activities  all  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
public's  knowledge  of  the  University. 

The  Information  Services  Office  also  is  responsible  for  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, including  a  quarterly  alumni  newspaper  and  a  weekly  campus  newsletter,  and 
helps  develop  and  produce  student-recruitment  brochures  and  informational  and 
promotional  materials  for  any  of  the  University's  departments  and  academic  schools. 
The  office  reviews  materials  prepared  by  other  departments  for  off-campus 
audiences.  The  internal  communications  functions  of  Information  Services  help 
inform  faculty  and  staff  about  activities  in  areas  other  than  their  own,  as  well  as 
publicizing  poHcy  information  that  everyone  on  campus  needs  to  know.  The  main 
on-campus  outlet  for  this  type  of  information  is  The  Register,  the  weekly  campus 
newsletter.  Articles  prepared  by  Information  Services  for  other  outlets  such  as  USC 
Times,  the  USC  System's  biweekly  newspaper,  help  to  raise  the  profile  of  USCS  in 
the  higher  education  community. 

The  Information  Services  office  also  helps  with  other  activities  that  are  more 
directly  oriented  toward  public  relations.  These  include  developing  themes  used  in 
student-recruitment  materials,  plaiming  and  designing  advertisements,  and  producing 
programs,  invitations,  and  awards  for  special  programs  during  the  year.  The  office 
draws  on  the  resources  of  the  audiovisual  staff  and  the  Printing  Office. 


Alumni  AfTairs 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support,  the 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  develops  and  implements  activities  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  USCS  graduates.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  the  USCS 
Alumni  Association.  The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  was  created  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  services  to  aliunni,  strengthening  the  relationship  between  the  institution 
and  its  graduates,  informing  alumni  of  the  development  and  growth  of  USCS,  and 
keeping  records  on  the  personal  and  professional  progress  of  the  University's 
graduates.  These  purposes  remain  guidelines  for  the  office. 

To  enhance  the  services  provided  to  graduates,  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs 
regularly  offers  several  programs.  Among  them  is  Alumni  Career  Counseling  which 
has  assisted  approximately  fifty  alumni  in  changing  careers  or  improving  their 
position  within  the  same  career  track.  Through  Alumni  Career  Counseling,  graduates 
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are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  Ucensed  career  counselor  once  each  month 
for  a  one-hour  session  (additional  sessions  can  be  scheduled  as  needed).  The 
counselor  helps  alumni  evaluate  their  education,  work  experience  and  interests  as  a 
means  of  identifying  career  paths  that  might  prove  beneficial  and  desirable  to  the 
graduate.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  program,  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs 
currently  is  scheduling  graduates  as  much  as  two  months  in  advance  to  meet  with  the 
counselors. 

Because  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  serves  as  the  primary  link  between 
uses  and  its  alumni,  the  most  important  service  is  that  of  offering  itself  as  a  source 
of  information.  An  estimated  one  to  three  calls  are  received  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  At  every  opportunity,  the  Office  is  promoted  as  a  resource  for  answers  to  the 
questions  graduates  ask. 

To  strengthen  the  relationship  between  USCS  and  its  graduates,  the  Office 
of  Alumni  Affairs  has,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumni  Association,  scheduled 
several  activities  for  graduates  throughout  the  year.  Receptions  are  held  once  each 
year  in  the  four  cities  where  USCS  has  its  largest  concentrations  of  graduates. 

Other  scheduled  functions  focus  more  directly  on  getting  the  graduate  to 
return  to  campus  and  creating  an  interaction  between  the  alumni  and  the  student 
body.  Senior  Placement  Luncheons  provide  graduating  seniors  with  an  opportunity 
to  hear  presentations  by  guest  alumni  who  are  involved  in  careers  of  interest  to  the 
students.  This  program  not  only  aids  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  job 
market,  but  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  outstanding  alimini  to  return  to  USCS 
and  share  insights  gained  in  their  careers.  Each  of  the  four  schools  holds  a  luncheon 
every  year  for  graduating  seniors.  Average  attendance  at  the  four  luncheons  annually 
is  200,  with  more  students  from  the  School  of  Education  participating  during  the 
1989-1990  school  year  than  students  from  aity  other  school.  Currently,  the  Office  is 
planning  to  invite  graduates  to  return  to  the  classroom  as  "professors  for  a  day." 

To  facilitate  the  task  of  keeping  alumni  informed  of  the  developments  and 
activities  at  USCS,  the  Alumni  Affairs  Office  has  established  policies  to  increase 
communication  between  the  institution  and  its  graduates.  One  of  these  policies 
mandates  that  an  annual  calendar  of  events  be  published  providing  the  dates  and 
all  pertinent  information  on  Association  functions.  Office  policy  also  requires  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  information  on  alumni  through  On  Target,  a  quarterly 
publication  printed  for  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution. 


Publications 

A  review  of  University  publications  shows  that  USCS  publications  accurately 
reflect  the  institution  and  its  poHcies,  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  exception  relates 
to  a  publication  entitled  "The  Rifle  Ridge."  By  omission  and  by  indirect  implication, 
the  publication  gives  the  impression  that  the  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments  are  owned  and 
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operated  by  the  University  as  official  University  housing.  The  pamphlet,  for  example, 
lists  uses  tuition  and  fees,  provides  an  estimate  of  apartment  amenities,  rental  costs, 
and  estimates  of  utihty  costs,  and  says  "Housing  is  available  at  the  Rifle  Ridge 
apartment  complex  on  campus."  Only  by  careful  and  thoughtful  review  of  the  last 
page  of  the  document  is  it  clear  the  apartments  are  owned  by  "PIC  properties."  (The 
pubhcation  is  not,  in  fact,  an  official  USCS  publication,  but  is  available  with  official 
publications.) 

While  generally  accurate,  the  pubhcations  are  marred  by  an  indifference  to 
consistency.  The  Freshman  Center,  for  instance,  is  variously  referred  to  as  either  the 
"Freshmen  Center"  (as  in  the  University  Catalog)  or  the  "Freshman  Center."  While 
minor,  such  inconsistencies  are  sure  to  compound  the  process  of  matriculating  at  the 
University  for  some  students  and  for  their  parents.  While  some  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies relate  to  problems  of  coordinating  standards  with  the  public  schools,  such 
inconsistencies  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  image  the  University  wishes  to  achieve. 

A  second-and  probably  larger-problem  concerns  the  USCS  Catalog.  While 
significant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Catalog  in  the  last  few  years,  there 
remain  too  many  instances  in  which  curricular  requirements  are  inaccurately 
presented,  often  through  omission  of  requirements.  The  inaccuracies  have  resulted 
in  frustration  and  inconvenience  for  some  students.  Responsibility  for  editing  the 
Catalog  recently  has  been  reassigned. 

A  review  of  all  University  publications  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Director  of 
Information  Services. 


Endnotes 
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Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also. 

Matthew  6:21 


"O  udgets  set  priorities.  The  final  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  an  institution  is 
*^  committed  to  its  stated  purposes  is  its  commitment  of  financial  resources. 
Limited  funding  for  most  public  institutions  of  higher  education  is  a  fact  of 
institutional  life.  In  the  absence  of  abundant  funds,  the  choices  made  for  the 
expenditures  of  limited  funds  take  on  added  significance.  In  a  university,  those 
choices  must  contribute  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  university.  This  chapter 
examines  the  budgetary  practices  of  USCS  and  assesses  the  extent  to  which  the 
budget  of  the  University  corresponds  to  the  mission  of  the  University. 


Financial  Resources 


As  an  institution  growing  in  enrollment  at  4  percent  to  5  percent  annually, 
USCS  faces  financial  problems  unlike  those  of  many  colleges  and  universities.  The 
overriding  decisions  each  year  relate  to  whether  existing  programs  are  funded 
adequately.  If  they  are  not,  the  budget  must  be  adjusted  to  find  funding  for 
additional  faculty  or  support  services.  Because  growth  does  not  occur  evenly,  it  is  not 
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always  possible  to  ensure  that  each  program  is  staffed  at  correct  levels  with  full-time 
faculty.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  state  funding  available  each  year  is  variable.  The 
amount  of  funding  provided  by  the  state  is  not  known  until  sometime  in  June 
immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  July  1  fiscal  year.  In  recent  years,  the 
state  has  reduced  funding  in  midyear,  further  aggravating  the  budget  planning 
process.  At  USCS,  the  general  approach  to  budgeting  has  been  to  attempt  to  make 
up  state  budget  allocation  shortfalls  through  increased  tiiition  and  fees. 


University  Revenue:   Sources 

The  major  operating  funds  for  USCS  come  from  three  sources:  (1)  money 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  (2)  money  from  students,  meaning  tuition  and  fees, 
and  (3)  other  financial  resources.  Funds  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  are  voted 
by  the  state  legislature,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  distributed  through  a  formula 
developed  and  administered  by  CHE. 

Some  student  fees  are  categorized  by  USCS  as  "designated  funds."  To  assign 
funds  as  designated  funds  has  two  consequences.  First,  designated  funds  (as  opposed 
to  appropriated  funds)  can  be  carried  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  (appro- 
priated funds  cannot).  Second,  designating  student  fees  removes  the  designated 
money  from  the  appropriated  budget  category.  Thus,  care  must  be  taken  in 
examining  the  institution's  budget  to  determine  whether  designated  funds  are  or  are 
not  being  included  in  budgetary  figures. 

Appropriated  Funds.  The  concept  of  the  CHE  formula  is  to  remove 
institutions  of  higher  education  from  the  political  process  and  to  divide  up  the  money 
available  for  higher  education  as  fairly  as  possible.  The  formula  is  complex.  The 
formula,  when  full  funded,  is  designed  to  provide  each  institution  with  80  percent  of 
the  money  needed  to  match  the  average  expenditures  in  comparable  southeastern 
institutions.  Student  tuition  and  other  sources  of  revenue  are  expected  to  supply  the 
remaining  20  percent. 

The  formula  is  driven  primarily  by  FTE  student  eiu-ollments.  Funds  are 
appropriated,  however,  according  to  the  enrollments  of  a  year  and  a-half  earlier,  not 
the  year  in  which  money  is  expended.  In  a  growing  institution  such  as  USCS,  this  lag 
puts  added  pressure  on  the  budgeting  process.  In  recent  years,  the  state  has  chosen 
not  to  fund  fully  the  formula.  There  was  essentially  100  percent  funding  in  1984-85, 
but  since  then  funding  has  been  closer  to  90  percent  than  100  percent.  In  1990,  the 
legislature  experimented  with  some  additional  factors.  The  result  is  that  actual 
funding  is  below  claimed  levels.  For  example,  for  1990-91,  the  stated  support  for 
higher  education  is  89  percent  of  full  formula  funding,  but  the  actual  level  for  USCS 
is  about  85  percent 

While  the  level  of  state  funding  causes  problems  in  implementing  new 
programs,  it  has  been  possible  historically  to  replace  some  of  the  state  appropriations 
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with  increases  in  student  tuition  and  fees.  However,  it  is  unclear  how  much  tuition 
and  fees  can  be  raised  since  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  General  Assembly 
to  limit  tuition  increases.  The  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  existing  process  is 
almost  worse  than  insufficient  state  appropriations.  For  example,  for  the  1990-91 
fiscal  year,  it  was  not  possible  to  decide  upon  ttiition  and  fees,  and  therefore  a  final 
budget,  until  the  Board  of  Trustees  meeting  on  June  27,  1990. 

Student  Tuition  and  Fees.  In  1989-90,  full-time,  in-state  students  at  USCS 
paid  $1,750  each  year  ($875  per  semester)  in  tuition  and  fees.  USCS  tuition  was 
higher  than  about  43  percent  of  other  four-year  colleges  and  lower  than  about  26 
percent  of  other  four-year  colleges  throughout  the  nation.^  For  1989-90,  imder- 
graduate  tuition  at  four-year  public  colleges  and  imiversities  averaged  $1,694,  just 
slightly  below  the  USCS  figure."  In  1990-91,  USCS  raised  mition  for  full-time 
students  to  $1,920,  placing  its  tuition  and  fees  lower  than  those  of  seven  other  public 
universities  in  South  Carolina  and  equal  to  that  of  USC-Coastal,  but  higher  than  that 
of  three  state -supported  institutions. 

At  USCS,  revenue  from  student  tuition  and  fees  has  been  distributed  across 
a  number  of  budget  items,  each  fee  intended  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  categories 
and  the  division  of  tuition  and  fees  among  the  categories  from  1986  to  1990  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  8-1.  The  figures  show  that  for  full-time,  in-state  students,  tuition  has 
increased  75  percent  in  the  1985-90  period.  Between  1988-89  and  1989-90,  tuition 
at  USCS  increased  about  9.4  percent.  This  figure  is  higher  than  the  national  figure 
of  7  percent  increase  in  tuition  for  public,  four-year  institutions.^  The  fastest 
growing  portions  of  student  tuition,  across  both  resident  and  non-resident  fees  and 
full-time  and  part-time  students,  have  been  student  activities  and  athletics  fees.  The 
large  percentage 

increases  reflect  comparatively  smaller  dollar  increases.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
full-time  residents  and  non-residents,  student  activities  fees  have  increased  by  193 
percent  in  the  1986-90  period,  from  $35  to  $87.50  (fees  for  in-state  and  out-of-state 
students  are  the  same).  For  part-time  students,  the  student  activities  portion  of 
tuition  has  increased  by  200  percent,  an  increase  from  $3  to  $9.  Athletics  fees  have 
grown  at  the  same  rate.  For  all  full-time  students,  athletics  has  grown  by  about  193 
percent  in  the  1985-90  period  (from  $30  to  $87.50  per  semester  hour);  among  part- 
time  students,  athletics  has  grown  by  200  percent  (from  $3  to  $9  per  semester  hour). 
The  smallest  increases  have  been  in  the  category  of  campus  budget,  about  a  54 
percent  increase  among  resident  full-time  students,  a  30  percent  increase  for  resident 
part-time  students,  and  74  and  69  percent  increases  for  non-resident  full-time  and 
part-time  students,  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  student  tuition  and  fees  is  not  published.  It  is  doubtful 
that  most  students,  or  even  most  faculty,  are  aware  of  how  tuition  and  fees  are  used. 
The  lack  of  awareness  of  how  student  tuition  and  fee  money  is  used  presents 
difficulties  for  student  participation  in  the  governance  of  the  University.  It  is 
impossible  for  students  to  make  informed  contributions  to  academic  governance  in 
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Table  8-1 

uses  Tuition  and  Fee  Distribution,  1984-1990  (rounded  to  nearest  dollar) 


1984- 

1985- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

% 

Category 

1985 

1986 

1987 
Resident 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Chg. 

Full-time 

Campus  budget 

390 

460 

550 

550 

575 

600 

53.8 

Athletics 

30 

60 

65 

65 

75 

88 

193.0 

Student  act. 

30 

30 

35 

35 

75 

88 

193.0 

Renovation  res. 

- 

- 

50 

50 

50 

75 

~ 

Tuition  bonding 

50 

50 

~ 

- 

25 

25 

~ 

Total 

500 

600 

700 

700 

800 

875 

75.0 

Part-time  (per  hour) 

- 

Campus  budget 

36 

39 

49 

49 

44 

47 

30.0 

Athletics 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

200.0 

Student  act. 

3 

5 

5 

5 

8 

9 

200.0 

Renovation  res. 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

10 

- 

Tuition  bonding 

-- 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

Total 

42 

50 

60 

60 

60 

75 

78.0 

Non-Resident 

Full-time 

Campus  budget 

960 

1,130 

1,320 

U20 

1,495 

1,670 

74.0 

Athletics 

30 

60 

65 

65 

75 

88 

193.0 

Student  act. 

30 

30 

35 

35 

75 

88 

193.0 

Renovation  res. 

- 

- 

50 

50 

50 

75 

~ 

Tuition  bonding 

50 

50 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

Total 

1,070 

1,270 

1,470 

1,470 

1,695 

1,945 

81.8 

Part-time  (per  hour) 

Campus  budget 

78 

89 

109 

109 

117 

132 

692 

Athletics 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

200.0 

Student  act. 

3 

5 

5 

5 

8 

9 

200.0 

Renovation  res. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 

~ 

Tuition  bonding 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

Total 

84 

100 

120 

120 

141 

160 

90.5 

Dau  from  USCS  Business  AfTain  OfTice. 
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the  absence  of  information  about  the  uses  of  their  tuition  and  fee  money.  The 
student  government  association  now  receives  a  description  of  student  tuition  and  fees. 
Other  Revenue.  The  final  source  of  operating  funds  is  "other  revenue."  Other 
revenue  includes  auxiliary  enterprises  such  as  the  bookstore,  food  service,  and 
parking  fees.  These  sources  provide  only  a  limited  potential  for  increases  beyond 
FTE  growth  and  inflation. 


University  Revenue:  Amounts 

The  University's  operating  funds  can  be  looked  at  in  three  ways.  First,  revenue 
can  be  seen  as  total  operating  revenue  derived  from  state  appropriations,  student 
tuition  and  fees  (excluding  designated  funds),  and  all  other  sources.  This  approach 
is  frequently  used  on  campus  in  discussions  of  University  revenue  and  expenditures. 
Second,  revenue  can  be  viewed  as  operating  revenue  (defined  in  the  same  as  the  first 
approach)  minus  all  special  appropriadons  (funds  appropriated  by  the  state  for 
specific  projects  such  as  asbestos  removal).  Examining  revenue  without  the  inclusion 
of  special  appropriations  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  clearer  picture  of  the  relative 
importance  of  state  appropriations,  student  tuition  and  fees,  and  other  sources  of 
revenue.  Third,  operating  revenue  can  be  seen  as  the  total  of  all  sources  of  revenue, 
that  is,  state  appropriations,  student  tuition  and  fees  (including  designated  funds)  and 
other  revenue.  This  final  classification  of  revenue  (known  as  "current  funds")  is  a 
way  of  showing  how  much  money  the  University  had  to  spend,  regardless  of  source. 
These  three  approaches  to  analyzing  the  institution's  revenues  are  examined  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  report. 

State  Appropriations  (Excluding  Designated  Funds).  Table  8-2  shows 
operating  revenue  by  the  three  major  sources  for  the  ten-year  period  1979-80  through 
1988-89.  The  figures  show  that  total  revenue  has  risen  from  about  $5.7  million  in 
1979-80  to  over  $11.8  million  in  1989-90.  The  Table  shows  that  state  appropriations 
have  dropped  from  about  80  percent  of  appropriated  revenue  in  1979-80  to  about  68 
percent  in  1988-89,  while  student  fees  have  increased  from  around  19  percent  of  the 
total  to  almost  31  percent  of  total  appropriated  revenue  over  the  same  period.  Other 
generated  revenue  rose  dramatically  over  the  period,  from  less  than  .4  percent  of  the 
total  to  13  percent,  but  both  the  dollars  and  the  percentages  are  small.  Thus,  most 
of  the  shortfall  in  state  appropriations  has  been  made  up  through  increased  student 
tuition  and  fees.  While  tuition  and  fees  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  at  a  level  which 
forestalls  student  attendance,  this  may  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  future  if 
state  appropriations  continue  to  be  below  the  100  percent  formula  funding  level.  In 
effect,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  forcing  USCS  and  most  other  state  instimtions 
of  hi^er  education  to  become  relatively  more  student  supported. 

Table  8-2  also  shows  operating  revenues  per  FTE  smdent.  These  rose  from 
$3,237  in  1979-80  to  $4,844  in  1988-89.  These  operating  fund  dollars  exclude  grant 
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income  and  dedicated  student  fee  income  for  student  activities  and  athletics.  If  these 
items  were  included,  the  1988-89  FTE  income  (and  expenditure)  figure  would  be 
$6,246. 

State  Appropriations  (Excluding  Designated  Funds  and  Special  Appropria- 
tions.)  The  data  in  Table  8-2  are  somewhat  misleading  because  of  nonrecurring  and 
extraordinary  funding  items.  For  example,  the  figures  include  special  allocations  for 
asbestos  removal,  special  funds  for  the  library,  and  other  one-time  funding  elements. 
These  factors  as  well  as  other  adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow  consistent 
comparisons  among  years;  the  results  are  displayed  in  Table  8-3.  The  Table  shows 
that  state  appropriations  were  about  83  percent  of  total  revenue  in  1979-80.  This 
percentage  drifted  downwards  erratically  over  the  period,  reaching  a  nadir  of  almost 
72  percent  in  1987-88.  It  moved  up  shghtly  for  two  years,  but  is  projected  to  achieve 
a  new  low  of  less  than  71  percent  in  1990-91. 

Looked  at  another  way,  total  revenue  needs  per  FTE  student  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4.5  percent,  1979-80  to  1989-90.  At  the  same  time,  state  appropria- 
tions rose  only  3.1  percent  per  year;  fees,  however,  rose  by  9.5  percent  per  year  over 
the  same  period.  For  the  period  1984-85  to  1989-90,  total  revenue  needs  rose  3.0 
percent  a  year,  state  appropriations  rose  only  1.5  percent  per  year,  and  student  fees 
rose  by  8.1  percent  per  year. 

Total  Operating  Funds  (Including  ail  Sources).  Another  way  of  looking  at 
income  is  as  current  funds.  Current  funds  include  income  from  all  sources, 
particularly  dedicated  income  from  grants,  student  activities,  and  athletics,  but 
excluding  capital  items.  Table  8-4  displays  this  information.  Total  current  income 
rose  from  nearly  $7  million  in  1979-80  to  over  $15  million  in  1988-89.  Over  this 
same  period  state  appropriations  dropped  from  about  65  percent  to  just  over  52 
percent,  while  tuition  and  fees  rose  from  almost  18  percent  to  29  percent  of 
appropriated  funds.  The  Table  also  shows  that  current  revenue  per  FTE  student 
rose  from  $3,972  in  1979-80  to  $6,246  in  1988-89. 


University  Expenditures 

Edacational  and  General  Expenditures.  The  usual  way  to  display  financial 
expenditures  for  an  educational  institution  is  by  educational  and  general  expendi- 
tures. Educational  and  general  expenditures  are  similar  to  current  funds,  but  exclude 
expenditures  of  auxiliary  enterprises.  Table  8-5  shows  that  total  educational  and 
general  expenditures  rose  from  about  $6.6  million  in  1979-80  to  about  $14.5  million 
in  1988-89.  Expenditures  on  instmaion  have  varied,  ranging  from  a  low  of  about  41 
percent  of  expenditures  in  1985-86  to  a  high  of  about  49  percent  in  1982-83. 
Institutional  and  operational-maintenance  categories  have  declined  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total.  The  biggest  change  has  been  in  scholarships.  Through  1983-84, 
scholarships  averaged  about  1  percent  of  the  spending  at  USCS.  However,  in  1983- 
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Pell  Grants  were  moved  into  the  scholarship  category;  as  a  result,  the  scholarship 
portion  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  jumped  to  nearly  6  percent,  and,  in 
1988-89,  stood  at  almost  9  percent  of  total  educational  and  general  spending. 

Per  FTE,  educational  and  general  expenditures  rose  from  $3,745  in  1979-80 
to  55,968  in  1988-89. 

uses  Mission  and  Budget.  A  more  meaningful  measure  of  the  distribution 
of  institutional  spending  is  to  highlight  those  aspects  of  spending  that  correspond  to 
the  mission  of  the  University.  National  figures  include  expenditures  for  research  and 
auxiliary  costs.  At  USCS,  research  is  not  part  of  the  institutional  mission.  Auxiliary 
costs  at  other  institutions  typically  represent  dormitory  costs,  which  USCS  does  not 
maintain.     Removal  of  these  two  items  produces  the  expenditure  distribution 

Table  8-6 

National,  South  Carolina,  and  USCS  General  and  Educational  Expenditures  (in 

Millions),  Narrowed  to  USCS  Mission,  1987-88 


Instnirtional 
Public  Service 
Academic  Support 
Student  Services 
Institutional  Support 
Physical  Plant 
Scholarships 

Total  37,819,545       100.0  557,079       100.0  12,657       100.0 

Note:  national  and  South  Carolina  data  from  IPEDS.  USCS  data  from  S.C  Sutistical  Abstract,  May  1989. 
The  figures  exclude  amounts  spent  for  hospitals,  mandatory  and  non-mandatory  transfers. 


displayed  in  Table  8-6.  The  figures  show  that  USCS  spends  about  the  same 
percentage  of  educational  and  general  funds  on  instruction  as  is  expended  at  other 
institutions  nationally  and  within  South  Carolina.  USCS  devotes  a  smaller 
percentage  of  expenditures  to  public  service  and  physical  plant  than  is  spent 
nationally  and  within  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  show  that  USCS  devotes 
for  student  services  about  two  times  the  percentage  as  national  or  state  expendiuires. 
USCS  spends  about  11  percent  of  educational  and  general  funds  to  student  services 
compared  to  expenditures  of  about  6  percent  nationally  and  5  percent  in  South 
Carolina. 

Table  8-7  presents  USCS  Educational  and  General  expenditures  compared  to 
those  of  similar  public  institutions  in  South  Carolina-  The  figures  show  that  when 
compared  to  other  institutions  in  South  Carolina,  USCS  spends  a  similar  percentage 
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National 

South  Carolina 

USCS 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount        % 

17,976,426 

47J 

253359 

45J 

5,765        45.5 

2,492,478 

6.6 

60,448 

\23 

618          4.9 

4,124,608 

10.9 

51,434 

9.2 

1,161          9.2 

2,138,495 

5.7 

29,714 

5.3 

1,448         11.4 

4,357,812 

US 

64,171 

11.5 

1435         12.1 

4,056,479 

10.7 

62,655 

11.2 

1,098          8.7 

2,674,247 

7.1 

27,299 

4.9 

1,031          8.1 
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of  its  funds  for  instruction;  the  highest  percent  of  funds  to  instruction  is  made  by  the 
College  of  Charleston  where  46  percent  of  educational  and  general  funds  go  toward 
instruction.  The  lowest  percentage  of  funds  to  instruction  is  found  at  South  Carolina 
State  College,  37  percent.   USCS  devotes  42  percent  of  expenditures  to  instruction. 

Table  8-7 

USCS  General  and  Educational  Current  Funds  Expenditures  Compared  to 

Similar  South  Carolina  Public  Institutions  (in  Percents),  1988-89 


S.C 

CoU. 

Francis 

use- 

use- 

Winthrop 

Stale 

Chas. 

Marion 

Lander 

Aiken 

Coastal 

USCS 

Instnictioa 

41 

37 

46 

42 

45 

42 

42 

42 

Research 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Public  Service 

7 

3 

- 

1 

1 

8 

3 

6 

Academic  Support 

13 

11 

11 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

Student  Services 

10 

7 

7 

7 

10 

12 

12 

12 

Institutional  Sup't 

11 

13 

17 

14 

16 

9 

15 

13 

Physical  Plant 

14 

10 

15 

18 

11 

9 

10 

9 

Scholarship* 

2 

14 

3 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

100  100  100 


Data  from  CHE  Sutistical  Abstract,  March  1990. 


USCS  devotes  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  funds  for  academic  support  than  does 
Winthrop,  South  Carolina  State  College,  and  the  College  of  Charleston  and  Lander 
but  about  the  same  percentage  as  Francis  Marion,  Lander,  and  USC-Aiken,  USCS 
devotes  a  greater  percentage  of  funds  for  student  services  than  does  Winthrop,  South 
Carolina  State  College,  the  College  of  Charleston,  and  Francis  Marion,  but  about  the 
same  percent  as  other  USC  System  schools  and  Francis  Marion.  Similar  patterns  of 
spending  in  USC  System  and  other  institutions  are  apparent  in  institutional  support, 
physical  plant,  and  scholarship  expenditures.  On  the  whole,  the  figures  indicate  that 
expenditure  patterns  at  USCS  are  similar  to  those  of  other  public  institutions  in 
South  Carolina  with  like  purposes. 

Table  8-8  presents  the  educational  and  general  expenditures  for  USCS  for 
1985-86  and  1988-89  in  current  and  constant  dollars.  The  constant  dollar  amounts 
are  based  upon  the  CPI  for  the  years  1985-89.  The  degree  to  which  the  educational 
and  general  expenditures  have  (or  have  not)  kept  ahead  of  inflation  can  be  cal- 
culated using  the  CPI  (see  page  115).  The  figures  show  ±at  the  greatest  percentage 
growth  has  been  in  research,  up  1,100  percent,  but,  the  dollar  increase-measured  in 
price  adjusted  dollars-is  modest,  from  about  $1,000  to  $12,000.  There  has  also  been 
a  large  increase  in  expenditures  for  scholarships,  up  about  87  percent  in  real  dollars, 
but  much  of  this  increase  in  attributable  to  the  inclusion  of  Pell  Grants  into  the 
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scholarship  category.  The  educational  general  expenditures  with  the  greatest  growth 
in  the  1985-86  period  have  been  student  services.  In  price  adjusted  dollars,  student 
services  spending  increased  about  63  percent  in  the  1984-85  to  1988-89  period. 

Table  8-8 

uses  Educational  and  General  Expenditures  in  Actual  and  Constant  Dollars, 

1985  and  1989 


1984- 

1988- 

Percent 

Price 

Real  % 

Expenditure 

1985 

1989 

Change 

Adjust 

Change 

Instruction 

4,166 

6,136 

49.0 

5382 

30.8 

Research 

1 

14 

1300.0 

12 

1100.0 

Public  Service 

663 

844 

273 

740 

11.6 

Academic  Support 

640 

719 

123 

631 

-1.4 

Library 

460 

614 

333 

539 

17.2 

Student  Services 

1,071 

1,741 

62.6 

1327 

62.6 

Institutional  Support 

1389 

1,830 

31.7 

1,605 

15.6 

Physical  Plant 

1,009 

1380 

36.8 

1,211 

20.0 

Scholarships 

595 

1,266 

12.8 

1,111 

86.7 

Total 

9,944 

14,545 

463 

12,759 

283 

Instructional  spending  grew  by  about  31  percent  while  academic  support  spending 
declined  by  a  little  more  that  1  percent.  The  remaining  categories  all  show  increases 
in  real  spending  from  about  12  to  20  percent  with  total  expenditures  of  educational 
and  general  funds  increasing  about  28  percent  in  the  five-year  period. 

Expenditures  for  Student  Services.  The  data  in  Tables  8-8  and  8-9  show  that 
uses  devotes  a  higher  percentage  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  to 
student  services  than  do  other  institutions  nationally  and,  in  many  cases,  within  South 
Carolina.  Table  8-9  shows  that  the  spending  for  student  services  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  portion  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  at  USCS.  The  growth  of 
these  expenditures  invites  more  detailed  analysis. 

Student  services  money  at  USCS  comes  from  appropriated  funds  which  are 
renamed  as  designated  funds  by  the  University.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
total  amoimt  of  USCS  expenditures  for  student  services  requires  that  the  designated 
money  be  included  in  calculations  of  student  services  spending. 

In  addition,  USCS  budgetary  classifications  for  student  services  (and  other 
expenditures)  do  not  correspond  to  national  standards.  In  accord  with  NACUBO 
budgetary  classifications,  student  affairs  includes  "expenditures  for  student  activities, 
cultural  events,  student  newspaper,  intramural  athletics,  student  organizations, 
intercollegiate  athletics  .  .  .  counseling  and  career  guidance  .  .  .  student  aid  admin- 
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istration,  and  student  health  service."  The  social  and  cultural  activities  included  in  the 
student  affairs  classification  exclude  programs  "outside  the  formal  academic  pro- 
gram." By  using  this  definition,  a  number  of  line  items  in  the  student  affairs  budget 
appear  to  be  marginally  related  to  smdent  affairs.  For  example,  the  USCS  lead- 
ership program,  a  two-year  program  for  which  academic  credit  is  awarded,  taught  by 
classroom  faculty,  is  included  in  the  student  affairs  budget.  Included  also  in  the  stu- 
dent affairs  budget  are  expenses  for  commencement  exercises.  Excluded  by  the 
NACUBO  definition  of  student  services  are  "formal  academic  counseling  activities  . 
and  informal  academic  coimseling  services."  However,  included  in  the  USCS 
student  affairs  budget  is  the  Freshman  Center,  which  is  devoted,  in  large  part,  to  aca- 
demic and  informal  coimseling.^ 

A  final  confounding  factor  is  involved  in  relying  upon  budgetary  categories  for 
an  assessment  of  student  services  spending.  In  1989-90,  as  a  response  to  a 
recommendation  from  a  Blue-Ribbon  Committee  composed  of  former  Faculty 
Secretaries,  $25,000  was  transferred  fi-om  athletics  and  $50,000  fi-om  student  activities 
to  hire  new  faculty. 

The  explanation  for  the  apparent  inaccurate  budgetary  classifications  of  these 
programs  or  expenditures  is  the  evolution  of  the  programs  in  tiie  years  since  tiieir 
inception.  The  Freshman  Center,  for  example,  was  originally  intended  to  provide 
personal  counseling;  over  time,  it  assumed  the  responsibility  for  academic  advise- 
ment, but  was  never  reclassified  in  tiie  budget.  Understanding  student  services 
spending,  tiien,  requires  adjustments  to  tiie  official  budget  categories.  Understanding 
student  services  expenditures  requires,  first,  the  inclusion  of  all  designated  funds  and, 
second,  tiie  exclusion  of  all  programs  marginally  related  to  student  affairs. 

The  student  affairs  total  expenditiires  from  1985  until  1989,  including  all  des- 
ignated funds  and  excluding  tiie  leadership  program,  tiie  Freshman  Center,  com- 
mencement expenses,  money  spent  in  1989-90  to  hire  new  faculty,  and  direct  charges 
are  presented  in  Table  8-9.  The  figures  indicate  tiiat  tiie  smdent  affairs  budget  has 
grown  firom  9.6  percent  of  current  funds  expenditures  in  1985-86  to  just  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  current  funds  expenditiires  in  1988-89.  The  greatest  percentage  of  educa- 
tional and  general  expenditures  for  student  services  occurred  in  1986-87  when  10.4 
percent  of  current  funds  went  to  student  services.  Expenditiires  for  intercollegiate 
athletics  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  USCS  spending  for  student  services. 


^e  choice  of  what  programs  to  include  or  exclude  in  the  student  services  budget  is,  of  course, 
arbitrary,  other  programs,  more  varied  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  classify,  might  also  be  placed 
under  different  budget  categories;  for  example,  the  convocation  series  which  frequcndy  includes 
academic-type  lectures,  or  the  art  gallery,  arguably  belonging  more  to  pubUc  service  that  student  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  view  the  commencement  cxerdsc  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  cause  of  sodal  and  cultural  development. 
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Table  8-9 

Adjusted  Student  Services  Expenditures  as  a  Percent 

of   Total    uses    Expenditures    (Current    Funds), 

1985-90 


Student 

Total  uses 

Percent 

Year 

Services 

Expenditure 

of  Total 

1985-86 

1,118^9 

11,656,726 

9.6 

1986-87 

1321,844 

12,725,109 

10.4 

1987-88 

1348,219 

13,351,422 

10.1 

1988-89 

1^43,093 

15,309,087 

10.1 

'Figures  include  designated  funds  and  exclude  expenditures 
for  the  leadership  program,  the  Freshman  Center,  com- 
mencement, money  spent  to  hire  new  faculty,  and  direct 
charges. 


Intercollegiate  A  th  let- 
ics.  For  budgetary  purposes, 
the  intercollegiate  athletics 
program  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics,* individual  line  items  for 
each  of  the  sports  in  the 
program,  athletic  grants-in- 
aid,  and  fee  waivers.  Only 
the  intercollegiate  athletics 
expenditures  are  found  in 
appropriated  funds;  the  line 
items  for  each  sport  are  Ust- 
ed  as  designated  funds,  and, 
consequently,  removed  from 
the  appropriated  funds.  The 
third  component  of  the  inter- 
collegiate athletics  program  is  ^hm^^^hh^^^^mmmmm^^^^hh^^^hi^b^h 
athletic  grants-in-aid  (dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  on  page  221).  These  three  elements  of  the  athletic  budget  are 
displayed  in  Table  8-10. 

The  data  in  Table  8-10  indicate  that  the  operational  budget  for  the  intercol- 
legiate athletic  program  has  grown  from  about  $221,097  in  1985-86  to  just  over 
$415,000  in  1988-89.  The  figures  show,  for  example,  that  in  1988-89,  returning  the 
designated  funds  (all  operational  funds  except  "intercollegiate  activities")  to  the 
appropriated  funds  category  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
budget  by  over  41  percent.  When  the  scholarships  that  support  the  program  are 
added  to  the  total  operational  budget,  the  total  spending  on  intercollegiate  athletics 
in  1988-89  rises  to  almost  $600,000. 

Probably  the  full  cost  of  the  intercollegiate  athletics  program  is  not  known  to 
most  faculty,  and,  perhaps,  most  administrators.  A  number  of  impediments  hamper 
an  appreciation  of  the  full  extent  of  the  budget.  For  example,  a  Memorandum  to  the 
Administrative  Council  refers  to  "intercollegiate  activities"  as  representing  2.2  percent 
of  the  University's  "nondesignated  budget."^  (In  the  same  memorandum,  academic 
affairs  is  reported  as  65  percent  of  nondesignated  funds,  institutional  support  as  27 
percent,  development  as  2.2  percent,  the  Chancellor's  Office  at  2.5  percent,  and 
contingency  funds  at  1  percent.)  To  appreciate  these  percentages,  it  inust  first  be 
understood  that  "intercollegiate  activities"  means  "intercollegiate  athletics."  Second, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  designated  funds  are  a  portion  of  appropriated  funds; 
the  designation  is  made  by  USCS.  In  1989-90,  spending  for  intercollegiate  athletics 
(including  both  appropriated  and  designated  money)  represented  about  3.5  percent 


^Called  in  the  budget  "intercollegiate  activities,"  the  category  is,  in  fact,  "intercollegiate  athletics," 
the  term  used  in  this  analysis. 
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Table  8-10  Total  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Spending,  1985-89 


1985-86  1986-87  1987-88 


1988-89 


Operational 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Admin,  athletics 

Men's  basketball 

Women's  basketball 

Cross  comitry 

VoUeyball 

Soccer 

Softball 

Golf 

Men's  tennis 

Women's  tennis 

Men's  baseball 

Athletic  uaining 

Post  season  travel 

Total 


_ 

201,644 

239,964 

242,682 

73,972 

59,179 

44,481 

58360 

36,993 

38,013 

20,915 

26350 

15,657 

14307 

10,619 

13,941 

6,903 

9,465 

818 

1,289 

li;287 

9,760 

9,218 

13,003 

15,445 

15,807 

11,178 

29,024 

6300 

9,647 

5309 

5,261 

7,237 

6,594 

4,445 

3,919 

6497 

6,964 

2,806 

3,522 

946 

1,743 

5,055 

1,852 

27,624 

24,479 

14,469 

11,709 

12,136 

9,561 

(288) 

3358 
957 

221,097 


407,161 


368,987 


415,227 


Grants-in-Ald 

Athletic  scholarships 
Men's  basketball 
Women's  basketball 
Cross  country 
Volleyball 
Soccer 
SoftbaU 
Golf 

Men's  teimis 
Women's  tennis 
Men's  baseball 
Student  trainers 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1334 

_ 

- 

3,600 

54,132 

49,224 

54,127 

57,208 

25,669 

20,455 

22,225 

21,698 

5,449 

6,240 

2,100 

6,100 

11,049 

11,550 

11,650 

10,175 

25387 

26388 

27389 

37,734 

4,651 

4,606 

7,050 

10,250 

7,443 

7,200 

4,400 

7,008 

5,831 

4,500 

4,800 

7,400 

1,996 

2,100 

3300 

3,600 

10,861 

16,880 

15,848 

16,000 

1,498 

3,625 

300 

0 

153,801 

150,641 

156314 

181,073 

347,898 

557,802 

525301 

596300 
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of  all  appropriated  money.  (Similar  adjustments  also  would  need  to  be  made  for  ail 
six  of  the  categories.) 

The  1991  self-study  reaches  the  same  conclusions  as  were  reached  a  decade 
ago  by  the  1981  self-study.   In  the  words  of  the  1981  self-study: 

On  the  basis  of  tie  foregoing  description  of  intercollegiate  .  .  .  atidetics  at  USCS, 
it  appears  that  an  evaluation  of  the  present  programs  should  be  undertaken.  This 
evaluation  should  assess  [the  program]  in  view  of  the  amount  of  money  being 
expended  .  .  .  and  the  numbers  of  students  involved  .  .  .  and  should  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  faculty  control  over  the  athletic  programs,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  kinds  of  sports  offered  and  related  budgetary  matters.^ 


Historical  Trends  in  Instructional  Spending 

The  1981  self-study  was  concerned  with  a  trend  toward  allocations  of  smaller 
portions  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  to  instruction.  The  1981  study 
concluded  that  the  changing  pattern  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  at 
USCS  "should  not  be  allowed  to  continue."  Specifically,  the  1981  study  said  that  "it 
is  desirable  to  check  the  trend  toward  allocating  a  decreasing  proportion  of  financial 
resources  to  instruction."^  The  concern  about  decUning  instructional  expenditures 
was  shared  by  the  SACS  Visiting  Committee.  In  its  report,  the  Committee  wrote 
"that  the  present  trend  of  decreasing  financial  support  for  instruction,  as  measured 
by  the  percentage  of  the  total  budget,  be  reversed  and  that  every  attempt  be  made 
to  allocate  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  budget  to  instruction,"^  In  response  to 
the  Committee's  recommendation,  the  Chancellor  wrote  that  "the  trend  of  decreasing 
financial  support  for  instruction  as  measured  by  a  percentage  of  the  total  budget  was 
reversed  during  the  past  year.  The  percentage  of  current  fund  expenditures  for 
instruction  increased  from  42.9  percent  to  44.6  percent.  The  projected  expenditures 
for  1981-82  anticipate  another  increase  of  approximately  two  percent  in  expenditures 
for  instruction,'* 

USCS  expenditures  for  instruction,  academic  support,  and  the  Ubrary  generally 
have  declined  as  a  portion  of  educational  and  general  expenditures.  The  percentage 
of  USCS  educational  and  general  expenditures  devoted  to  instruction,  academic 
support,  and  the  library  are  illustrated  in  Figure  8-1.'  The  figures  show  that 
instructional  expenditures  did,  in  fact,  increase  beginning  in  1980-81.  In  that  year, 
instruction  represented  about  45  percent  of  educational  and  general  expenditures;  in 
the  following  two  years,  the  percentage  increased  to  about  48  percent  and  49  percent, 
respectively.    In  1983-84,  the  proportion  spend  on  instruction  decreased  slightly  to 


Figures  are  from  Table  8-S.  Scholarship  money  has  been  removed  from  total  educational  and 
general  expenditures  presented  in  Figure  8-1  because  of  inconsistencies  in  the  categorization  of  Pell 
Grants  in  current  funds  expenditures  (changes  mandated  by  the  federal  government). 
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about  47  percent  In  1984-85,  instructional  funding  fell  to  44  percent  of  educational 
and  general  expenditures  increasing  slightly  in  1985-86  to  just  over  44  percent.  The 
percent  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  devoted  to  instruction  increased  in 


Figure  8-1  USCS  Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  Instruction,  Academic  Support, 
Library,  and  All  Combined,  1979-1988 

1986-87  to  almost  46  percent  and  again  in  1987-88  to  almost  50  percent  before  falling 
to  about  46  percent  in  1988-89.  A  similar  pattern  is  apparent  for  academic  support 
expenditures.  The  percentage  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  for  academic 
support  shows  an  almost  steady  increase  from  1979  to  1985.  Beginning  in  1986,  the 
percentage  of  educational  general  expenditures  for  academic  support  begins  to 
decline  from  about  six  percent  to  just  over  5  percent.  Expenditures  for  the  library 
peaked  in  1980-81  and  declined  almost  consistently  from  just  over  6  percent  in  1979 
to  less  than  5  percent  in  1988-89. 

The  figures  indicate  that  USCS  has  not  succeeded  in  permanently  reversing 
the  trend  of  decreasing  financial  support  for  instruction.  Even  when  instruction  is 
broadly  defined  to  include  the  categories  of  instruction,  academic  support,  and  the 
library,  the  pattern  of  support  for  the  1979-88  period  is  that  of  increases  between 
1977  and  1982  followed  by  three  years  of  decline,  two  years  of  increase,  and  a 
relatively  sharp  decline  in  1988.  While  the  overall  trend  has  been  upward  in  the 
1979  to  1988  period,  the  upward  trend  results  from  especially  low  percentage  of 
current  funds  devoted  to  instruction  in  1979;  the  percent  USCS  spends  on  instruction 
was  less  in  1988  than  in  1980. 
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Analysis  of  Funding  Among  Academic  Units 

CHE  Formula  Funding.  The  amount  of  appropriated  funds  received  by  the 
University  is  determined  by  a  formula  based  chiefly  upon  the  numbers  of  FTE 
students  taking  courses  in  each  discipline.  The  distribution  of  those  funds  among 
disciplines  and  funds  for  physical  plant  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  institution.  No 
institution  in  South  Carolina  relies  solely  upon  the  formula  to  determine  the  internal 
distribution  of  funding.  The  formula  may  or  may  not  be  an  appropriate  guide  as  to 
what  expenditures  the  University  should  make;  it  is  still  the  best  available  measure 
for  comparison  with  other,  comparable  institutions  in  the  southeast.  The  results  of 
the  formula  calculation  together  with  the  actual  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
University  to  each  academic  unit  over  the  period  1986-90  are  presented  in  Table  8- 
11.  The  figures  can  be  looked  at  in  two  ways:  first,  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the 
units  is  funded  compared  to  the  amount  of  funding  indicated  by  the  formula  and, 
second,  the  level  of  funding  by  academic  uait  over  time. 

The  data  indicate  that  for  the  1986-90  period,  the  three  professional  schools 
have  been  funded  at  more  than  100  percent  of  the  funding  indicated  by  the  CHE 
formula.  While  the  formula  is  based  on  expenditures  for  salaries  and  instructional 
support  at  comparable  southeastern  colleges,  it  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment  figures  that  are  one  or  two  years  old.  Institutions  experiencing  growth, 
like  uses,  will  need  more  than  100  percent  of  the  funds  indicated  by  the  formula 
in  order  to  achieve  southeastern  averages.  In  1989-90,  the  School  of  Business  was 
funded  at  110  percent  of  the  formula,  the  School  of  Education  at  116  percent,  and 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  almost  120  percent.  The  highest  level  of  funding  above  the 
figure  indicated  by  the  formula  was  in  the  School  of  Education  in  1986-87;  in  that 
year,  the  School  of  Education  was  funded  at  ahnost  153  percent  of  the  formula. 
Translated  into  dollars,  153  percent  of  formula  funding  means  that  the  School  of 
Education  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  formula,  be  expected  to  receive  an  allocation 
of  about  $294,000;  the  actual  allocation  was  about  $448,000,  a  difference  of  about 
$154,000.  The  smallest  amoimt  of  funding  above  the  amount  based  upon  the  formula 
was  in  1989-90  for  the  School  of  Business,  110  percent  of  formula,  representing  an 
additional  $76,000  above  the  amount  indicated  by  the  formula. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  four-year  period,  the  three  divisions  within 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  have  been  funded  at  less  than  the  amount 
calculated  by  the  formula.  In  1986-87  the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  came 
closest  to  full  formula  funding,  receiving  97  percent  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
formula.  The  lowest  proportion  of  funding  based  upon  the  formula  is  found  in  the 
Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  with  less  than  61  percent  of  the  formula 
amount  in  1989-90.  In  terms  of  actual  budgetary  allocation,  this  means  that  in  1989- 
90,  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  would  have  been  expected  to 
receive  about  $13  million  but  the  actual  allocation  was  about  $789,000,  a  difference 
of  over  one-half  million  dollars.  Of  the  three  divisions,  the  Division  of  Science  and 
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Table  8-11 

CHE  Formula  Funding  and  Actual  Funding,  by  Academic  Unit  (in  thousands 

of  dollars),  1986-1990 


Uait/Tev 


Teackiac 


Business 

1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 


363.7  522.4 
393.9  648.9 

439.8  725.8 
539.0  679.9 


72.7  63.7 

74.8  49.8 
127.6  56.0 
1563  84.8 


436.5  5862  1343 

468.8  698.7  149.0 

567.4  781.7  137.8 

695.4  764.7  110.0 


Education 

1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 


234.8  383.1 

256.0  369.9 

260.7  404.1 

339.2  444.4 


58.7  652 

62.0  63.1 

86.9  72.4 

113.1  80.9 


293.6  448.4 

318.1  433.1 

347J  476.6 

4523  5253 


152,7 
136.2 
1372 
116.1 


Nursing 

1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 


387.0  575.0 

420.0  646.8 

400.9  693.0 

526.4  779.4 


135.4  94.7 

138.6  82.4 

1523  70.6 

200.0  91.8 


522.4  669.7  1282 

558.6  729.1  130.5 

5532  763.6  138.0 

726.4  8712  119.9 


Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature 

1986-87                  631.6       511.5  133.7  36.4  7653  547.9  71.6 

1987-88                  8243       645.8  164.9  38.7  9892  684J  69.2 

1988-89                  933J       682.6  2053  48.5  1138.7  731.1  64.2 

1989-90                  944.9       828.8  209.1  56.8  1154.1  885.6  76.7 


Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

1986-87                  6863       549.1  127.8  42.4 

1987-88                  785.0       5983  138.1  37.7 

1988-89                  826.6       665.1  211.5  44.0 

1989-90                1040.4       743.6  2582  45.0 


8142  591.5  72.6 

923.1  636.0  68.9 

1038.1  709.1  683 

1298.6  788.7  60.7 


Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering 

1986-87                  6253       734.1             219.4  85.9  844.7  820.0  97.1 

1987-88                  742.7       785J             246.5  73.2  989.2  863.7  873 

1988-89                  847.4       9052             3723  852  1219.7  990.4  812 

1989-90                  918.7     1047.7             4003  78.1  1319.0  1125.8  85.4 

Notes:         Insmictional  budgets  may  not  be  wholly  comparable  because  of  variation  in  accounting  proce- 
dures. All  formula  figures  eidude  fringe  benefits,  summer  school  teaching,  and  Greenville 
County  Art  Museum  expenditure*.   Formula  funding  assumes  100  percent  of  formula. 
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Mathematics  fared  best  in  the  four  year  period,  averaging  about  88  percent  of 
formula  funding,  with  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  second 
at  about  70  percent  and  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  third, 
averaging  about  68  percent  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  formula. 

The  figures  also  indicate  a  decrease  m  the  levels  by  which  the  academic  units 
exceed  or  fail  to  exceed  the  amount  indicated  by  the  formula.  While  the  three 
professional  schools  have  each  been  funded  above  the  levels  indicated  by  the 
formula,  the  degree  of  additional  funding  has  decreased.  For  example,  funding  above 
formula  for  the  School  of  Business  has  decreased  from  134  percent  above  the  amount 
indicated  by  the  formula  in  1986-87  to  110  percent  in  1989-90;  in  the  School  of 
Education  the  decrease  over  the  same  period  has  been  from  about  153  percent  to 
116  percent,  and  for  the  School  of  Nursing  from  128  percent  to  about  120  percent. 
However,  except  for  the  School  of  Education,  the  decline  in  funding  above  formula 
has  not  been  consistent.  For  example,  in  the  School  of  Business,  the  actual  funding 
relative  to  the  formula  has  gone  from  134  percent  in  1986-87  to  149  percent  in  1987- 
88  to  about  138  percent  in  1988-89  to  110  percent  in  1989-90.  Similarly,  while  the 
School  of  Nursing  made  a  relatively  small  increase  of  about  two  percent  between 
1986-87  and  1988-88  (representing  about  $59,000),  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
School  increased  by  about  8  percent  in  1988-89  before  declining  to  about  120  percent 
in  1989-90. 

Within  the  divisions  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  figures 
display  a  similar  erratic  pattern.  In  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 
Literature,  for  instance,  funding  relative  the  formula  moves  from  about  72  percent 
of  formula  in  1986-87  to  about  69  percent  the  following  year  to  64  percent  in  1988- 
89,  finally  rising  to  about  77  percent  in  1989-90.  In  the  Division  of  Sciences  and 
Mathematics,  the  level  of  funding  relative  to  the  formula  falls  from  about  97  percent 
to  87  percent  in  1987-88,  declines  again  in  1988-89  to  about  81  percent  and  rises  in 
1989-90  to  85  percent.  Only  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  is  the 
pattern  regular:  constant  decline  from  about  73  percent  of  formula  funding  to  about 
61  percent  over  the  four  year  period. 

The  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  as  a  whole  has  declined  from  82 
percent  of  formula  funding  in  1986-87  to  about  76  percent  of  formula  funding  in 
1989-90.  Over  the  four  years  from  1986  to  1990,  the  School  has  averaged  about  77 
percent  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  formula.  In  1989-90,  the  shortfall  represented 
the  difference  between  $3.8  million  in  appropriations  for  the  School  indicated  by  the 
formula  compared  to  $2.9  million  actually  allocated  by  the  institution,  or  a  difference 
of  approximately  $915,000. 

The  data  in  Table  8-11  reflect  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1986-87. 
The  1981  self-study  found  that  if  the  four  schools  had  been  funded  in  accord  with  the 
formula  allocation,  the  School  of  Business  would  have  received  somewhat  more  while 
the  Schools  of  Education  and  Nursing  would  have  received  a  smaller  allocation.  The 
data  now  show  all  three  professional  schools  receive  more  than  amounts  indicated 
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by  the  formula.  The  figures  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  remain 
consistent  with  the  findings  in  1981;  if  funded  in  accord  with  the  formula,  the  School 
would  receive  a  greater  allocation  of  the  instructional  budget,  "substantially  more," 
in  the  words  of  the  1981  self-study.' 

The  disparity  between  the  allocation  of  money  to  each  academic  unit  indicated 
by  the  formula  and  the  actual  allocation  made  by  the  institution  has  been  explained 
as  resulting  from  the  need  of  the  three  professional  schools  to  maintain  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  School  of  Business,  to  achieve,  professional  accreditation.  However, 
while  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Education  have  been  accredited  for  over  a  decade, 
the  level  of  funding  for  those  Schools  remains  above  the  levels  indicated  by  the 
formula.  According  to  AACSB  standards  for  business  school  accreditation,  in  1989, 
the  School  of  Business  required  9.8  FTE  faculty  for  accreditation.  The  actual 
number  of  FTE  faculty  in  the  School  was  16.8.*^°  Yet,  while  the  School  of 
Business  has  yet  to  achieve  accreditation,  the  allocation  of  funding  for  the  School  has 
declined  in  the  last  two  years  from  about  138  percent  of  the  formula  to  110  percent 
of  the  formula.  In  addition,  decreases  in  the  percent  above  formula  funding  for  the 
professional  schools  have  not  been  matched  by  increases  in  funding  for  the  divisions 
of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences;  allocations  for  the  Division  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  have  actually  fallen,  (A  one-to-one  correspondence  of 
reductions  and  increases  would  not,  of  course,  be  expected  because  of  differences  in 
the  sizes  of  the  schools). 

Nor  does  the  allocation  of  money  among  the  academic  imits  of  the  University 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  majors  in  each  unit.  Between  the  years  1986 
and  1990,  the  allocation  for  the  School  of  Education  fell  from  about  153  percent  of 
formula  funding  to  116  percent  of  formula  funding,  but  the  number  of  majors  in  the 
School  increased  in  roughly  the  same  period  by  27  percent,  from  422  majors  to  581 
majors.  Formula  funding**  for  the  School  of  Business  fell  from  134  percent  of 
formula  funding  to  110  percent  of  formula  funding,  but,  the  nimiber  of  majors  in  the 
School  increased  by  almost  49  percent  Similarly,  an  almost  80  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  majors  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  corresponded 
with  an  almost  12  percent  decrease  in  formula  funding  while,  in  the  Division  of  Fine 
Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  a  5  percent  increase  in  formula  funding  correspond- 
ed to  an  almost  90  percent  increase  in  majors.  Only  in  the  Division  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  is  there  an  approximate  connection  between  majors  and  proportion  of 


^There  is  some  possibility  that  the  AACSB  stated  standard  may,  in  practice,  be  too  low.    The 
smallest  number  of  faculty  at  any  AACSB  accredited  school  is  sixteen. 

In  the  following  discussion,  'formula  funding"  refers  to  the  amount  of  allocation  that  would  occur 
if  academic  units  received  allocations  in  accord  with  the  CHE  formula.  'Formula  funding"  does  not 
refer  to  the  actual  funds  received.  Thus,  for  example,  formula  funding  may  increase  while  actual  funds 
allocated  may  decrease. 
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formula  funding:  an  almost  12  percent  decrease  in  majors  corresponding  to  about  a 
12  percent  decrease  in  formula  funding. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  correspondence  between  student  headcounts  and  percent 
of  formula  funding.  The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  with  a  student 
headcount  of  over  6,500  (representing  25  percent  of  the  student  headcount  for  1989- 
90)  received  only  about  61  percent  of  the  formula.  The  three  professional  schools 
together  taught  only  38  percent  of  the  total  headcount  in  1989-90,  yet  each  of  the 
three  professional  schools  received  more  than  100  percent  of  formula  (the  lowest  was 
Business  at  110  percent).  The  School  of  Himianities  and  Sciences,  teaching  62 
percent  of  the  total  headcount  was  funded  at  only  71  percent  of  formula. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis.  First,  it  is  clear  from  the 
data  that  the  CHE  formula  is  not  used  to  determine  the  allocation  of  instructional 
money  within  the  institution.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  1981  self- 
study.  Second,  allocations  of  funds  do  not  correspond  to  the  needs  outlined  in  CHE 
reviews  of  University  programs;  for  example,  for  the  last  decade,  the  School  of 
Business  has  been  funded  well  above  the  levels  indicated  by  the  forojiila  despite 
exceeding  the  standards  required  by  the  accrediting  agency  for  the  number  of  FTE 
faculty  in  the  School.  Third,  allocations  of  funding  do  not  correspond  to  growth  or 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  students  majoring  in  each  academic  imit;  increases  in 
students  majoring  in  the  disciplines  in  the  Schools  of  Business,  Education,  and 
Nursing  and  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  are  matched  by 
decreases  in  formula-generated  allocations  while  changes  in  allocations  to  the 
Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  seem  to  correspond  to  the  nimibers  of  majors. 
Finally,  student  headcoimts  have  no  connection  to  the  levels  of  funding  received  by 
the  academic  units.  Together  with  the  unpredictable  pattern  of  the  allocations  among 
academic  imits  across  time,  the  data  suggest  no  rationale  for  the  distribution  of 
instructional  funding  within  the  institution. 

Funding  per  Contact  Hour.  There  appears  to  be  no  objective  rationale  for 
the  distribution  of  instructional  money  among  the  academic  units  of  the  University. 
Preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  the  allocation  of  the  University's  resources  has 
been  shifting.  Instructional  dollars  can  be  divided  by  the  contact  hours  generated  by 
each  school  and  division.  Dollars  per  contact  hour  cannot  be  the  sole  measure  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  University's  instructional  expenditures;  however,  the  measure 
can  provide  some  indication  of  the  allocation  of  University  resources  for  instruction. 

When  instruction  dollars  are  distributed  according  to  the  contact  hours 
produced  by  each  academic  unit,  the  evidence  suggests  that  over  the  last  five  years 
a  greater  aUocation  of  funds  toward  the  disciplines  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences  has  taken  place.  The  figures  are  presented  in  Table  8-12.  The  data  show 
that  from  1985  to  1990,  instructional  funding  has  increased  for  the  three  divisions  in 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  at  a  greater  rate  than  for  any  of  the 
professional  schools.  Instructional  money  for  the  professional  schools  increased 
between  42  percent  for  the  School  of  Education  to  almost  45  percent  for  the  School 
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of  Business.  In  the  same  period,  instructional  money  for  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts, 
Languages,  and  Literature  increased  ahnost  92  percent;  for  the  Division  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  instructional  money  increased  almost  88  percent;  for  the  Division 
of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  money  for  instruction  increased  about  58  percent. 

These  gains  by  the  academic  imits  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences 
came  despite  relatively  smaller  rates  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  contact  hours 
taught  by  the  faculty  of  the  School.  While  the  Schools  of  Business,  Nursing,  and 
Education  increased  contact  hours  by  almost  29,  35,  and  40  percent,  respectively,  the 
Divisions  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
and  Science  and  Mathematics  increased  contact  hours  only  by  about  19,  29,  and  19 
percent,  respectively.  Of  course,  because  course  enrollments  in  many  of  the  classes 
taught  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Himianities  and  Sciences  are  already  at 
capacity,  the  possibility  for  increases  is  restrained  by  the  availability  of  faculty  to 
teach  additional  courses  (see  Chapter  Five,  "Faculty  Loads"). 

As  Table  8-12  shows,  when  instructional  money  is  considered  in  relation  to 
contact  hours,  the  greatest  gains  over  the  past  five  years  have  been  made  by  the 
Divisions  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  Instructional  dollars  per  contact 
hour  increased  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  by  almost  38 
percent,  in  the  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  by  about  34  percent,  and  in  the 
Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  by  about  4  percent.  In  the  same  period 
spending  per  contact  hour  decreased  in  each  of  the  professional  schools.  The 
decrease  was  smallest  in  the  School  of  Business,  almost  4  percent;  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  spending  per  contact  hour  decreased  by  about  9  percent;  in  the  School  of 
Education  spending  per  contact  hour  was  down  by  about  13  percent. 

These  allocations  clearly  favor  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  and, 
presumably,  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  University's  mission.  The  pace  of  the 
increased  allocations  has  been  gradual,  however.  The  gap  between  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences  and  the  professional  schools  has  narrowed  by  about  9 
percent  over  the  1985-1990  period,  which  amoimts  to  an  average  increase  of  1.8 
percent  each  year.  At  this  rate,  it  will  take  the  School  almost  11  years  to  reach  the 
University's  overall  average  spending  per  contact  hour.  The  rate  of  change  varies 
considerably  among  the  three  divisions  of  the  School.  At  the  rate  of  increase  in 
spending  per  contact  hour  over  the  five-year  period,  the  Division  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  will  meet  or  exceed  the  overall  University  average  by  1995,  and  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  by  the  year  2000.  In  contrast,  the 
Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Science  will  not  attain  the  level  of  overall 
University  expenditures  per  contact  hour  until  after  the  year  2035. 

Consequence  of  Unit  Funding.  The  full  impact  of  the  distribution  of  funds 
among  the  academic  units  can  be  appreciated  only  by  recalling  that  100  percent  of 
formula  funding  means  achieving  an  "average"  level  of  funding  when  compared  to 
other  comparable  schools  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  even  100  percent  of  funding  is  inadequate,  especially  when  enrollment  and  the 
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Table  8-12 

Expenditures  by  Contact  Hour  by  Academic  Unit 


InstnictioDal  Funds 


Percent 

1985-86 

1989-90 

Change 

Business 

688,810 

997,817 

44.9 

Nursing 

754,826 

1,082,740 

43.4 

Education 

465,997 

662,242 

42.1 

Fme  Arts/Languages 

601,057 

1,150,885 

91_5 

Social  &  Beh. 

Sciences 

667,645 

1053,755 

57.8 

Science  &  Mathematics 

853,916 

1,568,097 

87.6 

Total 

4,014,251 

6,515,536 

623 

Credit  Hour  Production 


Percent 

1985-86 

1989-90 

Change 

Business 

7,890 

10,164 

28.8 

Nursing 

3,167 

4,285 

353 

Education 

4,291 

6,010 

40.1 

Fine  Arts/Languages 

D,283 

5,785 

18.8 

Social  &  Beh. 

Sciences 

14,829 

19,176 

293 

Science  &  Mathematics 

15,039 

17380 

25.4 

Total 

58,499 

73380 

25.4 

Dollars  per  Credit  Hour 


1985-86 


Percent       Price       Real  % 
1989-90     Change     Adjust     Change 


Business 

8730 

98.17 

12J 

83.98 

-3.8 

Nursing 

23834 

252.68 

6.0 

216.15 

-93 

Education 

108.60 

110.19 

1.5 

94.26 

-13.2 

Fme  Arts/Languages 

45.25 

72.91 

61.1 

6237 

37.8 

Social  &  Beh.  Sciences 

45.02 

54.95 

22.1 

47.01 

4.4 

Science  &  Mathematics 

55.58 

3731 

57.1 

74.69 

34.4 

Total 

68.62 

88.79 

29.4 

75.96 

10.7 
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consumer  price  index  are  factored  in  because  of  the  one-  to  two-year  lag  time 
between  formula  calculations  and  expenditure  of  funds.  It  follows  that  funding  of 
less  than  100  percent  is  less  adequate.  This  fact  has  not  been  lost  on  outside  review- 
ers. In  1985,  a  CHE  review  of  English,  Comparative  Literature,  and  Linguistics 
programs  hinted  strongly  that  funding  for  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 
Literature  was  inadequate: 

While  the  committee  cannot  advise  administrators  of  the  appropriate  allocations  of 
funds,  it  can  suggest  that  the  administration  must  remain  cognizant  of  a  level  of  profes- 
sionalism (and  the  funding  that  level  requires)  below  which  a  viable  and  intellectxially 
respectable  unit  cannot  operate. 

If  funding  at  approximately  70  percent  of  formula  jeopardizes  professionalism  and 
the  intellectual  respectability  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature, 
then  funding  at  60  percent  of  formula  in  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  is  very  inadequate,  and  the  continued  funding  of  the  whole  School  of 
Humanities  and  Sciences  at  75  percent  of  formula  funding  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  professionalism  and  intellectual  respectability  of  the  School. 

The  mission  of  the  University  requires  the  institution  to  produce  graduates 
capable  of  finding  and  evaluating  information  both  quantitatively  and  analytically; 
graduates  who  have  an  "expanded  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of  their  natural  and 
social  enviroimients";  who  "have  a  heightened  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
language,  hterature,  the  visual  and  performing  arts";  and  who  are  aware  of  their  own 
"history,  values  and  culttire,  as  well  as  those  of  others."  While  these  skills  can  be  and 
are  taught  in  the  professional  schools,  those  schools  must,  necessarily,  emphasize  the 
requirements  of  professional  education.  In  fact,  the  skills  outlined  in  the  mission 
statement  are  overwhelming  the  subjea  matter  of  the  disciplines  in  Uberal  arts 
sciences  housed  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  least  adequately 
funded  of  any  of  the  Schools  of  the  University. 

SACS  criteria  state  that  "the  adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  of  an 
institution  will  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  basic  purposes  of  the  institution,  the  scope 
of  its  program  and  the  number  of  its  students."  A  large  majority  of  faculty  do  not 
believe  that  the  allocation  practices  of  the  institution  are  in  accord  with  the  mission 
of  the  University.  When  asked  to  respond  to  the  statement  "the  allocation  of 
University  resources  reflects  the  mission  of  the  University,"  over  65  percent  of  the 
full-time  faculty  "strongly  disagree"  or  "disagree";  more  than  41  percent  saying  they 
"strongly  disagree."  Among  administrators,  40  percent  "strongly  disagree"  or  "disagree" 
that  the  resources  of  the  University  reflect  the  mission  of  the  University. 

The  appearance  of  an  absence  of  correspondence  between  the  mission  of  the 
institution  and  the  resources  of  the  institution  was  also  noted  by  some  students  in 
written  comments  on  the  student  survey.  Even  when  comments  regarding 
inadequacies  in  library  collections  or  professional  staffing  are  excluded,  student 
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comments  regarding  institutional  priorities  are  the  ninth  most  numerous  set  of 
written  comments  on  the  student  survey  (see  Appendix  D). 


Summary 

Since  state  appropriations  represent  a  decreasing  proportion  of  University 
funding,  institutional  revenue  has  been  supplemented  by  increases  in  student  tuition 
and  fees.  The  distribution  of  revenues  within  USCS  appears  to  reflect  spending  at 
other  institutions,  both  nationally  and  within  the  South  Carolina. 

Although  a  first  glance  at  comparative  statistics  of  distributions  of  expendi- 
tures by  budget  category  may  appear  to  indicate  that  USCS  patterns  are  typical,  a 
closer  examination  indicates  that  in  comparison  to  other  public  baccalaureate 
institutions  nationwide,  USCS  spends  a  larger  share  of  its  budget  on  student  services. 
USCS  spending  on  student  services  when  compared  to  spending  at  other  public 
institutions  in  South  Carolina  is  more  typical.  The  distribution  of  instructional 
spending  across  academic  units  is  not  uniform;  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
instructional  money  is  committed  to  the  Schools  of  Business,  Nursing,  and  Education 
than  is  spent  for  instruction  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences.  Within  the 
School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  the  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
is  funded  at  particularly  low  levels,  less  than  61  percent  of  the  CHE  formula.  Early 
evidence  suggests  that  some  redirection  of  instructional  money  is  taking  place.  The 
rate  of  change  is  uneven,  at  best,  and  it  wiU  take,  at  current  rates,  some  years  before 
the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  is  funded  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of  the 
professional  schools,  as  measured  by  dollars  expended  per  contact  hom". 


Recommendations 

1.  Student  Services.  The  rationale  for  student  activities  and 
athletic  expenditures  should  be  studied  to  determine  if  the 
expenditures  are  in  accord  with  mission  of  the  University. 

2.  Funding  for  Academic  Units.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
provide  funding  for  all  academic  units  of  the  University 
sufficient  to  support  an  effective  educational  program.  Funding 
should  proceed  in  accord  with  the  priorities  established  by  the 
Strategic  Plaiming  Committee  by  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  the  library  and  the  provision  of  additional 
faculty  and  support  staff  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Sciences. 
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The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  develop  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  resources  consistent  with  the  mission  of 

uses. 

3.  Educational  and  General  Expenditures.  U  cuts  in  the 
University's  budget  are  made,  the  instruction  and  library 
categories  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  should  be 
cut  less  proportionally  than  ail  other  categories. 


Organization  for  the  Administration  of  Financial  Resources 

Since  November  of  1989,  the  chief  business  officer  at  USCS  has  been  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support.  The  Vice  Chancellor  reports  directly  to  the 
Chancellor,  the  chief  executive  officer  at  USCS.  All  business  and  financial  function^ 
of  USCS  are  centralized  under  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support.  These 
funaions  are  divided  into  six  major  areas: 

•  cashiering,  accounts  receivable,  and  budgeting;  fund  accounting,  accounts 
payable,  purchasing,  travel,  and  special  projects; 

•  physical  plant,  including  building  and  grounds,  maintenance,  and  custodial; 

•  personnel,  including  benefits,  payroll,  training,  and  personnel  records; 

•  auxiliary  services,  including  bookstore,  food  service,  vending,  mail,  telecom- 
munications, parking,  and  campus  police; 

•  admissions  and  graduate  services; 

•  information  services. 

The  chief  business  officer,  along  with  the  chief  academic  officer  and  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Business  Affairs,  works  closely  with  the  Chancellor  in  developing  and 
revising  the  campus  budget.  The  Chancellor  reports  regularly  to  the  USC  System 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  financial  and  business  operations  of  USCS. 

The  Business  Affairs  Office,  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
business  officer,  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  financial  operations  of  USCS.  This 
Office  also  is  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  mechanics  of  budgeting,  accounting,  and 
control  of  all  locally-controlled  financial  operation.  The  head  of  the  Business  Affairs 
office  is  the  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs. 
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Budget  Planning 

The  budget  cycle  at  USCS  runs  for  nearly  three  years;  the  initial  planning 
begins  in  February  of  the  first  year,  17  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  July  of  the  following  year;  and  ends  in  November  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  June.  Thus,  for  the  1990-91  fiscal  year,  iniual  planning  began  in  February 
1989.  The  cycle  will  be  complete  in  November  1991. 

The  planning  phase  for  the  budget  cycle  begins  in  February  with  the  first 
estimates  of  formula  appropriations  and  fee  projections  based  upon  previous  terms. 
This  formula  calculation  is  updated  each  term  as  new  FTE  numbers  become 
available.  Of  course,  at  this  early  stage,  calculations  are  based  on  historical  rates  of 
funding,  because  it  cannot  be  known  what  level  of  funding  the  state  assembly  will 
decide  upon.  ^^ 

In  the  fall,  a  full  budget,  based  upon  the  most  recent  FTE  student  count,  is 
submitted  to  CHE  for  its  use  in  determining  the  needs  of  higher  education  statewide. 
This  budget  assumes  100  percent  formula  funding,  no  rise  in  fees,  and  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  FTE  students. 

Preliminary  revenue  projections  for  the  state  are  made  by  the  Budget  and 
Control  Board,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  some  assumptions  about  the  percent  of  the 
higher  education  formula  which  will  be  funded.  As  a  result  of  these  calculations, 
preliminary  budget  allocations  on  the  campus  are  determined,  and  new  personnel 
-fjositions  are  authorized.  Even  though  there  is  no  guarantee  on  state  appropriations 
at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  commit  funds  tentatively  for  faculty  hiring,  in  order  to 
compete  effectively  for  well-qualified  faculty. 

Finally,  in  the  spring,  the  legislature  determines  the  actual  appropriation  for 
USCS.  Based  upon  the  level  of  appropriation  and  the  needs  of  the  campus,  a  fee 
determination  is  made.  The  fee  increase,  if  any,  must  be  approved  by  both  the  USC 
System  office  and  the  USC  Board  of  Trustees.  This  approval  generally  occurs  in  late 
June.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reviews  and  approves  the  program 
budget,  projected  revenues,  and  expenditures  for  USCS. 

The  fiscal  year  actually  begins  just  a  few  days  later.  Obviously,  with  so  many 
decisions  crammed  into  the  last  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
accurate  and  detailed  budget  planning  is  both  essential  and  extremely  difficult. 

Once  the  state  appropriation  is  known,  and  a  reasonable  schedule  for  fees  has 
been  developed,  the  expected  revenues  are  allocated  according  to  major  campus 
spending  categories,  which  leads  inevitably  to  budget  revisions  for  all  areas. 

SACS  standards  require  that  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  budget 

must  be  preceded  by  sound  educational  planning.  It  follows  that  the  instructional 
budget  should  be  substantively  developed  by  academic  officers  or  deans,  working 
cooperatively  with  department  heads,  appropriate  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administration,  and  representatives  of  the  business  office. 
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The  1981  self-study  reported  that  "by  far  the  most  important  area  of  discontent" 
among  faculty  regarding  participation  in  University  policy-making  was  in  regard  to 
financial  matters.  In  1980,  only  16  percent  of  the  faculty  were  "satisfied"  with  faculty 
participation  in  budget  planning  and  43  percent  were  "dissatisfied";  50  percent  of  the 
faculty  were  "dissatisfied"  with  the  adniinistrative  explanation  of  the  budget.^^  A 
decade  later,  according  to  the  results  of  the  HERI  survey,  an  overwhelming  number 
of  faculty  feel  they  have  Uttle  say  in  the  budget  process.  The  results  of  the  HERI 
survey  indicate  that  over  70  percent  of  the  full-time  faculty  "disagree"  or  "strongly 
disagree"  that  "the  faculty  have  adequate  involvement  in  the  budget  process  of  the 
University."  Of  the  70  percent  who  disagree,  almost  47  percent  "strongly  disagree." 
A  substantial  portion  of  administrators  share  the  view  of  the  faculty,  40  percent 
"disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree"  that  the  faculty  have  adequate  involvement  in  the 
budget  process. 

The  overwhelming  perception  of  inadequate  faculty  involvement  in  the 
University's  budget  process  among  both  facility  and  administrators  requires 
explanation.  In  September  of  1982  as  a  result  of  a  severe  budgetary  crisis,  the 
Chancellor  created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
University's  budget.  Simultaneously,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Faculty  Secretary 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  administration,  the  faculty  began  to  consider  ways 
in  which  faculty  might  become  more  involved  in  the  budgetary  process  of  the 
University.  These  discussions  formed  the  basis  for  the  inservice  meeting  at  the  first 
general  faculty  meeting  of  the  1982-83  academic  year.^'*  In  the  meantime,  the  ad 
hoc  committee  on  the  budget,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  reported  to  the  Faculty 
Senate  in  October  and  November  of  1982  on  possible  areas  for  budget  cuts.^ 

At  its  November  19,  1982  meeting,  the  Faculty  Senate  considered  a  motion 
"to  make  the  Ad  Hoc  Budget  Review  and  Planning  Committee  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee."^^ The  rationale  for  the  creation  of  the  standing  committee  was  to  "create  a 
formal  permanent  (rather  than  ad  hoc)  mechanism  to  allow  faculty  participation  in 
the  budgetary  process."^^  The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  record  that  there  was 
confusion  over  the  "question  of  ownership  of  the  committee-Senate,  faculty. 
Chancellor  or  a  combination."^*  The  question  of  who  controlled  the  Committee 
became  the  crucial  issue  in  the  discussions.  In  December  of  1982,  the  Faculty  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  "Faculty-Administrative  Budget  Review  and  Planning 
Committee."  Discussion  at  the  meeting  indicated  that  the  budget  of  the  instimtion 
should  reflect  the  mission  of  the  institution  and  that  planning  was  necessary  for 
responsible  budgetary  decisions.  The  Committee  was  to  be  chaired  by  a  full-time, 
tenured  professor  appointed  by  the  Chancellor.  In  addition,  the  Committee  included 
five  elerted  faculty  members,  one  from  each  of  the  academic  units  not  represented 
by  the  chair.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  the  Associate  Chancellors 
for  Administration,  Student  Affairs,  and  University  Relations,  and  one  additional 
administrator  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  also  were  to  be  members.  The 
Committee  met,  as  constituted  by  the  Faculty  Senate,  for  two  years  and  made 
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recommendations  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Senate  regarding  the  budget.  However, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Chancellor  wrote  to  the  Faculty  Secretary  that  the  budget 
committee 

is  advisory  to  the  Chancellor,  making  recommendations  relative  to  fiscal  decisions. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  make-up  of  the  committee  will  be 
determined  by  the  Chancellor.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  faculty  input  in  this  area,  but 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  decisions  relative  to  this  campus  is  the 
ChanceUor's.^' 

At  this  point,  since  the  issue  of  the  method  of  selecting  the  faculty  members  who 
served  on  the  budget  committee  had  become  a  question  of  the  division  of  faculty  and 
administrative  responsibility,  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  became  involved.  The 
Welfare  Committee  introduced  a  motion  calling  for  the  Faculty  Senate  to  reaffirm 
the  existence  of  the  Budget  Review  and  Planning  Committee  and  allow  all  academic 
units  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Committee,  thus  removing  the  provision  for  the 
Chancellor's  appointment  of  the  chair.  The  motion  was  approved.^  By  the  end  of 
1985,  the  issue  had  become  still  more  confused;  the  Faculty  Senate  seemed  to  begin 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  standing  committee  on  the  budget  that 
would  parallel  the  committee  created  by  the  Chancellor.  Asked  how  he  would  view 
a  committee  created  by  the  Senate,  the  Chancellor  responded  that  he  was  not  sure 
he  would  deal  with  the  committee  in  the  same  manner  as  his  budget  committee.  The 
Chancellor  said  he  "couldn't  promise  it  would  have  available  all  the  information  of 
his  budget  committee."^^ 

Meanwhile,  in  August  of  1985,  the  Chancellor  had  assvmied  the  chair  of  the 
ad  hoc  budget  committee,  now  renamed  the  Budget  Advisory  Committee  (the  name 
change  further  added  to  the  confusion).  The  Chancellor  regarded  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  budget  committee  established  by  the  Faculty  Senate  as  "inappropriate"  since 
the  committee,  with  the  name  change,  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  earlier 
appointed  ad  hoc  committee.  The  Chancellor  expressed  the  concern  that  election 
of  committee  members  by  academic  unit  would  hamper  "an  institution-wide  approach 
to  budget  review  and  planning"  and  rejected  the  Senate  motion  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  committee.^  The  question  now  became  hopelessly  confused 
over  which  committee  was  being  discussed  and  which  committee  reported  to  whom. 
The  Faculty  Senate  defeated  a  motion  to  reaffirm  the  existence  of  the  faculty  budget 
committee  and  returned  the  matter  to  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  where  it 
apparently  died.^  The  ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  also  has 
apparently  died. 

What  is  of  importance  for  this  discussion  is  the  effort  of  the  faculty  over  a  five 
year  period  to  achieve  a  degree  of  involvement  in  the  budget  process  of  the 
University  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  administration  to  permit  faculty  involvement 
(at  least  faculty  involvement  through  a  elected  committee),  even  to  the  point  of  being 
unable  to  ensure  that  a  faculty  committee  would  have  information  comparable  to  the 
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information  available  to  an  administratively-appointed  committee.  Undoubtedly,  the 
history  of  the  ill-fated  budget  committees,  extending  over  five  years,  has  done  much 
to  color  attitudes  regarding  faculty  involvement  in  the  budget  process. 

Since  1986,  the  administration  has  made  available  to  the  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee  copies  of  the  University  appropriated  fimds  budget,  but  the  complete 
athletic  budget  has  not  been  made  available,  nor  has  information  on  designated  fund 
accounts  such  as  campus  renovation  and  bond  repayment.  Since  1989,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support  has  placed  on  reserve  in  the  library  copies  of  the 
budgetary  reports,  and  the  system  for  providing  faculty  with  budgetary  information 
has  improved.  The  administrative  willingness  to  provide  information  for  the  purpose 
of  the  self-study  has  been  extraordinary;  all  levels  of  administration  have  been  open 
and  helpful  in  the  provision  of  information  and  in  the  interpretation  of  budgetary 
data. 

Providing  the  budget  to  the  faculty  has,  according  the  results  of  the  faculty 
survey,  not  altered  the  faculty's  perception  that  it  plays  little  or  no  role  in  the 
budgetary  process.  The  continuing  perception  of  faculty  that  they  have  small  say  in 
the  financial  matters  of  the  University  may  be  the  consequence  of  several  factors. 
First,  the  budget  is  too  lengthy  for  most  faculty  to  take  the  time  to  study  or  to 
develop  the  expertise  necessary  to  understand.  In  1989,  the  copy  of  the  budget 
provided  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  was  over  eighty  pages  in  length.  Second, 
as  this  analysis  has  alluded,  some  of  the  budgetary  categories  appear  to  be  uncertain, 
if  not  meaningless.  The  flexible  nature  of  the  budgetary  categories  is  apparent  in 
three  ways:  first,  some  budget  categories  are  assigned  names  that  obscure  their  real 
purposes;  for  example,  "intercollegiate  activities"  is,  in  fact,  "intercollegiate  athletics"; 
second,  money  is  shuffled  between  categories;  for  example,  money  from  the 
renovation  and  reserve  account  is  used  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  language 
laboratory;  third,  items  in  the  categories  themselves  are  inappropriate;  for  example, 
putting  the  cost  of  clerical  help  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  under 
"instruction,"  instead  of  under  "academic  support."  Particularly  troublesome  for 
understanding  the  budget  is  the  practice  of  renaming  the  budget  categories 
themselves.  When  appropriated  funds  are  excluded  from  the  appropriated  classifi- 
cation by  calling  them  designated  funds,  faculty  may  believe  that  the  budget  is  not 
worth  attempting  to  understand  since  it  is  a  fitted  to  a  Procrustean  bed. 

The  1991  self-study  reaches  the  same  conclusions  reached  a  decade  earlier  by 
the  1981  self-study.  In  words  that  formed  the  conclusion  to  an  analysis  of  the  budget 
priorities  of  USCS,  words  worth  quoting  at  length,  the  1981  self-study  said  that 

with  the  increasiag  diversity  of  academic  backgrounds  of  faculty  members,  the  declining 
number  of  faculty  who  were  simultaneously  enrolled  in  graduate  programs,  and  the 
increasing  maturity  of  the  faculty,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  faculty  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  making  policy  in  academic  areas.  The  self-study 
questionnaire  for  faciJty  and  administration  showed  that  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  lack  of  an  established  procedure  for  providing  budget 
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information  to  the  faculty  and  for  allowing  them  to  make  decisions  about  the  most 
effective  use  of  Uaiversiry  funds.  *  '  *  The  establishment  of  an  effective  procedure 
for  facilitating  faculty  participation  in  the  establishment  of  budget  priorities  is 
apparently  needed  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  faculty  to  work  with  the  administration 
in  making  decisions  about  overall  budget  policy.^ 


Recommendations 


1.  Tuition  and  Fees.  The  distribution  of  student  tuition 
and  fees  (for  example,  athletics  and  student  services 
fees)  should  be  widely  published. 

2.  Budget  Categories.  An  examination  should  be  undertak- 
en of  all  budgetary  categories  and  continuing  University 
programs  to  ensure  consistency  with  NACUBO  classi- 
fications. Budget  items  should  be  given  names  indicative"' 
of  the  purposes  for  which  money  is  expended. 

3.  Budget  Reclassification.  Allocations  and  expenditures 
of  funds  should  be  reported  in  the  University  budget  in 
a  systematic  manner.  Designated  funds  should  be 
included  in  any  figures  representing  University  alloca- 
tions and  expenditures. 

4.  Faculty  Involvement  in  Budgeting.  The  University 
should  develop  three-year  budgeting  plans  in  accord  with 
the  mission  of  the  University.  The  plans  should  be 
updated  annually  and  be  presented  to  the  full  faculty  at 
the  first  general  faculty  meeting  of  each  academic  year. 

5.  Direct  Charges.  The  allocation  of  direct  charges  and 
credits  should  be  studied.  Revenue  received  for  teach- 
ing graduate  courses  on  the  USCS  campus,  whether  in 
the  form  of  credits  applied  to  direct  charges  or  in  direct 
revenue,  should  be  allocated  to  those  units  at  USCS 
which  are  most  directly  involved  with  the  graduate 
students. 
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Budget  Control 

A  system  of  budget  control  is  in  place  at  USCS.  While  the  actual  accounting 
and  computing  facility  is  at  USC-Columbia,  a  complete  Management  Information 
System  is  available  and  used  extensively  at  USCS.  Monthly,  each  department  head 
receives  a  computer  statement  for  the  administrative  department  and  summary 
information  on  lower-level  departments  under  the  control  of  the  department  head. 
In  panicular,  this  computer  report  shows  actual  expenditures  by  class  of  expenditure 
versus  the  budgeted  amount. 

The  chief  business  officer,  the  chief  academic  officer,  and  the  Chancellor 
regularly  review  performance  against  budget  for  all  departments.  When  required, 
budget  revisions  are  made  by  the  chief  business  officer,  the  chief  academic  officer, 
and  the  chancellor,  and  communicated  fully  to  all  concerned. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  USCS  has  operated  within  budget  except  for  one  year. 
In  1988-89,  a  planned  cash  deficit  of  $97,000  was  carried  into  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  (The  deficit  was  the  result  of  equipment  purchases  funded  from  other  revenue 
which  was  not  transferred  imtil  the  next  fiscal  year). 


The  Relation  of  an  Institution  to  External  Budgetary  Control 

As  a  publicly-assisted  institution,  USCS  relies  upon  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  a  large  share  of  its  funding.  However,  once  money  has  been 
appropriated  for  USCS,  no  outside  agency  has  any  detailed  control  over  how  those 
funds  are  spent,  as  long  as  ail  legal  and  accounting  practices  are  followed  accurately. 

In  particular,  if  a  decision  is  made  to  place  relatively  more  emphasis  on 
nursing,  for  example,  or  to  hire  additional  faculty  in  political  science,  or  to  change 
the  scope  of  the  evening  program,  no  outside  agency  must  be  asked  for  approval. 


Accounting,  Reporting  and  Auditing 

The  use  System  is  audited  externally  each  year.  Certified  reports  are 
published.  The  USC  System,  and  therefore  USCS,  uses  accounting  systems  which  are 
fully  in  compliance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  as  promulgated  by 
NACUBO.  USCS  is  audited  regularly  by  the  USCS  System  internal  audit  staff,  who 
report  directly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  timing  for  these  internal  audits  is 
generally  decided  by  the  USC  System  staff,  but  also  may  be  the  result  of  requests  by 
uses  if  there  appears  to  be  a  potential  problem  area. 

In  addition,  a  staff  member  of  the  chief  business  officer  regularly  performs 
informal  audits  of  the  records  of  those  offices  which  collect  money  on  behalf  of  the 
institution. 
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Recently,  the  USC  system  office  agreed  to  develop  a  separate  set  of  financial 
statements  for  the  USCS  campus,  so  that  USCS  could  be  audited  independently  by 
an  outside  finn.   These  statements  are  not  yet  fully  prepared. 


Purchasing  and  Inventory  Control 

The  USC  System  Office  in  Columbia  is  the  authorized  purchasing  agent  for 
the  campus.  USCS  cannot  legally  authorize  procurement.  Local  department  heads 
initiate  purchase  requisitions,  the  USCS  Business  Affairs  Office  reviews  and  approves 
them,  and  they  are  forwarded  to  Columbia  for  final  approval  and  procurement. 

USCS  has  a  decentralized  inventory  control  program.  Each  department  head 
is  responsible  for  inventory  control.  A  list  of  the  inventory  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
Business  Affairs  Office.  Each  year  a  new  hst  is  produced  for  the  department  head 
to  use  in  the  verification  procedure. 

Some  faculty  find  the  current  system  of  purchasing  and  inventory  control 
difficult  and  cimibersome.  For  example,  the  necessity  of  working  through  the 
purchasing  office  of  the  USC  System  adds  considerable  time  to  the  process  of 
obtaining  necessary  chemicals  and  supplies  for  chemistry  laboratory  classes. 
Situations  arise  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  chemicals  within  one  or  two 
weeks  of  the  day  on  which  they  will  be  used.  This  is  impossible  with  the  present 
purchasing  procedures.  (The  chemistry  faculty  must  sometimes  borrow  chemicals 
from  the  chemistry  department  at  Wofford  College.) 


Refund  Policy 

The  policies  governing  the  refund  of  student  fees  are  stated  in  the  Catalog. 
The  detailed  statement,  with  dates,  is  published  in  the  schedule  of  courses  available 
for  each  term.  A  large  sign  outside  the  room  where  fees  are  paid  indicates  the 
relevant  dates  for  the  current  term.  The  policy  applies  to  all  students.  In  some 
extenuating  circumstances,  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy  are  made  by  an  appeals 
committee.  The  general  refund  policy,  as  published  in  the  Catalog,  is  that  refunds 
are  issued  (1)  to  students  who  withdraw  completely  from  the  imiversity,  (2)  to  part- 
time  students  who  drop  a  course  or  courses,  and  (3)  to  students  who  are  reclassified 
as  part-time  students  as  a  consequence  of  dropping  a  course  or  courses.  University 
academic  fees  are  refunded  according  to  the  following  schedules  set  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees: 
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Fail  and  Spring  Semester 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  before  end  of  late  registration,  100  percent 
refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  from  end  of  late  registration  until  two  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  70  percent  refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  between  two  and  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  40  percent  refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  no 
refund; 

Course  drop  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  no  refund. 

Summer  Term  Academic  Refund  Schedule 

The  refund  schedule  may  vary  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  simimer  academic 
term(s). 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  before  the  end  of  late  registration,  100  percent 
refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  from  the  end  of  late  registration  until  one  week 
after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  40  percent  refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  between  one  and  two  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  20  percent  refund; 

Complete  withdrawal  or  course  drop  more  than  two  weeks  from  the  start  of  the  term, 
no  refund. 


Cashiering 

uses  uses  a  decentralized  collection  and  receipting  process,  with  a 
centralized  cashiering  office.  The  central  office  also  collects  student  fees.  The 
bookstore,  athletics,  public  service,  and  several  other  units  on  campus  also  collect 
funds  and  offer  receipts,  which  are  then  deposited  in  the  central  office. 

The  central  office  deposits  the  funds  directly  into  state  bank  accounts,  and 
enters  all  the  information  directly  into  the  Management  Information  System.  All 
persons  handling  institutional  funds  are  bonded  through  the  USC  System  office, 
use  System  audits  have  shown  virtually  no  problems  in  the  cashiering  function  at 

uses. 
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Investment  Management 

All  funds  collected  by  USCS  are  the  property  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Such  funds  are  deposited  in  accounts  belonging  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
are  managed  and  invested  by  the  state.  Once  the  funds  are  deposited  in  state 
accounts,  USCS  has  no  further  responsibility  or  control. 

Risk  Management  and  Insurance 

USCS  carries  insurance  on  a  large  variety  of  risks.  These  include  obvious 
types,  such  as  liability,  property,  and  automobile  insurance,  but  also  include  highly 
specialized  forms  of  insurance,  such  as  professional  Uability  insurance  for  faculty  in 
the  nursing  program,  to  cover  their  working  in  the  community  as  part  of  the  USCS 
program, 

USCS  is  self-insured  on  some  items,  such  as  "imofficial"  student  or  faculty 
events  on  the  USCS  campus,  in  which  USCS  has  no  role.  However,  USCS 
recognizes  a  potential  Uabihty,  and,  whenever  possible,  attempts  to  restructure  such 
programs  to  an  "official"  basis. 

In  1990,  the  USC  System,  for  the  first  time,  hired  a  Director  of  Risk 
Management  for  the  system,  USCS  already  has  benefitted  from  consultations  in  this 
area,  and  has  begun  to  identify  areas  where  insufficient  coverage  exists,  and  other 
areas  where  USCS  may  be  better  off  self-insuring. 


Physical  Resources 


Space  Management 

As  with  any  university  growing  annually  at  a  4  to  5  percent  rate  of  increase 
in  FTE  students,  space  is  at  a  premium  at  USCS.  Financing  for  buildings  has  lagged 
behind  student  growth,  and  the  addition  of  new  buildings  along  with  the  renovation 
of  old  buildings  has  not  been  focused  primarily  on  adding  classroom  space.  In 
addition,  as  USCS  has  grovm,  speciaUzed  classrooms  often  have  been  substituted  for 
general  classrooms.  As  a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  the  ratio  of  general 
classroom  space  to  FTE  students  has  fallen  slightly  over  the  past  ten  years. 

Between  1980  and  1989  the  net  assignable  square  footage  of  all  buildings  on 
campus  has  increased  33  percent,  fi-om  about  137,000  square  feet  to  203,000  square 
feet.  In  that  time,  the  total  square  footage  devoted  to  general  purpose  classroom  use 
has  increased  23  percent,  from  about  21,000  square  feet  to  28,000  square  feet.    If 
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laboratory  classroom  space  is  included  as  a  part  of  classroom  space,  the  total  amount 
of  space  dedicated  to  classrooms  increases  to  35  percent,  from  about  26,000  to  about 
40,000  square  feet. 

Faculty  space  is  generally  adequate  across  the  campus,  but  not  evenly 
distributed  among  academic  units.  For  example,  Nursing  and  Business  have  sufficient 
faculty  offices  and  facilities.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  scattered  around  wherever  space  could  be  found,  some  of  which  is  inadequate. 
The  Division  has  no  faculty  lounge  (available  to  every  other  unit,  except  the  School 
of  Education),  no  conference  room  (again,  the  only  other  exception  is  Education), 
and  faculty  offices  are,  on  average,  13  percent  smaller  than  the  average  office  in  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature,  or  the  School  of  Nursing,  18 
percent  smaller  than  faculty  offices  in  the  School  of  Business  or  the  Division  of 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Some  of  these  problems  may  be  remedied  with  the  return 
of  most  of  the  faculty  of  the  Division  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building  and 
the  remodeling  of  the  Library  Building,  contingent  upon  the  opening  of  the  Humani- 
ties and  Performing  Arts  Building. 

Such  problems  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  opening  of  the 
Humanities  Building  in  September  1990,  the  projected  building  of  a  Campus  Life 
Center,  and  the  renovation  of  three  existing  buildings  should  help  relieve  some  of 
these  problems. 

Space  for  education  remains  adequate,  in  part  through  scheduling  designed 
to  persuade  students  to  take  afternoon  courses,  a  practice  adopted  only  in  recent 
years.  However,  space  for  informal  student  gatherings  or  space  for  informal  faculty- 
student  contacts  is  lacking. 


Building,  Grounds,  and  Equipment  Maintenance 

The  maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  at  USCS  is  centralized 
in  the  Physical  Plant  office.  USCS  presently  has  nine  buildings  containing  334,335 
gross  square  feet,  and  300  acres,  of  which  about  38  acres  are  in  the  academic  core. 

The  Physical  Plant  staff  consists  of  a  director,  secretary,  and  engineer 
associate,  plus  15  in  the  custodial  department  and  10  in  the  maintenance  department. 

Building,  grounds,  and  equipment  maintenance  answers  approximately  310 
trouble  calls  (emergency)  per  year,  and  completes  about  350  work  orders  (routine). 
In  addition  to  routine  custodial  work,  the  Custodial  Department  responds  to  approxi- 
mately 250  requests  per  year  for  special  services,  including  setups  for  special  func- 
tions and  cleanup  as  well  as  moving  fumimre.  According  to  the  1981  self-smdy, 
faculty/administrators  rated  housekeeping,  cleaning,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  all 
buildings  on  campus  as  "good."^  According  to  the  results  of  the  faculty  survey 
conducted  as  part  of  this  self-study,  about  64  percent  of  the  faculty  "agree"  or 
"strongly  agree"  with  the  statement  that  "the  building  in  which  I  work  provides  an 
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environment  that  contributes  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  my  work."  Responses  to 
this  question  vary  widely,  especially  when  examined  by  building,  as  the  figures  in 
Table  8-13  show.  The  faculty  housed  in  the  Nursing  Building  show  the  greatest 
satisfaction  with  the  building  they  work  in:  100  percent  of  those  faculty  either  "agree" 
or  "strongly  agree"  that  the  building  they  work  in  enhances  quality  of  their  work. 
Faculty  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building  and 
the  Hodge  Center  are 
the  second  most  likely 
to  answer  that  the 
building  they  work  in 
enhances  their  work; 
almost  85  percent 
"agree"  or  "strongly 
agree"  that  the  build- 
ing enhances  their 
work.  Only  15  per- 
cent of  the  faculty  in 
those  buildings  "dis- 
agree" or  "strongly 
disagree." 

By  far  the 
highest  level  of  dissatisfaction  is  found  among  faculty  working  in  the  Library 
Building.  While  31  percent  of  the  faculty  in  the  Library  Building  "agree"  that  the 
building  enhances  the  quality  of  their  work  (none  "strongly  agreed");  over  65  percent 
"disagree"  or  "strongly  disagree,"  with  over  41  percent  reporting  strong  disagreement. 
The  percentage  of  faculty  working  in  the  Library  Building  who  disagree  that  the 
building  enhances  the  quality  of  their  work  is  twice  the  percentage  of  faculty  who 
disagree  in  every  other  building.  The  figure  requires  explanation.  The  Library 
Building  was  originally  intended  to  house  the  library,  not  classrooms.  The  University 
has  often  anticipated  the  movement  of  classrooms  and  faculty  offices  from  the 
Library  Building  to  other  new  buildings.  The  moves  have  not  always  taken  place. 
As  a  result,  renovation  of  the  library  has  not  happened.  The  carpeting,  originally 
installed  when  the  building  was  constructed  in  1977,  has  never  been  replaced  and 
painting  has  been  sporadic.  In  addition,  student  desks,  classroom  and  office 
fumiture-now  more  than  ten  years  old~have  worn  out. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  faculty  discontent  with  the  Library  Building  is  exacerbated 
by  the  improvements  made  to  other  buildings,  especially  the  Administration  Building, 
during  which  overall  conditions  in  the  library  have  worsened. 

The  University  complies  with  federal  government  regulations  for  handicap 
access.  USCS  has  rescheduled  the  meeting  rooms  for  classes  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents with  handicaps.    The  campus  is  large,  and  lies  upon  sloping  ground.    As  a 
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result,  entrance  to  the  buildings  themselves  is  accessible,  but  movement  between 
buildings  may  be  difficult  for  handicapped  individuals. 

The  Physical  Plant  Office  provides  all  technical  support  for  the  campus, 
including  planning,  engineering,  design,  and  supervision  of  all  renovation  and  new 
construction  projects. 

uses  does  not  have  a  maintenance  plan  for  the  campus.  In  part,  the  lack  of 
a  plan  stems  from  the  relative  newness  of  USCS  (no  building  is  more  than  22  years 
old).  In  general,  both  buildings  and  grounds  are  maintained  well  at  USCS.  The 
chief  business  officer,  under  whose  direction  the  Physical  Plant  Office  falls,  is  aware 
of  xhe  need  to  develop  a  maintenance  plan,  and  has  scheduled  the  development  of 
such  a  plan  for  1990-91. 


Safety  and  Security 

USCS  has  a  comprehensive  safety  and  security  plan.  The  University  Public 
Safety  Office  has  seven  full-time  certified  police  officers  and  two  part-time  sheriff 
deputies,  as  well  as  one  full-time  secretary.  PubUc  Safety  is  divided  into  two  basic 
areas,  emergency  procedures  and  police. 

The  emergency  function  covers  hazardous  material  handling  and  disposal,  fire 
and  emergency  evacuation,  maintenance  of  cooking  facilities,  tornado  and  bomb 
threats,  power  outages,  snow  problems,  and  other  potential  emergencies. 

Each  USCS  office  maintains  a  guide  to  emergency  procedures,  detailing  what 
to  do  and  who  to  call  in  the  event  of,  for  example,  smoke,  gas  smells,  or  injuries. 
Coupled  with  the  relative  newness  of  the  buildings  at  USCS,  and  their  design  for  easy 
egress  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  this  approach  results  in  less  than  six  emergency 
responses  per  year  in  buildings.  No  serious  accidents  have  been  recorded  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

Other  than  traffic,  the  police  function  is  mainly  preventive.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1989-90,  the  police  issued  over  4,000  parking  tickets,  and  129  uniform  traffic  tickets. 
Other  than  these,  there  were  only  33  reportable  incidents,  and  some  of  those 
incidents  were  traffic-related.  The  primary  source  of  the  reportable  incidents  was 
larceny,  which  was  largely  opportunistic.  The  largest  reported  larceny  was  assigned 
a  value  of  $600. 


Facilities  Master  Plan 

Each  year,  USCS  prepares  a  five-year  capital  spending  plan,  which  demon- 
strates, in  some  detail,  the  program  for  buildings,  infrastructure,  and  other  capital 
items.  This  plan  traditionally  has  served  as  the  campus  master  plan. 
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In  1989,  partly  as  the  result  of  USCS  acquiring  new  land  which  roughly 
doubled  the  size  of  the  campus  (to  300  acres),  an  architectural  firm  with  great 
experience  in  designing  university  master  plans  was  hired  to  develop  a  formal  master 
plan  for  USCS.  This  plan  will  help  guide  USCS  to  develop  its  entire  campus  in  an 
orderly  fashion  over  the  next  20  years  or  so. 

The  plan  considers  a  number  of  land  factors  such  as  terrain  and  environment, 
and  provides  both  a  conceptual  program  for  the  long-term,  and  a  detailed 
prescription  for  the  near-term.  In  addition,  a  number  of  planning  guidelines  are 
included,  which  will  help  to  maintain  continuity  in  planning  and  execution  across 
future  decision  makers  and  architects. 

The  actual  execution  of  this  plan,  of  course,  will  be  driven  by  educational  and 
societal  needs,  as  well  as  the  availability  of  financing. 


Recommendations 

1.  Building  Renovation.  A  complete  plan  should  be 
developed  for  the  renovation  of  all  University  buildings. 

2.  Accommodation  for  Handicapped.  The  University 
should  study  provisions  that  have  been  made  to  facilitate 
access  to  buildings  by  the  handicapped,  and  make 
adjustments  where  necessary. 
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Chapter  Nine 
Summaiy  and  Conclusions 


The  business  of  life  is  to  go  fonvards;  he 
who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets  it  in  his  way, 
but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospection  turns 
back  to  find  it.  That  which  is  feared  may 
sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day  may  be  regretted  again 
tomorrow. 

Johnson 
The  Idler  Essays 


T  nstitutions  are  greater  than  the  sxun  of  their  parts.  While  the  SACS  criteria  for 
reaccreditation  touch  upon  the  maity  parts  of  an  academic  institution,  there  is  no 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  In  the  course  of  completing 
the  self-study,  several  characteristics  of  USCS  that  do  not  fit  into  the  accreditation 
criteria  have  become  apparent.  The  chapter  serves  three  purposes.  First,  it  reviews 
and  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  this  study.  Second,  it  examines  the  elements 
of  the  institution  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  accreditation  criteria  but  which  influ- 
ence the  operation  of  the  institution.  Finally,  it  brings  together  in  one  place  all  of 
the  recommendations  made  throughout  the  self-study  report. 


Conclusion 

Review  and  Summary 

uses  has  made  enormous  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  University  now 
has  a  concise  mission  statement  that  emphasizes  the  qualities  that  should  characterize 
uses  graduates.  An  Assessment  Committee,  a  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  mechanisms  of  faculty  governance  will  help  to  facilitate  the 
University's  mission.  The  goals  corresponding  to  the  mission  are  in  place  and  initial 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  University  is  achieving  its  mission  is  underway. 

The  University's  curriculum  includes  a  well-defined  program  of  general 
education  required  of  all  graduates.  Assistance  is  provided  to  under-prepared 
students  through  the  Academic  Skills  program  and  provision  is  made  for  outstanding 
students  through  the  University's  Honors  Program  and  the  Leadership  Program.  In- 
coming freshmen  are  given  special  and  intensive  advisement  through  the  Freshman 
Center.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  an  extensive  student 
services  program.  The  quality  of  the  professional  education  obtained  by  USCS 
graduates  is  clear  from  the  outstanding  success  rates  enjoyed  by  nursing  and 
education  students  on  nationally  administered  examinations.  Incoming  students  are 
now  better  prepared  for  a  college  education  and,  as  the  evidence  indicates,  also  are 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  education  they  receive  at  USCS. 

USCS  faculty  members  are  now  older  and  more  likely  to  be  tenured  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  As  a  result,  they  are  more  experienced  in  the  classroom  and 
more  confident  in  the  governance  of  the  University.  One  fact  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  the  faculty:  of  the  ten  subcommittee  chairs 
for  the  1981  self-study,  six  were  at  the  rank  only  of  assistant  professor  and  only  one 
had  attained  the  rank  of  professor;  in  1991,  there  were  no  assistant  professors 
chairing  self-study  subcommittees,  and  three  of  the  six  subcommittees  were  chaired 
by  professors.  The  institution  can  be  proud  of  its  record  in  hiring  women  faculty  and 
of  its  effort  and  continuing  concern  to  hire  minority  faculty  and  recruit  minority 
students.  Average  faculty  salaries  at  USCS  are  now  in  keeping  with  average  faculty 
salaries  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  and  close  to  average  faculty  salaries  across  the 
nation.  Within  the  last  five  years,  opportunities  for  faculty  development  have  grown 
from  almost  nonexistent  to  a  large  and  diversified  program  of  grants  and  sabbaticals. 
These  opportimities,  with  active  administrative  assistance,  have  enabled  faculty  to 
pursue  advanced  education.  These  efforts  have  already  started  yielding  fruit  in  the 
form  of  better  qualified  teachers,  improved  instruction,  and  diversified  course 
offerings. 

The  caliber  of  campus  administration  has  improved  dramatically  in  the  last 
five  years.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  on  a  university  campus  not  all  administrative 
decisions  will  be  popular,  but  few  faculty  doubt  the  commitment,  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  Chancellor  or  the  new  Vice  Chancellors  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Institutional  Support.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  Dean  of  the  Library  to 
invigorate  the  library  are  apparent  to  faculty  and  appreciated  by  students.   These 
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administrators  have  introduced  the  greatest  change  on  campus,  a  change  difficult  to 
quantify  because  it  does  not  address  any  of  the  criteria  for  accreditation:  a  spirit  of 
openness,  cooperation,  and  partnership,  that  has  been  missing  throughout  much  of 
the  last  decade  between  faculty  and  administration. 

In  short,  the  University  has  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  last  ten 
years.  As  an  institution,  the  University  has  a  commitment  to  affirmative  action  and 
improving  the  caliber  of  entering  students.  The  faculty  are  better  off  financially, 
more  secure  professionally,  and  more  experienced  in  teaching.  The  University 
administrators,  many  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions,  are  widely 
respected  for  their  commitment  to  the  institution. 


Remaining  Problems 

Yet  beneath  the  University's  successes,  the  evidence  accimiulated  for  this 
study  points  to  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction,  among  faculty.  The  structures  of 
faculty  government  suffer  from  a  faculty  perception  that  committee  work  is  not 
equitable;  one-half  of  the  faculty  believe  the  administration  is  not  receptive  to  faculty 
recommendations  and  one-third  of  the  faculty  think  that  faculty  is  at  odds  with  the 
administration.  Reports  of  stress  among  USCS  faculty  regarding  faculty  meetings  are 
higher  than  the  national  figures. 

Most  telling  are  the  rising  levels  of  dissatisfaction  across  a  broad  range  of 
University  life  that  come  with  increasing  service  to  the  institution.  Increases  in 
satisfaction  should  accompary  length  of  service  because  commitment  to  the 
University  implies  the  willingness  to  identify  one's  wellbeing  with  that  of  the 
University.  At  USCS,  however,  longer  service  breeds  greater  levels  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  survey  evidence  shows  that  the  longer  faculty  have  been  at  USCS  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  say  that  guidelines  for  salary  decisions  are  imclear;  more  years  on 
campus  increase  the  sense  that  the  administration  is  not  responsive  to  faculty 
government;  greater  service  correlates  with  a  more  prevalent  view  that  committee 
work  is  not  equitably  shared  by  all  faculty;  the  longer  faculty  have  been  on  campus, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  feel  that  administrative  annual  reviews  are  constructive. 

Despite  the  greater  degree  of  administrative  openness,  many  faculty  feel  they 
are  little  involved  in  helping  determine  the  direction  of  the  institution.  Examples  of 
the  absence  of  a  broad-based  and  continuing  faculty  participation  in  the  major 
decisions  of  the  institution  are  numerous:  there  is  the  lack  of  faculty  involvement  in 
the  development  of  institutional  goals;  the  results  of  two  surveys  of  the  faculty  a 
decade  apart  indicate  that  faculty  do  not  know  the  criteria  for  salary  decisions,  and 
the  concomitant  unwillingness  or  inability  of  three  of  the  four  school  deans  to  inform 
faculty  of  the  basis  for  both  salary  adjustment  programs  reinforce  those  results;  two 
faculty  votes  to  improve  substantially  the  quality  of  the  library  resulted  in  ahnost  no 
change;  and  faculty  struggles  to  influence  budgetary  decisions  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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The  faculty  perceive  they  have  inadequate  influence  over  the  priorities  of  the 
institution  and  httle  control,  if  any,  over  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and 
their  students  learn.  Professionals  with  insufficient  control  over  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  can  take  no  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  University,  a  success 
in  which  their  professional  participation  in  setting  institutional  policy  and  priorities 
has  been  marginal. 

Especially  troublesome  for  academics  is  the  institution's  indifference  to  the 
importance  of  accurate  information.  In  the  course  of  completing  the  self-study,  it 
became  obvious  that  record  keeping  on  the  USCS  campus  and  the  disposition  of 
information  do  not  correspond  to  the  minimal  requirements  of  rational  decision- 
making. First,  in  many  instances  critical  to  measuring  the  progress  of  the  University, 
information  is  not  collected.  For  example,  the  Personnel  Office  does  not  keep 
records  on  the  number  of  faculty  hired  by  academic  unit  and,  except  for  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences  and  the  Library,  records  have  not  been  maintained  on 
the  number  of  faculty  who  have  participated  in  professional  conferences  or  the  extent 
to  which  faculty  have  taken  advantage  of  professional  development  programs 
encouraged  by  the  University. 

Where  information  is  collected,  it  is  often  wrong.  For  example,  figures 
provided  for  the  self-study  by  the  Persoimel  Office  proved  to  be  significantly 
inaccurate;  in  one  instance,  out  of  thirty  salaries,  twenty- nine  were  incorrect.  Salary 
information  provided  by  the  Office  to  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  in  1985 
purported  to  be  "median"  salaries;  when,  in  fact,  it  was  "average"  salaries. 

Information  is  examined  uncritically.  In  the  1985-86  self-study  of  the  School 
of  Education,  the  School,  understandably  and  properly  relying  upon  data  provided 
by  the  Director  of  the  Library,  maintained  that  "the  USCS  library  has  adequate 
holdings  in  the  field  of  EducatioiL"  This  assessment  must  be  viewed  with  disbelief. 
While  the  School  of  Education  report  claimed  that  the  library  had  about  72,000 
volimies,  of  which  19,000  were  "in  the  'LB'  classification  specifically  for  Education," 
in  fact,  two  exaa  volume  coimts  put  the  total  number  of  voliunes  at  57,000;  the  total 
number  of  "Education"  volumes  was  reported  in  the  Library  Annual  Report  as  6,500, 
while  in  a  report  to  the  Library  Committee  by  the  Director  of  the  Library  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  entire  "L"  classification  was  given  as  4,000~at  best,  a 
difference  of  13,000  volumes  from  the  figure  claimed  in  the  education  self-study.* 
Even  without  the  calculations,  it  is,  prima  facie,  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
Education  holdings  constitute  27  percent  of  the  library's  collection-a  fact  that  should 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  administrators  who  signed  approval  of  the  School  of 
Education  self-study. 


*If  the  School  of  Education's  reference  to  72,500  as  the  total  number  of  volumes  is  mtended  to 
include  ERIC  MicroGche,  then  the  total  should  be  between  137,071  and  143,663  (see  Final  Report  of  the 
Faculty  Library  Committee  on  the  USCS  Library,  released  February  1986,  pp.  4-6). 
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Finally,  when  information  is  collected,  its  implications  are  not  acted  upon. 
For  example,  CHE  reviews  of  major  programs  have  said  for  ten  years  that  the  library 
is  inadequate;  CHE  reviews  have  pointed  out  the  severe  underfunding  of  some 
academic  units;  and  CHE  reviews  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  additional  faculty  in 
the  School  of  Education.  Yet,  the  library  has  deteriorated,  funding  has  decreased, 
and  the  School  of  Education  continues  to  operate  with  17  percent  part-time  faculty. 

The  University's  plans  for  assessment  and  for  future  growth  cannot  ascertain 
success  resting  upon  inaccurate  information,  information  insensibly  reviewed,  or 
information  routinely  ignored. 

The  University's  insensitivity  to  the  need  for  accurate  information  and  the 
need  to  act  upon  information  has  led  to  a  confusion  of  direction  and  subsequent 
uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  For  example,  the  1981  self-study 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  vigilance  regarding  the  growth  of  the  institutional 
support  ponion  of  the  University  budget.  A  decade  later,  the  student  services 
budget  is  well  above  comparable  national  expenditures  while  some  academic  units 
of  the  University  face  severe  restrictions  in  curricula  and  programs  because  of  low 
levels  of  funding. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  aspect  of  this  self-study  is  not  found  expUcitly 
in  any  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made-all  institutions  can  be  im- 
proved. What  cannot  be  ignored  is  the  many  times  the  1991  self-study  reaches  the 
same  conclusions  reached  a  decade  earUer  by  the  1981  self-study:  the  absence  of 
broad,  continuing  faculty  involvement  in  major  decisions  of  the  University  regarding 
budgeting  and  planning;  the  inadequacy  of  the  library;  insufficient  support-faculty, 
staff,  and  administrative-provided  disciplines  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
corresponding  lack  of  congruence  between  the  resources  and  the  mission  of  the 
University;  and  the  over-reliance  upon  part-time  faculty.  This  study  has  made  a  new 
set  of  recommendations.  Mary  of  those  reconmiendations  are  the  same  as 
recommendations  made  ten  years  earlier.  The  failure  to  enact  several  major 
recommendations  of  the  1981  study  must  contribute  to  the  perception  of  most  faculty 
that  the  administration  is  not  receptive  to  faculty  concerns. 


Conclusion 

Mary  of  these  problems  are  abeady  being  addressed.  Personnel  more 
competent  in  administrative  responsibilities  have  been  hired;  the  availability  of 
accurate  information  has  increased  and  attention  to  record-keeping  is  greater.  The 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  assume  as  one  of  its  roles  ensuring  a 
correspondence  between  the  resources  and  the  mission  of  the  University.  The 
Assessment  Committee  should  provide  the  information  necessary  to  adjust  the 
programs  of  the  University  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  faculty.  Finally,  the 
1991  Steering  Committee  hopes  that  under  the  leadership  of  dedicated  administra- 
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tors,  assisted  by  a  motivated  and  hardworking  faculty,  the  recommendations  of  this 
study  will  be  taken  more  seriously  than  the  recommendations  made  ten  years  ago. 
A  University  that  permits  the  kind  of  criticism  found  in  this  study  has  earned 
accreditation.  The  openness  of  administration  and  faculty  in  acknowledging  mistakes 
and  the  willingness  to  expose  those  mistakes  outside  of  the  campus  are  the  surest 
criteria  of  the  good  health  of  an  academic  institution.  USCS  meets  those  criteria. 
For  the  failures  and  accomplishments  of  the  University  there  is  no  point  in  assigning 
culpability  or  apportioning  praise.  Students  are  the  good  for  which  the  University 
is  established;  theirs  are  the  lives  the  University  seeks  to  make  more  abundant;  for 
their  sake  the  University  works  to  create  the  pure  and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought 
that  is  a  university.  Students  neither  know  nor  care  about  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Students  rightly  set  their  minds  to  the  future.  The  University  must  learn  from  them. 
Firm  in  the  conviction  that  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  person,  confident  of 
the  University's  strengths,  resolved  to  correct  its  weakness,  the  University  must 
continue  to  advance  the  work  it  has  already  done,  certain  that  "the  business  of  life 
is  to  go  forwards." 
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Restatement  of  Recommendations 


Institutional  EfTectiveness 


Assessment  of  G«neral  Education.  The  University  should  achieve  a  more  representative 
sample  of  students  in  assessment  testing. 

Data  Collection.  The  collection  of  official  data  on  which  decisions  of  policy  and  curriculum 
are  based  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  office. 

Strategic  Planning  Committee.  The  membership  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
should  be  amended  to  include  the  following  persons:  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice  Chancellors 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Institutional  Support,  all  deans,  the  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs,  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning,  the  Chair  of  the  Assessment  Committee, 
one  representative  from  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  one  representativs  from 
the  professional  schools,  and  one  student  representative. 

The  Committee  should  be  integrated  into  the  process  of  University  governance,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  defining  its  role  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  new  majors 
and  programs.  The  Committee  should  develop  a  description  of  its  responsibilities  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Faculty  Manual. 


Educational  Programs 


Grade  Point  Averages.  The  observed  increase  in  grade  point  averages  for  the  University 
should  be  monitored  and  recommendations  made  to  the  faculty  to  ensure  the  continued 
integrity  of  the  grading  system. 

InterdisdplliiiU7  Studies.  The  results  produced  by  the  proposed  restructuring  of  the  IDS 
concentrations  (if  approved  by  the  Faculty  Senate  and  administration)  should  be  monitored 
and  the  results  reported  to  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

New  M^ors.  In  keeping  with  the  mission  of  the  University,  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of 
Fme  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  should  continue  the  process  of  developing  new  majors. 

Assessment  of  Public  Service.  Formal  procedures  for  the  assessment  of  all  University 
institutional  public  service  activities  must  be  developed. 


The  Faculty 


Distribution  of  Male  and  Female  Faculty.  USCS  should  continue  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  male  and  female  faculty  in  academic  units  where  they  are  under-represented. 

Minority  Faculty  Hiring.  The  University  should  continue  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to  hire 
more  black  faculty  to  reach  the  goal  of  20  percent  black  faculty  by  1995.  Search  committees 
should  be  provided  appropriate  information  from  the  AfBrmative  Action  Office  to  facilitate 
the  hiring  of  minority  faculty. 
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3.  Faculty  with  Doctorate  Degrees.  The  number  of  faculty  holding  doctorates  in  the 
baccalaureate  nursing  program  should  be  increased.  At  least  25  percent  of  upper-level 
nursing  courses  should  be  taught  by  faculty  holding  doctorate  degrees.  Annual  statistics 
should  be  kept  on  the  number  and  percent  of  doctorates  by  discipline  and  the  percent  of 
courses  taught  by  faculty  with  doctorates  in  each  discipline. 

•4.        Librarian  Faculty  Salaries.  A  salary  adjustment  plan  for  librarians  should  be  dewloped. 

5.  Salary  Guidelines.  Goals  of  the  salary  adjustment  programs  and  the  guidelines  for 
determining  yearly  salary  mcreases  for  faculty  should  be  agreed  upon  by  faculty  and 
administration  and  published  in  the  Faculty  Manual. 

6.  Salary  Information.  A  useful  and  consistent  format  for  the  annual  publication  of  faculty 
salary  data  should  be  determined.  The  data  should  include  comparable  data  for  institutions 
similar  to  USCS  in  the  southeast. 

7.  Salaries  of  Female  Faculty.  The  study  of  faculty  salaries  by  gender  should  be  continued  to 
maintain  salary  equity. 

8.  PublicatioD  of  Development  Information.  Information  on  faculty  grants  through  the 
Committee  for  Productive  Research  and  Faculty  Development  and  on  faculty  receiving 
sabbaticals  should  be  published  in  the  Register  each  year. 

9.  Record  Keeping.  Annual  records  should  be  kept  systematically  on  faculty  travel  and 
provided  to  the  deans. 

10.  Release  Time  for  Faculty  Secretary.  The  Faculty  Secretary  should  be  granted  one-quarter 

release  time. 

IL  Salary  Decisions  and  Reviews.  The  rationale  for  the  evaluation  of  faculty  performance,  an 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of  administrative  annual  review,  peer  review,  student  opinion 
surveys,  and  other  factors  si^iificant  to  the  salary  decision  process  should  be  published. 

12.  Secretarial  and  Administratis^  Support  The  inequity  in  secretarial  and  administrative  sup- 
port in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  relative  to  the  professional  schools  should 
be  corrected.  A  ratio  of  at  least  one  full-time  staff-support  person  for  each  twelve  FTE 
facility  should  be  achieved  across  all  academic  units. 

13.  New  Faculty.  The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  develop  a  formula  based  upon  (1) 
numbers  of  majors,  (2)  average  class  enrollments  over  time,  (3)  numbers  of  faculty  currently 
in  the  discipline  and  other  pertinent  factors  to  trigger  the  hiring  of  new  faculty.  Immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  hiring  new  faculty  in  those  areas  identified  by  these  criteria. 

14.  Advising  Assignments.  The  advisement  system  should  be  studied  to  ensure  equitable 
advising  loads  across  schools. 

15.  Independent  Studies.  Ways  should  be  developed  to  reward  and  encourage  faculty  who 
assume  the  added  teaching  burden  of  independent  study  courses. 
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The  Library 


Library  Budget  The  library  budget  should  be  increased  to  the  equivalent  of  6  percent  of 
the  institution's  appropriated  funds  (excluding  capital  accounts  such  as  renovation  and 
reserve  and  tuition  bonding  accounts).  The  6  percent  figure  must  exclude  all  special  supple- 
ments, grants,  or  other  contributions  to  the  library.  While  the  funds  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Dean  of  the  Library,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  additional  monies  be 
directed  toward  acquiring  new  professional  and  non- professional  staff,  and  library  acquisi- 
tions. 

Future  Budgetary  Commitment.  Supplemental  allocations  should  be  made  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  that  resulted  from  earlier  inadequate  funding. 

Library  Impact  Statements.  Each  new  program  or  major  proposal  should  mclude  a  library 
impact  statement  produced  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Library.  The  statement 
should  include  the  numbers  of  volumes  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  proposed 
programs  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  library  resources  for  the  program. 

Additional  Funding.  The  mcremental  growth  budget  (6  percent  of  all  appropriated 
funds)  should  be  augmented  by  the  amount  determined  in  the  library  impact  statement  to 
develop  the  core  materials  needed  for  each  new  program.  The  specifics  of  supplemental 
funding  for  new  programs  should  be  devised  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Library  Staff.  The  number  of  library  professional  staff  should  be  increased  to  seven;  the 
number  of  support  staff  should  be  increased  by  three  additional  positions  consistent  with 
the  growth  of  the  institution. 

Library  Space.  Plans  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  library  begins  to  occupy 
progressively  greater  portions  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building  commensurate 
with  needs  of  the  library. 

Library  Assessments.  A  program  for  the  assessment  of  the  library's  (1)  budget,  (2)  collec- 
tions, (3)  staffing,  and  (4)  services  should  be  devised.  The  assessment  should  include  a 
comparison  of  actual  library  conditions  measured  by  ACRL  standards. 

The  results  of  the  assessment  should  be  reported  to  (1)  the  faculty  at  the  first  general 
faculty  meeting  of  each  academic  year,  (2)  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  (3)  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee. 


Instructioaal  Support 

L        Equipment  Needs.  An  examination  should  be  undertaken  of  the  computer  resources  avail- 
able for  faculty  and  student  use  throughout  the  University. 

2.  Computer  Priorities.  Procedures  should  be  developed  for  the  implementation  of  computer 
services  priorities. 

3.  OrientaUon  Programs.    Regular  assessment  should  be  done  of  the  student  orientation 
programs. 
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Campus  Life  Building.  The  University  should  continue  efforts  to  secure  funding  for  the 
construction  of  a  Campus  Life  Building.  The  Chancellor  should  keep  the  faculty  fully 
informed  as  to  the  status  and  costs  of  the  building. 

Student  GovemmenL  Efforts  should  continue  to  be  made  to  find  ways  to  invigorate  further 
the  Student  Government  Association  m  order  to  enhance  the  influence  of  students  in  the 
governance  of  the  University. 

Grievance  Procedures.  The  policies  and  procedures  for  academic  and  non-academic 
grievances  should  be  reviewed  and  recommendations  made  for  improvements.  The 
procedures  should  be  made  as  unintimidating  as  possible  for  students. 

Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  The  duties  of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  sentence:  The  Committee  forwards  to  the  Faculty  Senate  for 
Senate  consideration  recommendations  on  conference  affiliations,  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  sports,  proposed  changes  in  the  percent  of  the  University  budget  coming  from  student 
fees  and  other  appropriated  funds  going  to  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program,  or  any 
other  major  changes  in  athletic  policy." 

Staff  Salaries.  Examination  of  the  salary  structure  for  University  staff  should  be  continued. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  those  areas  where  staff  salaries  appear  not  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Personnel  and  Staffing.  The  distribution  of  staffing  across  the  University  should  be 
examined. 


Financial  Resources  and  Physical  Resources 

L  Student  Services.  The  rationale  for  student  activities  and  athletic  expenditxires  should  be 
studied  to  determine  if  the  expenditures  are  in  accord  with  mission  of  the  University. 

2.  Funding  for  Academic  Units.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  funding  for  all  academic 
units  of  the  University  sufficient  to  support  an  efective  educational  program.  Funding 
should  proceed  in  accord  with  the  priorities  established  by  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
by  placing  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the  library  and  the  provision  of  additional 
facility  and  support  staff  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  develop  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
resources  consistent  with  the  mission  of  USCS. 

3.  Educational  and  General  Expenditures.  If  cuts  in  the  University^  budget  are  made,  the 
instruction  and  library  categories  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  should  be  cut  less 
proportionally  than  all  other  categories. 

4.  Tuition  and  Fees.  The  distribution  of  student  tuition  and  fees  (for  example,  athletics  and 
student  services  fees)  should  be  widely  published. 
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5.  Budget  Categories.  An  examination  should  be  undertaken  of  all  budgetary  categories  and 
continuing  University  programs  to  ensure  consistency  with  NACUBO  classifications.  Budget 
items  should  be  given  names  indicative  of  the  purposes  for  which  money  is  expended. 

6.  Budget  ReclassificatJoa.  Allocations  and  expenditures  of  funds  should  be  reported  in  the 
University  budget  in  a  systematic  manner.  Designated  funds  should  be  included  in  any 
figures  representing  University  allocations  and  expenditures. 

7.  Faculty  Involvement  in  Budgeting.  The  University  should  develop  three-year  budgeting 
plans  in  accord  with  the  mission  of  the  University.  The  plans  should  be  updated  annually 
and  be  presented  to  the  full  faculty  at  the  first  general  faculty  meeting  of  each  academic 
year. 

8.  Direct  Charges.  The  allocation  of  direct  charges  and  credits  should  be  studied.  Revenue 
received  for  teaching  graduate  courses  on  the  USCS  campus,  whether  in  the  form  of  credits 
applied  to  direct  charges  or  in  direct  revenue,  should  be  allocated  to  those  units  at  USCS 
which  are  most  directly  involved  with  the  graduate  students. 

9.  Building  Renovation.  A  complete  plan  should  be  developed  for  the  renovation  of  all 
University  buildings. 

10.  Accommodation  for  Handicapped.  The  University  should  study  provisions  that  have  been 
made  to  facilitate  access  to  buildings  by  the  handicapped,  and  make  adjustments  where 
necessary. 
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A.   Self-Study  Faculty  Survey 
[Percent  responding  listed  below  category  numbers.] 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  in  the 
right-hand  column.  All  responses  are  confidential. 


Demographics 


Sex 


Age 


Race 


1.  male  ■ 

2.  female 

3.  no  response 


1.  under  25 

2.  25-34 
3.35-44 

4.  45-55 

5.  over  55 

6.  no  response 


1.  white  (Caucasian) 

2.  black  (Afro-American) 

3.  Asian/ Asian-American 

4.  native  American  (Indian) 

5.  other/don't  want  to  identify  myself 


Marital  status 


1.  single 

2.  married 

3.  divorced,  widowed,  separated 

4.  no  response 


1.     1     2    3 

45     52      2 


1     2    3    4    5    6 
0     13    36    39      8     3 


3.    1 

92 


2    3    4    5 
2      113 


4.     1     2    3    4 
14     73     9      2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14 

19 

7 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 

12 

13 

14 
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5.  Place  of  binb  5.     1      2    3 

95       4      1 

1.  U.S. 

2.  non-U.S. 

3.  no  response 

6.  Academic  Unit  affiliation 

1.  Business  Administration  and  Economics 

2.  Education 

3.  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature 

4.  Nursing:   Associate  Degree  Program 

5.  Nursing:    Baccalaureate  Degree  Program 

6.  Library 

7.  Math  and  Computer  Science 

8.  Sciences 

9.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 


7.  Building  7.     1     2    3    4    5 

20     22    23    12    15 

1.  Administration/Hodge  Center 

2.  Smith 

3.  Library 

4.  Media 

5.  Nursing 

8.  My  primary  academic  function  is  8.     1     2    3 

84     13      2 

1.  teaching 

2.  administration 

3.  no  response 

9.  My  current  Academic  Rank  is  9.     1     2    3    4    5 

18     25    22    14    17 

1.  Part-time  instructor 

2.  Professor 

3.  Associate  Professor 

4.  Assistant  Professor 

5.  Instructor/lecturer  or  other 
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10.  My  current  tenure  status  is  10.  1     2    3     4 

41     26    28 

1.  tenured 

2.  non-tenured 

3.  not  applicable/non-tenure  track  position 

4.  no  response 

11.  Years  of  service  at  USCS  (at  the  end  of  the  11.  1     2    3    4    5 
academic  year  1990)  23    21     6     9  38 

1.  2  years  or  fewer 

2.  3-5  years 

3.  6-8  years 

4.  9-10  years 

5.  more  than  10  years 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to  s 

the  scale  at  the  right.    Circle  the  number  of  your  t 

response  on  this  page.  r 

s  o 

t  n 

r  g 

o  Inn 

n  y    o    0 

g 

1         d    d  r 

y  i  i  0  e 

s  s  p  s 

a  a  a  a  i  p 

g  g  g  g  n  0 

r  r  r  r  in 

e  e  e  e  0  s 

e  e  e  e  n  e 


12.      USCS  provides  adequate  assistance  for  those  12.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

students  who  are  imderprepared  for  college  12  48  23    2  12    5 

work  (or  who  need  special,  out-of-class  assis- 
tance). 
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13.  Placement  of  students  in  freshman  English,  13.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
math,  and  reading  classes  by  testing  and  evalu-  6  43  20  2  23  6 
ation  accomplishes  its  goal. 

14.  The  Academic  Skills  Program  (requiring  14.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
certain  students  to  take  developmental  i  28  3i  8  23  9 
coiu"ses)  is  adequate. 

15.  The  Tutoring  Lab  is  adequate  to  meet 
studentneeds. 

16.  The  School  of  Nursing  Learning  Resources 
Center  is  adequate  in  improving  the  skills  of 
students. 

17.  uses  accommodates  well  both  full-time  and 
part-time  students. 

18.  uses  makes  a  commitment  to  its  night  and 
nontraditional  students  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

19.  uses  makes  sufficient  provision  for  helping 
those  students  who  are  underprepared  for  col- 
lege work. 

20.  While  teaching  at  USCS  I  have  not  lowered  or 
compromised  my  academic  standards  in  order 
to  attract/retain  students. 


15.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
5  D  7  2  51  23 

16.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
5  13  7  2  51  23 


17.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

6  63  21  3  6  2 

18.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  42  29  9  10  4 


19.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

8    43    25      2    14      8 


20.   1    2    3    4    5    6 
37   40    15      5     2     2 


21.      Laboratory  space  and  laboratory  equipment  in  21.   1    2    3    4    5    6 


my  discipline  is  adequate  to  meet  the  instruc- 
tional needs  of  students. 


4    17    36    22     9    10 


22.  Classroom  space  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in-  22.   1  2    3  4  5  6 
structional  needs  of  students.  5  31  47  16  0  2 

23.  Classroom  space  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in-  23.   1  2    3  4  5  6 
structional  needs  of  faculty.  4  31  46  16  0  3 
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24.  Classroom  equipment  (e.g.,  projectors,  VCR  24.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
players)  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  5  46  34  13  2  i 
students  and  faculty, 

25.  The  atmosphere  at  uses  generally  encourages  25.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
learning,  7  76  ii  4  2  o 

26.  The  library's  collection  of  books,  reference  26.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
works,  and  periodicals  is  adequate  for  instruc-  2  45  33  10  9  2 
tional  purposes. 

27.  Were  the  library's  collection  to  increase  27.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
significantly,  I  would  use  it  more  often  for  my  28  47  lo  i  ii  3 
own  library  needs. 

28.  Were  the  library's  collection  to  increase  28.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
significantly,  I  would  have  my  students  use  it  20  43  16  2  16  5 
more. 

29.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  classes  librarians  have  29.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
conducted  for  my  classes.  18  24  2  2  28  26 

30.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  use  my  students  make  30.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
of  library  resources.  2  34  41  2  13    8 

31.  Input  from  the  classroom  faculty  is  sought  by  31.  123456 
library  faculty.  14  52  8  0  6  10 

32.  Faculty  play  a  role  in  decisions  that  are  made  32.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
regarding  equipment  and  software  purchases  i  2i  51  8  ii  9 
for  their  school  or  division. 

33.  Faculty  play  a  role  in  decisions  that  are  made  33.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
regarding  equipment  purchases  for  the  univer-  5  29  23  8  23  D 
sity. 

34.  The  academic  advisement  program  in  my  34.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
academic  unit  (school/division)  is  effective.  7  53  19  2  13    6 

35.  Academic  advisement  of  students  is  a  high  35.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
priority  for  me.  21  50  10  l  8  lO 
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36.  Counseling  of  students  concerning  their  per- 
sonal needs  is  a  high  priority  at  USCS. 

37.  Student  discipline  policies  and  procedures  are 
generally  understood  by  faculty. 

38.  Informal  interaction  with  students  outside  of 
the  classroom  is  important  for  me. 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to 
the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle  the  number  of  your 
response  on  this  page. 


39.  Serving  as  advisors  to  student  organizations  is 
an  important  faculty  responsibility. 

40.  FaaJty  who  advise  student  organizations  re- 
ceive recognition  for  their  work  in  decisions 
regarding  salary,  promotion,  and  tenure. 

41.  Student  participation  in  the  governing  of 
USCS  (e.g.,  students  serving  on  faculty 
committees)  is  effective  in  allowing  students  to 
influence  university  policy. 
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42.      The  Student  Government  Association  is  an  42.    1    2    3    4    5    6 

effective  organization  for  the  representation  of  i  38   17     6  30     7 

student  interests  on  campus. 


43.  Clubs  and  organizations  t  USCS  provide  stu- 
dents with  valuable  out-of-classroom  experi- 
ences. 

44.  Fraternities  and  sororities  at  USCS  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  student  life. 


43.    1    2    3    4    5    6 
17    65      2     0    10      6 


44.    1    2    3    4    5    6 
4    32    20    12    27     6 


45.    1    2    3    4    5    6 

10    45      9      1    31      6 


45.  The   level  of  financial  support  for  student 
activities  is  adequate. 

...      .  46.    1    2    3    4    5    6 

46.  The  financial  support  for  student  activities  is  6  19  12    3  5i    9 

fairly  distributed. 

47.  1    2    3    4    5    6 

47.  Faculty  involvement  in  making  athletic  policies  i  23  12  14  39  ii 

is  adequate. 

48.  1    2    3    4    5    6 

48.  The  current  faculty  committee  structure  is  2  42  21    9  21    5 
effective  for  managing  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  university. 

49.  The  Faculty  Senate  is  an  effective  forum  for  49.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
conducting  faculty  business.  4  56  13    6  16    6 

50.  The  building  in  which  I  work  provides  an  envi-  50.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
ronment  that  contributes  to  enhancing  the  13  52  16  16  2  2 
quality  of  my  work. 

51.  The  student  opinion  polls  currently  used  accu-  51.  12345  6 
rately  reflect  the  teaching  performance  of  i  29  34  23  ii  2 
faculty  members. 

52.  The  administrative  review  of  faculty  is  equi-  52.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
table  across  campus.  0  14  23  13  38  ii 

53.  The  administrative  review  of  faculty  is  per-  53.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
ceived  as  a  constructive  process  for  improving  o  30  31  12  20  6 
the  quality  of  instruction. 
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54.  The  university  uses  too  many  part-time  faculty.  54.    1  2    3  4  5  6 

34  34    11  5  12  5 

55.  Pan-time  faculty  at  USCS  are  perceived  as  55.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
competent.  6  47  22  i  16  7 

56.  Part-time  faculty  receive  adequate  orientation  56.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
and  supervision.  3  23  39  13  20  3 

57.  The  percentage  of  courses  taught  by  part-time  57.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
faculty  is  similar  across  schools  and  divisions  2  5  3i  20  32  lo 
of  the  university. 

58.  Committee  work  is  shared  equitable  by  all  58.    1  2    3  4  5  6 

faculty.  0  15    34  23  22  6 

59.  There  is  equitable  and  reasonable  assignment  59.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
of  faculty  committee  responsibilities  across  0  23  27  19  26  6 
campus. 

60.  The  peer  review  of  faculty  makes  an  effective  60.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
contribution  to  faculty  development  and  to  the  6  45  16  6  19  6 
promotion  and  tenure  process. 

61.  Faculty  members  in  my  school  generally  feel  61.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
free  to  voice  their  opinions  and  make  sugges-  21  51  13  4  7  4 
tions  regarding  administration  of  the  school 

without  fear  of  punitive  reaction. 

62.  Opportunities  for  sabbaticals  and  faculty  62.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
development  are  sufficient.  6  28  28  7  23  7 


Questions  64  through  69  should  be  answered  based 
upon  the  following  statement: 

In  my  opinion,  the  promotion  and  tenure  guide- 
lines are  adhered  to  by 

63.      the  Peer  Review  Committees.  63.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

8   46     7     2   25    11 
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64.  the  Division  Chair,  Director,  or  Assistant  64.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
Deans.  6   49     4     2    27    lO 

65.  the  Dean  of  the  School.  65.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

6    47      5      2    29    11 

66.  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee.  66.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

12    42      3      1    31    10 

67.  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  67.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

5    41     6     3    32    13 

68.  the  ChanceUor.  68.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

4    35      8      4    34    13 

69.  The  yearly  annual  review  evaluation  by  69.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
administrators  of  faculty  (as  distinct  from  5  45  9  5  27  7 
promotion  and  tenure  review)  is  based  upon 

written  and  officially  approved  criteria. 

70.  The  guidelines  for  yearly  salary  increases  are  70.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
clear  and  accessible  to  faculty  members.  3  25  28  19  19    6 

71.  Salary  policies  are  consistently  and  fairly  71.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
administered.  3  18  27  23  23    5 

72.  Advising  loads  for  faculty  are  reasonable  and  72.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
equitably  distributed.  0  28  33  10  23    4 

73.  Faculty  are  given  equal  opportunity  to  partici-  73.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
pate  in  university  policy-making  through  ap-  5  46  lO  7  23  7 
pointments  to  selective  committees. 

74.  There  are  too  many  faculty  committees.  74.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

25    37     9     0    21     6 

75.  Faculty  have  substantive  participation  in  the  75.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
hiring  of  new  faculty  members.  9  65    5    0  13    6 

76.  uses     effectively    implements     affirmative  76.   1    2    3    4    5    6 


action  policies  and  procedures  in  its  hiring 
practices. 


14  58     5     2    16     3 
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77.  uses  effectively  implements  affirmative  77.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
action  policies  and  procedures  in  its  12  48  7  3  24  6 
employment  practices  (retention,  promotion, 

opportunities    for   service    in   administrative 
position. 

78.  Personnel  information  regarding  employment  78.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
and  benefits  is  accurate  and  helpful  in  3  46  23  12  12  4 
understanding  the  employment  pohcies  of  the 

university  is  available. 


Questions  71  through  74  should  be  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  following  statement: 

I  believe  that  Faculty  release   time  should  be 
granted  for  the  following  responsibilities 

79.  Faculty  Secretary 

80.  Faculty  Recording  Secretary 


81.  Chair  of  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs 
Committee 

82.  Chair  of  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee 

83.  At  uses,  colleagues  with  similar  rank  and 
responsibilities  have  similar  salaries. 

84.  Salaries  at  USCS  are  similar  to  salaries  of 
faculty  with  similar  rank  and  responsibilities  at 
comparable  institutions  in  the  southeast. 

85.  The  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  academic  85.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
freedom  within  the  university's  termination  6  4i  6  0  38  8 
and  non-renewal  procedures  are  sufficient. 
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86.      The  university's  policies  to  support  continued  86.    1    2    3    4    5    6 

professional  growth  (e.g.,  leaves  of  absence  for  5  34  25   16   16     3 

study  and  research,  support  for  attendance  at 
professional  meetings,  in-service  training)  are 
adequate. 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to 
the  scale  at  the  right. 
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Questions  79  through  85  should  be  answered  in 
accord  with  this  question: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with 

87.  Duplicating  equipment  (e.g.,  copying  and  ditto 
machines) 

88.  Word  processing  and  computer  equipment  88.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

9  40  25  12  9  3 

89.  Computer  resources  for  the  support  of  instnic-  89.   1  2  3  4  5  6 
tional  programs  8  37  2i  16  14  3 

90.  Secretarial  support  for  faculty.  90.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

11  27  32  23  4  2 

91.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Coun-  91.    1  2  3  4  5  6 
seling  Office.  5  39  6  4  38  7 

92.  Programs    and    services    provided    by    the  92.   1  2  3  4  5  6 
Personnel  Office.  5  38  2i  13  16  6 
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93.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Career  93.    1  2  3  4  5  6 
Development  Office?  3  4i  3  2  42  6 

94.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Place-  94.    1  2  3  4  5  6 
ment  Office.  2  44  3  2  39  9 

95.  Programs  and  services  offered  by  the  Financial  95.   1  2  3  4  5  6 
Aid  Office.  3  38  8  2  38  9 


Please  make  any  additional  comments  you  wish.  While  comments  may  by  quoted  in 
the  Self-Study,  all  comments  and  answers  to  the  questionnaire  are  confidential. 


B.  Faculty  Written  Comments 

For  English  and  reading  (question  13). 

Bad  question,  ambiguous  implications  (question  20). 

Space-agree,  equipment-disagree  (question  21). 

Budget  is  extremely  inadequate-  no  faculty  input  in  budgeting  process  (question  32). 

Some  do,  some  don't  (question  43). 

It  is  too  hot  in  spring  and  fall  and  too  cold  m  summer  (question  50). 

We  need  windows  (question  50). 

[Deleted]  has  been  constructive,  others?  (question  53) 

Only  since  [deleted]  arrival  (question  61). 

Not  true  with  previous  dean  (question  65). 

Policies  are  o.k.  but  funding  is  not  (question  86). 

What  we  have  is  wonderful,  could  use  another  (question  90). 

Being  part-time,  I  don't  really  know  much  about  how  the  system  operates. 

As  this  is  my  first  year  at  USCS,  many  questions  will  reflect  a  "no  response"  or  "no  opinion"  answer. 
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Questions  like  question  83  and  question  84  whicli  are  a  matter  of  fact,  have  no  place  in  this 
questionnaire.  Question  14:  we  should  not  drop  the  academic  sicills  program--we  could  drop  giving 
credit  for  it,  though.  Question  26:  the  library  does  a  good  job  now.  It's  not  the  librarians'  fault  that 
the  collection  is  so  small.  Question  50:  the  second  floor  of  the  library  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
dump. 

My  two  principle  concerns  at  USCS  are  these:  (1)  Management  of  budget  and  financial  resources. 
Faculty  should  not  have  to  be  concerned  constantly  about  fair  distribution  of  resources,  not  have  to  point 
out  needs  and  problems  to  Chancellor.  One  wonders  why  we  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  are 
suddenly  told  we  can  have  3  faculty  positions  next  year,  when  we've  been  asking  for  needed  faculty 
positions  for  years  before  this  one.  At  least  budget  should  be  made  public  (it  is  now  but  only  to  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee).  (2)  Athletic  policy  and  student  affairs.  An  enormous  (relative)  proportion  of 
our  financial  resources  goes  to  these  two  areas.  Faculty  never  approved  current  athletic  program,  in  fact 
voted  against  it.  I  hate  to  see  us  going  heavily  into  athletics  just  at  the  time  when  so  many  problems 
and  even  scandals  in  college  athletics  are  surfacing  nationwide.  Much  of  the  money  that  goes  into 
student  affairs  should  be  allocated  instead  to  academics.  My  understanding  is  that  this  money  is  being 
used  in  an  effort  (commendable)  to  build  up  a  sense  of  community  and  involvement  among  students, 
when  what  students  (and  faculty)  really  want  is  adequate  academic  offerings-courses,  teachers. 
Athletics  is  no  longer  student-oriented  USCS  is  letting  politics  and  community  concerns  interfere  in 
educational  process. 

Faculty  salaries  are  inequitable  between  disciplines.   Ranges  of  salaries/rank  are  not  always  met. 

Part-time  faculty  have  no  security  as  to  benefits  or  return  of  employment.  This  needs  to  change  to 
create  commitment  and  respect.     Why  is  the  library  not  available  for  the  use  of  the  night  student? 

The  Personnel  OfGce  is  r\m  by  someone  who  is  incompetent  and  mean-spirited.  You  cannot  depend 
of  the  Director  for  "facts,'  much  less  judgement.  The  Freshman  Center  is  well-managed  with  few 
resources.  The  Registrar  is  unhelpful  with  more  resources.  Wilde  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  given  the 
Chancellor's  tendency  to  run  everything.  The  Chancellor  should  raise  money-that's  the  job  of  a  modem 
chancellor.  To  do  this,  he  has  to  give  most  (90  percent)  of  the  ongoing  management  decisions  to  [the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support]  (a  wise  choice)  and  [the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs].  Unity  is  impossible  until  the  budget  reflects  a  greater  concern  for  academics  and  within 
academics  a  fairer  distribution.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  peleted]  should  be  the 
models  for  other  administrators. 

(1)  Head  of  Science  Fair  Committee  deserves  NO  release  time.  (2)  Several  of  my  responses  on  this 
questiomiaire  reflect  my  amazement  that  a  person  with  a  [deleted]  degree,  poor  teaching  record,  myriads 
of  student  complaints,  a  poor  attitude  toward  [deleted]  work,  no  committee  or  advisement 
responsibilities  and  no  positive  attendance  or  contributions  had  de  facto  tenure  in  the  Science  Division. 
[Deleted]  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  rest  of  us. 

The  secretarial  support  is  non-existent.  Always  it  winds  up  being  directed  to  administrative  purposes. 
Faculty  committee  number  and  time  consumption  is  ridiculous. 

USCS  needs  MORE  classroom  space,  but  the  library  needs  its  second  floor,  too.  That  first  floor  is 
overcrowded. 
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Please  note  the  distinction  between  'item"  and  "question":  all  questions  are  items,  but  not  till  items 
questions.    Unless  it  is  stated  in  the  interrogative,  it  is  NOT  a  question. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  improvement  of  the  part-time  faculty  situation  in  my  division. 

There  should  be  a  way  to  financially  reward  outstanding  faculty  limited  by  their  rank  (such  as  instructors 
or  part-timers). 

Personnel  office  continues  to  be  difficult  to  work  with.  There  is  no  adequate  way  to  voice  concerns  in 
thi^  area. 

Because  we  have  such  qualified  and  dedicated  faculty  and  staff,  we  often  try  to  do  more  and  be  more 
than  our  resources  permit.  This  ambition  and  desire  to  excel  can  cause  us  to  be  "stretched  too  thin"  and 
result  in  a  loss  of  quality.   We  need  to  be  able  to  do  things  well  before  we  take  on  more  and  more. 

The  faculty  need  more  release  time  for  research  and  personal  study:  4-course  load  is  outrageous! 
Computers  should  be  installed  in  every  faculty  office-the  university  is  far  behind  its  time.  In  the  school's 
23  years  of  existence,  it  should  be  farther  ahead  in  terms  of  buildings,  faculty,  students,  etc 

Questions  are  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  a  lot  of  problems  can  remain  unspoken-  example  question 
84:  this  is  not  an  objective  criteria.  Is  it  fair  that  a  PhD  student  start  teaching  with  present  salaries 
when  any  B  A.  or  MA.  earns  much  more  in  other  jobs?  Questions  12-19:  should  unprepared  students 
be  at  the  university  at  all?  This  might  help  to  obtain  a  better  answer  to  question  20.  Question  88:  is 
it  related  to  quality  of  material  or  quantity?  There  should  be  two  questions.  Question  24:  is  the 
material  accessible?  Try  to  change  buildings  and  use  equipment  in  two  classes  which  follow  each  other. 
I  feel  the  equipment  should  be  brought  to  the  class  by  someone  else. 

We  [Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences]  will  need  computers  and  a  laser  printer  after  FALL  moves  to  new 
building!!!  There  is  a  STRONG  NEED  for  questions  88,  89,  90,  and  91.  The  secretaries  do  a  fine  job, 
but  we  need  more  of  them.   Counseling  services  for  students  must  be  significantly  expanded. 

Very  upset  that  my  hoiu-ly  and  final  exams  are  duplicated  by  students.  They  arc  not  locked  up  and  or 
duped  by  bonded  employees.  This  encourages  cheating  opportunities. 

Since  part-time,  not  really  familiar  with  committees,  tenure  policies,  etc 

Because  I  am  part-time,  non-tenure  track  I  do  not  participate  in  many  of  the  areas  listed  in  this 
questionnaire.  I  did  not  give  an  opinion  in  the  many  areas  in  which  I  did  not  have  adequate  knowledge, 
due  to  lack  of  involvement.  If  I  was  a  full-time  faculty  member,  I  would  have  many  more  opinions 
about  these  areas. 

Due  to  status  as  part-time  instructor,  I  am  not  privy  to  information  to  respond  to  many  questions.  Note 
question  52  and  question  53:  some  review  of  part-time  instructors  should  be  implemented  to  ensure  that 
these  courses  maintain  standards  comparable  to  those  taught  by  full-time  faculty. 

I  think  faculty  should  be  limited  to  one  term  of  service  in  Faculty  Senate.  We  shouldn't  have  "lifetime" 
Senate  members.  In  spite  of  it  all,  I  like  it  here  and  really  have  no  major  problems  with  anything  or 
anybody. 
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I  see  no  signs  of  leadership. 

I  believe  we  spend  too  much  of  our  resources  for  remedial  programs.  We  would  better  serve  all  our 
students  if  we  directed  those  who  can't  read,  write  and  do  basic  arithmetic  to  Spartanburg  Tech.  (I  do 
not  include  tutoring  programs  in  this  category.)  Annual  review  in  my  area  is  done  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
with  little  regard  to  objective  criteria. 

Bathrooms  aren't  clean! 

While  the  university's  policies  support  professional  growth,  the  provision  of  re  sources  in  support  of 
those  policies  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  major  problem  on  campus  is  an  administration  out  of  step 
with  the  teaching  priorities  of  the  faculty.  Money,  time,  and  resources  are  poured  into  furniture,  new 
grass,  and  new  curtains,  while  faculty  have  inadequate  chalk,  classrooms,  computers,  and  secretaries  and 
students  have  a  poor  library,  broken  desks,  and  terrible  parking.  As  always,  things  improve  just  before 
the  SACS  committee  visits-much  like  a  prison  camp  spruces  up  before  Red  Cross  arrives. 

(1)  Students  do  not  participate  in  committees  when  nominated.  (2)  Only  Math  and  [School  of  Business 
and  Economics]  offer  night  students  same  faculty  as  day  students.  Do  we  have  separate  but  unequal 
programs?  (3)  [School  of  Business  and  Economics]  salaries  are  far  below  national  averages- most  of 
us  could  obtain  25  to  50  percent  increases  by  leaving. 
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Faculty  Follow-up  Survey 
[Percent  responding  listed  below  category  numbers] 


Please  answer  the  following  questions 
according  to  the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle 
the  number  of  your  answer  on  this  page. 


1.  An  acceptable  instrument  for  mea- 
suring teaching  can  be  developed. 

2.  An  acceptable  method  of  allowing 
students  to  evaluate  teaching  can  be 
found. 

3.  If  an  acceptable  instrument  for 
measuring  teaching  by  students  is 
developed,  it  should  be  used  in  deci- 
sions regarding  promotion  and  ten- 
ure. 

4.  There  should  be  broad  based  faculty  4.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
input  into  the  design  of  any  means  67  29  0  2  0  0 
used  to  measure  teaching. 
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5.  I  receive  useful  information  from  the  5. 
current  student  opinion  polls  for  my 
courses. 

6.  I  receive  useful  information  from  the  6. 
current  student  opinion  polls  regard- 
ing my  teaching  effectiveness. 

7.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  7. 
by  the  administration  for  inappropri- 
ate purposes. 

8.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  8. 
by  the   administration  for  making 
decisions  regarding  promotion  and 
tenure. 

9.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  9. 
by  the  administration  for  improving 

the  quality  of  teaching  at  USCS. 

10.  The  administration  and  management  10. 
of  laboratory  space  in  my  discipline 

is  adequate  to  meet  the  instructional 
needs  of  my  students. 

11.  Laboratory  equipment  in  my  disci-  11. 
pline  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in- 
structional needs  of  my  students. 

12.  Laboratory  space  (i.e.,  the  number  of  12. 
square  feet)  in  my  discipline  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  instructional  needs 

of  my  students. 

13.  The  quality  of  the  laboratories  in  my  13. 
discipline  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
instructional  needs  of  my  students. 

14.  The   guidelines   for  making  salary  14. 
decisions  are   not  clear  now  (but 

have  been  clear  in  the  past). 
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15.  The  guidelines  for  making  salary  15.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
decisions  are  clear  now  (but  have  1  10  33  24  20  ii 
not  been  in  the  past). 

16.  Administrative  review  of  faculty  by  16.   123456 
the  dean  of  my  school  is  a  construe-  5     54     18     ii      6      6 
tive    process    for   professional    im- 
provement and  development. 

17.  Review  of  faculty  by  the  program  17.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
director,  assistant  dean,  or  division  9  43  D  ii  12  12 
chair  is  a  constructive  process  for 

professional  improvement  and  devel- 
opment. 

18.  The  counseling  of  student  concerning  18.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
their  personal  needs  is  an  institution-  7  32  37  9  9  7 
al  responsibility  of  high  priority  at 

uses. 

19.  I  am  aware  that  counseling  for  stu-  19.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
dents  with  personal  needs  is  avail-  29  60  6  0  i  4 
able   through   the   Counseling   and 

Career     Development     Center    at 

uses. 

20.  How  many  time  in  the  last  academic  20.  1  2  3  4  5 
year  have  students  brought  personal  31  50  D  4  3 
concerns  to  you  which  should  have 

been  handled  by  a  professional  coun- 
selor. 

1.  none 

2.  1  to  5 

3.  6  to  10 

4.  11  to  15 

5.  16  or  more 
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21.  How  many  time  in  the  last  academic  21.   1      2      3      4      5 
year  have  you  referred  students  with  i     43     50      5       i 
personal    concerns    to    the    USCS 
Counseling  and  Career  Development 
Center? 

1.  none 

2.  1  to  5  times 

3.  6  to  10  times 

4.  11  to  15  times 

5.  more  than  15  times 

22.  My  academic  unit  affiliation  is 

1.  Business  Administration  and 
Economics 

2.  Education 

3.  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 
Literature 

4.  Nursing:   Associate  Degree 
Program 

5.  Nursing:  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree Program 

6.  Library 

7.  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science 

8.  Natural  Sciences 

9.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences 

10.  no  response 

23.  My  years  of  service  at  USCS  at  the  23.   1      2      3      4      5      6 
end  of  the  academic  year  1990  20    26      5      6    39      4 

1.  2  years  or  fewer 

2.  3-5  years 

3.  6-8  years 

4.  9-10  years 

5.  more  than  10  years 

6.  no  response 
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Please  use  the  space  below  each  question  to  answer  the  following  question  (attach 
additional  pages,  if  you  like).  All  answers  are,  and  will  remain,  confidential; 
responses  may  be  quoted  anonymously  in  the  Self-Study  Report. 

24.     If  you  have  not  referred  students  to  the  USCS  Counsehng  and  Career  Develop- 
ment center,  why  not? 

Problem  encountered  not  addressed/appropriate  for  Center. 

Has  not  been  necessary. 

I  have  had  no  students  come  to  me  with  personal  problems  who  were  not  already  receiving  professional 
help.  I  frequently  refer  students  for  career  information  and  help.  Questions  26-29  do  not  address  this 
issue. 

Have  never  had  an  occasion  arise  where  I  thought  they  needed  counseling.  Also,  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
services  provided  or  the  quality  of  their  counseling  and  career  development  services. 

I  have  referred  some,  but  with  no  great  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  think  that  office  can  serve  the  needs  of 
all  students  here.  Careers  in  the  public  sector  or  in  non-  profit  organizations  do  not  receive  emphasis. 
I  see  nice  people  over  there,  but  not  the  innovative,  aggressive  type  that  this  area  must  have. 

I  have  referred  students  to  CCDC. 

I  have  referred  students,  but  I  have  been  told  that  services  are  inadequate  and  lack  confidentiality. 

No  need. 

Never  considered  problems  serious  enough. 

No  need. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

No  need. 

I  can  generally  help  students  with  their  problems.    That  is  why  they  come  to  me  in  the  fust  place. 

No  known  problems. 

I  have-usually  my  students  come  to  me  and  try  to  work  with  other  faculty  as  well. 

Counseling  services  are  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently  staffed.  Most  students  in  need  of  personal 
counseling  are  already  at  the  emergency  stage  and  need  attention  when  they  come  to  you.  Dean  Wiles 
has  been  supportive,  but  he  can't  counsel  all  students,  and  I  don't  have  knowledge  of  another  personal 
counselor. 

Simply  because  one  has  not  come  in  with  a  major  crisis  very  recendy,  I  have  referred  students  to  the 
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Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center  on  previous  occasions. 

Those  problems  don't  arise,  or  I  don't  see  them. 

Night  school. 

Inadequate  facilities  and  poorly-skilled  personnel:  students  have  commented  that  the  counseling  service 
at  uses  is  of  poor  quality.  Often,  the  counselors  are  not  prepared  for  such  problems  as  spouse  abuse, 
women's  issues,  etc. 

I'm  not  really  sure.   I  really  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

If  students  care  to  go,  it  is  their  decision. 

I  felt  as  though  I  could  help  them  myself. 

Unsure  of  basic  philosophy  promoted  there. 

I  have  also  referred  students  to  their  own  minister  or  psychologist. 

No  one  I  talked  to  needed  it. 

The  occasion  has  not  arisen. 

Do  refer. 

Never  asked. 

I  have  never  felt  the  need  to  do  so.  They  very  few  "problems"  or  "conversations"  I've  had  with  students 
concerning  personal  matters  have  not  been  of  the  magnitude  that  required  reference  to  the  Counseling 
Center. 

In  my  administrative  position  I  do  not  see  many  students  about  personal  problems.  I  have  referred 
students  for  career  development. 

I  have  referred  students  and  have  received  positive  comments  from  students  on  help  received. 

I  have  referred. 

25.     If  you  do  hqI  consider  the  academic  advisement  in  your  school  or  division  to 
be  effective,  why  not? 

Fragmented  with  poor  overall  picture  of  student  needs. 

It  is  effective  in  my  division. 

We  have  many  excellent  advisors.  However,  we  have  a  few  (2-3)  individuals  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  or  do  not  see  advisement  as  their  responsibility,  and  thus  are  not  very  effective  advisors. 
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I  don't  think  many  of  the  faculty  like  advising  students.  For  that  reason,  they  leave  the  decisions  to  the 
students  and  simply  sign  the  forms. 

Not  applicable. 

Inconsistent  commitment  to  quality  advisement  across  advisors.  Rudeness  of  office  personnel  during 
"peak"  periods  of  scheduling. 

Some  faculty  are  simply  not  good  advisors-don't  care  to  spend  time  with  students.  Even  good  advisors 
find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  courses,  requirements,  etc.  Students  don't  always  come  for 
advice.  I  would  suggest  a  more  centralized  system.  Let  good  advisors  advise  with  some  added  reward. 

I  do  consider  it  to  be  very  effective  for  students  in  the  school.  For  students  applying  to  the  nursing  pro- 
gram and  sophomore  pre-BSN  students,  there  is  a  great  need  for  someone  to  follow  these  students. 
With  these  students  each  faculty  member  has  about  60-70  advisees. 

I  consider  advisement  in  our  school  effective.  We  spend  many  hours  of  one  on  one  for  academic  and 
personal  counseling.  I  feel  that  we  truly  know  our  students  and  that  they  know  us.  I  feel  that  the 
students  perceive  that  we  care  about  them  and  their  success.  However,  there  are  many  students  out 
there  (not  yet  in  any  program)  who  complain  that  they  don't  know  who  their  advisor  is,  and  express 
extreme  fnistration  when  they  need  help  (these  are  students  with  30+  hours).  The  work  is  too  much 
to  place  on  already  overworked,  stressed-out  faculty. 

Training  in  academic  advisement  should  be  provided-  especially  to  new  faculty. 

Some  "undecided"  students  are  really  "decided";  they  cannot  yet  qualify  for  the  program  they  wish 
because  of  failing  grades  in  required  prerequisites. 

There  is  no  balanced  distribution  of  the  nimiber  of  advisees  per  faculty. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  students  assigned  to  each  faculty  member  (see  below).  Perhaps  the  system 
can  be  improved.   We  have  made  some  changes  that  should  help  in  the  future. 

One  or  two  advisors  get  all  the  better  students.  I  have  only  transfer  students,  no  pre-professional,  or 
only  if  transfers  or  poorer  students,  do  I  get  them.  I  don't  get  any  out  of  the  Freshman  Center,  if 
they're  good. 

Some  faculty  members  do  not  know  the  curriculum  well  enough  to  advise.  Others  are  more  concerned 
with  their  courses  only. 

Needs  consistency  with  a  few  "full-time"  advisors,  and  not  everyone  taking  their  tiu'n  and  trying  to  do 
what  is  right  for  the  student  (with  limited  information).  We  have  very  complicated  rules,  and  they 
change  all  the  time. 

Too  rushed.  Advisement  should  be  conducted  throughout  the  spring  or  fall  semester  preceding 
enrollment,  at  times  mutually  agreeable  to  faculty  member  and  advisee.  Schedules  should  be  available 
a  year  in  advance  to  facilitate  planning  in  highly  sequential  programs. 

Too  many  students  per  faculty  member;  scheduling  a  problem. 
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I  feed  good  about  working  with  my  advisees,  but  I  do  have  an  unreasonable  number:  42! 

50  percent  lack  of  commitment  by  some  of  the  faculty;  50  percent  lack  of  preparation  by  students. 

We  try  to  do  this  while  we  are  teaching  our  classes  and  serving  on  committees  (on  top  of  this).  During 
the  advisement  week  for  pre-registratioa,  either  advising  faculty  suffers  or  our  teaching  effectiveness 
suffers.     We  need  to  find  a  compromise  solution. 

Many  don't  take  advisement  serious.  The  students  are  not  given  choices.  Advisement  is  used  as  a  way 
of  filling  their  special  mterest  classes. 

No. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  useful.  The  main  problem  is  that  students  don't  want  to  take  the  time  to  do  it  right. 

I  don't  know.  I  do  my  part,  and  generally  do  a  good  job,  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of  students.  Some 
faculty  in  this  division  (Natural  Sciences  &  Engineering)  are  never  available  for  extra  hours  during  the 
advisement  or  any  other  time! 

Faculty  are  not  prepared/skilled  to  advise  students.  We  need  a  division  to  handle  all  student 
advisement. 

Files  of  students  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  advisement.  Sometimes  students  are  unsure  or  don't 
know  where  they  are  in  their  ciuriculiun.  Having  no  records  available  makes  the  whole  process  a  "shot 
in  the  dark". 

Some  of  the  faculty  are  very  ineffective.  They  do  not  care  to  take  the  time  that  the  students  need  for 
effective  advisement.  Advisement  is  more  than  just  signing  a  class  schedule.  Many  of  these  individuals 
do  not  feel  advisement  should  be  their  job,  but  rather  it  is  the  student's  responsibility.  Other  faculty 
do  a  good  job.  A  system  where  some  faculty  did  advisement  and  others  had  other  comparable  jobs 
would  assist. 

Poor  communication. 

The  fault  has  to  be  shared  by  the  student  and  the  institution.  Many  students  come  to  advisement 
without  a  pencil,  much  less  a  copy  of  their  own  catalog  or  with  a  copy  of  their  graduation  requirements. 
Faculty  advising  outside  their  area  of  expertise  or  without  an  old  catalog  often  fail  to  take  the  time  to 
do  it  properly.   Fault  compounds  the  problem. 

Like  it  or  not,  most  advisement  occurs  over  a  brief  period  of  time,  when  students  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  with  getting  on  class  rolls  instead  of  spending  time  to  lay  out  a  curriculum  plan.  I  would  like 
to  separate  advising  and  registration. 

Not  enough  faculty. 

I  think  it  is  effective.   I  think  it  is  a  definite  strength  in  this  school. 

Some  faculty  members  put  more  time  and  energy  into  advising  students,  but  I  think  advisement  in  our 
school  is  effective. 
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Should  be  training  sessions  for  advisors.  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  clear  policy  often  on  what  will  fulfill 
a  requirement  and  what  will  not.  What  advisors  teU  students  can  vary  within  a  division,  and  certainly 
from  school  to  school. 

I  consider  it  to  be  effective. 

We  need  long-term  advising  and  tracking,  not  just  scheduling  advice.  Also,  the  load  is  prohibitive  in 
terms  of  faculty-to-student  ratios. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  teaching  evaluation  process. 

I  believe  it  is  effective. 

First,  there  is  not  adequate  time  during  one  week  of  course  scheduling  to  do  all  that  I  consider  to  be 
important  in  "advising"  a  student.  Those  of  us  who  have  over  30  advisees  are  pressed  to  see  them  all 
in  a  timely  fashion.  Second,  in  my  discipline,  psychology,  some  of  the  courses  that  are  on  an  infrequent 
course  rotation,  due  to  lack  of  staff,  close  during  the  first  2-3  days  of  registration.  This  wouldn't  be  a 
problem,  except  in  psychology  we  have  a  large  number  of  transfer  students  who  are  not  able  to  get  the 
number  of  different  psychology  courses  they  need  unless  they  see  us  during  the  first  2-3  days  of 
registration.  In  order  to  see  as  many  students  as  I  can  as  quickly  as  I  can  so  they  can  get  their  courses, 
I  have  to  shorten  appointments  and  caimot  spend  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  additional  things 
necessary  for  good  advising.  Third,  I  believe  that  there  are  several  things  that  need  to  be  done  by  an 
academic  advisor  depending  on  student  maturity  level  (some  need  more;  some  need  less)  that  I  have 
difficulty  doing  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  time  and  support  materials.  In  my  discipline  I  have  4  general 
groups  of  students  that  all  need  different  types  of  "advising,"  and  a  colleague  and  I  am  currently 
developing  materials  to  help  with  certain  groups.  For  example,  those  students  who  want  to  go  onto 
graduate  school  need  very  special  advice  and  a  lot  of  time  spent  on  a  number  of  issues.  We  are  trying 
to  develop  materials:  "Common  Questions  Concerning  Going  to  Graduate  School"  to  facilitate  this 
process.  A  second  group  are  those  good  students  who  plan  on  getting  a  job.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  see  that  certain  experiences  can  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  a  liberal  arts  major  getting  a  job 
and  need  to  work  up  material  outlining  those  strategies.  A  third  group  are  those  students  who  have 
"flunked"  out  of  another  major,  usually  education  or  business,  who  are  not  sure  what  to  do.  They  often 
find  a  "home"  in  an  SBS  major.  The  problem  here  is,  these  are  often  students  that  have  started  at 
uses,  and  feel  like  failures,  and  report  that  their  other  advisors  have  "dumped"  them  when  they  don't 
meet  the  professional  school  grade  cut-offs.  This  is  where  I  think  we  can  really  make  a  difference  in 
final  retention  of  students  who  start  at  USCS,  with  sensitive  advismg.  These  students  need  to  be  told 
how  to  study  and  build  their  skills  to  be  successful.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also  depressed  and  feel  like 
failures,  so  those  problems  also  need  to  be  addressed.  These  students  are  the  hardest  to  advise  because 
they  are  so  disillusioned.  I  don't  know  how  to  make  this  process  easier,  but  I  know  they  come  to  me 
as  a  last  resort,  and  I  can  make  or  break  their  career  here  at  USCS  by  my  advice.  Finally,  I  have  my 
IDS  advisees,  which  present  a  problem  of  their  own.  Quite  frankly,  in  terms  of  monetary  rewards  for 
taking  this  tremendous  amount  of  time  with  students  doing  advising  (  I  see  students  for  some  form  of 
advising  almost  every  week  throughout  the  year),  there  are  none.  And  nothing  additional  is  added  on 
any  evaluations.  I  would  imagine  most  careful  advisors  are  like  me  and  have  already  ceilinged-out  on 
evaluations  and  salary  and  not  doing  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  in  the  least.  The  only  ones  who  would  notice 
the  difference  are  our  students  and  ourselves. 
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26.     If  you  do  not  consider  the  academic  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center 
to  be  effective,  why  not? 

The  Freshman  Center's  hand-holding  approach  misleads  students  as  to  the  nature  of  college. 

I  do  consider  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center  to  be  effective. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  effective  advisement  on  campus. 

Not  qualified  to  respond  yet. 

Freshmen  "declare"  a  major  and  are  pigeon-holed  too  early  in  their  college  careers.  Hence,  a  student 
who  declares  Education  and  really  wants/means  Busmess  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Don't  have  good  knowledge,  but  seems  as  if  every  semester  the  Center  gets  overwhelmed.  Getting  Into 
the  computer  seems  to  be  a  major  problem.  Concept  of  Freshman  Center  I  like  for  reasons  of 
centralization  mentioned  above,  but  students  must  not  be  kept  waiting  for  long  periods. 

Too  many  advisees  per  person.  No  one  faculty  member  can  give  enough  individual  attention  to  that 
number  of  advisees. 

At  the  present  time,  some  advisors  have  too  many  advisees  in  the  FC  to  be  as  effective  as  they  could 
be  (60  or  more).  The  FC  is  a  great  concept,  but  probably  needs  some  full-time  advisors  to  reduce  the 
workload. 

(1)  Advisement  often  made  by  unqualified  student  assistants.  (2)  Advisors  push  freshmen  in  their  own 
courses.  (3)  Requirement  of  University  courses  for  all  students  is  ridiculous.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  of 
good  faculty,  and  aimed  to  inflate  the  importance  of  the  Freshman  Center. 

The  Freshman  Center  does  not  advise  students;  it  processes  them.  My  only  role  as  an  advisor  is  to  help 
create  schedules,  given  the  nature  of  the  system.  I  can  think  of  only  a  few  times  where  I  actually  did 
some  advisement,  and  it  was  at  the  student's  initiative.  In  the  summer  months  we  meet  with  as  many 
as  15  freshmen  for  2  hours-the  sole  and  only  possible  goal  is  to  produce  a  schedule  for  each  of  the  15. 
This  hardly  allows  time  for  a  private  chat  about  goals  and  aspirations.  The  second  time  we  meet  with 
advisees  is  in  November-and  guess  what!?Our  goal  is  to  aeate  another  schedulelln  my  opinion,  the 
advisement  pro-  cess  should  be  divorced  from  the  registration  process.  These  students  are  adults;  we 
cannot  continue  treating  them  as  children,  which  we  do  when  we  help  them  choose  between  an  8:00  TTh 
section  and  a  9:00  MWF. 

Some  students  are  advised  by  faculty  outside  their  "major  area".  Some  of  this  is  unavoidable  because 
of  loads  and  students  being  unsure  of  career  goals. 

The  Freshman  Center  should  not  demand  from  the  School  of  Business  as  many  faculty  members  as  they 
apparently  do.  This  leaves  us  with  too  few  faculty  members  to  handle  our  assigned  advisees.  Each 
faculty  member  in  the  school  has  from  60-90  students  assigned  to  him.  Why  not  staff  the  Freshman 
Center  with  faculty  members  from  schools  with  few  advisees  per  faculty  member? 
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Advisors  should  be  in  the  discipline  involved.  Students  should  not  be  "mass  processed".  An  advisor  in 
the  Freshman  Center  should  not  ever  continue  to  advise  later;  other  faculty  should  have  a  shot  at  them. 

Freshman  Center  should  only  advise  undeclared  majors. 

I  think  it  takes  away  too  much  of  the  students'  responsibility.   We  allow  students  to  change  schedules 
at  will  without  penalty,  so  they  don't  take  advising  seriously. 
Very  effective.   However,  too  many  courses  are  closed  too  early. 

See  above  (too  many  students  per  faculty  member;  scheduling  a  problem). 

Many  advisors'  loads  are  too  heavy,  and  people  can't  teach  their  classes  and  advise  L5-20  students 
effectively. 

The  number  of  freshmen  per  advisor  is  too  large. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  desired  sequencing  of  courses  by  some  advisors. 

There  is  a  lack  of  advisors  from  Schools  of  Education  and  Business;  therefore,  advisement  for  those 
units  are  done  by  others  who  are  not  experienced  in  those  areas.  In  fact.  School  of  Business  would 
prefer  to  have  some-  one  else  do  their  work  so  they  won't  have  to  spend  the  time. 

Don't  know—maybe. 

In  general,  it  works  if  the  faculty  with  the  right  expertise  are  assigned  to  the  studentsllf  faculty  are 
advising  out  of  their  area,  problems  generally  arise! 

For  the  most  part  it  is  more  effective  than  in  other  areas  of  the  University.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
a  few  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  read  specific  courses  required  in  each  curriculum  or  the  suggested 
sequence  that  students  take  these  requirements.  As  a  result,  some  students  take  unnecessary  courses 
or  do  not  take  prerequisites  when  they  should. 

Barely  get  to  know  the  students. 

I  think  it  is  effective-as  far  as  the  advising  goes.  Where  the  problems  arise  is  in  actual  scheduling  of 
courses-students  being  seen  there-encounter  closed  courses  so  often. 

They  have  no  idea  of  content  level  of  courses.   Perhaps  they  don't  care! 

I  believe  the  advising  is  effective,  but  there  are  problems  such  as  closed  classes,  etc.,  that  may  enter  into 
a  student's  evaluation  of  the  advisement  process. 

Perhaps  because  many  of  the  students  who  talk  to  me  do  not  feel  it  is  effective.  Could  vary  from  one 
Freshman  Center  advisor  to  another.  I  also  find  the  type  of  student  we  often  get  at  USCS  makes 
advising  often  times  consuming  and  difficult-transfer  students,  students  who  have  had  bad  semesters, 
students  with  little  idea  of  what  they  want  to  do  or  be  or  take. 

The  advisors  know  little  about  individual  majors. 
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I've  never  been  involved  in  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center,  so  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  its 
effectiveness. 

Generally  effective,  but  certain  majors  need  their  freshmen  directly  tracked. 

I  believe  it  is  effective  for  all  except  those  students  who  register  late  and  perhaps  for  business  majors 
because  of  heavy  advisee  to  advisor  ratio  in  that  area. 

I  do  not  consider  it  effective  for  these  reasons:  (1)  Students  with  a  particular  major  are  often  snot 
assigned  to  an  advisor  within  their  major.  (2)  Students  who  are  planning  on  going  to  graduate  school 
need  to  work  with  one  advisor  who  plans  their  course  work  with  them  from  the  beginning.  The  second 
semester  their  sophomore  year  is  often  too  late.  (3)  I  believe  that  the  freshman  center  can  be  effective 
in  providing  a  supportive  advisor  who  is  a  contact  to  help  students  adjust;  but  I,  quite  frankly,  hear 
"horror  stories"  about  freshman  center  advisors  who  either  sign  blank  forms  or  put  students  in 
inappropriate  courses  from  my  freshman  level  introductory  students.  Therefore,  I  often  "preadvise"  them 
before  they  even  see  their  freshman  advisors  and  the  word  gets  out  to  their  friends  and  I  "preadvise' 
those  students  also  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in  my  discipline.  I  often  "preadvise"  10  students  a 
semester  in  addition  to  my  30-40  regular  load,  but  do  not  list  it  anywhere.  I  believe  the  bottomline  is 
that  Jane  does  an  excellent  job  training  freshman  center  advisors  to  be  supportive  but  that  you  need  a 
dedicated  person  in  an  academic  area  to  really  do  all  that  is  necessary  with  a  student  to  help  them  get 
a  job  or  go  on  to  graduate  schooL 


27.  About  37  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "disagree  strongly"  that 
administrative  review  of  faculty  is  equitable  across  campus.  Remembering  that 
administrative  review  is  required  by  state  law,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
administrative  reviews  more  equitable  across  campus? 

Each  dept  has  different  criteria-need  more  conformity/  standardization. 

The  Nursing  and  Education  faciJty  should  be  evaluated  as  the  highly  competent  people  they  are.  The 
Business  faculty  should  be  evaluated  as  part-timers,  more  interested  in  private  gain  than  public  good. 
Justice  as  fairness. 

If  salary  is  not  tied  to  administrative  review,  does  it  matter  if  it  is  not  equitable  across  campus? 

Make  sure  all  involved  have  the  same  criteria  and  same  measuring  instruments. 

No  response  yet. 

Develop  more  comprehensible  criteria  for  evaluation  (teaching  effectiveness,  research  and  publication, 
service).  Properly  prioritize  evaluative  criteria  (Membership  in  civic  organizations  and  participation  in 
faculty  governance  ARE  NOT  "e^ual"  to  publication.  Publication  is  more  important  than  service.  ). 
Hold  faculty  accountable  to  the  criteria  consistently,  equitably. 

We  can  develop  more  consensus  as  to  what  constitutes  effective  teaching.  Until  that  is  done,  equitable 
review  of  faculty  will  be  difficult.  Not  sure  it  is  possible  to  compare  performance  in  disparate  disciplines 
such  as  Nursing  and  Fme  Arts,  but  a  little  more  cohesiveness,  fostered  by  the  Chancellor  would  help. 
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We  are  terribly  fragmented  here,  and  we  should  not  be--we  are  a  small  school. 

If  there  was  a  way  to  take  subjectivity  and  personality  out  of  the  process. 

It  is  definitely  a  problem  and  I'm  not  sure  how  to  take  out  subjectivity  and  personalities.  But  probably 
an  evaluation  form  that  is  more  quantitative  and  demonstrates  what  categories  faculty  fall  in.  In  this 
school  Uiis  process  is  the  pits  for  objectivity  and  fairness.   In  fact,  it's  a  JOKE! 

Make  sure  administrators  remember  that  faculty  are  an  exceptionally  prideful  lot  who  have  succeeded 
brilliantly  as  students  in  an  academic  setting  for  4+  master's  (and  PhD),  and  that  they  have  been 
programmed  by  the  "system"  to  expect  high  levels  of  praise,  reacting  hostilely  when  the  work  place  does 
not  reaffuTD  what  they  have  been  led  so  convincingly  to  expect. 

Train  the  Administration  or  establish  guidelines  toward  uniformity.  Reinforce  objective  evaluation  by 
administrator.  Allow  poorly  evaluated  faculty  to  appeal  or  defend  their  case/position. 

Have  an  "overall"  review  by  one  person  of  all  the  reviews  that  emanate  from  the  dean's  level,  especially 
for  schools/divisions  that  appear  "out  of  line"  with  the  reviews  from  the  other  schools  and  divisions. 

Reward  good  teaching. 

According  to  Dr.  Deming  [ed.  note:  an  off-campus  specialist  in  organization],  who  has  studied  these 
issues  during  a  long  and  productive  professional  life  (he  is  still  active  as  a  consultant  and  lecturer),  there 
is  no  good  way  to  do  this.  Annual  reviews  are  considered  one  of  the  "seven  deadly  diseases  of  American 
management". 

Fire  the  capricious  administrator. 

Get  new  administrators. 

There's  no  reason  why  School  of  Business  faculty  should  be  evaluated  and  paid  differently  from  other 
faculty.  They  are  not  in  demand  for  hiring  by  public  sector,  because  they  are  too  old  and  opinionated 
and  impractical  by  the  time  they've  taught  school  a  while.  Treating  these  people  differently  should  stop 
now.  They  don't  attend  committee  meetings  or  do  work  Uke  everybody  else.  In  general,  committee 
heads  should  give  [the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs]  reports  on  what  goes  on  in  committee. 

Spell  out  expectations  for  ranking  faculty.  Example:  for  a  service  ratmg  of  "better  than  satisfactory", 
indicate  how  many  and  which  committees  merit  such  as  rating. 

It  will  be  equitable  if  we  reduce  it  to  an  objective,  numerical,  totally  meaningless  assessment  form. 
Reviews  are  necessarily  subjective.  Inequities  are  minimized  only  by  having  honest  reviewers  of  good 
character  who  are  knowledgeable  in  as  many  subject  areas  as  possible. 

Agree!  Look  at  the  tabulations  showing  some  schools/  divisions  have  no  one  less  than  excellent.  That 
is  due  to  the  bias  of  the  reviewer.   Don't  have  a  solution. 

[Deleted]  does  an  excellent  job.  She  provides  encouragement  and  praise  where  warranted.  She  does 
not  expect  all  faculty  to  fit  the  same  mold.  She  can  teach  other  administrators  much  about  evaluation. 
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(1)  Change  the  law.  Everyone  is  not  the  same.  (2)  I  do  not  believe  reviews  can  be  made  equitable. 
We  are  dealing  with  educated  people  of  a  high  order,  but  placing  under  techniques  as  children.  The 
procedure  itself  is  flawed  and  counterproductive. 

More  time  for  interviews,  more  visiting  of  classes  by  faculty,  no  one  can  "verbalize"  how  they  teach. 

Adopt  guidelines  of  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  for  ALL  faculty  members,  regardless  of  rank  or 
discipline.  Many  faculty  seem  to  be  able  to  do  as  they  please  when  they  please,  for  large  salaries,  while 
others  seem  to  be  expected  to  'tow  the  line"  and  not  say  anything  or  get  paid  much  for  it. 

Clarify  whatever  produces  inequities.   Define  "inequities". 

Some  of  this  might  disappear  if  more  faculty  were  encouraged  and  supported  to  teach  classes  for  other 
schools.  With  the  lack  of  support  for  "truly  effective  teaching"  by  the  Administration,  this  problem  might 
never  be  solved.   Truly  support  effective  teaching,  and  some  of  these  problems  will  be  removed! 

Presently,  most  administrators  don't  have  a  "clue"  as  to  what  their  faculty  do  each  day.  Most  depend 
upon  gossip  (i.  e.,  word  of  mouth  or  a  written  summary  of  all  your  activities).  If  you  don't  have  the 
time  to  keep  track  of  everything,  you're  probably  not  doing  much.  If  the  rating  administrator  is  a 
"faculty"  administrator,  faculty  will  get  good  rating.  If  the  are  "administration"  administrator,  then  faculty 
will  get  a  poor  rating. 

I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done  because  what  is  appreciated  varies  so  much  in  administrators. 

Ensure  objective  and  consistent  standards. 

It  would  be  hard  to  do.  Some  administrators  are  hard  on  their  faculty  and  staff,  while  others  try  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  good  feelings  by  trying  to  be  constructive  in  the  evaluations. 

Don't  know-was  not  aware  that  process  was  not  equitable. 

There  appears  to  be  no  set  standards  or  criteria.  In  many  cases  faculty  have  little  idea  how  they  have 
been  judged.  It  is  more  how  well  you  get  along  with  the  administrator,  satisfy  the  different  quirks  of 
each,  or  at  times,  if  you  parrot  what  the  administrator  wants  to  hear. 

As  long  as  different  personalities  are  involved,  it  will  never  be  equitable. 

Experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to  minimize  bias  m  an  evaluation  system  is  through  training.  So  perhaps 
the  administrators  need  some  management  skills  training.  The  other  need  is  for  an  equitable  evaluation 
tool/  method.  Working  with  the  subordinate  to  develop  a  plan  for  performance  is  at  odds  with 
academic  freedom-  perhaps  that  is  not  a  realistic  expectation. 

As  many  companies  that  I  worked  for,  few  people  think  that  the  performance  review  system  is  fair. 
Develop  more  peer  review  input. 

(1)  Make  certain  all  faculty  are  being  judged  by  the  same  criteria.  (2)  Have  more  administrative 
assessment  of  teaching.  (3)  Have  more  open,  honest  dialogue  among  administrators  of  different  schools 
about  how  faculty  are  being  evaluated.  Will  never  be  able  to  remove  all  subjectivity. 
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Deans  of  different  schools  could  meet  to  discuss  their  policies  and  procedures  and  consider  some 
uniformity. 

It  cannot  because  faculty  are  not  equivalent  across  campus,  and  because  administrators  have  very 
different  agendas  and  perspectives. 

My  initial  thought  was  to  recommend  a  "standard"  list  of  questions  or  criteria  for  each  dean  in  each 
disciphne  to  use.  However,  I  have  to  question  whether  such  a  "standard"  could  be  developed  (i.  e.,  is 
the  criteria  used  to  judge  a  "Business"  faculty  member  performance  the  same  as  to  what  should  be  used 
to  judge  a  "Nursing"  or  "English"  faculty  member  performance?).  I  think  not.  I  think  each  discipline 
has  to  develop  its  own  set  of  criteria,  and  an  equitable,  across-campus  standard  is  not  a  realistic 
possibility. 

Common  standards!!  Historically,  some  deans  and  chairs  have  been  advocates,  while  others  have  been 
honest  to  a  fault.  Also,  some  administrators  cannot  handle  disagreement.  [Deleted]  used  one  standard 
for  people  he  hired,  another  for  the  pre-[deleted]  faculty.  Grudges  show  up  in  paychecks.  We  faculty 
tend  to  carry  a  lofty  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  object  when  peer  or  administrative  review  thinlcs 
otherwise.    Remove  as  much  of  subjectivity  as  possible. 

Deans  need  to  be  "supervised"  more  intensively  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  permitted  less  room  to 
deviate  from  each  other.  I  thought  the  Vice  Chancellor's  earlier  salary  plan  for  merit  increases  which 
involved  distributing  the  pool  of  money  more  equitably  was  worth  adopting. 

My  problem  with  administrative  review  is  that  I  have  "ceilinged  out.  "Because  I  am  a  good  teacher,  all 
the  extra  things  I  do,  do  not  affect  my  rating,  saljiry,  or  any  equipment  requests  I  make  in  a  positive  way. 
And,  I  could  not  do  these  things  and  I  still  would  be  "above  average.  "Also,  my  Dean's  personal 
agreements  or  disagreements  with  me  affect  her  comments,     (not  her  ratings.  ) 


28.  About  43  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "disagree  strongly"  that 

administrative  review  of  faculty  is  perceived  as  a  constructive  process  for 
professional  improvement  and  development.  What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  to  make  the  administrative  review  constructive  for  professional 
improvement  and  development? 

Less  subjective/personal  critidsm  and  more  focused  on  performance/outcomes. 

Link  the  reviews  to  salary  instead  of  making  them  a  humiliating  waste  of  time.  Also,  the  reviews  should 
be  done  by  those  familiar  with  performance,  i.  e.,  not  the  deans. 

More  emphasis  on  what  to  change  or  how  to  improve  with  some  tangible  reward  if  the  improvement 
is  made.  Does  not  apply  to  my  academic  unit.  I  cannot  respond  about  others  yet. 

When  deficiencies  in  faculty  performance  are  noted  (e.g.,  "Professor  X  has  not  published  an  article  or 
anything  else  in  15  years.  "),  establish  a  specific  plan  of  action  and  a  task  time  line  for  correcting  the 
deficiency  ("Professor  X  must  prepare  and  sub-  mit  for  publication  one  article  this  year.  .  .  "  in  the 
above  example.  ).  Of  course,  a  support  structure  needs  to  be  built  into  such  a  plan  (release  time  for 
writing,  clerical  support  for  writing,  research  assistant,  etc. ). 
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I  think  [deleted]  does  fairly  well,  considering  the  number  of  faculty  she  must  evaluate.  Herein  is  a 
problem.  We  badly  need  "departments"  on  this  campus,  not  "schools".  The  present  organization  cannot 
help  but  engender  clannishness  and  fragmentation.  We  need  only  one  dean  here.  I  have  no  real  pride 
in,  or  feeling  for,  a  "division"  of  difTerent  disciplines.  Put  me  in  a  realistic,  meaningful  "department", 
with  a  chair-  man  who  shares  my  interests  and  a  budget  to  further  those  interests.  Administrative 
review  would  then  mean  something. 

My  rating  administrator  (director)  puts  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  into  the  process.  I  feel 
in  the  Bacc.     Nursing  Program,  it  is  a  very  constructive  process. 

Again,  all  administrative  reviews  should  be  constructive  processes,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case-especially  at  the  level  of  the  Dean.  I  perceive  support  from  the  program  director  and  feel  that 
the  verbal  comments  are  much,  much  more  supportive  than  the  written,  although  this  written  has  gotten 
better.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  being  "in  favor'  or  "out  of  favor"--whichever  the  case  might  be. 

Emphasize  the  positive.  What  can  the  administrative  structure  do  to  give  the  faculty  member  the 
freedom  from  stress  to  do  the  things  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  administrative  book  of  professional 
accounts. 

Allow  more  personal  communication  between  the  faculty  and  the  administration.  Some  administrators 
are  subjective  and  discriminatory.   Reward  the  truly  performing  faculty. 

More  factors  to  be  considered-examine  options. 

Little.  The  dean  in  Humanities  and  Sciences,  for  all  her  good  intentions,  cannot  provide  constructive 
criticism  for  people  in  such  disparate  disciplines.  She  can  warn  or  threaten  the  slackers,  but  most  of 
us  are  extremely  conscientious. 

Setting  goals,  set  up  system/suggestions  for  improvement;  reward  system  for  performance.  Too  often 
the  system  is  linked  to  "punishment"  instead  of  "positive  reinforcement". 

See  above,   (reward  good  teaching) 

Stop  ranking  people  on  any  kind  of  scale.  Stop  asking  for  specific  objectives  such  as  two  papers  at 
professional  meetings,  etc.  Instead,  use  the  review  in  a  way  that  would  help  the  faculty  member  improve 
continuously  from  semester  to  semester.  Remove  fear,  anxiety,  barriers  of  any  kind,  etc.  Treat  each 
faculty  member  with  dignity  and  respect. 

Same  as  above.  (Fire  the  capricious  administrator.) 

Get  better  administrators. 

Suggestions  should  be  made.  These  can  be  followed  or  not  by  faculty-but  instead  of  just  rating  or 
negatively  fmding  inadequacies,  faculty  could  be  helped  by  positive  suggestions.  Lab  instructors  should 
be  evaluated  by  the  lecture  instructor  in  charge.  The  overall  administrator  is  too  far  removed  to  be 
effective  for  labs. 

I  think  it  is  constructive. 
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Separate  it  from  the  P  &  T  process,  the  first  year  retention(?)  process,  and  especially  the  salary 
determination.  Maybe  peers  could  state  some  positive  items  and  add  constructive  suggestions  This 
would  produce  some  problems,  though.  Bft^^uijui.      ois 

See  above  (comments  about  [deleted]).  (l)Train  administrators.  Get  rid  of  problem  deans  P)  De- 
emphasize  review  when  faculty  are  performmg  satisfactorily.  (3)  Do  not  tenure  margmal  faculty-they 
demorahze  the  good  faculty  members,especially  if  "promoted"  to  responsible  admmiSative  positions 
There  are  too  many  vanables  for  reviews  to  be  accepted  as  constructive.  Even  the  proper  setting  and 
tmamg.  plus  the  skilled  professionalism  of  the  interviewer  (of  which  there  are  few  L'Iny  orgSi't 
don  t  allay  fear,  resentment,  the  perception  of  unfair  ranking  generating  rivalry  vs.  teamwork,  possible 
feehngs  of  mfenonty,bemg  misunderstood,  etc.  Rating  is  regarded  as  a  painful  lottery  with  only  losers- 
the  individual  and  the  organizauon.  Those  outside  the  average  identify  themselves;  the  best  often  move 
on;  the  worst  move  out,  sometimes  involuntarily.  Meanwhile  mediocrity  plods  on,  with  few  exceptions 
K^es  don  t  appear  to  recognize  ratings,  rank,  or  performance,  and  who  cares  anyway^  It's  an  exercise 
m  futdity.  To  be  constructive  the  process  must  be  ongoing,  a  constant  knowledge  of  performance  This 
becomes  a  matter  of  leadership.  The  review  then  becomes  more  fruitful  and  accepted,  provided  the 
vanables  are  in  order.  v    -^  if 

The  Administration  needs  more  power  in  each  school  to  hire  faculty-reduce  class  size,  bcrease  salaries 
and  buy  equipment.  Faculty  teach  too  many  students-too  many  different  classes,  and  (faculty)  have  too 
httle  time  for  travel  and  academic  study  outside  of  USCS. 

Disengage  administrative  review  from  salary  raises! 

Assess  what  students  learn  (their  enjoyment  from  beginning  to  end  of  semester).  Observe  the  teacher 
m  the  classroom.  It  seems  evaluators  now  are  students;  administrators  depend  a  great  deal  on  students' 
readmg,  understanding,  and  completing  a  form. 

Require  goals  for  "next  year"  from  faculty;  review  progress  toward  goals. 

Give  us  the  support  we  need  to  teach  effectively!  Ask  those  in  the  trenches  teaching  what  they  feel  they 
need  to  become  more  effective  as  teachers.  Have  a  committee  review  these  suggestions  and  then 
support  these  with  resources  and  time!  Ideas  to  try:  (1)  team  teaching;  (2)  teaching  across  disciplines; 
3)  more  mnovative  courses/programs,  like  the  honors  program!;  (4)  school  within  a  school  concept'- 
(5)  muu  grants  to  unprove  teaching  offered  by  the  Administration.  ' 

'You  are  average,  but  we  don't  know  why,  nor  do  we  know  how  to  make  you  better." 

It's  a  time  consuming,  anxious  process  with  Uttle  significance  (e.g.,  a  3  percent  raise  versus  a  3_5  percent 

Put  emphasis  more  on  quality  that  relates  to  academic  matters,  e.g.,  pubUcations.   Require  a  lighter 
course  load  for  those  who  are  willing  to  research. 

Probably  some  specific  items  would  be  listed  that  would  be  used  to  measure  the  faculty  across  campus 
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Not  place  as  much  emphasis  on  evaluations— they  should  only  be  used  to  help  the  faculty  persons 
themselves.  Although  many  students  make  comments,  e.g.,  sexual  harassment,  derogatory  comments, 
etc.,  on  the  back  of  the  sheets,  which  I  think  the  Administration  should  be  aware  of.  Also,  many 
tenured  faculty  are  getting  away  with  "murder"! 

Same  as  above  (don't  know— was  not  aware  that  process  was  not  equitable). 

First  of  all,  the  administrator  needs  to  know  what  the  faculty  person  is  doing.  In  all  my  years  of 
teaching  at  USCS,  I  have  never  had  an  administrator  come  in  and  observe  one  of  my  classes,  much  less 
ask  how  the  lesson  fit  into  the  general  topic  or  unit.  Secondly,  administrators  may  not  even  know  my 
professional  interests,  much  less  provide  anything  constructive.  Many  administrators  are  totally  inept 
in  faculty  review. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  43  percent. 

The  reviewer  should  be  an  individual  who  works  closely  with  the  reviewed  (not  a  dean  of  a  large  school), 
whose  work  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is  quite  removed  from  the  faculty  of  that  school.  Also,  the  reviewer 
should  meet  regularly  (once  every  2  months  or  so)  with  those  they  review,  not  once  a  year  at  review 
time.  (In  the  Library  the  dean  meets  once  a  month  with  faculty  he  reviews,  but  this  is  not  true  for  all 
schools  on  campus.  ) 

See  the  comments  above  (administrative  management  training).  The  faculty  needs  to  have  some 
confidence  in  their  supervisor's  ability  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  and  to  understand  that  the  outcome 
will  be  better  student  service  delivery-not  a  witch  hunt  to  be  able  to  deny  some  promotion  or  tenure 
or  give  some  better  raises  than  others.  Again-maybe  that  is  not  possible.  It  certainly  goes  contrary 
to  practice  and  tradition  in  higher  education. 

Since  this  is  the  first  semester  I  have  taught  here  as  an  adjunct  instructor,  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  comment 
on  many  of  the  questions  asked.  As  a  suggestion  for  the  future,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  special 
orientations  for  all  adjuncts  so  they  aie  aware  of  all  these  services.  In  addition,  each  school  should 
make  sure  that  their  adjuncts  meet  all  other  faculty/staff  in  the  school. 

Encourage  administrators  to  concentrate  on  faculty  members'  positive  points. 

I  don't  have  suggestions,  for  I  do  perceive  the  process  as  constructive.  I  always  find  it  reassuring  and 
fair. 

I  believe  faculty  members  must  make  a  commitment  to  making  the  administrative  review  of  faculty  a 
constructive  process. 

Personally,  I  feel  administrators  across  campus  are  not  geared  towards  usmg  conference  attending  and 
possibilities  in  publishing  as  means  of  a  faculty  member  improving  or  developing  professionally. 
Evaluations  seem  to  involve  just,  "What  have  you  done  this  past  year?''Professional  improvement  and 
development  should  entail  intellectual  growth,  understanding  of  what  is  changing  and  happening  in  one's 
field.  Administrators  at  USCS  look  more  at  what  has  the  faculty  member  done  to  make  me  and  USCS 
look  good  (community  service,  committee  work),  rather  than  what  might  make  the  faculty  member  a 
better  academician. 
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Reviews  should  be  conducted  by  the  individusils  with  the  most  knowledge  of  the  discipline  (division 
chairs,  etc).  Reviews  should  not  be  conducted  by  deans  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  discipline  or 
perhaps  Uttle  sympathy. 

In  the  administrative  review,  if  the  faculty  member's  dean  identifies  an  area  that  the  faculty  member 
needs  to  improve  on,  the  dean  should  make  specific/concrete  recommendations  as  to  what  this  faculty 
member  needs  to  do  to  "measure  up". 

Some  of  the  administrators  are  too  far  removed  from  their  faculty  members,  and  don't  know  what  they 
do.    Administrators  should  attend  program  meetings. 

Make  teaching  improvement  a  key  element  in  the  annual  review  of  faculty.  To  a  lesser  extent,  make 
professional  improvement  and  development  an  important  element  in  the  aimual  review  of  faculty. 

Select  administrators  who  have  more  skill  in  working  with  faculty  in  a  way  that  faculty  perceive  as 

constructive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  Dean's  problem,  it  is  Wilde  or  Sansbur^s  problem.   There  is  no  link 

between  admin  review  and  the  USCS  productive  scholar-  ship  development  fund.  The  Deans  have  no 

money  to  give  us;  we  know  it,  they  know  it.   If  you  want  it  to  be  effective,  give  them  some  money  to 

support  your  goals  for  the  following  year,  and  evaluate  all  of  us  on  whether  we  achieve  those  goals. 


Please  make  and  additional  comments  you  would  like  on  the  back  of  this  page. 
Comments  may  be  quoted  in  the  Self-Study,  but  are  and  will  remain,  confidential. 

Thank  you  for  your  help.  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  to  the 
Office  of  the  vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  Administration  Building,  by 
Friday.  Mav  4.  1990. 


Don't  give  things  like  this  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  a  semester.  Anything  that  takes  away  from  grading 
now  is  a  high  stress,  negative  item. 

"Special  categories'  of  Education  and  Development  for  imprepared  faculty  should  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
school.  This  is  a  waste  of  money.  It's  not  fair  to  others  who  did  it  the  hard  way.  It's  very  bad  for 
morale. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  concerns  to  be  voiced. 

"An  instrument"  alone  is  not  adequate  to  "measure  teaching".  A  combination  of  evaluation  techniques 
should  be  employed. 

I  taught  two  classes  at  USCS  this  semester.  For  one  of  these  classes,  there  were  absolutely  no  available 
resources.  I  used  the  visual  and  media  resoiu^ces  provided  me  by  Greenville  Tech,  which  were  barely 
adequate,  but  certainly  better  than  nothing.  For  the  second  class  materials  were  ordered  prior  to  the 
second  week  of  classes,  however,  these  resources  did  not  arrive  until  the  week  prior  to  finals-too 
late--so  I  used  my  own  "wallet"  as  resource  material,  and  being  only  a  part-time  instructor,  this  hurt. 
But  the  students  needed  the  material,  and  it  was  important  for  them  to  have  these  resources. 
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On  questions  of  lab  space  and  equipment,  what  fmally  exists  in  terms  of  journalism  lab  space/writing 
labs/  A-V  equipment  in  the  new  building  would  have  a  bearing  on  "agree/disagree"  concerning  lab 
space/equipment  questions. 
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Higher  Education  Research  Institute  Questionnaire 


DIRECTIONS 
Your  resDonsaa  will  be  road  bv  an  optical  mark 
reader    Your  observance  of  these  few  direc- 
tions will  be  most  aopreciated. 

•  use  only  a  Qiacn  eao  aencn   No  2  s  ideail 

•  MaKe  -leaw  Diac«  rnar«s  tnat  till  :ne  oval. 

•  erase  Cleanly  any  answer  vou  wisn  lo  cnange 

•  Make  no  stray  marmngs  o(  any  <ino 
EXAMPLE;  Will  mariis  made  wnn  a  Ball-oomt 

or  felt-lip  pen  be  properly  read? 
f-Yes  •No 


jiry  in  your  current 


3  Aoministraii 
O  Teacr^ing 
O  Researcn 


3 

Wfiat  IS  your  oresent  academic  rank? 

3  Professor 

C  Associate  Pro'essor 

■3  Assistant  Professor 

~ Lecturer 

3  Instructor 

—  Otrer 

4 

Wfiat  IS  your  administrative  title? 

:^  Not  acpiicaole 

^  Director   coordinator   or  administrator  ot 
"    an   ns-iiute,  cemer.  lao-  or  soeciaiiv- 

funoed  orogram 
^Oeoartment  C^air 

C  Oean 

C  Associate  or  Assistant  Dean 

O  V'ce-Presioent.  Provost.  Vice-ChanceHor 

C  P-esident   Chancellor 

O  Otner 

5.  Your  5«»: 

O  ^'al«         O^'i^a" 

6.  Your  mental  statu*: 
C  Married  icurrenllyl 
C  Separated 

3  Single  inever  married) 
C  Single  Iwiin  parlnerl 
C  Single  lOiyorcedl 
(^  Single  iwiooweol 


1989  Faculty  Survey 

q^er  r-_c3:  or  =esea 


^s:i:-:e,  ^t. 


3    Sacial-  Ethnic  group:    iMarn  all  ;hai  aoDiyi 
C^  White.  Caucasian 
3  Black.  Negro.  Alro-American 
C  Arrencan  inoian 

C^  Puerto  Rican-Amencan 
—  Ot^er 

9.  Do  your  interests  lie  pnmarily  m  teacnmg 
or  research? 
3  Very  "eaviiy  in  research 

' —  In  DOtn    out  leaning  toward  research 

(3  In  both   out  leaning  toward  teaching 
3  Very  reayily  in  teaching 

10-  Which  of  these  statements  applies  to  your 
current  research  or  scholarly  endeavors? 

iMark  onei 

' —  1  am  essentially  working  aione 

^  !  am  working  with  one  or  two  colleagues 

^^  [  am  a  memoer  of  a  larger  group    ,  ^ 

11     On  the  following  list, 
please  mark:     Mane 

Sacneior  s  .8  A    3.S-   etc  . 
.Master  s  uM  A  .  .MS  .  etc.: 

LL.3..  J.O 

M  0  .  0  D  S  .  lOr  ecuivaienii 


the  two  sets  of  ovals  showi 
jrk  the  most  appropriate  ci 
Ids  listed  on  the  oack  of  the 

Please  see  e«amoie  o 


ene 


nng 


Other  »irst  oroiessionai  degree 
sevono  8  A  le  g..  0  0  .  D.v  M  i   .  C 


?h  0   

Other  degree 


acti\ 


past  two  years,  have  ^ 
I  anv  of  the  fallowing 
MarK  one  tor  each  ner 


7.  If  you 

vou  still  want  to 

O  Oetmnety  ves 
C  Probably  yes 
O  Not  sure 
Q  Probably  no 
OOeliniieiy  no 


to  begin  your  career  again,  would 
nt  to  be  a  college  professor? 


-augnt  in  nonors  course   

'augnt  an  interoisciplinarv  course 
Taught  a  general  education  course 
Taught  a  developmental-  remedial 

course 

Taught  an  einmc  studies  course 
Taught  a  women  s  studies  course 

Team-taugnt  a  course 

Worked  with  students  on  a 

research  proiecl 


ended  a  racial  cultural 
fiareness  woikshop  .  . . . 


.  C. 

.  o. 
.  o. 

.  C- 

.  o. 
.  o. 


XS 

XX 

X  CD 

XX 

X23 

XX 

XCB 

XX 

SS 

(X® 

XCE 

■XX 

i)CD 

XX 

XS 

XX 

XX 

X  'X 

X  X 

XX 

n  the  set  of  ovals  to 

X  X 

the  right,  please  mark 
the  dollar  value  of 

XX 

IX 

your  base  institutional 
salary,  rounded  to 

the  nearest  SI. 000 

X  s 

Note:    Amounts  above 
S99.000  should  be 
marked    -gS-l 

XX 
X  X 

X  X 
X  X 

T-e 

joove  s 

aiarv  ^s  based  o 

n 

X 

X 

In  tha  four  sew  o*  circles  below,  pteasa 
mark  the  last  two  digits  ot  the  vear  ot 
each  of  the  following; 


Partictoaieo  n  a  lacuttv  seminar  'o 
niegraie  vi^omen  s  and  nrnnormes 
□ersoectives  in  regular  courses   - . .  O . 

Held  a  facuiiv  senate  or 

council  otirce ^ 

Used  intra-  or  extramural 

funas  'or  research O  ■ 

Served  as  a  0«<d  consuliani O  - 


XX 

.X  X 

XX 

XX 

XC2 

X  X 

XGD 

XX 

XX 

J,   si 

X.3J 

XX 

XCE 

X  X 

XC2 

X  X 

X'X 

XX 

XCii 

XX 

.— ' 

arise 

nl  mjiil 

XCB 

o 

X(X 
XX 

x<x 

X 

X(X 

XX 

o 

XX 
XX 

c 

XX 

ex 

XX 

X  X 
XX 


XX 
X  X 
XX 
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NOTE.    If  vou 


16  Ounnq  ihe 
average  do 
presant  po: 


i  (quanars.  ssmas' 


0,C  CCC'CO 

ccccoco 
ccoccco 
o;coco.co> 

OCQCCOO* 
c  coco  CO, 
o coo coo 


COI 

CO; 
COI 
CO 

CO; 

CO 

co: 


17,  How  many  of  Iho  following  courjos  ar«  vou  leachmg-thu  term? 

'Mar*  one  -or  eacn  ilemi 


Oin«r  3A  or  3S  unaofgr; 


\a.  How  would  YOU  characterizs  your  political  < 

C  '"  !-'•' 
C  •-.o.ra. 
C    Moae'ale 

19.  Indicata  rhe  rmoortanca  to  you 
of  eacn  of  the  following. 


Educstion  Goals  for  Undargraduatt  Studtnrs- 

0«V»IOO  aoiiilv  10  :nin»  c:«ar:v 


0  0000  33 
OCOOO© 


0000  3)153 
3  O  O  O  O  O 


31  -S    J; 
D<D,<C  ®! 


?f«oar« 

Prtoara 


,^    ...  (E®i<i;®l 

lor  einoi0.n<.nt  aliar  coilrga    SO«S<5>l 

lor  ijraaujie  or  aovancao  •cucaiion  ......  OS  (^  ®  I 

0....O0  nioral  cna,ac[.<        OOfflOj 

!>ro,.a«  lor  siLicnis  .moiKinal  MMlcomani  CD  <S3'fD  <S>\ 

JfMare  siuo.ni,  lor  lam.i,  i,„n, d)  Op  >33| 

r.acn  siuo^r^is  in.  cijwc  »or.i  ol  Wniarn  civilizaiion  .    .  O  OKS  (E)| 

H.io  siuaenis  oav.ioD  o«'V>n>j  .aiun .OOJO  (E) 

Ennanc*  ina  out  olclaia  auarianc*  m  sluMnis O.CSXS  (S 

Ennanca  sludanii  sallurHMniandini (S)S)'<Z<S 


Ptrsonah  Pfot9SSian»4  Goalt: 

Engaqa  in  r.ssarcn 
Enqaqa  in  ouistu«  jctivm^t 

Parftcioaia  ,n  commniM  or  oiner  ac 


a«  a  good  coilaagua  . 
8«  a  good  laacnar 


(SOO<5) 
CBCZ)IOS>{ 

o  o<s  ® 

OC3^<S> 
000<S)l 


For  questions  20-24.  piaasa  m 

fof  eacn  question 

20 

How  manv  amdes  have  vou 

published  in  academic  or 

pfotosjionai  tournats? 

21 

How  manv  chaoters  ha-^m  vou 

puOlisned  in  edited  volumes? 

22 

How  manv  books,  manuals,  o 

monographs  have  vou  written 

edited,  alona  or  m  collaboratio 

.  How  many  of  your  professional 
^ritmgs  have  been  published  or 
accepted  tor  publication  m  the 
last  two  veersi'        


.  ococooo; 
.  o.oocooo; 

!    i    i    ^ 

OOOCOpOl 

M  . !    ! 

'ill 
.  ooo'ooool 


24    About  how  many  days  during  tha 
past  11988-891  acadamic  year 
wera  you  away  from  campui  for 
profaisional  aciiviliaa  lag., 
professional  meetings,  speecfies, 
consulting)?  - 


.  OOOOOOO 


25.  Wfiat  IS  tfia  r^igfiest  level  of  education  reacfned 
by  your  spouse/  panner  and  your  parents? 


.  OO 

.oo 

.  oo 

.ODO 

.oo 
.oo 
oo 
.  o. 


26.  For  each  of  the  following  items,  please  mar*  either  Yes  or  No. 

Have  vou  aver  ngio  an  acadamic  aamimsiraiiva  oost?              .C  .  .    O 

Have  vou  ev«r  recaivec  an  aware  for  ouisisnoing  leaching?     O  O 

IS  vou.  sooui.  or  iiv..in  oarin.r  an  acaa.mc? O  .  O 

Oovoucci„mu,.aioogo.s,anc.,o^r.P O.  C 

Has  anv  of  vour  resaarcn  or  wnung  focused 

on  women  or  gencaf ' ^  ^ 

Has  any  o(  vouf  researcn  or  wriiing  locuiad 

on  racial  or  .ihnic  minorines? O  O 

Oo  vou  nave  aeoanaent  children^ O  .  .  O 

Are  you  a  U  S   c.t.itn^ O  ..O 

Have  vou  ever  >ntarruoced  vour  orolessional  career  tor 

mo,,  man  on.  v.ar  lor  -..al.n  or  lam.i,  r,.K,n,? C  ,  O 

'"al'Z'r'a'lo"'""""". '."""  .'"  "^"■'^. O  .    O 

Oo  vou  oijn  on  wormng  bevond  age  70'      O  O 

Ounng  th9  Last  Two  Ytars.  Hmv  You: 

fleca.vM  a\  leasi  one  r.rm  |0b  oKer'     O  . .  O 

Panic. oaied  m  a  tacuUv  devetoomant  p'ogfamJ O  . .  O 

Oevaloo«d  a  nevw  course'     ^  ■    ^ 

Consmerrt  eariv  'et.remeni' O  .  -  O 

Con»»oareo  itavmq  acaoarr^a  ror  anoihaf  ioo' O  . ,  O 
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27    Indicjta  how  importanl  vou  believe  

eacn  prionry  luted  below  is  ^  ; 

3(  vour  college  or  unfversirv-  f     ="   J     5 

Mam  one  lof  eacn   lemp  i    i    i    * 

-     r  ~    "    *    " 

=1  sluaenis  X  CB  CD  CD 

;->eir  Dersonai  values  T-d}^^ 

•n  :ne  lacuiiv  ana  aam.n.siration  id^tSdl 

To  oeveloo  a  senss  ol  commun.iv  among  _ 

stuoents  ano  •acuuv  -i>  X  S  CD 

To  oeveioo  ieaoersn,o  aoiiiiv  among  siucenis    .      .  X.-X>(Z''jy 

To  copoucl  oasic  ano  aoDi.eo  researcn       SCDCEaD 

To  raise  money  (Of  tne  ^niMuiion SCDCCJ 

-o  aevBioo  leaoeranio  ao.MV  amonij  lac-jitv £  OXE  (D 

:r.  lacui.v  anoacm.nisiraiion    ^OXDtD 

'   service  ac.iv,[i.5       "  X  <X>(Z  CD 

To  nolo  Sluoenis  learn  how  (O  onnq  aooul 

c.iange  .n  American  soc.elv  -  vi,' 'dXi:  CD 

To  neio  solve  maior  social  ana  environmental  arooiems  S  CS  CD  CD 

of  oo.nion  can  oe  aireo  aaeniv       XCE-XO 

To  increase  or  mainiam  instituiionai  orestige XdXXO 

aooreciation  lor  a  muiti-culiurai  societv CE  CD  IX  O) 

To  nire 'acoilv    stars         X  CE  S  CD 

To  economize  ano  cut  costs  XXCTCD 

-o  recruit  more  minority  5:i.oents XCEXCD 

To  ennance  me  .njtiiut.on  ,  national  image SdXSCD 

To  create  a  positive  unoergraauate  e>oarienca (I>  (XXS  CD 

on  camous  -.  CT  (D  CD  CD 

To  ennance  ;ne  out  ol-ciass  e.oer.enca  ol  siucen.s  S  CE  <X  CD 

28.  Pleasa  mdicaia  th«  extent  to  which 

each  of  the  following  has  been  

a  source  of  stress  for  vou 

during  the  last  two  years.  J    ^    < 

iMark  one  for  eacn  iiemi  '     ^   J 

Managing -ousaroio  resttonsioi.it.es X  T  :S> 

Cnnocare      CE(ECH> 

Care  ol  elderly  oareni    CD  CD  (S> 

Vi  onvs.cai  neaim  <B  C2  3) 

neview- oromotion  process    <B  C2  (S); 

"Dreiuaiee.'ra'e.M^.  se>..m  ' CDOCS)- 

Longo.sianc.  commuting CS  CE  ®: 

Commute,  worn CD  O  C© 

faculty  meetings CD  CD  C5> 

Colleagues <B  Ci!  O 

Siuoenis (E  C£  Ca 

Hasearcn  or  ouOhsnmg  oemjnus  ©CES) 

funo  raising  e.,«,ctaiions (E  <B  CH) 

Teaching  loaa  CD  CS  CBi 

Cnildren  s  orooiems   (D  CE  Oi 

Marital  Iridion  CD  ®.tS): 

Time  otessures (DCDi®! 

Ucli  ol  personal  time CD  <S  CH): 


I  statements  about  your 


3  which  vou  agree  or  disagn 
iiTh  aacb  of  the  following: 

vlark  one  for  eacn  item) 


trongiv  interested  m  the 
ims  ot  undergraduates 
jmous  racial  conllict  nei 


i'    ^    S    i    ^: 

®CE®  CSO' 

O'cs  a)  cs  o- 

CD®  ■3)i'S  Oi 
CSCDSCSO: 
CD  ®  ®  ®  Ol 
®  CD  ®  (S  C' 
<2)  CD  -S)  CS  O 
(DCS  ®  ®  O' 
CDCD  ®  CH;  Ol 
CD  CE  ®  ®  O- 
0<D  ®  CH3  0. 
OS)  ®  ®  O' 
O  O  ®  O  O 
OCE  ®  00 


CSCE.OOT 

scd:cco 

CD  (D  (S  O; 

CD  CD  CD  O; 
CD  CD  CD  vD: 

.  CD  CE  CD  CD! 

OCDCDOi 

CDOCDO; 

.  OCDCEO 
CSOCDO: 
(DCECEOl 

! 

Oi33<23CD! 


There  i 


(S(D(Z3(DI 

eminist  perspectives <D  CD  O  CD! 


35  0<D<Di 
fflcDCDO: 
CDCDCO' 
OCDCDO 
OCDOO. 
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31      inaicjn  how  w»ll  ( 


®  CD® 
CZXS®' 
fflCS® 
®  CE® 


®  CS  ®l 

lan  o'aclTcal ffi  CD  ®i 

II     ®  CD®I 

ouis.aa  of  Class     .  ®  CS  ®l 


®'(I3®| 
®.CS®i 

®'CI)®r 

®  CS  ®' 

®  CS  ®! 

®a3®. 

(DCi>®l 
OCE® 
CE)<S®i 
®  CE  ®i 
®(S5®i 


scnool  soi"i  , 
1  one  anoiner 


In  how  many  of  Iha  l 
do  vou  require  eacf)  c 

Mark  one  'or  eacn  ite 
EvMtuation  Mernods 


ndergraduata  cok 
f  Iha  following? 


1  that  you  teach. 


Instrucvonti  Tachniquti/  Methods: 


Undarqraduaia  I 
Grouo  ororects 
indeoenitent  oro 


t     I     -i     t 

®  ®  cs  ® 

(2)  (S)^  ®: 
3  ®1®  ®- 

(S  CD'S  (5)' 
CSOCDCH) 

®  ®.^  ®' 
S  (H)  ^  (S)i 


Wuilioie  oralis  ol  wr 

Readings  on  women 
Sludeni  deveiooeo  at 
Sluoeni  selected  loo 


nq  isrtiail  grouos) 

ng   Field  siudiM    (S<BiCS><S>' 

I  asiisianii <S<SXS<Si 

Kfiing  ais«anii CB<B.C35(S)I 

„,  (3(&>'(2)CS> 

®  ®  (E  ®i 

,  ®<BCI)<H)i 

,„„„    .  ®(S>i(35®l 

IK   ssues  ®(H)'(S<S>i 

isignmenis   eums   eici     . .        .   ®  (S)^®  ®<' 
urse  content  ®  t®  ®  ® 


ach  of  the  following  : 


Tr-.,  oeam  :enaM»  inouio  oe  aooi.snto  S  O)  CS  CD 

evet.ooov  s  rptoicai  ccsis      .  SOJ.CDCD; 

AMri.on  snou.d  oe  egai.zeo  <T;(T)(2JCD 

Grading  in  colleges  nas  oecome  loo  easy   3  (33  ®  GJ: 

:-i3n  me,  00  now ®  (DCE  ®' 

e.ireme  ..ews  (rom  soeating  on  camous CD  CD  GD  CD' 

The  cnief  tsenetn  ot  a  college  eoucation  <s  mat  it  :  ! 

increases  one  s  earning  power  ®  ®  ,(2  CDI 

facial  oiscrrminat.on  is  no  longer  a  sroDlam  ,n  America . .  CD  (S  CD  CD, 

sroolemi ®  CD  (23  ®: 

earning  jrocess         ®  03  ®  ®! 

•enure  IS  an  outmoded  concept ®  ®  ®  CDl 


;  If  I; 
I    -    I   i 

iMark  one  tor  each  itemi  2    j  ;  |    j 

Ui      A  I   w      * 

Becoming  an  auinoriiy  ,n  mv  lieia     CE  ®  ®  ®l 

'niiuencing  tneooiiiicai  siruciure      .       .  .  ®®®®: 

niiuenc.ng  social  values  ®®®® 

Saisinga  umiiv  <E  ®  35  ® 

Having  admnistraii.e  resoonsiOilnv  tor 

ine  wor«  01  oiners (E®®® 

nenciaily  ®®®® 

jre  m  diflicuily ®  ®  ®  ® 

1  oroqrams  to  Clean  uo 

®  ®  ®  ® 

iglul  on.losoonv  ol  Ufa ®®®®: 

aciai  understanding  ®®®® 

ng  recognition  from  my  colleagues  lor 

lOutions  to  my  soecial  lieid (E  ®  ®  ® 


3eing  v 


3ecofT 


Obtair 


AOOITIONAiaUESTiaNS   II  rou 


i  adililiODal  qutslions.  mark  a 


35  ®®CB<E®  39®®®®®  42.®®®®® 

36  ®®®®®  40.®®®®®  43.®®®®® 
37.®®®®®  41.®®®®®  44®®®®® 
38.®®®®® 


Plaaaa  return  your  complatad  gueslionnatra 

in  Iha  poftaga-paid  anvafopa  to: 

Higher  Education  Raaaarch  Inelilul* 

2905  Wast  Sarvica  Roatl.  Eagan.  MN  SS121 

III  I  ■ 

■  ■ 

A—  3153   Qu 


THANK 
YOU! 
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B.   Higher  Education  Research  Institute  Questionnaire  Results 


All  Respondents 


Number  of  Respondents 


All  Groups 


151 


Age  as  of  December  31,  1989 

less  than  30 1-4 

30-34 7.0 

35-39 133 

40-44 25.2 

45-49 25.9 

50-54 L5-4 

55-59 9.1 

60-64 1-4 

65-69 ' 0-7 

70  or  more    0-7 

Academic  Rank 

professor 253 

associate  professor 24.7 

assistant  professor    14.0 

lecturer 73 

instructor 24.0 

other 4.7 

Administrative  Title 

not  applicable    773 

director  or  coordinator 8.0 

department  chair   2.0 

dean   33 

associate  or  assistant  dean   13 

vice-pres,  provst,  vice-chan 13 

pres.,chanc 0-7 

other 6.0 

Principal  Activity 

administration   13-5 

teaching 84.5 

research 0-7 

services  to  clients  and  patients    0.7 

other 0-7 


Full-time 
Faculty 

101 


Academic 
Administ 

18 


Part-time 
Faculty 

43 


2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

103 

153 

0.0 

103 

23.5 

22.2 

28.2 

30.6 

22.2 

17.9 

12.2 

33.3 

20.5 

8.2 

22.2 

10.3 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

33.7 

29.4 

9.5 

29.7 

41.2 

7.1 

17.8 

5.9 

4.8 

5.9 

0.0 

11.9 

11.9 

23J 

52.4 

1.0 

0.0 

143 

84.0 

5.6 

69.8 

8.0 

27.8 

7.0 

2.0 

11.1 

23 

1.0 

27.8 

93 

1.0 

5.6 

2.3 

0.0 

11.1 

23 

0.0 

5.6 

0.0 

4.0 

5.6 

7.0 

6.9 

100.0 

23.8 

93.1 

0.0 

73.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Racial  Background 

White/Caucasion 95.3 

Black/Negro/Afro.  American 4.0 

American  Indian    2.0 

Asian-american    0.7 

Mexican-American/Chicano 0.0 

Puerto  Rican-American    0.0 

Other    0.0 

Highest  Degree  Earned 

bachelors  (BA,  BS,  etc)    '. 4.0 

masters  (MA,  MS,  etc 42.7 

LL.B.  J.D 0.0 

MD,  DDS  (or  equivalent) 0.0 

other  first  professional 0.0 

EdD    6.0 

PhD    ; 46.7 

other  degree    0.0 

none    0.7 

Field  of  Highest  Degree^ 

agriculture  or  forestry 0.0 

biological  sciences    6.8 

business 8.8 

education 203 

engineering   0.0 

English    4.7 

health  related    12.2 

history  or  political  science    10.1 

humanities 5.4 

fine  arts 4.7 

mathematics  or  statistics 10.1 

physical  sciences 6.8 

social  sciences   6.8 

other  technical 1.4 

other  non-technical    2.0 

Year  Highest  Degree  Earned 

1951  or  earlier 2.1 

1952-56   0.0 

1957-1961    3.5 

1%2-1966    5.6 

1%7-1971    9.7 

1972-1976    31.2 

1977-1981    28.5 

1982-1986    12.5 

1987-1989    6.9 
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96.0 

100.0 

953 

4.0 

0.0 

2.3 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

23 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

7.0 

35.0 

33.3 

55.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

22.2 

93 

57.0 

44.4 

25.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

23 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

11.9 

11.0 

11.8 

4.8 

15.0 

41.2 

31.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

2.4 

15.0 

11.8 

7.1 

9.0 

11.8 

11.9 

7.0 

5.9 

2.4 

4.0 

0.0 

7.1 

9.0 

5.9 

143 

7.0 

11.8 

7.1 

9.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

5.6 

4.9 

62 

0.0 

4.9 

82 

11.1 

12.2 

35.1 

44.4 

24.4 

25.8 

333 

31.7 

14.4 

0.0 

9.8 

62 

5.6 

9.8 

Degree  Currently  Working  Toward 

bachelor's  (BA.,  B.S.,  etc.) 0.0 

master's  (MA.,  M.S.,  etc.)    5.1 

LL.B.,  J.D 0.0 

M.D.,  D.D.S.  (or  equivalent)    0.0 

other  first  professional 0.0 

Ed.D 5.1 

Ph.D 25.4 

other  degree    3.4 

none   61.0 

Department  of  Current  Faculty 
Appointment^ 

agriculture  or  forestry 0.0 

biological  sciences    6.4 

business 10.0 

education 11.4 

engineering    0.0 

English    7.9 

health  related 13.6 

history  or  political  science    8.6 

humanities 5.0 

fine  arts 5.0 

mathematics  or  statistics 10.7 

physical  sciences 5.7 

social  sciences   8.6 

other  technical 3.6 

other  non-technical    3.6 

Year  .Appointed  to  Current 
Position 

1951  or  earlier 3.4 

1952-1956    0.0 

1957-1961    0.0 

1962-1966    0.7 

1967-1971    9.0 

1972-1976    13.8 

1977-1981    20.0 

1982-1986    25.5 

1987-1989    27.6 

Tenured? 

yes      51.0 

no       49.0 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

20.0 

273 

0.0 

20.0 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

62.5 

100.0 

53.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

12.8 

12.6 

20.0 

2.6 

10.5 

26.7 

10.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.4 

0.0 

10.3 

15.8 

20.0 

103 

7.4 

6.7 

103 

63 

6.7 

2.6 

4.2 

0.0 

7.7 

9.5 

6.7 

15.4 

6.3 

6.7 

5.1 

10.5 

0.0 

5.1 

3.2 

0.0 

5.1 

2.1 

6.7 

2.6 

2.0 

0.0 

7J 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.1 

16.7 

5.0 

182 

16.7 

2.5 

21.2 

27.8 

17.5 

293 

22.2 

17.5 

18.2 

16.7 

50.0 

62.4 

66.7 

25.6 

37.6 

333 

74.4 
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Years  Received  Tenure 

1951  or  earlier 1.5 

1952-1956    0.0 

1957-1961    0.0 

1962-1966    0.0 

1967-1971    3.0 

1972-1976    10.6 

1977-1981    333 

1982-1986    34.8 

1987-1989    16.7 

Primary  Interest 

very  heavily  in  teaching 51.7 

leaning  toward  teaching    37.6 

leaning  toward  research   9.4 

very  heavily  in  research    13 

Marital  Status 

married  (currently) 77.0 

separated 1.4 

single  (never  married)    9.5 

single  (with  partner) 1.4 

single  (divorced)    8.1 

single  (widowed)    2.7 

Spouse's  or  Partner's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    0.0 

some  high  school 0.0 

completed  high  school    2.8 

some  college    12.7 

graduate  from  college 20.4 

attended  grad/prof  school    9.9 

attained  advanced  degree 423 

does  not  apply 12.0 

Father's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    18.0 

some  high  school 10.1 

completed  high  school   273 

some  college   16J 

graduated  from  college 12.9 

attended  grad/prof  school    5.8 

attained  advanced  degree 9.4 


1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

34_5 

36.4 

28.6 

31.0 

54.5 

57.1 

17.2 

9.1 

143 

50.5 

52.9 

54.8 

38.6 

353 

333 

9.9 

11.8 

95 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

74.7 

88.2 

78.6 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

11.1 

5.9 

7.1 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.1 

0.0 

7.1 

2.0 

5.9 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

2.4 

14.0 

16.7 

9.5 

19.4 

16.7 

262 

7J 

16.7 

143 

40.9 

44.4 

40.5 

15.1 

5.6 

7.1 

20.9 

17.6 

143 

9.9 

23_5 

11.9 

30.8 

23.5 

19.0 

12.1 

17.6 

26.2 

132 

5.9 

11.9 

33 

5.9 

11.9 

9.9 

5.9 

4.8 
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18.7 

17.6                77.3 

8.8 

11.8                17.1 

37.4 

29.4                22.0 

L5.4 

17.6                 14.6 

14.3 

17.6                26.8 

33 

0.0                   7.3 

2.2 

5.9                  4.9 

Mother's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    I'^-S 

some  high  school 11-6 

completed  high  school    31.9 

some  college    ^-5-9 

graduated  from  college 18.1 

attended  grad/prof  school    4.3 

attained  advanced  degree 3.6 

Base  Institutional  Salary 
in  Thousands^ 

less  than  20 10.1 

20-29 7.0 

30-39 24.0 

40-49 31.0 

50-59 18-6 

60-69 7.8 

70-79 0-8 

80-89 0-8 

90-98 00 

99  or  more    00 

General  Activities 

held  academic  admin  position 35.6  343  88.9  34.9 

award  for  outstanding 

teaching 34.2 

spouse  or  partner  an  academic 32.8 

commute  a  long  distance 

to  work 18-4 

research  writing  on  women/ 

gender 19-6 

research  writing  on  race/ 

ethncty    17.6 

have  dependent  children 64.9 

am  a  U.S.  citizen 973 

interrupted  career  for  health/ 

family   21.6  133  212  ^9.5 

considered  career  in  academic 

admin. 41.2  38.8  94.4  41.9 

plan  working  beyond  age  70 45.2 


0.0 

0.0 

43.3 

7.5 

0.0 

6.7 

25.8 

23.5 

16.7 

37.6 

23.5 

6.7 

21.5 

29.4 

133 

7.5 

11.8 

10.0 

0.0 

5.9 

33 

0.0 

5.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

38.4 

38.9 

25.6 

28.2 

37-5 

46_2 

19.4 

16.7 

163 

253 

5.9 

9.5 

22.2 

17.6 

7.1 

58.2 

61.1 

76.7 

97.0 

94.1 

97.7 

43.7  44.4  46.5 


General  Activities  in  the 
Last  Two  Years 

had  one  or  more  job  ^^  ^  .„ , 

offers 40.5  32.7  333  58.1 

part  in  fac  development 

program    67.8 

developed  a  new  course   61.1 

considerered  early  retirement 25.5 
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78.8 

833 

41.9 

69.7 

61.1 

463 

253 

333 

25.6 

18.0 

31.2 

13.2 

593 

25.0 

45.0 

18.4 

6.2 

16.2 

8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

30.2 

25.0 

23.7 

45.7 

38.9 

25.0 

28.9 

68.7 

243 

21.6 

353 

D.2 

34.4 

23.5 

7.9 

26.4 

123 

2.7 

43.7 

50.0 

25.6 
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considered  leaving  academe    41.2  38.4  55.6  50.0 

Teaching  Activities  in  the 
Last  Two  Years 

tauglit  honors  course    7.0  7>5  6.2  15.8 

tauglit  interdisciplinary 

course 17.4 

taught  general  ed.  course   53.7 

taught  develop/remed.  course 17.8 

taught  etlinic  studies  course    5>5 

taught  women's  studies  course    5.5 

team-taught  a  course    27.1 

worked  w/students  on  research 

projects 39.4 

attd  racial/cultural  workshop    29.5 

attd  women's/minor,  workshop 19.1 

held  faculty  sen/counc  ofc 26.3 

used  funds  for  research    18.8 

served  as  a  paid  consultant 393 

Research  Working  Environment 

work  essentially  alone 72.9  74.2  733  73.0 

work  with  one  or  two 

coUeagues   17.1  18.6  133  13.5 

member  of  larger  group 10.0  7.2  133  13.5 

Hours  Per  Week  Spent  On: 
Scheduled  Teaching 

none   43 

1-4      15.1 

5-8      223 

9-12    38.8 

13-16 16.5 

17-20 2.2 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.7 

45  or  more    0.0 

Preparing  for  Teaching 

none   2.9 

1-4      15.9 

5-8      22 J 

9-12    24.6 

D-16 14.5 

17-20 D.8 

21-34 5.1 

35-44 0.7 

45  or  more    0.0 
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0.0 

11.8 

2.5 

32 

64.7 

45.0 

14.9 

23.5 

42J 

53.2 

0.0 

10.0 

24.5 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12J 

2.6 

8.5 

37.5 

30.8 

19.1 

37.5 

333 

26.6 

6.2 

23.1 

20.2 

0.0 

2.6 

17.0 

62 

7.7 

7.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Advising/Counseling  of  Students 

none    9.0 

1-4      62.4 

5-8      19.5 

9-12    6.0 

13-16 23 

17-20 0.8 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 

Committee  Work  and  Meetings 

none   20.3 

1-4      43.6 

5-8 24.1 

9-12    7.5 

13-16 23 

17-20 1-5 

21-34 0-8 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    00 

Hours  Per  Week  Spent  On: 
Other  Administration 

none   51-2 

1-4      21.1 

5-8      4.9 

9-12    5.7 

13-16 5.7 

17-20 4.1 

21-34 2.4 

35-44 4.1 

45  or  more    0-8 


Research  and  Scholarly  Writing 


none 


41.9 


1-4      34.1 

5-8      13.2 

9-12    7.0 

13-16 3.1 

17-20 0.8 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 


1.1 

6.7 

24.3 

63.7 

66.7 

62.2 

26.4 

6.7 

5.4 

6.6 

6.7 

5.4 

2.2 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

64.9 

54.9 

26.7 

13.5 

30.8 

333 

8.1 

8.8 

133 

5.4 

2.2 

133 

2.7 

1.1 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

46.8 

0.0 

64.1 

27.8 

5.9 

7.7 

63 

0.0 

0.0 

63 

11.8 

5.1 

3.8 

17.6 

10.3 

5.1 

17.6 

2.6 

13 

17.6 

2.6 

2J 

23.5 

5.1 

0.0 

5.9 

2.6 

292 

38.5 

71.4 

39.3 

53.8 

20.0 

18.0 

7.7 

2.9 

10.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Consultation  with  Clients  or 

Patients 

none    733 

1-4      15.4 

5-8 8.5 

9-12    2.6 

13-16 0.0 

17-20 0.0 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 

Number  of  Days  Spent  Off-Campus 
for  Professional  Activities 

none    24.5 

1-2      12.2 

3-4      21.8 

5-10    26.5 

11-20 10.2 

21-50 3.4 

50-I-     1.4 

Number  of: 

Articles  in  Academic  or 

Professional  Journals 

none   43.4 

1-2      23.4 

3-4      13.1 

5-10    13.1 

11-20 5.5 

21-50 0.7 

50-t-     0.7 

Chapters  in  Edited  Volumes 

none   80.0 

1-2      12.4 

3-4      4.8 

5-10    1.4 

11-20 0.0 

21-50 0.7 

50+     0.7 

Books,  Manuals,  Monographs 

none   72.6 

1-2      20.5 

3-4      3.4 

5-10    2.1 
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68.8 

66.7 

88.6 

18.2 

16.7 

8.6 

10.4 

16.7 

2.9 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12.1 

5.9 

56.1 

12.1 

5.9 

14.6 

273 

11.8 

73 

29.3 

353 

14.6 

13.1 

353 

4.9 

4.0 

5.9 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

36.1 

44.4 

58.5 

23.7 

16.7 

22.0 

15.5 

16.7 

9.8 

16.5 

5.6 

73 

12 

11.1 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

753 

66.7 

90.2 

15J 

222 

73 

5.2 

11.1 

2.4 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

71.4 

55.6 

75.6 

19.4 

333 

24.4 

4.1 

11.1 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

0.0 

11-20 0-7 

21-50 0.7 

50+     0.0 

Professional  Writings  Accepted 

or  Published  in  Last  Two  Years 

none  703 

1-2  20.3 

3-4  6.8 

5-10  2.0 

11-20 0.7 

21-50 0.0 

50+  0.0 

Professional  Goals  Noted  as  Very 
Important  or  Essential 

engage  in  research 43.0 

engage  in  outside  activities 65.1 

provide  services  to  the  cmty 56.8 

participate  in  comm/admin 

work   ^-2 

be  a  good  colleague 87.2 

be  a  good  teacher    100.0 

Evaluation  Methods  Used  in  Most 
or  All  Undergraduate  Courses 

multiple-choice  mid-terms/ 

finals 36.1 

essay  mid-terms/finals   37.5 

short-answer  mid-terms/finals 25-5 

multiple-choice  quizzes 26.0 

short-answer  quizzes    24.8 

weekly  essay  assignments   83 

student  presentations   25.5 

term/research  papers 27.4 

student  evals  of  each  others 

work 6.9 

grading  on  a  curve 8.2 

competency-based  grading   43.2 

student  evals.  of  teaching  91.8 

Instructional  Methods  Used  in 
Most  or  All  Undergrad  Courses 

class  discussions 67.8 

computer/machine-aided  instrc 123 

cooperative  learning 27.2 

experiential  learning/field 

study 19.9 

graduate  teaching  assistants    0.0 
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1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

61.6 

66.7 

88.1 

263 

22.2 

7.1 

10.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

5.6 

2.4 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

47.5 

222 

37.2 

60.6 

77.8 

72.1 

46.5 

833 

76.2 

333 

833 

37.2 

84.8 

833 

93.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37.6 

12.5 

33.3 

37.0 

37.5 

40.0 

22.8 

18.7 

32.5 

26.7 

12.5 

24.4 

22.8 

12.5 

325 

8.9 

0.0 

1.1 

23.8 

50.0 

115 

30.7 

37J 

19_5 

6.9 

62 

7.5 

6.0 

0.0 

11.9 

41.8 

40.0 

48.6 

91.1 

93.7 

95.2 

63.0 

62.5 

81.0 

13.9 

12.5 

9.8 

23.8 

43.7 

333 

18.8 

18.7 

22.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 

17.8 

31.2 

16.7 

24.2 

20.0 

34.1 

54.0 

31.2 

52.4 

11.2 

6.2 

1.1 

14.9 

6.2 

5.0 

143 

133 

13.2 

5.1 

6.7 

12.5 
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undergrad  teaching  assistants    0.0 

group  projects    18.4 

independent  projects    27.8 

extensive  lecturing    53.4 

multiple  dfts  of  writn  work 10.6 

Instructional  Methods  Used  in 
Most  or  All  Undergrad  Courses 

readings  on  racial/ethnic  iss 12.5                    13.9                        6.2                 103 

readings  on  women/gender 

issues 11.7 

student-developed  activities 143 

student-selected  topics  7.7 

Goals  for  Undergraduates  Noted 
as  Very  Important  or  Essential 

dev.  ablty  to  think  clearly 993 

incr.  self-directed  leamg 90.6 

prepare  for  employment 68.5 

prepare  for  grad.educ 57.0 

develop  moral  character 57.7 

provide  for  emotional  dev 443 

prepare  for  family  living 22.1 

tch  stdnts  classics  west  civ 46.9 

help  develop  personal  values 65.8 

enhance  out-of-class  exp 473 

enhance  self-understanding 69.6 

Number  of  Courses  Taught  In: 
General  Education 

none   43.1 

one     21.1 

two     18.7 

three 9.8 

four    6.5 

five  or  more 0.8 

Other  BA  or  BS  Undergraduate 
Credit  Courses 

none   203 

one     34.4 

two     17.2 

three 12^ 

four    15.6 

five  or  more 0.0 


99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.9 

100.0 

953 

63.6 

833 

79.1 

55.6 

55.6 

62.8 

58.6 

55.6 

58.1 

41.4 

44.4 

4«.8 

19.2 

333 

233 

44.9 

61.1 

50.0 

62.6 

66.7 

72.1 

46J 

52.9 

52.4 

663 

833 

76.7 

40.2 

76.9 

43.7 

20.7 

7.7 

25.0 

19.5 

15.4 

18.7 

103 

0.0 

9.4 

8.0 

0.0 

3.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

15.6 

35.7 

23_5 

27.8 

57.1 

55.9 

17.8 

7.1 

17.6 

16.7 

0.0 

2.9 

22.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

374 


NoD-BA  Credit  Courses  (develop- 
mental or  remedial) 

none    88.0 

one      6.5 

two      33 

three 1.1 

four     1.1 

five  or  more 0.0 

Graduate  Courses 

none   912 

one     8.8 

two     0.0 

three 0.0 

four     0.0 

five  or  more 0.0 

Political  Orientation 

far  left 2.8 

Uberal   31.9 

moderate 28.9 

conservative 25.7 

far  right 0.7 

Agrees  Strongly  or  Somewhat 

abolish  death  penalty 43.7 

natl  health  care  plan  needed 75.2 

abortion  should  be  legalized 70.7 

grading  in  college  too  easy 75.2 

wealthy  should  pay  more  taxes   84.1 

college  can  ban  extr  spkrs 23.6 

college  incr.  earning  power 24.5 

racial  disaim  no  longer  prob   83 

college  invoUn  social  prgms 70^ 

Agrees  Strongly  or  Somewhat 

fac  inters  in  students'  prob 87.0 

fac  sensitv  to  minority  iss 80.7 

curriculum  overspedalized   20.7 

many  students  don't  fit  in 25.5 

fac  commit  to  welfare  of  coll    84.2 

courses  incl  minority  persp 453 

admin,  consider  studn  concm 58.6 

fac  mt.  in  studn  acad  prob 87.7 

a  lot  of  racial  conflict  here 5.4 

students  resent  required  courses 41.7 

ethnic  groups  commun  well    70.1 

admin,  care  little  about  stud 21.9 

low  trust  betn  min/admin 233 
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83.6 

100.0 

963 

9.8 

0.0 

0.0 

33 

0.0 

3.7 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

86.9 

84.6 

100.0 

13.1 

15.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

0.0 

33.7 

23.5 

26.2 

36.8 

52.9 

47.6 

253 

23.5 

23.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

47.4 

43.7 

36.6 

78.4 

76_5 

71.4 

72.0 

87.5 

65.9 

73.5 

62.5 

80.5 

86.6 

76.5 

833 

17.7 

18.7 

40.5 

25.5 

16.7 

233 

83 

0.0 

7.0 

69.4 

82.4 

71.4 

87.0 

77.8 

85.0 

80.8 

77.8 

82.5 

17.0 

38.9 

28.2 

27.0 

17.6 

23.1 

82.7 

833 

88.1 

40.4 

68.7 

54.1 

55.6 

77.8 

65.0 

89.0 

833 

85.0 

8.0 

0.0 

0.0 

42,7 

37.5 

36.8 

62.9 

58.8 

82.5 

23.2 

11.1 

19.5 

26.4 

23.5 

16.2 
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fac  positive  about  gen  ed  pgm 83.0 

courses  inci  feminist  perpect 37  3 

oppty  for  fac/stdnt  socializ 32.2 

admin  consider  fac  concerns 52.1 

stdnts  well  prep  academic 19.7 

Stdnt  Aff  staff  suppor  by  fac 74.6 

research  interf  w/teacliing    9J 

unionization  enhances  teaching 25.9 

tenure  is  an  outmoded  concpt 45.1 

Issues  Noted  as  Being  of  High  or 
Highest  Priority 

promote  intellectual  develment 74.3 

help  students  understand  values    47.0 

increase  minor  in  fac/admin 64.4 

devel  commun  among  stdts/fac 43.6 

devel  leadership  abiJ  in  std 4S3 

condct  basic  &  appl  research    15.0 

raise  money  for  inst 43.0 

devel  leadersh  abil  in  facul 25.2 

incr  women  in  fac/admin 483 

facili  comm  sys  involv 33.I 

tch  stdts  how  to  change  soc    24.5 

help  solv  soc/envir  prob 23.6 

allow  airing  of  diff  opin    463 

incr/maintain  inst  prestige    60.7 

devel  aprec  of  multi-cul  soc    51.7 

hire  faculty  "stars"    IO.9 

economize  and  cut  costs 46.3 

recruit  more  minority  stdts 58.1 

enhance  inst's  natl  image    25.0 

create  positive  undergrad  exp 71.6 

create  multi-cultural  envir 41.2 

enh  stdot's  out-of-class  exp 42^ 

Attributes  Noted  as  Being  Very 
Descriptive  of  Institution 

easy  to  see  fac  outsd  ofc  hr    28.2 

great  conformity  among  stds 20.4 

most  students  very  bright   0.7 

admin  open  about  policies    11.0 

keen  competition  for  grades 6.1 

courses  more  theoret  than  pract 2.8 

fac  rewarded  for  advising  skills 0.7 

little  std  contact  out-of-dass 16.7 

faculty  at  odds  with  admin   29.0 

intercoU  sports  overemphasized    103 

classes  usually  informal    I7.7 

faculty  respect  each  other 32.4 
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78.8 

88.9 

90_5 

33.7 

23.5 

40.5 

323 

11.8 

37.5 

42.4 

76.5 

75.7 

16.0 

27.8 

31.7 

753 

72.2 

833 

11.1 

5.9 

7.9 

293 

28.6 

18.9 

35.7 

333 

67.5 

75.8 

77.8 

69.0 

50.0 

44.4 

38.1 

67.0 

833 

57.1 

45.0 

44.4 

38.1 

48.0 

61.1 

47.6 

14.1 

16.7 

19.5 

40.0 

333 

50.0 

24.0 

333 

25.0 

47.0 

55.6 

50.0 

323 

64.7 

28.2 

22.0 

38.9 

27.5 

23.2 

22.2 

23.7 

48.0 

50.0 

40.0 

57.0 

70.6 

63.2 

50.0 

66.7 

50.0 

10.0 

11.1 

12.5 

49.0 

44.4 

45.0 

59.0 

833 

56.1 

25.0 

22.2 

26.8 

72.0 

833 

683 

40.0 

55.6 

43.9 

40.4 

61.1 

42.5 

27.7 

333 

31.0 

23.8 

29.4 

12J 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

11.0 

27.8 

10.0 

6.9 

5.6 

4.9 

1.0 

0.0 

7.5 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

182 

17.6 

12.8 

33.7 

353 

18.4 

10.9 

17.6 

7.9 

14.9 

23.5 

27.5 

34.0 

27.8 

27.5 

most  stdnts  treated  like  numbers    2.7 

social  activities  overemphasized    0.7 

little  student/faculty  contact 2.7 

student  body  apathetic 32.7 

stdnts  don't  socialize  regularly    13.2 

fac  rewarded  for  good  teaching 9.5 

student  services  well  supported 20.1 

Personal  Goals  Noted  as  Very 
Important  or  Essential 

become  authority  in  own  field 633 

influence  political  structure 25.0 

influence  social  values    50.0 

raise  a  family 75.8 

have  admin  responsibility 17.4 

be  very  well-off  financially    38.9 

help  others  in  difficulty 77.7 

be  involved  in  environ  clean-up 473 

develop  philosophy  of  life 83.2 

promote  racial  understanding 59.1 

obtain  recog  from  colleagues    39.9 

Aspects  of  Job  Noted  as  Very 
Satisfactory  or  Satisfactory"* 

salary  and  fringe  benefits   32.0 

oppty  for  scholarly  pursuits 34.8 

teaching  load 56.2 

quality  of  students    333 

working  conditions 60.0 

autonomy  and  independence 75.8 

relationships  with  other  faculty 81.9 

competency  of  colleagues 81.8 

visibility  for  jobs 47.7 

job  security   71.5 

undergraduate  course  assignments    ....  75.7 

graduate  course  assignments 48J 

relationships  with  admin 50.7 

overall  job  satisfaction   733 

Sources  of  Stress 

household  responsibilities 70.5 

child  care 40  J 

care  of  elderly  parent 25.9 

my  physical  health   40.9 

review/promotion  process    42.2 

subtle  discriminiation 34.5 

long-distance  commuting    16.2 

committee  work 633 

faculty  meetings 55.1 
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4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.6 

0.0 

1.0 

5.6 

4.9 

32.7 

353 

30.0 

153 

11.8 

10.3 

8.9 

23.5 

7.5 

22.0 

29.4 

17.9 

62.0 

61.1 

69.8 

20.4 

38.9 

32.6 

51.0 

55.6 

51.2 

71.0 

77.8 

83.7 

11.1 

72.2 

20.9 

37.4 

50.0 

37.2 

71.4 

94.4 

88.4 

43.0 

55.6 

58.1 

81.8 

77.8 

83.7 

58.6 

72.2 

60J 

47.5 

29.4 

26.2 

32.0 

44.4 

32.6 

29.9 

41.2 

48.6 

51J 

733 

66.7 

29.0 

61.1 

44.2 

48.0 

77.8 

83.7 

75.8 

77.8 

76.7 

83.0 

66.7 

■      78.6 

80.8 

833 

833 

493 

60.0 

45.2 

80.8 

77.8 

44.7 

74J 

86.7 

80.0 

46.2 

75.0 

57.1 

49.0 

52.9 

57.5 

74.0 

77.8 

72.1 

69.0 

61.1 

78.6 

36.0 

333 

53.7 

273 

333 

22.0 

45.0 

38.9 

35.7 

48.5 

412 

29.3 

35.0 

38.9 

34.1 

14.0 

16.7 

19.5 

81.0 

66.7 

25.0 

71.0 

55.6 

22.5 
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colleagues    47.6 

students 45.6 

research  or  publishing  demands    25.9 

fund-raising  expections 19.7 

teaching  load 53.0 

children's  problems    41.9 

marital  friction 18.8 

time  pressures 82.6 

lack  of  personal  life   84.6 

Still  Want  to  Be  College 

Professor? 

definitely  yes   383 

probably  yes 33.6 

not  sure 18.1 

probably  no 9.4 

definitely  no 0.7 

Field  of  Highest  Degree  Held 

agriculture 0.0 

architecture  or  urban  planning   0.0 

bacteriology,  molecular  biology 0.0 

biochemistry    0.7 

biophysics    0.0 

botany 0.0 

marine  life  sciences    0.7 

physiology,  anatomy 1.4 

zoology   2.0 

gnrl,  other  biological  science 2.0 

accounting 2.0 

finance    0.7 

marketing    0.7 

management    4.1 

secretarial  studies 0.0 

general,  other  business 1.4 

computer  science 1.4 

business  education 0.7 

elementary  education 3.4 

educational  administration   3.4 

educational  psych,  counseling 2.7 

music  or  art  education 0.0 

physical  or  health  education 1.4 

secondary  education 3.4 

special  education   0.7 

gnrl.,  other  educational  fields   4.7 

aeronautical,  astronauticai  eng   0.0 

chemical  engineering   0.0 

dvil  engineering 0.0 

electrical  engineering 0.0 
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54.0 

66.7 

35.0 

55.0 

22.2 

31.0 

34.0 

11.1 

10.0 

23.0 

333 

12.5 

65.0 

50.0 

28.6 

44.0 

27.8 

39.0 

19.0 

0.0 

21.4 

84.0 

88.9 

76.2 

87.0 

88.9 

78.6 

40.0 

44.4 

333 

36.0 

16.7 

31.0 

15.0 

16.7 

23.8 

8.0 

22.2 

11.9 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

zo 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.4 

3.0 

5.9 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ZO 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.9 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

4.8 

1.0 

17.6 

9.5 

2.0 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

3.0 

17.6 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

indusmal  engineering "■" 

mechanical  engineering    0-0 

nuclear  engineering    ^-^ 

gnrl.  other  engineering  field 0-0 

ethnic  studies "•" 

art       1-4 

dramatics  or  speech 2.0 

14 
music • 

other  fme  arts    ^-^ 

forestry   ^-^ 

geology   ^.0 

dentistry    "•" 

health  technology ^-^ 

medicine  or  surgery 0.0 

12:2 
nursing    ^"^ 

pharmacy,  pharmacology    ^.0 

therapy  (speech,  physical,  occup)    0.0 

veterinary  medicine    "•" 

eeneral  other  health  fields 0-0 

home  economics    "•" 

English  lang.  and  lit '*■' 

foreign  languages  and  lit 0-0 

french   ^'^ 

German ^■' 

0  7 
Spanish 

other  foreign  languages    0-0 

history ^-^ 

lingxiistics ^• 

philosophy ^■' 

religion  &  theology    ^-^ 

pnri.,  other  humanities  fields 0-7 

"■^  fl  f) 

ioumalism " 

law     0-0 

law  enforcement ^-^ 

1  4 
library  saence    '■•^ 

mathematics  and/or  statistics   lO-l 

military  science    0-" 

00 
astronomy "•" 

atmospheric  sciences    ^-^ 

chemistry '^■^ 

7  0 

earth  saences    ^" 

marine  sciences   ^-^ 

physics J-'J 

gnrl.  other  physical  saences   u.u 

clinical  psychology   ^■' 

counseling  and  quidance 0-0 

experimental  psychology 0-"^ 

social  psychology   ^•' 

generad,  other  psychology 0-0 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 

11.8 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

5.9 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

5.9 

7.1 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.0 

5.9 

143 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

2.0 

5.9 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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anthropology 0.0 

archaeology 0.0 

economics   2.7 

political  science,  government 4.7 

sociology 2.0 

gnrl.  other  social  sciences 0.0 

sodaJ  work,  sodjil  welfare    0.0 

building  trades 0.0 

data  processing,  computer  prog 0.0 

drafting  design 0.0 

electronics 0.0 

industrial  arts 0.0 

mechanics   0.0 

other  technical 0.0 

other  vocational 0.0 

women's  studies 0.0 

all  other  Gelds 0.7 

Department  of  Current  Faculty 
Appointment 

agriculture 0.0 

architecture  or  urban  planning   0.0 

bacteriology,  molecular,  biology    0.0 

biochemistry    0.0 

biop  hysics    0.0 

botany 0.0 

marine  life  sciences    0.0 

physiology,  anatomy 2.1 

zoology   0.0 

gnrl.  other  biological  science 43 

accounting 2.1 

finance    0.0 

marketing    0.7 

management    2.1 

secretarial  science    0.0 

general,  other  business 5.0 

computer  science 3.6 

busmess  education 0.7 

elementary  education 2.9 

educational  administration   0.0 

educational  psych,  counseling 0.0 

music  or  art  education 0.0 

physical  or  health  education 2.1 

secondary  education 0.7 

special  education   0.0 

general,  other  fields 5.0 

aeronautical,  astro  eng 0.0 

chemical  engineering   0.0 

civil  engineering 0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

7.7 

32 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

53 

133 

2.6 

32 

0.0 

5.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

6.7 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

20.0 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

electrical  engineering 0.0 

industrial  engineering 0.0 

mechanical  engineering    0.0 

nuclear  engineering    0.0 

general,  other  eng.  field   0.0 

ethnic  studies 0.0 

art       2.1 

dramatics  or  speech 1.4 

music 1.4 

other  fine  arts   0.0 

forestry 0.0 

geology  0.0 

dentistry    0.0 

health  technology 0.0 

medicine  or  surgery 0.0 

nursing    13.6 

pharmacy,  pharmacology    0.0 

therapy  (speech,  physical,occu) 0.0 

veterinary  medicine    0.0 

general,  other  health  fields 0.0 

home  economics    0.0 

English  language  &  ht 7.9 

foreign  languages  &  lit 2.1 

French 1.4 

German 0.0 

Spanish 0.7 

other  foreign  languages    0.0 

history 5.0 

linguistics 0.0 

philosophy 0.7 

reUgion  &  theology    0.0 

general,  other  humani  fields 0.0 

journalism 0.7 

law      0.0 

law  enforcement 0.0 

library  science   2.1 

mathematics  and/or  statistics 10.7 

military  science    0.0 

astronomy 0.0 

atmospheric  sciences    0.0 

chemistry 3.6 

earth  sciences    1.4 

marine  sciences  0.0 

physics 0.0 

general,  other  physical  sd 0.7 

clinical  psychology   0.0 

counseling  &  guidance 0.0 

experimental  psychology 0.0 

social  psychology  0.0 
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20.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 

1.1 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 
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1.1 
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general,  other  psych 3.6  42  0.0  2.6 

anthropology 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

archaelogy 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

economics   1.4  2.1  0.0  0.0 

political  science,  govt 3.6  2.1  6.7  5.1 

sociology 1.4  2.1  0.0  0.0 

general,  other  soc.  sciences 2.1  2.1  0.0  2.6 

social  work,  social  welfare    0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

building  trades 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

data  processing,  computer  prog 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

drafting/design 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

electronics 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

industrial  arts 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

mechanics   0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

other  technical 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

other  vocational 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

women's  studies 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

all  other  Gelds .' 0.7  1.1  0.0  0.0 

Question  #35:   My  position  is  chiefly 

a.  full-time  faculty    65.0  91J  133  7.7 

b.  part-time  faculty 21.2  1.1  0.0  69.2 

c  administrator   73  22  66.1  17.9 

d.  one-half  time  fac/admin 5.1  5.4  20.0  2.6 

e.  no  response 1.5  0.0  0.0  2.6 

Question  #36:   My  academic  unit  is 

a.  School  of  Business   8.9  13.0  143  0.0 

b.  School  of  Education 11.1  10.9  21.4  \Q5 

c.  School  of  Human/Sd 64.4  62.0  35.7  763 

d.  School  of  Nursing 12.6  14.1  143  7.9 

e.  Library 3.0  0.0  143  53 

Question  #37:   The  institutions  of  faculty  government  work  will  on  this  campus. 

a.  strongly  disagree 5.9  7.6  6.7  2.7 

b.  disagree 26.7  33.7  333  10.8 

c  no  opinion  or  no  response    27.4  17.4  26.7  51.4 

d.  agree 37.8  38.0  333  35.1 

e.  strongly  agree 12  33  0.0  0.0 

Question  #38:  The  aUocation  of  University  resources  reflects  the  mission  of  the  University. 

a.  strongly  disagree 31.6  413  20.0  10.5 

b.  disagree 243  23.9  20.0  263 

c  no  opinion  or  no  response    19.9  13.0  6.7  34.2 

d.  agree 20.6  19.6  333  23.7 

e.  strongly  agree 3.7  2.2  20.0  53 
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Question  #39:   The  faculty  have  adequate  involvement  in  the  budget  process  of  USCS. 

a.  strongly  disagree 363                   46.7  26.7  13.5 

b.  disagree 23.0                   25.0  26.7  21.6 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response     26.7                     17.4  0.0  45.9 

d.  agree 11.9                     9.8  333  16.2 

e.  strongly  agree 2.2                     1.1  133  2.7 

Question  #40:   The  administration  is  receptive  to  faculty  committee  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

a.  strongly  disagree 11.9                   15.2  133  2.7 

b.  disagree 29.6                  34.8  20.0  18.9 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    25.9                   17.4  6.7  45.9 

d.  agree 28.1                   293  40.0  27.0 

e.  strongly  agree 4.4                    33  20.0  5.4 

Question  #41:    I  feel  that  my  academic  freedom  is  secure  at  USCS. 

a.  strongly  disagree 8.1                     8.7  133  5.4 

b.  disagree ' 8.9                     65  6.1          "        10.8 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    163                    13.0  133  27.0 

d.  agree 45.2                   51.1  133  32.4 

e.  strongly  agree 21.5                   20.7  533  243 

Question  #42:   I  understand  the  role  and  purpose  of  each  faculty  committee. 

a.  strongly  disagree 9.6                     9.8  20.0  5.4 

b.  disagree 29.6                   33.7  6.7  18.9 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    22.2                    12.0  0.0  45.9 

d.  agree 30.4                   37.0  46.7  18.9 

e.  strongly  agree 8.1                    7.6  26.7  10.8 

Question  #43:    The  curricular  offerings  and  programs  of  the  University  as  presented  in  the  USCS 
Catalog  are  clearly  described. 

a.  strongly  disagree 4.4                     6J  6.7  0.0 

b.  disagree 12,2                   17.4  0.0  53 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    11.0                     5.4  6.7  L5.8 

d.  agree 625                   63.0  533  68.4 

e.  strongly  agree 8.8                     7.6  333  10.5 

Question  #44:  The  policies  of  the  University  as  set  forth  m  the  Faculty  Manual  are  understandable. 

a.  strongly  disagree 3.7                     43  133  0.0 

b.  disagree 9.6                  12.0  6.7  5.4 

c  no  opinion  or  no  response    18.5                   14.1  6.7  27.0 

d.  agree 60.7                  663  40.0  51.4 

e.  strongly  agree 7.4                     33  333  16.2 

(1)  Percentages  will  sum  to  more  than  100  if  any  respondents  checked 
more  than  one  category. 

(2)  Recategorization  of  this  item  from  a  longer  list  is  shown  in 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FACULPy. 

(3)  Nine-month  salaries  converted  to  twelve-month. 

(4)  Respondents  marking  'not  applicable'  are  not  included  in  tabulations. 
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Chapter  Nine 
Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  business  of  life  is  to  go  forwards;  he 
who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets  it  in  his  way, 
but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospection  turns 
back  to  find  it.  That  which  is  feared  may 
sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day  may  be  regretted  again 
tomorrow. 

Johnson 
The  Idler  Essays 


T  nstitutions  are  greater  than  the  svun  of  their  parts.  While  the  SACS  criteria  for 
reaccreditation  touch  upon  the  many  parts  of  an  academic  institution,  there  is  no 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  In  the  course  of  completing 
the  self-study,  several  characteristics  of  USCS  that  do  not  fit  into  the  accreditation 
criteria  have  become  apparent.  The  chapter  serves  three  purposes.  First,  it  reviews 
and  summarizes  the  m^or  findings  of  this  study.  Second,  it  examines  the  elements 
of  the  institution  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  accreditation  criteria  but  which  influ- 
ence the  operation  of  the  institution.  Finally,  it  brings  together  in  one  place  all  of 
the  recommendations  made  throughout  the  self-study  report. 


Conclusion 

Review  and  Summary 

uses  has  made  enormous  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  University  now 
has  a  concise  mission  statement  that  emphasizes  the  quahties  that  should  characterize 
uses  graduates.  An  Assessment  Committee,  a  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  mechanisms  of  faculty  governance  will  help  to  facilitate  the 
University's  mission.  The  goals  corresponding  to  the  mission  are  in  place  and  initial 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  University  is  achieving  its  mission  is  underway. 

The  University's  curriculum  includes  a  well-defined  program  of  general 
education  required  of  all  graduates.  Assistance  is  provided  to  under-prepared 
students  through  the  Academic  Skills  program  and  provision  is  made  for  outstanding 
students  through  the  University's  Honors  Program  and  the  Leadership  Program.  In- 
coming freshmen  are  given  special  and  intensive  advisement  through  the  Freshman 
Center.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  an  extensive  student 
services  program.  The  quaUty  of  the  professional  education  obtained  by  USCS 
graduates  is  clear  from  the  outstanding  success  rates  enjoyed  by  nursing  and 
education  students  on  nationally  administered  examinations.  Incoming  students  are 
now  better  prepared  for  a  college  education  and,  as  the  evidence  indicates,  also  are 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  education  they  receive  at  USCS. 

USCS  faculty  members  are  now  older  and  more  likely  to  be  tenured  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  As  a  result,  they  are  more  experienced  in  the  classroom  and 
more  confident  in  the  governance  of  the  University.  One  fact  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  the  faculty:  of  the  ten  subcommittee  chairs 
for  the  1981  self-study,  six  were  at  the  rank  only  of  assistant  professor  and  only  one 
had  attained  the  rank  of  professor;  in  1991,  there  were  no  assistant  professors 
chairing  self-study  subcommittees,  and  three  of  the  six  subcommittees  were  chaired 
by  professors.  The  institution  can  be  proud  of  its  record  in  hiring  women  faculty  and 
of  its  effort  and  continuing  concern  to  hire  minority  faculty  and  recruit  minority 
students.  Average  faculty  salaries  at  USCS  are  now  in  keeping  with  average  faculty 
salaries  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  and  close  to  average  faculty  salaries  across  the 
nation.  Within  the  last  five  years,  opportunities  for  faculty  development  have  grown 
from  almost  nonexistent  to  a  large  and  diversified  program  of  grants  and  sabbaticals. 
These  opportunities,  with  active  administrative  assistance,  have  enabled  faculty  to 
pursue  advanced  education.  These  efforts  have  already  started  yielding  fruit  in  the 
form  of  better  qualified  teachers,  improved  instruction,  and  diversified  course 
offerings. 

The  caliber  of  campus  administration  has  improved  dramatically  in  the  last 
five  years.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  on  a  university  campus  not  all  administrative 
decisions  will  be  popular,  but  few  faculty  doubt  the  commitment,  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  Chancellor  or  the  new  Vice  Chancellors  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Institutional  Support.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  Dean  of  the  Library  to 
invigorate  the  Ubrary  are  apparent  to  faculty  and  appreciated  by  students.   These 
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administrators  have  introduced  the  greatest  change  on  campus,  a  change  difficult  to 
quantify  because  it  does  not  address  any  of  the  criteria  for  accreditation:  a  spirit  of 
openness,  cooperation,  and  partnership,  that  has  been  missing  throughout  much  of 
the  last  decade  between  faculty  and  administration. 

In  short,  the  University  has  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  last  ten 
years.  As  an  institution,  the  University  has  a  commitment  to  affirmative  action  and 
improving  the  caliber  of  entering  students.  The  faculty  are  better  off  financially, 
more  secure  professionally,  and  more  experienced  in  teaching.  The  University 
administrators,  many  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions,  are  widely 
respected  for  their  commitment  to  the  institution. 


Remaining  Problems 

Yet  beneath  the  University's  successes,  the  evidence  accumulated  for  this 
study  points  to  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  among  faculty.  The  structures  of 
faculty  government  suffer  from  a  faculty  perception  that  committee  work  is  not 
equitable;  one-half  of  the  faculty  believe  the  administration  is  not  receptive  to  faculty 
recommendations  and  one-third  of  the  faculty  think  that  faculty  is  at  odds  with  the 
administration.  Reports  of  stress  among  USCS  faculty  regarding  faculty  meetings  are 
higher  than  the  national  figures. 

Most  telling  are  the  rising  levels  of  dissatisfaction  across  a  broad  range  of 
University  life  that  come  with  increasing  service  to  the  institution.  Increases  in 
satisfaction  should  accompany  length  of  service  because  conmiitment  to  the 
University  implies  the  willingness  to  identify  one's  wellbeing  with  that  of  the 
University.  At  USCS,  however,  longer  service  breeds  greater  levels  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  survey  evidence  shows  that  the  longer  faculty  have  been  at  USCS  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  say  that  guidelines  for  salary  decisions  are  tmclear;  more  years  on 
campus  increase  the  sense  that  the  administration  is  not  responsive  to  faculty 
government;  greater  service  correlates  with  a  more  prevalent  view  that  committee 
work  is  not  equitably  shared  by  all  faculty;  the  longer  faculty  have  been  on  campus, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  feel  that  administrative  annual  reviews  are  constructive. 

Despite  the  greater  degree  of  administrative  opermess,  maity  faculty  feel  they 
are  little  involved  in  helping  determine  the  direction  of  the  institution.  Examples  of 
the  absence  of  a  broad-based  and  continuing  faculty  participation  in  the  major 
decisions  of  the  institution  are  numerous:  there  is  the  lack  of  faculty  involvement  in 
the  development  of  institutional  goals;  the  results  of  two  surveys  of  the  faculty  a 
decade  apart  indicate  that  faculty  do  not  know  the  criteria  for  salary  decisions,  and 
the  concomitant  unwillingness  or  inability  of  three  of  the  four  school  deans  to  inform 
faculty  of  the  basis  for  both  salary  adjustment  programs  reinforce  those  results;  two 
faculty  votes  to  improve  substantially  the  quaUty  of  the  library  resulted  in  almost  no 
change;  and  faculty  struggles  to  influence  budgetary  decisions  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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The  faculty  perceive  they  have  inadequate  influence  over  the  priorities  of  the 
institution  and  Httle  control,  if  any,  over  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and 
their  students  learn.  Professionals  with  insufficient  control  over  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  can  take  no  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  University,  a  success 
in  which  their  professional  participation  in  setting  institutional  policy  and  priorities 
has  been  marginal. 

Especially  troublesome  for  academics  is  the  institution's  indifference  to  the 
importance  of  accurate  information.  In  the  course  of  completing  the  self-study,  it 
became  obvious  that  record  keeping  on  the  USCS  campus  and  the  disposition  of 
information  do  not  correspond  to  the  minimal  requirements  of  rational  decision- 
making. First,  in  many  instances  critical  to  measuring  the  progress  of  the  University, 
information  is  not  collected.  For  example,  the  Persoimel  Office  does  not  keep 
records  on  the  number  of  faculty  hired  by  academic  unit  and,  except  for  the  School 
of  Humanities  and  Sciences  and  the  Library,  records  have  not  been  maintained  on 
the  number  of  faculty  who  have  participated  in  professional  conferences  or  the  extent 
to  which  faculty  have  taken  advantage  of  professional  development  programs 
encouraged  by  the  University. 

Where  information  is  collected,  it  is  often  wrong.  For  example,  figures 
provided  for  the  self-study  by  the  Persormel  Office  proved  to  be  significantly 
inaccurate;  in  one  instance,  out  of  thirty  salaries,  twenty-nine  were  incorrect.  Salary 
information  provided  by  the  Office  to  the  Faculty  Welfare  Committee  in  1985 
purported  to  be  "median"  salaries;  when,  in  fact,  it  was  "average"  salaries. 

Information  is  examined  uncritically.  In  the  1985-86  self-study  of  the  School 
of  Education,  the  School,  understandably  and  properly  relying  upon  data  provided 
by  the  Director  of  the  Library,  maintained  that  "the  USCS  library  has  adequate 
holdings  in  the  field  of  Education."  This  assessment  must  be  viewed  with  disbelief. 
While  the  School  of  Education  report  claimed  that  the  library  had  about  72,000 
volumes,  of  which  19,000  were  "in  the  'LB'  classification  specifically  for  Education," 
in  fact,  two  exact  volume  coimts  put  the  total  number  of  volimies  at  57,000;  the  total 
number  of  "Education"  volumes  was  reported  in  the  Library  Annual  Report  as  6,500, 
while  in  a  report  to  the  Library  Committee  by  the  Director  of  the  Library  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  entire  "L'  classification  was  given  as  4,000~at  best,  a 
difference  of  13,000  volumes  from  the  figure  claimed  in  the  education  self-study.^ 
Even  without  the  calculations,  it  is,  prima  facie,  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
Education  holdings  constitute  27  percent  of  the  library's  collection~a  fact  that  should 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  administrators  who  signed  approval  of  the  School  of 
Education  self-study. 


If  the  School  of  Education's  reference  to  72,500  as  the  total  number  of  volumes  is  intended  to 
include  ERIC  Microfiche,  then  the  total  should  be  between  137,071  and  143,663  (see  Final  Report  of  the 
Faculty  Library  Committee  on  the  USCS  Library,  released  February  1986,  pp.  4-6). 
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Finally,  when  information  is  collected,  its  implications  are  not  acted  upon. 
For  example,  CHE  reviews  of  major  programs  have  said  for  ten  years  that  the  library 
is  inadequate;  CHE  reviews  have  pointed  out  the  severe  underfunding  of  some 
academic  units;  and  CHE  reviews  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  additional  faculty  in 
the  School  of  Education.  Yet,  the  Ubrary  has  deteriorated,  funding  has  decreased, 
and  the  School  of  Education  continues  to  operate  with  17  percent  part-time  faculty. 

The  University's  plans  for  assessment  and  for  future  growth  cannot  ascertain 
success  resting  upon  inaccurate  information,  information  insensibly  reviewed,  or 
information  routinely  ignored. 

The  University's  insensitivity  to  the  need  for  accurate  information  and  the 
need  to  act  upon  information  has  led  to  a  confusion  of  direction  and  subsequent 
uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  For  example,  the  1981  self-study 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  vigilance  regarding  the  growth  of  the  institutional 
support  portion  of  the  University  budget.  A  decade  later,  the  student  services 
budget  is  well  above  comparable  national  expenditures  while  some  academic  units 
of  the  University  face  severe  restrictions  in  curricula  and  programs  because  of  low 
levels  of  funding. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  aspect  of  this  self-study  is  not  found  explicitly 
in  any  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made-all  institutions  can  be  im- 
proved. What  cannot  be  ignored  is  the  many  times  the  1991  self-study  reaches  the 
same  conclusions  reached  a  decade  earlier  by  the  1981  self-study:  the  absence  of 
broad,  continuing  faculty  involvement  in  major  decisions  of  the  University  regarding 
budgeting  and  planning;  the  inadequacy  of  the  library;  insufficient  support-faculty, 
staff,  and  administrative-provided  disciplines  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
corresponding  lack  of  congruence  between  the  resources  and  the  mission  of  the 
University;  and  the  over-reliance  upon  part-time  faculty.  This  study  has  made  a  new 
set  of  recommendations.  Many  of  those  recommendations  are  the  same  as 
recommendations  made  ten  years  earlier.  The  failure  to  enact  several  major 
recommendations  of  the  1981  study  must  contribute  to  the  perception  of  most  faculty 
that  the  administration  is  not  receptive  to  faculty  concerns. 


Conclusion 

Many  of  these  problems  are  already  being  addressed.  Persoimel  more 
competent  in  administrative  responsibilities  have  been  hired;  the  availability  of 
accurate  information  has  increased  and  attention  to  record-keeping  is  greater.  The 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  assume  as  one  of  its  roles  ensuring  a 
correspondence  between  the  resources  and  the  mission  of  the  University.  The 
Assessment  Committee  should  provide  the  information  necessary  to  adjust  the 
programs  of  the  University  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  faculty.  Finally,  the 
1991  Steering  Committee  hopes  that  under  the  leadership  of  dedicated  administra- 
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tors,  assisted  by  a  motivated  and  hardworking  faculty,  the  recommendations  of  this 
study  will  be  taken  more  seriously  than  the  recommendations  made  ten  years  ago. 
A  University  that  permits  the  kind  of  criticism  found  in  this  study  has  earned 
accreditation.  The  opeimess  of  administration  and  faculty  in  acknowledging  mistakes 
and  the  willingness  to  expose  those  mistakes  outside  of  the  campus  are  the  surest 
criteria  of  the  good  health  of  an  academic  institution.  USCS  meets  those  criteria. 
For  the  failures  and  accomplishments  of  the  University  there  is  no  point  in  assigning 
culpability  or  apportioning  praise.  Students  are  the  good  for  which  the  University 
is  established;  theirs  are  the  lives  the  University  seeks  to  make  more  abundant;  for 
their  sake  the  University  works  to  create  the  pure  and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought 
that  is  a  university.  Students  neither  know  nor  care  about  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Students  rightly  set  their  minds  to  the  future.  The  University  must  learn  from  them. 
Firm  in  the  conviction  that  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  person,  confident  of 
the  University's  strengths,  resolved  to  correct  its  weakness,  the  University  must 
continue  to  advance  the  work  it  has  already  done,  certain  that  "the  business  of  life 
is  to  go  forwards." 
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Institutioaal  Effectiveness 

1.  Assessment  of  General  Education.  The  University  sliould  achieve  a  more  representative 
sample  of  students  in  assessment  testing. 

2.  Data  Collection.  The  coUection  of  official  data  on  which  decisions  of  poUcy  and  curriculum 
are  based  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  office. 

3  Strategic  Planning  Committee.  The  membership  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
should  be  amended  to  include  the  foUowing  persons:  the  ChanceUor,  the  Vice  ChanceUors 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Institutional  Support,  all  deans,  the  Assistant  Vice  ChanceUor  for 
Student  Affairs,  the  Director  of  Strategic  Planning,  the  Chair  of  the  Assessment  Committee, 
one  representaUve  from  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences,  one  representative  from 
the  professional  schools,  and  one  student  representative. 

The  Committee  should  be  integrated  into  the  process  of  Umversity  gowmance,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  defining  its  role  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  new  majors 
and  programs.  The  Committee  should  develop  a  description  of  its  responsibihties  for  mclu- 
sion  in  the  Faculty  Manual. 

Educational  Programs 

L  Grade  Point  Averages.  The  observed  increase  in  grade  point  averages  for  the  University 
should  be  monitored  and  recommendations  made  to  the  faculty  to  ensure  tiie  contmued 
integrity  of  the  grading  system. 

2  Interdisciplinary  Studies.  The  results  produced  by  tiie  proposed  restructuring  of  tiie  IDS 
concentrations  (if  approved  by  die  Faculty  Senate  and  administraUon)  should  be  momtored 
and  the  results  reported  to  tiie  faculty  of  tiie  School  of  Humanities  and  Saences. 

3  New  Majors.  In  keeping  witii  tiie  mission  of  tiie  University,  tiie  faculty  of  tiie  Division  of 
Fme  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature  should  continue  tiie  process  of  developing  new  majors. 

4.  Assessment  of  Public  Service.  Formal  procedures  for  tiie  assessment  of  all  University 
institutional  public  service  activities  must  be  developed. 


The  Faculty 


Distribution  of  Male  and  Female  Faculty.  USCS  should  continue  efforts  to  increase  tiie 
number  of  male  and  female  faculty  in  academic  units  where  tiiey  are  under-represented. 

Minority  Faculty  Hiring.  The  University  should  continue  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to  hire 
more  black  faculty  to  reach  tiie  goal  of  20  percent  black  faculty  by  1995.  Search  committees 
should  be  provided  appropriate  information  from  tiie  Affirmative  Action  Office  to  faahtate 
tiie  hiring  of  minority  faculty. 
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3.  Faculty  with  Doctorate  Degrees.  The  number  of  faculty  holding  doctorates  in  the 
baccalaureate  nursing  program  should  be  increased.  At  least  25  percent  of  upper-level 
nursing  courses  should  be  taught  by  faculty  holding  doctorate  degrees.  Annual  statistics 
should  be  kept  on  the  number  and  percent  of  doctorates  by  discipline  and  the  percent  of 
courses  taught  by  faculty  with  doctorates  in  each  discipline. 

4.  Librarian  Faculty  Salaries.  A  salary  adjustment  plan  for  librarians  should  be  developed. 

5.  Salary  Guidelines.  Goals  of  the  salary  adjustment  programs  and  the  guidelines  for 
determining  yearly  salary  increases  for  faculty  should  be  agreed  upon  by  faculty  and 
administration  and  published  m  the  Faculty  Manual. 

6.  Salary  Information.  A  useful  and  consistent  format  for  the  annual  publication  of  faculty 
salary  data  should  be  determined.  The  data  should  include  comparable  data  for  institutions 
similar  to  USCS  in  the  southeast. 

7.  Salaries  of  Female  Faculty.  The  study  of  faculty  salaries  by  gender  should  be  continued  to 
maintain  salary  equity. 

8.  Publication  of  Development  Information.  Information  on  faculty  grants  through  the 
Committee  for  Productive  Research  and  Faculty  Development  and  on  faculty  receiving 
sabbaticals  should  be  published  in  the  Register  each  year. 

9.  Record  Keeping.  Annual  records  should  be  kept  systematically  on  faculty  Uavel  and 
provided  to  the  deans. 

10.  Release  Time  for  Faculty  Secretary.  The  Faculty  Secretary  should  be  granted  one-quarter 
release  time. 

11.  Salary  Decisions  and  Reviews.  The  rationale  for  the  evaluation  of  faculty  performance,  an 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of  administrative  annual  review,  peer  review,  student  opinion 
surveys,  and  other  factors  si^iificant  to  the  salary  decision  process  should  be  published. 

12.  Secretarial  and  Administrative  Support.  The  inequity  in  secretarial  and  administrative  sup- 
port in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences  relative  to  the  professional  schools  should 
be  corrected.  A  ratio  of  at  least  one  full-time  staff-support  person  for  each  twelve  FTE 
faculty  should  be  achieved  across  all  academic  units. 

13.  New  Faculty.  The  Strate^c  Plarming  Committee  should  develop  a  formula  based  upon  (1) 
numbers  of  m^ors,  (2)  average  class  enroUments  over  time,  (3)  numbers  of  faculty  currently 
in  the  discipline  and  other  pertinent  factors  to  trigger  the  hiring  of  new  faculty.  Immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  hiring  new  faculty  in  those  areas  identified  by  these  criteria. 

14.  Advising  Assignments.  The  advisement  system  should  be  studied  to  ensure  equitable 
advising  loads  across  schools. 

15.  Independent  Studies.  Ways  should  be  developed  to  reward  and  encourage  faculty  who 
assume  the  added  teaching  burden  of  independent  study  courses. 
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The  Library 


Ubrary  Budget  The  library  budget  should  be  increased  to  the  equivalent  of  6  percent  of 
the  institution's  appropriated  funds  (excluding  capital  accounts  such  as  renovation  and 
reserve  and  tuition  bonding  accounts).  The  6  percent  figure  must  exclude  aU  special  supple- 
ments, grants,  or  other  contributions  to  the  library.  While  the  funds  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Dean  of  the  Library,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  additional  momes  be 
directed  toward  acquiring  new  professional  and  non- professional  staff,  and  Ubrary  acquisi- 
tions. 

FutuK  Budgetary  Commitment.  Supplemental  aUocations  should  be  made  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  that  resulted  from  earlier  inadequate  funding. 

Library  Impact  Statements.  Each  new  program  or  major  proposal  should  include  a  Ubrary 
impact  statement  produced  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Library.  The  statement 
should  include  the  numbers  of  volumes  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  proposed 
programs  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Ubrary  resources  for  the  program. 

Additional  Funding.  The  incremental  growth  budget  (6  percent  of  all  appropriated 
funds)  should  be  augmented  by  the  amount  determined  in  the  Ubrary  impact  statement  to 
develop  the  core  materials  needed  for  each  new  program.  The  specifics  of  supplemental 
funding  for  new  programs  should  be  devUed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affau-s. 

Library  Staff.  The  number  of  Ubrary  professional  staff  should  be  increased  to  seven;  the 
number  of  support  staff  should  be  increased  by  three  additional  positions  consistent  with 
the  growth  of  the  institution. 

Ubrary  Space.  Plans  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  Ubrary  begins  to  occupy 
progressively  greater  portions  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building  commensurate 
with  needs  of  the  Ubrary. 

Library  Assessments.  A  program  for  the  assessment  of  the  Ubrary-s  (1)  budget,  (2)  coUec- 
Uons,  (3)  staffing,  and  (4)  services  should  be  devised.  The  assessment  should  mclude  a 
comparison  of  actual  Ubrary  conditions  measured  by  ACRL  standards. 

The  results  of  the  assessment  should  be  reported  to  (1)  the  faculty  at  the  fu-st  general 
faculty  meeting  of  each  academic  year,  (2)  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  (3)  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee. 


Instructional  Support 

L        Equipment  Needs.  An  examination  should  be  undertaken  of  the  computer  resources  avail- 
able for  faculty  and  student  use  throughout  the  University. 

2.  Computer  Priorities.  Procedures  should  be  developed  for  the  implementation  of  computer 
services  priorities. 

3.  Orientation  Programs.    Regular  assessment  should  be  done  of  the  student  orientation 
programs. 
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Campus  Life  Building.  The  University  should  continue  efforts  to  secure  funding  for  the 
construction  of  a  Campus  Life  Building.  The  Chancellor  should  keep  the  faculty  fully 
informed  as  to  the  status  and  costs  of  the  building. 

Student  Government  Efforts  should  continue  to  be  made  to  find  ways  to  invigorate  further 
the  Student  Government  Association  in  order  to  enhance  the  influence  of  students  in  the 
governance  of  the  University. 

Grievance  Procedures.  The  policies  and  procedures  for  academic  and  non-academic 
grievances  should  be  reviewed  and  recommendations  made  for  improvements.  The 
procedures  should  be  made  as  uruntimidating  as  possible  for  students. 

Athletic  Advisory  Committee.  The  duties  of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  sentence:  The  Committee  forwards  to  the  Faculty  Senate  for 
Senate  consideration  recommendations  on  conference  affiliations,  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  sports,  proposed  changes  in  the  percent  of  the  University  budget  coming  from  student 
fees  and  other  appropriated  funds  going  to  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program,  or  any 
other  m^or  changes  in  athletic  policy." 

Staff  Salaries.  Examination  of  the  salary  structure  for  University  staff  should  be  continued. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  those  areas  where  staff  salaries  appear  not  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Personnel  and  Stafllng.  The  distribution  of  staffing  across  the  University  should  be 
examined. 


Financial  Resources  and  Physical  Resources 

1.  Student  Services.  The  rationale  for  student  activities  and  athletic  expenditures  should  be 
studied  to  determine  if  the  expenditures  are  in  accord  with  mission  of  the  University. 

2.  Funding  for  Academic  Units.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  funding  for  all  academic 
units  of  the  University  sufficient  to  support  an  effective  educational  program.  Funding 
should  proceed  in  accord  with  the  priorities  established  by  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
by  placing  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  the  library  and  the  provision  of  additional 
faculty  and  support  staff  for  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Sciences. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  should  develop  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
resources  consistent  with  the  mission  of  USCS. 

3.  Educational  and  General  Expenditures,  ff  cuts  in  the  Universityls  budget  are  made,  the 
instruction  and  library  categories  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  should  be  cut  less 
proportionally  than  all  other  categories. 

4.  Tuition  and  Fees.  The  distribution  of  student  tuition  and  fees  (for  example,  athletics  and 
student  services  fees)  should  be  widely  published. 
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5.  Budget  Categories.  An  examination  should  be  undertaken  of  all  budgetary  categories  and 
continuing  University  programs  to  ensure  consistency  with  NACUBO  classifications.  Budget 
items  should  be  given  names  indicative  of  the  purposes  for  which  money  is  expended. 

6.  Budget  Reclassification.  Allocations  and  expenditures  of  funds  should  be  reported  in  the 
University  budget  in  a  systematic  manner.  Designated  funds  should  be  included  in  any 
figures  representing  University  allocations  and  expenditures. 

7.  Faculty  Involvement  in  Budgeting.  The  University  should  develop  three-year  budgeting 
plans  in  accord  with  the  mission  of  the  University.  The  plans  should  be  updated  annually 
and  be  presented  to  the  full  faculty  at  the  first  general  faculty  meeting  of  each  academic 
year. 

8.  Direct  Charges.  The  allocation  of  direct  charges  and  credits  should  be  studied.  Revenue 
received  for  teaching  graduate  courses  on  the  USCS  campus,  whether  in  the  form  of  credits 
applied  to  direct  charges  or  in  direct  revenue,  should  be  allocated  to  those  units  at  USCS 
which  are  most  directly  involved  with  the  graduate  students. 

9.  Building  Renovation.  A  complete  plan  should  be  developed  for  the  renovation  of  all 
University  buildings. 

10.  Accommodation  for  Handicapped.  The  University  should  study  provisions  that  have  been 
made  to  faciUtate  access  to  buildings  by  the  handicapped,  and  make  adjustments  where 
necessary. 
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A.   Self-Study  Faculty  Survey 
[Percent  responding  listed  below  category  numbers.] 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  in  the 
right-hand  column.  All  responses  are  confidential. 


Demographics 


Sex 


Age 


1.  male 

2.  female 

3.  no  response 


1.  under  25 

2.  25-34 
3.35-44 

4.  45-55 

5.  over  55 

6.  no  response 


3. 


Race 


1.  white  (Caucasian) 

2.  black  (Afro-American) 

3.  Asian/Asian-American 

4.  native  American  (Indian) 

5.  other/don't  want  to  identify  myself 


Marital  status 


1.  single 

2.  married 

3.  divorced,  widowed,  separated 

4.  no  response 


1.     1     2    3 

45     52      2 


2.    1     2    3    4    5    6 
0     13    36    39     8     3 


3.     1 
92 


2    3    4    5 
2      113 


4.     1     2    3    4 
14     73     9     2 


My  current  Academic  Rank  is 

1.  Part-time  instructor 

2.  Professor 

3.  Associate  Professor 

4.  Assistant  Professor 

5.  Instructor/lecturer  or  other 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14 

19 

7 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 

12 

13 

14 
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5.  Place  of  birth  5.     1     2    3 

95      4     1 

1.  U.S. 

2.  non-U.S. 

3.  no  response 

6.  Academic  Unit  affiliation 

1.  Business  Administration  and  Economics 

2.  Education 

3.  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and  Literature 

4.  Nursing:   Associate  Degree  Program 

5.  Nursing:   Baccalaureate  Degree  Program 

6.  Library 

7.  Math  and  Computer  Science 

8.  Sciences 

9.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 


7.  Building  7.     1     2    3    4    5 

20     22    23    12    15 

1.  Administration/Hodge  Center 

2.  Smith 

3.  Library 

4.  Media 

5.  Nursing 

8.  My  primary  academic  function  is  8.    1     2    3 

84     13     2 

1.  teaching 

2.  administration 

3.  no  response 


9.     1     2    3    4    5 

18     25    22    14    17 
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10.  My  current  tenure  status  is  10.  1     2    3    4 

41     26   28 

1.  tenured 

2.  non-tenured 

3.  not  applicable/non-tenure  track  position 

4.  no  response 

11.  Years  of  service  at  USCS  (at  the  end  of  the  11.  1     2    3    4    5 
academic  year  1990)  23    2i    6     9  38 


1.  2  years  or  fewer 

2.  3-5  years 

3.  6-8  years 

4.  9-10  years 

5.  more  than  10  years 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to 
the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle  the  nimiber  of  your 
response  on  this  page. 


12.  USCS  provides  adequate  assistance  for  those 
students  who  are  imderprepared  for  college 
work  (or  who  need  special,  out-of-class  assis- 
tance). 
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13.  Placement  of  students  in  freshman  English,  13.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
math,  and  reading  classes  by  testing  and  evalu-  6  43  20  2  23  6 
ation  accomplishes  its  goal. 

14.  The  Academic  Skills  Program  (requiring  14.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
certain  students  to  take  developmental  i  28  31  8  23  9 
courses)  is  adequate. 

15.  The  Tutoring  Lab  is  adequate  to  meet  15.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
studentneeds.  5  D  7  2  5i  23 

16.  The  School  of  Nursing  Learning  Resources  16.    1  2  3  4  5  6 


Center  is  adequate  in  improving  the  skills  of 
students. 


part-time  students. 


nontraditional  students  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 


5    13     7     2   51    23 


17.      uses  accommodates  well  both  full-time  and  17.   1    2    3    4    5    6 


6   63    21     3     6     2 


18.      uses  makes  a  commitment  to  its  night  and  18.    1    2    3    4    5    6 


7    42    29      9    10      4 


19.  uses  makes  sufficient  provision  for  helping  19.    1    2    3    4    5    6 
those  students  who  are  underprepared  for  col- 
lege work. 

20.  While  teaching  at  USCS I  have  not  lowered  or 
compromised  my  academic  standards  in  order 
to  attract/retain  students. 


43    25     2    14 


20.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

37   40    15     5     2     2 


21.  Laboratory  space  and  laboratory  equipment  in  21.  123456 
my  discipline  is  adequate  to  meet  the  instruc-  4  17  36  22  9  lo 
tional  needs  of  students. 

22.  Classroom  space  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in-  22.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
structional  needs  of  students.  5  31  47  16  0  2 

23.  Classroom  space  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in-  23.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
structional  needs  of  faculty.  4  3i  46  16  0  3 
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24.  Classroom  equipment  (e.g.,  projectors,  VCR  24.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
players)  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  5  46  34  13  2  i 
students  and  faculty, 

25.  The  atmosphere  at  uses  generally  encourages  25.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
learning.  7  76  li  4  2  o 

26.  The  library's  collection  of  books,  reference  26.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
works,  and  periodicals  is  adequate  for  instruc-  2  45  33  10  9  2 
tional  purposes. 

27.  Were  the  library's  collection  to  increase  27.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
significantly,  I  would  use  it  more  often  for  my  28  47  10  i  ii  3 
own  library  needs. 

28.  Were  the  library's  collection  to  increase  28.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
significantly,  I  would  have  my  students  use  it  20  43  16  2  16  5 
more. 

29.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  classes  librarians  have  29.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
conducted  for  my  classes.  18  24  2  2  28  26 

30.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  use  my  students  make  30.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
of  library  resources.  2  34  41  2  13  8 

31.  Input  from  the  classroom  faculty  is  sought  by  31.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
library  faculty.  14  52  8  0  6  10 

32.  Faculty  play  a  role  in  decisions  that  are  made  32.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
regarding  equipment  and  software  purchases  i  21  51  8  ii  9 
for  their  school  or  division. 

33.  Faculty  play  a  role  in  decisions  that  are  made  33.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
regarding  equipment  purchases  for  the  univer-  5  29  23  8  23  13 
sity. 

34.  The  academic  advisement  program  in  my  34.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
academic  unit  (school/division)  is  effective.  7  53  19  2  13  6 

35.  Academic  advisement  of  students  is  a  high  35.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
priority  for  me.  21  50  10  i  8  lO 
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36.  Counseling  of  students  concerning  their  per- 
sonal needs  is  a  high  priority  at  USCS. 

37.  Student  discipline  policies  and  procedures  are 
generally  understood  by  faculty. 

38.  Informal  interaction  with  students  outside  of 
the  classroom  is  important  for  me. 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to 
the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle  the  number  of  your 
response  on  this  page. 
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39.  Serving  as  advisors  to  student  organizations  is  39.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
an  important  faculty  responsibility.  17  65    8    2    5    3 

40.  Faculty  who  advise  student  organizations  re-  \  ts  ■L  t  27  q 
ceive  recognition  for  their  work  in  decisions 

regarding  salary,  promotion,  and  tenure. 

41.  Student  participation  in  the  governing  of  41.  123456 
USCS  (e.g.,  students  serving  on  faculty  l  29  34  6  25  6 
committees)  is  effective  in  allowing  students  to 

influence  university  policy. 
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43.    1     2    3    4    5     6 
17    65      2     0    10      6 
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42.  The  Student  Government  Association  is  an  42.    1    2    3    4    5    6 
effective  organization  for  the  representation  of 
student  interests  on  campus. 

43.  Clubs  and  organizations  t  USCS  provide  stu- 
dents with  valuable  out-of-classroom  experi- 
ences. 

44.  Fraternities  and  sororities  at  USCS  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  student  life. 

45.  The  level  of  financial  support  for  student 
activities  is  adequate. 


44.  1  2  3  4    5  6 
4  32  20  12    27  6 

45.  1  2  3  4    5  6 

10  45  9  1    31  6 

46.  1  2  3  4    5  6 
6  19  12  3    51  9 


46.  The  financial  support  for  student  activities  is 
fairly  distributed. 

47.  1    2    3    4    5    6 

47.  Faculty  involvement  in  making  athletic  policies  i  23  12  14  39  il 

is  adequate. 

48.  1    2    3    4    5    6 

48.  The  current  faculty  committee  structure  is  2  42  21    9  21    5 
effective  for  managing  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  university. 

49.  The  Faculty  Senate  is  an  effective  forum  for  49.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
conducting  faculty  business.  4  56  13    6  16    6 

50.  The  building  in  which  I  work  provides  an  envi-  50.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
ronment  that  contributes  to  enhancing  the  13  52  16  16  2  2 
quality  of  my  work. 

51.  The  student  opinion  polls  currently  used  accu-  51.  123456 
rately  reflect  the  teaching  performance  of  i  29  34  23  ii  2 
faculty  members. 

52.  The  administrative  review  of  faculty  is  equi-  52.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
table  across  campus.  0  14  23  13  38  ii 

53.  The  administrative  review  of  faculty  is  per-  53.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
ceived  as  a  constructive  process  for  improving  0  30  31  12  20  6 
the  quaUty  of  instruction. 
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54.  The  university  uses  too  many  part-time  faculty.  54.    1  2    3  4  5  6 

34  34    11  5  12  5 

55.  Part-time  faculty  at  USCS  are  perceived  as  55.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
competent.  6  47  22  i  16  7 

56.  Part-time  faculty  receive  adequate  orientation  56.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
and  supervision.  3  23  39  13  20  3 

57.  The  percentage  of  courses  taught  by  part-time  57.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
faculty  is  similar  across  schools  and  divisions  2  5  3i  20  32  lo 
of  the  university. 

58.  Committee  work  is  shared  equitable  by  all  58.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
faculty.  0  15    34  23  22  6 


59.  There  is  equitable  and  reasonable  assignment 
of  faculty  committee  responsibiUties  across 
campus. 


59.   1    2    3    4    5    6 
0   23   27    19   26     6 


60.  The  peer  review  of  faculty  makes  an  effective  60.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
contribution  to  faculty  development  and  to  the  6  45  16  6  19  6 
promotion  and  tenure  process. 

61.  Faculty  members  in  my  school  generally  feel  61.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
free  to  voice  their  opinions  and  make  sugges-  21  51  13  4  7  4 
tions  regarding  administration  of  the  school 

without  fear  of  punitive  reaction. 

62.  Opportunities  for  sabbaticals  and  faculty  62.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
development  are  sufficient.  6  28  28  7  23  7 


Questions  64  through  69  should  be  answered  based 
upon  the  following  statement: 

In  my  opinion,  the  promotion  and  tenure  guide- 
lines are  adhered  to  by 

63.      the  Peer  Review  Committees.  63.   1    2    3    4    5    6 

8   46     7     2   25    11 
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64.  the  Division  Chair,  Director,  or  Assistant  64.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
Deans.                                                                                     6  49  4  2  27  lo 

65.  the  Dean  of  the  School.                                             65.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

6  47  5  2  29  11 

66.  the  Promotion  and  Tenure  Committee.                     66.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

12  42  3  1  31  10 

67.  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.                67.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

5  41  6  3  32  13 

68.  the  Chancellor.                                                          68.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

4  35  8  4  34  13 

69.  The  yearly  annual  review  evaluation  by  69.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
administrators  of  faculty  (as  distinct  from  5  45  9  5  27  7 
promotion  and  tenure  review)  is  based  upon 

written  and  officially  approved  criteria. 

70.  The  guidelines  for  yearly  salary  increases  are  70.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
clear  and  accessible  to  faculty  members.                           3  25  28  19  19  6 

71.  Salary  policies  are  consistently  and  fairly  71.  12345  6 
administered.                                                                    3  18  27  23  23  5 

72.  Advising  loads  for  faculty  are  reasonable  and  72.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
equitably  distributed.                                                         0  28  33  10  23  4 

73.  Faculty  are  given  equal  opportunity  to  partici-  73.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
pate  in  university  policy-making  through  ap-  5  46  10  7  23  7 
pointments  to  selective  committees. 

74.  There  are  too  many  faculty  committees.                   74.   1  2  3  4  5  6 

25  37  9  0  21  6 

75.  Faculty  have  substantive  participation  in  the  75.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
hiring  of  new  faculty  members.                                         9  65  5  0  13  6 

76.  uses  effectively  implements  affirmative  76.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
action  poUcies  and  procedures  in  its  hiring  14  58  5  2  16  3 
practices. 
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77.  uses  effectively  implements  affirmative  77.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
action  policies  and  procedures  in  its  12  48  7  3  24  6 
employment  practices  (retention,  promotion, 

opportunities    for   service    in   administrative 
position. 

78.  Persoimel  information  regarding  employment  78.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
and  benefits  is  accurate  and  helpful  in  3  46  23  12  12  4 
understanding  the  employment  policies  of  the 

university  is  available. 


Questions  71  through  74  should  be  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  following  statement: 

I  believe  that  Faculty  release  time  should  be 
granted  for  the  following  responsibilities 

79.  Faculty  Secretary 

80.  Faculty  Recording  Secretary 


81.  Chair  of  the  Executive  Academic  Affairs 
Coimnittee 

82.  Chair  of  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee 

83.  At  uses,  colleagues  with  similar  rank  and 
responsibilities  have  similar  salaries. 

84.  Salaries  at  USCS  are  similar  to  salaries  of 
faculty  with  similar  rank  and  responsibilities  at 
comparable  institutions  in  the  southeast. 

85.  The  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  academic 
freedom  within  the  university's  termination 
and  non-renewal  procedures  are  sufficient. 
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86.      The  university's  policies  to  support  continued  86.    1    2    3    4    5    6 

professional  growth  (e.g.,  leaves  of  absence  for  5  34  25   16   16    3 

study  and  research,  support  for  attendance  at 
professional  meetings,  in-service  training)  are 
adequate. 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  according  to 
the  scale  at  the  right. 
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Questions  79  through  85  should  be  answered  in 
accord  with  this  question: 

How  satisfied  are  you  with 

87.  Duplicating  equipment  (e.g.,  copying  and  ditto 
machines) 

88.  Word  processing  and  computer  equipment  88.   1    2    3  4  5  6 

9   40   25  12  9  3 

89.  Computer  resources  for  the  support  of  instnic-  89.   1    2    3  4  5  6 
tional  programs  8  37  21  16  14  3 

90.  Secretarial  support  for  faculty.  90.   1    2    3  4  5  6 

11    27   32  23  4  2 

91.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Coun-  91.   1    2    3  4  5  6 
seling  Office.  5  39    6  4  38  7 

92.  Programs    and    services    provided    by    the  92.   1    2    3  4  5  6 
Personnel  Office.  5  38  21  13  16  6 
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93.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Career  93.    1    2  3  4  5  6 
Development  Office?  3  4i  3  2  42  6 

94.  Programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Place-  94.    1    2  3  4  5  6 
ment  Office.  2  44  3  2  39  9 

95.  Programs  and  services  offered  by  the  Financial  95.   1    2  3  4  5  6 
Aid  Office.  3   38  8  2  38  9 


Please  make  any  additional  comments  you  wish.  While  comments  may  by  quoted  in 
the  Self-Study,  all  comments  and  answers  to  the  questionnaire  are  confidential. 


B.  Faculty  Written  Comments 

For  English  and  reading  (question  13). 

Bad  question,  £unbiguous  implications  (question  20). 

Space-agree,  equipment-disagree  (question  21). 

Budget  is  extremely  inadequate-  no  faculty  input  in  budgeting  process  (question  32). 

Some  do,  some  don't  (question  43). 

It  is  too  hot  in  spring  and  fall  and  too  cold  in  summer  (question  50). 

We  need  windows  (question  50). 

[Deleted]  has  been  constructive,  others?  (question  53) 

Only  since  [deleted]  arrival  (question  61). 

Not  true  with  previous  dean  (question  65). 

Policies  are  oJc.  but  funding  is  not  (question  86). 

What  we  have  is  wonderful,  could  use  another  (question  90). 

Bemg  part-time,  I  don't  really  know  much  about  how  the  system  operates. 

As  this  is  my  first  year  at  USCS,  many  questions  will  reflect  a  "no  response"  or  "no  opinion"  answer. 
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Questions  like  question  83  and  question  84  whicli  are  a  matter  of  fact,  have  no  place  in  this 
questionnaire.  Question  14:  we  should  not  drop  the  academic  skills  program--we  could  drop  giving 
credit  for  it,  though.  Question  26:  the  library  does  a  good  job  now.  It's  not  the  librarians'  fault  that 
the  collection  is  so  small.  Question  50:  the  second  floor  of  the  Ubrary  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
dump. 

My  two  principle  concerns  at  USCS  are  these:  (1)  Management  of  budget  and  financial  resources. 
Faculty  should  not  have  to  be  concerned  constantly  about  fair  distribution  of  resources,  not  have  to  point 
out  needs  and  problems  to  Chancellor.  One  wonders  why  we  in  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  are 
suddenly  told  we  can  have  3  faculty  positions  next  year,  when  we've  been  asking  for  needed  faculty 
positions  for  years  before  this  one.  At  least  budget  should  be  made  public  (it  is  now  but  only  to  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee).  (2)  Athletic  policy  and  student  affairs.  An  enormous  (relative)  proportion  of 
our  financial  resources  goes  to  these  two  areas.  Faculty  never  approved  current  athletic  program,  in  fact 
voted  against  it.  I  hate  to  see  us  going  heavily  into  athletics  just  at  the  time  when  so  many  problems 
and  even  scandals  in  college  athletics  are  surfacing  nationwide.  Much  of  the  money  that  goes  into 
student  affairs  should  be  allocated  instead  to  academics.  My  understanding  is  that  this  money  is  being 
used  in  an  effort  (commendable)  to  build  up  a  sense  of  community  and  involvement  among  students, 
when  what  students  (and  facidty)  really  want  is  adequate  academic  offerings-courses,  teachers. 
Athletics  is  no  longer  student-oriented.  USCS  is  letting  politics  and  community  concerns  interfere  in 
educational  process. 

Faculty  salaries  are  inequitable  between  disciplines.   Ranges  of  salaries/rank  are  not  always  met. 

Fart-time  faculty  have  no  security  as  to  benefits  or  return  of  employment.  This  needs  to  change  to 
create  commitment  and  respect.    Why  is  the  library  not  available  for  the  use  of  the  night  student? 

The  Personnel  Office  is  run  by  someone  who  is  incompetent  and  mean-spirited.  You  cannot  depend 
of  the  Director  for  "facts,"  much  less  judgement.  The  Freshman  Center  is  well-managed  with  few 
resources.  The  Registrar  is  unhelpful  with  more  resources.  Wilde  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  given  the 
Chancellor's  tendency  to  run  everything.  The  Chancellor  should  raise  money-that's  the  job  of  a  modern 
chancellor.  To  do  this,  he  has  to  give  most  (90  percent)  of  the  ongoing  management  decisions  to  [the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support]  (a  wise  choice)  and  [the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs].  Unity  is  impossible  until  the  budget  reflects  a  greater  concern  for  academics  and  within 
academics  a  fairer  distribution.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  [Deleted]  should  be  the 
models  for  other  administrators. 

(1)  Head  of  Science  Fair  Committee  deserves  NO  release  time.  (2)  Several  of  my  responses  on  this 
questionnaire  reflect  my  amazement  that  a  person  with  a  [deleted]  degree,  poor  teaching  record,  myriads 
of  student  complaints,  a  poor  attitude  toward  [deleted]  work,  no  committee  or  advisement 
responsibilities  and  no  positive  attendance  or  contributions  had  de  facto  tenure  in  the  Science  Division. 
[Deleted]  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  rest  of  us. 

The  secretarial  support  is  non-existent.  Always  it  winds  up  being  directed  to  administrative  purposes. 
Faculty  committee  number  and  time  consumption  is  ridiculous. 

USCS  needs  MORE  classroom  space,  but  the  library  needs  its  second  floor,  too.  That  first  floor  is 
overcrowded. 
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Please  note  the  distinction  between  "item"  and  "question":  all  questions  are  items,  but  not  ail  items 
questions.   Unless  it  is  stated  in  the  interrogative,  it  is  NOT  a  question. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  improvement  of  the  part-time  faculty  situation  in  my  division. 

There  should  be  a  way  to  financially  reward  outstanding  faculty  limited  by  their  rank  (such  as  instructors 
or  part-timers). 

Personnel  office  continues  to  be  difficult  to  work  with.  There  is  no  adequate  way  to  voice  concerns  in 
this  area. 

Because  we  have  such  qualified  and  dedicated  faculty  and  staff,  we  often  try  to  do  more  emd  be  more 
than  our  resources  permit.  This  ambition  and  desire  to  excel  can  cause  us  to  be  "stretched  too  thin"  and 
result  in  a  loss  of  quality.   We  need  to  be  able  to  do  things  well  before  we  take  on  more  and  more. 

The  faculty  need  more  release  time  for  research  Emd  personal  study:  4-course  load  is  outrageous! 
Computers  should  be  installed  in  every  faculty  office-the  university  is  far  behind  its  time.  In  the  school's 
23  years  of  existence,  it  should  be  farther  ahead  in  terms  of  buildings,  faculty,  students,  etc. 

Questions  are  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  a  lot  of  problems  can  remain  unspoken-  example  question 
84:  this  is  not  an  objective  criteria.  Is  it  fair  that  a  PhD  student  start  teaching  with  present  salaries 
when  any  BA.  or  MA.  earns  much  more  in  other  jobs?  Questions  12-19:  should  unprepared  students 
be  at  the  university  at  all?  This  might  help  to  obtain  a  better  answer  to  question  20.  Question  88:  is 
it  related  to  quality  of  material  or  quantity?  There  should  be  two  questions.  Question  24:  is  the 
material  accessible?  Try  to  change  buildings  and  use  equipment  in  two  classes  which  follow  each  other. 
I  feel  the  equipment  should  be  brought  to  the  class  by  someone  else. 

We  [Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences]  will  need  computers  and  a  laser  printer  after  FALL  moves  to  new 
building!!!  There  is  a  STRONG  NEED  for  questions  88,  89,  90,  and  91.  The  secretaries  do  a  fine  job, 
but  we  need  more  of  them.   Counseling  services  for  students  must  be  significantly  expanded. 

Very  upset  that  my  hourly  and  final  exams  are  duplicated  by  students.  They  are  not  locked  up  and  or 
duped  by  bonded  employees.  This  encourages  cheating  opportimities. 

Since  part-time,  not  really  familiar  with  committees,  tenure  policies,  etc. 

Because  I  am  part-time,  non-tenure  track  I  do  not  participate  in  many  of  the  areas  listed  in  this 
questionnaire.  I  did  not  give  an  opinion  in  the  many  areas  in  which  I  did  not  have  adequate  knowledge, 
due  to  lack  of  involvement.  If  I  was  a  full-time  faculty  member,  I  would  have  many  more  opinions 
about  these  areas. 

Due  to  status  as  part-time  instructor,  I  am  not  privy  to  information  to  respond  to  many  questions.  Note 
question  52  and  question  53:  some  review  of  part-time  instructors  should  be  implemented  to  ensure  that 
these  courses  maintain  standards  comparable  to  those  taught  by  full-time  faculty. 

I  think  faculty  should  be  Umited  to  one  term  of  service  in  Faculty  Senate.  We  shouldn't  have  "lifetime" 
Senate  members.  In  spite  of  it  all,  I  like  it  here  and  really  have  no  major  problems  with  anything  or 
anybody. 
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I  see  no  signs  of  leadership. 

I  believe  we  spend  too  much  of  our  resources  for  remedial  programs.  We  would  better  serve  all  our 
students  if  we  directed  those  who  can't  read,  write  and  do  basic  arithmetic  to  Spartanburg  Tech.  (I  do 
not  include  tutoring  programs  in  this  category.)  Aimual  review  in  my  area  is  done  in  an  arbitrary  maimer 
with  little  regard  to  objective  criteria. 

Bathrooms  aren't  clean! 

While  the  universit/s  poUcies  support  professional  growth,  the  provision  of  re  sources  in  support  of 
those  policies  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  major  problem  on  campus  is  an  administration  out  of  step 
with  the  teaching  priorities  of  the  faculty.  Money,  time,  and  resources  are  poured  into  fiu-niture,  new 
grass,  and  new  ciu-tains,  while  faculty  have  inadequate  chalk,  classrooms,  computers,  and  secretaries  and 
students  have  a  poor  library,  broken  desks,  and  terrible  parking.  As  always,  things  improve  just  before 
the  SACS  committee  visits—much  like  a  prison  camp  spruces  up  before  Red  Cross  arrives. 

(1)  Students  do  not  participate  in  committees  when  nominated.  (2)  Only  Math  and  [School  of  Business 
and  Economics]  offer  night  students  same  faculty  as  day  students.  Do  we  have  separate  but  unequal 
programs?  (3)  [School  of  Business  and  Economics]  salaries  are  far  below  national  averages-most  of 
IK  could  obtain  25  to  50  percent  increases  by  leaving. 
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Faculty  Follow-up  Survey 
[Percent  responding  listed  below  category  numbers] 


Please  answer  the  following  questions 
according  to  the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle 
the  number  of  your  answer  on  this  page. 


1.  An  acceptable  instrument  for  mea- 
suring teaching  can  be  developed. 

2.  An  acceptable  method  of  allowing 
students  to  evaluate  teaching  can  be 
found. 

3.  If  an  acceptable  instrument  for 
measvu"ing  teaching  by  students  is 
developed,  it  should  be  used  in  deci- 
sions regarding  promotion  and  ten- 
ure. 

4.  There  should  be  broad  based  faculty  4.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
input  into  the  design  of  any  means  67  29  0  2  0  0 
used  to  measure  teaching. 
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5.  I  receive  useful  information  from  the  5.123456 
current  student  opinion  polls  for  my  12  42  32  7  4  2 
courses. 

6.  I  receive  useful  information  from  the  6.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
current  student  opinion  polls  regard-  9  39  32  12  5  4 
ing  my  teaching  effectiveness. 

7.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  7.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
by  the  administration  for  inappropri-  21  24  13  4  28  9 
ate  purposes. 

8.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  8.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
by  the  administration  for  making  24  38  2  2  23  10 
decisions  regarding  promotion  and 

tenure. 

9.  The  student  opinion  polls  are  used  9.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
by  the  administration  for  improving  0  20  35  17  21  7 
the  quality  of  teaching  at  USCS. 

10.  The  administration  and  management  10.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
of  laboratory  space  in  my  discipline  2  21  18  28  12  16 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  instructional 

needs  of  my  students. 

11.  Laboratory  equipment  in  my  disci-  11. 
pline  is  adequate  to  meet  the  in- 
structional needs  of  my  students. 

12.  Laboratory  space  (i.e.,  the  number  of  12. 
square  feet)  in  my  discipline  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  instructional  needs 
of  my  students. 

13.  The  quality  of  the  laboratories  in  my  13. 
discipline  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
instructional  needs  of  my  students. 

14.  The   guidelines   for   making   salary  14. 
decisions   are   not   clear  now  (but 
have  been  clear  in  the  past). 
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15.  The   guidelines   for   making   salary  15. 
decisions  are  clear  now  (but  have 
not  been  in  the  past). 

16.  Administrative  review  of  faculty  by  16. 
the  dean  of  my  school  is  a  construc- 
tive   process    for    professional    im- 
provement and  development. 

17.  Review  of  faculty  by  the  program  17.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
director,  assistant  dean,  or  division  9  43  D  il  12  12 
chair  is  a  constructive  process  for 

professional  improvement  and  devel- 
opment. 

18.  The  counseling  of  student  concerning  18.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
their  personal  needs  is  an  institution-  7  32  37  9  9  7 
al  responsibility  of  high  priority  at 

uses. 

19.  I  am  aware  that  counseling  for  stu-  19.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
dents  with  personal  needs  is  avail-  29  60  6  0  i  4 
able   through   the   Counseling   and 

Career     Development     Center    at 

uses. 

20.  How  many  time  in  the  last  academic  20.  1  2  3  4  5 
year  have  students  brought  personal  31  50  13  4  3 
concerns  to  you  which  should  have 

been  handled  by  a  professional  coun- 
selor. 

1.  none 

2.  Ito  5 

3.  6  to  10 

4.  11  to  15 

5.  16  or  more 
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21.  How  many  time  in  the  last  academic  21.   1      2      3      4      5 
year  have  you  referred  students  with  i    43     50      5      i 
personal    concerns    to    the    USCS 
Counseling  and  Career  Development 
Center? 

1.  none 

2.  1  to  5  times 

3.  6  to  10  times 

4.  11  to  15  times 

5.  more  than  15  times 

22.  My  academic  unit  affiliation  is 

1.  Business  Administration  and 
Economics 

2.  Education 

3.  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  and 
Literature 

4.  Nursing:   Associate  Degree 
Program 

5.  Nursing:  Baccalaureate  De- 
gree Program 

6.  Library 

7.  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science 

8.  Natural  Sciences 

9.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences 

10.  no  response 

23.  My  years  of  service  at  USCS  at  the  23.  1      2     3      4      5      6 
end  of  the  academic  year  1990  20    26      5      6    39      4 
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1.  2  years  or  fewer 

2.  3-5  years 

3.  6-8  years 

4.  9-10  years 

5.  more  than  10  years 

6.  no  response 
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Please  use  the  space  below  each  question  to  answer  the  following  question  (attach 
additional  pages,  if  you  like).  All  answers  are,  and  will  remain,  confidential; 
responses  may  be  quoted  anonymously  in  the  Self-Study  Report. 

24.     If  you  have  not  referred  students  to  the  USCS  Counseling  and  Career  Develop- 
ment center,  why  not? 

Problem  encountered  not  addressed/appropriate  for  Center. 

Has  not  been  necessary. 

I  have  had  no  students  come  to  me  with  personal  problems  who  were  not  already  receiving  professional 
help.  I  frequently  refer  students  for  career  information  and  help.  Questions  26-29  do  not  address  this 
issue. 

Have  never  had  an  occasion  arise  where  I  thought  they  needed  counseling.  Also,  I'm  not  aware  of  the 
services  provided  or  the  quality  of  their  counseling  and  career  development  services. 

I  have  referred  some,  but  with  no  great  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  think  that  office  can  serve  the  needs  of 
all  students  here.  Careers  in  the  public  sector  or  in  non-  profit  organizations  do  not  receive  emphasis. 
I  see  nice  people  over  there,  but  not  the  innovative,  aggressive  type  that  this  area  must  have. 

I  have  referred  students  to  CCDC. 

I  have  referred  students,  but  I  have  been  told  that  services  are  inadequate  and  lack  confidentiality. 

No  need. 

Never  considered  problems  serious  enough. 

No  need. 

There  was  no  opportimity  to  do  so. 

No  need. 

I  can  generally  help  students  with  their  problems.    That  is  why  they  come  to  me  in  the  first  place. 

No  known  problems. 

I  have-usually  my  students  come  to  me  and  try  to  work  with  other  faculty  as  well. 

Coimsellng  services  are  inadequate  and  not  sufficiently  staffed.  Most  students  in  need  of  personal 
counseling  aie  already  at  the  emergency  stage  and  need  attention  when  they  come  to  you.  Dean  Wiles 
has  been  supportive,  but  he  can't  coimsel  all  students,  and  I  don't  have  knowledge  of  another  personal 
counselor. 

Simply  because  one  has  not  come  in  with  a  major  crisis  very  recently,  I  have  referred  students  to  the 
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Counseling  and  Career  Development  Center  on  previous  occasions. 

Those  problems  don't  arise,  or  I  don't  see  them. 

Night  school. 

Inadequate  facilities  and  poorly-skilled  personnel:  students  have  commented  that  the  counseling  service 
at  uses  is  of  poor  quality.  Often,  the  counselors  are  not  prepared  for  such  problems  as  spouse  abuse, 
women's  issues,  etc. 

I'm  not  really  sure.   I  really  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

If  students  care  to  go,  it  is  their  decision. 

I  felt  as  though  I  could  help  them  myself. 

Unsure  of  basic  philosophy  promoted  there. 

I  have  also  referred  students  to  their  own  minister  or  psychologist. 

No  one  I  talked  to  needed  it. 

The  occasion  has  not  arisen. 

Do  refer. 

Never  asked. 

I  have  never  felt  the  need  to  do  so.  They  very  few  "problems"  or  "conversations"  I've  had  with  students 
concerning  personal  matters  have  not  been  of  the  magnitude  that  required  reference  to  the  CounseUng 
Center. 

In  my  administrative  position  I  do  not  see  many  students  about  personal  problems.  I  have  referred 
students  for  career  development. 

1  have  referred  students  and  have  received  positive  comments  from  students  on  help  received. 

I  have  referred. 

25.     If  you  do  not  consider  the  academic  advisement  in  your  school  or  division  to 
be  effective,  why  not? 

Fragmented  with  poor  overall  picture  of  student  needs. 

It  is  effective  in  my  division. 

We  have  many  excellent  advisors.  However,  we  have  a  few  (2-3)  individuals  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  or  do  not  see  advisement  as  their  responsibility,  and  thus  are  not  very  effective  advisors. 
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I  don't  think  many  of  the  faculty  Uke  advising  students.  For  that  reason,  they  leave  the  decisions  to  the 
students  and  simply  sign  the  forms. 

Not  applicable. 

Inconsistent  commitment  to  quality  advisement  across  advisors.  Rudeness  of  office  persoimel  during 
"peak"  periods  of  scheduling. 

Some  faculty  are  simply  not  good  advisors--don't  care  to  spend  time  with  students.  Even  good  advisors 
fmd  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  courses,  requirements,  etc.  Students  don't  always  come  for 
advice.  I  would  suggest  a  more  centralized  system.  Let  good  advisors  advise  with  some  added  reward. 

I  do  consider  it  to  be  very  effective  for  students  in  the  school.  For  students  applying  to  the  nursing  pro- 
gram and  sophomore  pre-BSN  students,  there  is  a  great  need  for  someone  to  follow  these  students. 
With  these  students  each  faculty  member  has  about  60-70  advisees. 

I  consider  advisement  in  our  school  effective.  We  spend  many  hours  of  one  on  one  for  academic  and 
personal  counseUng.  I  feel  that  we  truly  know  our  students  and  that  they  know  us.  I  feel  that  the 
students  perceive  that  we  care  about  them  and  their  success.  However,  there  are  many  students  out 
there  (not  yet  in  any  program)  who  complain  that  they  don't  know  who  their  advisor  is,  and  express 
extreme  frustration  when  they  need  help  (these  are  students  with  30+  hours).  The  work  is  too  much 
to  place  on  already  overworked,  stressed-out  faculty. 

Training  in  academic  advisement  should  be  provided—  especially  to  new  faculty. 

Some  "undecided"  students  are  really  "decided";  they  cannot  yet  quaUfy  for  the  program  they  wish 
because  of  failing  grades  in  required  prerequisites. 

There  is  no  balanced  distribution  of  the  niunber  of  advisees  per  faculty. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  students  assigned  to  each  faculty  member  (see  below).  Perhaps  the  system 
can  be  improved.  We  have  made  some  changes  that  should  help  in  the  future. 

One  or  two  advisors  get  all  the  better  students.  I  have  only  transfer  students,  no  pre-professional,  or 
only  if  transfers  or  poorer  students,  do  I  get  them.  I  don't  get  any  out  of  the  Freshman  Center,  if 
they're  good. 

Some  faculty  members  do  not  know  the  curriculum  well  enough  to  advise.  Others  are  more  concerned 
with  their  coiuses  only. 

Needs  consistency  with  a  few  "full-time"  advisors,  and  not  everyone  taking  their  turn  and  trying  to  do 
what  is  right  for  the  student  (with  limited  information).  We  have  very  comphcated  rules,  and  they 
change  all  the  time. 

Too  rushed.  Advisement  should  be  conducted  throughout  the  spring  or  faU  semester  preceding 
enrollment,  at  times  mutually  agreeable  to  faculty  member  and  advisee.  Schedules  should  be  available 
a  year  in  advance  to  facilitate  planning  in  highly  sequential  programs. 

Too  many  students  per  faculty  member;  scheduling  a  problem. 
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I  feed  good  about  working  with  my  advisees,  but  I  do  have  an  unreasonable  number:  42! 

50  percent  lack  of  commitment  by  some  of  the  faculty;  50  percent  lack  of  preparation  by  students. 

We  try  to  do  this  while  we  are  teaching  our  classes  and  serving  on  committees  (on  top  of  this).  During 
the  advisement  week  for  pre-registration,  either  advising  faculty  suffers  or  our  teaching  effectiveness 
suffers.     We  need  to  find  a  compromise  solution. 

Many  don't  take  advisement  serious.  The  students  are  not  given  choices.  Advisement  is  used  as  a  way 
of  filling  their  special  interest  classes. 

No. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  useful.  The  main  problem  is  that  students  don't  want  to  take  the  time  to  do  it  right. 

I  don't  know.  I  do  my  part,  and  generally  do  a  good  job,  as  well  as  a  large  volume  of  students.  Some 
faculty  in  this  division  (Natural  Sciences  &  Engineering)  are  never  available  for  extra  hours  during  the 
advisement  or  any  other  time! 

Faculty  are  not  prepared/skilled  to  advise  students.  We  need  a  division  to  handle  all  student 
advisement. 

Files  of  students  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  advisement.  Sometimes  students  are  unsiu-e  or  don't 
know  where  they  are  in  their  curriculum.  Having  no  records  available  makes  the  whole  process  a  "shot 
in  the  dark". 

Some  of  the  faculty  are  very  ineffective.  They  do  not  care  to  take  the  time  that  the  students  need  for 
effective  advisement.  Advisement  is  more  than  just  signing  a  class  schedule.  Many  of  these  individuals 
do  not  feel  advisement  should  be  their  job,  but  rather  it  is  the  student's  responsibility.  Other  faculty 
do  a  good  job.  A  system  where  some  faculty  did  advisement  and  others  had  other  comparable  jobs 
would  assist. 

Poor  commimication. 

The  fault  has  to  be  shared  by  the  student  and  the  institution.  Many  students  come  to  advisement 
without  a  pencil,  much  less  a  copy  of  their  own  catalog  or  with  a  copy  of  their  graduation  requirements. 
Faculty  advising  outside  their  area  of  expertise  or  without  an  old  catalog  often  fail  to  take  the  time  to 
do  it  properly.   Fault  compounds  the  problem. 

Like  it  or  not,  most  advisement  occurs  over  a  brief  period  of  time,  when  students  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  with  getting  on  class  rolls  instead  of  spending  time  to  lay  out  a  curriculum  plan.  I  would  like 
to  separate  advising  and  registration. 

Not  enough  faculty. 

I  think  it  is  effective.   I  think  it  is  a  definite  strength  in  this  school. 

Some  faculty  members  put  more  time  and  energy  into  advising  students,  but  I  think  advisement  in  our 
school  is  effective. 
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Should  be  training  sessions  for  advisors.  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  clear  policy  often  on  what  will  fulfill 
a  requirement  and  what  will  not.  What  advisors  teU  students  can  vary  within  a  division,  and  certainly 
from  school  to  school. 

I  consider  it  to  be  effective. 

We  need  long-term  advising  and  tracking,  not  just  scheduling  advice.  Also,  the  load  is  prohibitive  in 
terms  of  faculty-to-student  ratios. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  teaching  evaluation  process. 

I  believe  it  is  effective. 

First,  there  is  not  adequate  time  during  one  week  of  course  scheduling  to  do  all  that  I  consider  to  be 
important  in  "advising"  a  student.  Those  of  us  who  have  over  30  advisees  are  pressed  to  see  them  all 
in  a  timely  fashion.  Second,  in  my  discipline,  psychology,  some  of  the  courses  that  are  on  an  infrequent 
course  rotation,  due  to  lack  of  staff,  close  during  the  first  2-3  days  of  registration.  This  wouldn't  be  a 
problem,  except  in  psychology  we  have  a  large  number  of  transfer  students  who  are  not  able  to  get  the 
number  of  different  psychology  courses  they  need  unless  they  see  us  during  the  first  2-3  days  of 
registration.  In  order  to  see  as  many  students  as  I  can  as  quickly  as  I  can  so  they  can  get  their  courses, 
I  have  to  shorten  appointments  and  caimot  spend  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  additional  things 
necessary  for  good  advising.  Third,  I  beUeve  that  there  are  several  things  that  need  to  be  done  by  an 
academic  advisor  depending  on  student  maturity  level  (some  need  more;  some  need  less)  that  I  have 
difficulty  doing  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  time  and  support  materials.  In  my  discipline  I  have  4  general 
groups  of  students  that  all  need  different  types  of  "advising,"  and  a  colleague  and  I  am  currently 
developing  materials  to  help  with  certain  groups.  For  example,  those  students  who  want  to  go  onto 
graduate  school  need  very  special  advice  and  a  lot  of  time  spent  on  a  number  of  issues.  We  are  trying 
to  develop  materials:  "Common  Questions  Concerning  Gomg  to  Graduate  School"  to  facilitate  this 
process.  A  second  group  are  those  good  students  who  plan  on  getting  a  job.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  see  that  certain  experiences  can  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  a  Uberal  arts  major  getting  a  job 
and  need  to  work  up  material  outlining  those  strategies.  A  third  group  are  those  students  who  have 
"flimked"  out  of  another  major,  usually  education  or  business,  who  are  not  sure  what  to  do.  They  often 
find  a  "home"  in  an  SBS  major.  The  problem  here  is,  these  are  often  students  that  have  started  at 
uses,  and  feel  like  failures,  and  report  that  their  other  advisors  have  "dumped"  them  when  they  don't 
meet  the  professional  school  grade  cut-offs.  This  is  where  I  think  we  can  really  make  a  difference  in 
final  retention  of  students  who  start  at  USCS,  with  sensitive  advismg.  These  students  need  to  be  told 
how  to  study  and  build  their  skills  to  be  successful.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also  depressed  and  feel  like 
failures,  so  those  problems  also  need  to  be  addressed.  These  students  are  the  hardest  to  advise  because 
they  are  so  disillusioned.  I  don't  know  how  to  make  this  process  easier,  but  I  know  they  come  to  me 
as  a  last  resort,  and  I  can  make  or  break  their  career  here  at  USCS  by  my  advice.  Finally,  I  have  my 
IDS  advisees,  which  present  a  problem  of  their  own.  Quite  frankly,  in  terms  of  monetary  rewards  for 
taking  this  tremendous  amoimt  of  time  with  students  doing  advising  (  I  see  students  for  some  form  of 
advising  almost  every  week  throughout  the  year),  there  are  none.  And  nothing  additioncd  is  added  on 
any  evaluations.  I  would  imagine  most  careful  advisors  are  like  me  and  have  already  ceilinged-out  on 
evaluations  jmd  salary  and  not  doing  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  in  the  least.  The  only  ones  who  would  notice 
the  difference  are  our  students  and  ourselves. 
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26.     If  you  do  not  consider  the  academic  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center 
to  be  effective,  why  not? 

The  Freshman  Center's  hand-holding  approach  misleads  students  as  to  the  nature  of  college. 

I  do  consider  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center  to  be  effective. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  effective  advisement  on  campus. 

Not  qualified  to  respond  yet. 

Freshmen  "declare"  a  major  and  are  pigeon-holed  too  early  m  their  college  careers.  Hence,  a  student 
who  declares  Education  and  really  wants/means  Business  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Don't  have  good  knowledge,  but  seems  as  if  every  semester  the  Center  gets  overwhelmed.  Getting  into 
the  computer  seems  to  be  a  major  problem.  Concept  of  Freshman  Center  I  like  for  reasons  of 
centralization  mentioned  above,  but  students  must  not  be  kept  waiting  for  long  periods. 

Too  many  advisees  per  person.  No  one  faculty  member  can  give  enough  individual  attention  to  that 
number  of  advisees. 

At  the  present  time,  some  advisors  have  too  many  advisees  in  the  FC  to  be  as  effective  as  they  could 
be  (60  or  more).  The  FC  is  a  great  concept,  but  probably  needs  some  full-time  advisors  to  reduce  the 
workload. 

(1)  Advisement  often  made  by  unqualified  student  assistants.  (2)  Advisors  push  freshmen  in  their  own 
courses.  (3)  Requirement  of  University  courses  for  all  students  is  ridiculous.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  of 
good  faculty,  and  aimed  to  inflate  the  importance  of  the  Freshman  Center. 

The  Freshman  Center  does  not  advise  students;  it  processes  them.  My  only  role  as  an  advisor  is  to  help 
create  schedules,  given  the  nature  of  the  system.  I  can  think  of  only  a  few  times  where  I  actually  did 
some  advisement,  and  it  was  at  the  student's  initiative.  In  the  summer  months  we  meet  with  as  many 
as  15  freshmen  for  2  hours-the  sole  and  only  possible  goal  is  to  produce  a  schedule  for  each  of  the  15. 
This  hardly  allows  time  for  a  private  chat  about  goals  and  aspirations.  The  second  time  we  meet  with 
advisees  is  in  November-and  guess  what!?Our  goal  is  to  create  another  schedulelln  my  opinion,  the 
advisement  pro-  cess  should  be  divorced  from  the  registration  process.  These  students  are  adults;  we 
cannot  continue  treating  them  as  children,  which  we  do  when  we  help  them  choose  between  an  8:00  TTh 
section  and  a  9:00  MWF. 

Some  students  are  advised  by  faculty  outside  their  "major  area".  Some  of  this  is  unavoidable  because 
of  loads  and  students  being  unsure  of  career  goals. 

The  Freshman  Center  should  not  demand  from  the  School  of  Business  as  many  faculty  members  as  they 
apparently  do.  This  leaves  us  with  too  few  faculty  members  to  handle  our  assigned  advisees.  Each 
faculty  member  in  the  school  has  from  60-90  students  assigned  to  him.  Why  not  staff  the  Freshman 
Center  with  faculty  members  from  schools  with  few  advisees  per  faculty  member? 
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Advisors  should  be  in  the  discipline  involved.  Students  should  not  be  "mass  processed".  An  advisor  in 
the  Freshman  Center  should  not  ever  continue  to  advise  later;  other  faculty  should  have  a  shot  at  them. 

Freshman  Center  should  only  advise  undeclared  majors. 

I  think  it  takes  away  too  much  of  the  students'  responsibility.   We  allow  students  to  change  schedules 
at  will  without  penalty,  so  they  don't  take  advising  seriously. 
Very  effective.   However,  too  many  courses  are  closed  too  early. 

See  above  (too  many  students  per  faculty  member;  scheduling  a  problem). 

Many  advisors'  loads  are  too  heavy,  and  people  can't  teach  their  classes  and  advise  15-20  students 
effectively. 

The  number  of  freshmen  per  advisor  is  too  large. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  desired  sequencing  of  courses  by  some  advisors. 

There  is  a  lack  of  advisors  from  Schools  of  Education  and  Business;  therefore,  advisement  for  those 
units  are  done  by  others  who  are  not  experienced  in  those  areas.  In  fact.  School  of  Business  would 
prefer  to  have  some-  one  else  do  their  work  so  they  won't  have  to  spend  the  time. 

Don't  know— maybe. 

In  general,  it  works  if  the  faculty  with  the  right  expertise  are  assigned  to  the  students!  If  faculty  are 
advising  out  of  their  area,  problems  generally  arise! 

For  the  most  part  it  is  more  effective  than  in  other  areas  of  the  University.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
a  few  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  read  specific  courses  required  in  each  curriculum  or  the  suggested 
sequence  that  students  take  these  requirements.  As  a  result,  some  students  take  uimecessary  courses 
or  do  not  take  prerequisites  when  they  should. 

Barely  get  to  know  the  students. 

I  think  it  is  effective—as  far  as  the  advising  goes.  Where  the  problems  arise  is  in  actuid  scheduling  of 
courses-students  being  seen  there-encounter  closed  courses  so  often. 

They  have  no  idea  of  content  level  of  courses.   Perhaps  they  don't  care! 

I  believe  the  advising  is  effective,  but  there  are  problems  such  as  closed  classes,  etc.,  that  may  enter  into 
a  student's  evaluation  of  the  advisement  process. 

Perhaps  because  many  of  the  students  who  talk  to  me  do  not  feel  it  is  effective.  Could  vary  from  one 
Freshman  Center  advisor  to  another.  I  also  find  the  type  of  student  we  often  get  at  USCS  makes 
advising  often  times  consuming  and  difficult— transfer  students,  students  who  have  had  bad  semesters, 
students  with  Uttle  idea  of  what  they  want  to  do  or  be  or  take. 

The  advisors  know  little  about  individual  majors. 
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I've  never  been  involved  in  advisement  through  the  Freshman  Center,  so  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  its 

effectiveness. 

Generally  effective,  but  certain  majors  need  their  freshmen  directly  tracked. 

I  beheve  it  is  effective  for  all  except  those  students  who  register  late  and  perhaps  for  business  majors 
because  of  heavy  advisee  to  advisor  ratio  in  that  area. 

I  do  not  consider  it  effective  for  these  reasons:  (1)  Students  with  a  particular  major  are  often  snot 
assigned  to  an  advisor  within  their  major.  (2)  Students  who  are  planning  on  going  to  graduate  school 
need  to  work  with  one  advisor  who  plans  their  course  work  with  them  from  the  beginning.  The  second 
semester  their  sophomore  year  is  often  too  late.  (3)  I  beheve  that  the  freshman  center  can  be  effective 
in  providing  a  supportive  advisor  who  is  a  contact  to  help  students  adjust;  but  I,  quite  frankly,  hear 
"horror  stories"  about  freshman  center  advisors  who  either  sign  blank  forms  or  put  students  in 
inappropriate  courses  from  my  freshman  level  introductory  students.  Therefore,  I  often  "preadvise"  them 
before  they  even  see  their  freshman  advisors  and  the  word  gets  out  to  their  friends  and  I  "preadvise" 
those  students  also  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in  my  discipline.  I  often  "preadvise"  10  students  a 
semester  in  addition  to  my  30-40  regular  load,  but  do  not  list  it  anywhere.  I  beheve  the  bottomline  is 
that  Jane  does  an  excellent  job  training  freshman  center  advisors  to  be  supportive  but  that  you  need  a 
dedicated  person  in  an  academic  area  to  really  do  all  that  is  necessary  with  a  student  to  help  them  get 
a  job  or  go  on  to  graduate  school. 


27.  About  37  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "disagree  strongly"  that 
administrative  review  of  faculty  is  equitable  across  campus.  Remembering  that 
administrative  review  is  required  by  state  law,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
administrative  reviews  more  equitable  across  campus? 

Each  dept  has  different  criteria— need  more  conformity/  standardization. 

The  Nursing  and  Education  faculty  should  be  evaluated  as  the  highly  competent  people  they  are.  The 
Business  faculty  should  be  evaluated  as  part-timers,  more  interested  in  private  gain  than  public  good. 
Justice  as  fairness. 

If  salary  is  not  tied  to  administrative  review,  does  it  matter  if  it  is  not  equitable  across  campus? 

Make  sure  all  involved  have  the  same  criteria  and  same  measuring  instriunents. 

No  response  yet. 

Develop  more  comprehensible  criteria  for  evaluation  (teaching  effectiveness,  research  and  publication, 
service).  Properly  prioritize  evaluative  criteria  (Membership  in  civic  organizations  and  participation  in 
faculty  governance  ARE  NOT  "equal"  to  pubUcation.  Pubhcation  is  more  important  than  service.  ). 
Hold  faculty  accountable  to  the  criteria  consistently,  equitably. 

We  can  develop  more  consensus  as  to  what  constitutes  effective  teaching.  Until  that  is  done,  equitable 
review  of  faculty  will  be  difficult.  Not  sure  it  is  possible  to  compare  performance  in  disparate  disciplines 
such  as  Nursing  and  Fme  Arts,  but  a  httle  more  cohesiveness,  fostered  by  the  Chimcellor  would  help. 
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We  are  terribly  fragmented  here,  and  we  should  not  be--we  are  a  small  school. 

If  there  was  a  way  to  take  subjectivity  and  personality  out  of  the  process. 

It  is  definitely  a  problem  and  I'm  not  sure  how  to  take  out  subjectivity  and  personalities.  But  probably 
an  evaluation  form  that  is  more  quantitative  and  demonstrates  what  categories  faculty  fall  in.  In  this 
school  this  process  is  the  pits  for  objectivity  and  fairness.   In  fact,  it's  a  JOKE! 

Make  sure  administrators  remember  that  faculty  are  an  exceptionally  prideful  lot  who  have  succeeded 
brilliantly  as  students  in  an  academic  setting  for  4+  master's  (and  PhD),  and  that  they  have  been 
programmed  by  the  "system"  to  expect  high  levels  of  praise,  reacting  hostilely  when  the  work  place  does 
not  reaffirm  what  they  have  been  led  so  convincingly  to  expect. 

Train  the  Administration  or  establish  guidelines  toward  uniformity.  Reinforce  objective  evaluation  by 
administrator.  Allow  poorly  evaluated  faculty  to  appeal  or  defend  their  case/position. 

Have  an  "overall"  review  by  one  person  of  all  the  reviews  that  emanate  from  the  dean's  level,  especially 
for  schools/divisions  that  appear  "out  of  Une"  with  the  reviews  from  the  other  schools  and  divisions. 

Reward  good  teaching. 

According  to  Dr.  Deming  [ed.  note:  an  off-campus  specialist  in  organization],  who  has  studied  these 
issues  during  a  long  and  productive  professional  life  (he  is  still  active  as  a  consultant  and  lecturer),  there 
is  no  good  way  to  do  this.  Annual  reviews  are  considered  one  of  the  "seven  deadly  diseases  of  American 
management". 

Fire  the  capricious  administrator. 

Get  new  administrators. 

There's  no  reason  why  School  of  Business  faculty  should  be  evaluated  and  paid  differently  from  other 
faculty.  They  are  not  in  demand  for  hiring  by  public  sector,  because  they  are  too  old  and  opinionated 
and  impractical  by  the  time  they've  taught  school  a  while.  Treating  these  people  differently  should  stop 
now.  They  don't  attend  committee  meetings  or  do  work  Uke  everybody  else.  In  general,  committee 
heads  should  give  [the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs]  reports  on  what  goes  on  in  committee. 

Spell  out  expectations  for  ranking  faculty.  Example:  for  a  service  rating  of  "better  than  satisfactory", 
indicate  how  many  and  which  committees  merit  such  as  rating. 

It  will  be  equitable  if  we  reduce  it  to  an  objective,  numerical,  totally  meaningless  assessment  form. 
Reviews  are  necessarily  subjective.  Inequities  are  minimized  only  by  having  honest  reviewers  of  good 
character  who  are  knowledgeable  in  as  many  subject  areas  as  possible. 

Agree!  Look  at  the  tabulations  showing  some  schools/  divisions  have  no  one  less  than  excellent.  That 
is  due  to  the  bias  of  the  reviewer.   Don't  have  a  solution. 

[Deleted]  does  an  excellent  job.  She  provides  encouragement  and  praise  where  warranted.  She  does 
not  expect  all  faculty  to  fit  the  same  mold.  She  can  teach  other  administrators  much  about  evaluation. 
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(1)  Change  the  law.  Everyone  is  not  the  same.  (2)  I  do  not  believe  reviews  can  be  made  equitable. 
We  are  dealing  with  educated  people  of  a  high  order,  but  placing  under  techniques  as  children.  The 
procedure  itself  is  flawed  and  counterproductive. 

More  time  for  interviews,  more  visiting  of  classes  by  faculty,  no  one  can  "verbalize"  how  they  teach. 

Adopt  guidelines  of  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  for  ALL  faculty  members,  regardless  of  rank  or 
discipline.  Many  faculty  seem  to  be  able  to  do  as  they  please  when  they  please,  for  large  salaries,  while 
others  seem  to  be  expected  to  "tow  the  line"  and  not  say  anything  or  get  paid  much  for  it. 

Clarify  whatever  produces  inequities.   Define  "inequities". 

Some  of  this  might  disappear  if  more  faculty  were  encouraged  and  supported  to  teach  classes  for  other 
schools.  With  the  lack  of  support  for  "truly  effective  teaching"  by  the  Administration,  this  problem  might 
never  be  solved.   Truly  support  effective  teaching,  and  some  of  these  problems  will  be  removed! 

Presently,  most  administrators  don't  have  a  "clue"  as  to  what  their  faculty  do  each  day.  Most  depend 
upon  gossip  (i.  e.,  word  of  mouth  or  a  written  summary  of  all  your  activities).  If  you  don't  have  the 
time  to  keep  track  of  everything,  you're  probably  not  doing  much.  If  the  rating  administrator  is  a 
"faculty"  administrator,  faculty  will  get  good  rating.  If  the  are  "administration"  administrator,  then  faculty 
will  get  a  poor  rating. 

I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done  because  what  is  appreciated  varies  so  much  in  administrators. 

Ensure  objective  and  consistent  standards. 

It  would  be  hard  to  do.  Some  administrators  are  hard  on  their  faculty  and  staff,  while  others  try  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  good  feelings  by  trying  to  be  constructive  in  the  evaluations. 

Don't  know— was  not  aware  that  process  was  not  equitable. 

There  appears  to  be  no  set  standards  or  criteria.  In  many  cases  faculty  have  little  idea  how  they  have 
been  judged.  It  is  more  how  well  you  get  along  with  the  administrator,  satisfy  the  different  quirks  of 
each,  or  at  times,  if  you  parrot  what  the  administrator  wants  to  hear. 

As  long  as  different  personalities  are  involved,  it  will  never  be  equitable. 

Experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to  minimize  bias  in  an  evaluation  system  is  through  training.  So  perhaps 
the  administrators  need  some  management  skills  training.  The  other  need  is  for  an  equitable  evaluation 
tool/  method.  Working  with  the  subordinate  to  develop  a  plan  for  performance  is  at  odds  with 
academic  freedom—  perhaps  that  is  not  a  realistic  expectation. 

As  many  companies  that  I  worked  for,  few  people  think  that  the  performance  review  system  is  fair. 
Develop  more  peer  review  input. 

(1)  Make  certain  all  faculty  are  being  judged  by  the  same  criteria.  (2)  Have  more  administrative 
assessment  of  teaching.  (3)  Have  more  open,  honest  dialogue  among  administrators  of  different  schools 
about  how  faculty  are  being  evaluated.  Will  never  be  able  to  remove  all  subjectivity. 
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Deans  of  different  schools  could  meet  to  discuss  their  policies  and  procedures  and  consider  some 
uniformity. 

It  cannot  because  faculty  are  not  equivalent  across  campus,  and  because  administrators  have  very 
different  agendas  and  perspectives. 

My  initial  thought  was  to  recommend  a  "standard"  hst  of  questions  or  criteria  for  each  dean  in  each 
discipline  to  use.  However,  I  have  to  question  whether  such  a  "standard"  could  be  developed  (i.  e.,  is 
the  criteria  used  to  judge  a  "Business"  faculty  member  performance  the  same  as  to  what  should  be  used 
to  judge  a  "Nursing"  or  "English"  faculty  member  performance?).  I  think  not.  I  think  each  disciphne 
has  to  develop  its  own  set  of  criteria,  and  an  equitable,  across-campus  standard  is  not  a  reaUstic 
possibility. 

Common  standards!!  Historically,  some  deans  and  chairs  have  h>een  advocates,  while  others  have  been 
honest  to  a  fault.  Also,  some  administrators  cannot  handle  disagreement.  [Deleted]  used  one  standard 
for  people  he  hired,  another  for  the  pre- [deleted]  faculty.  Grudges  show  up  in  paychecks.  We  faculty 
tend  to  carry  a  lofty  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  object  when  peer  or  administrative  review  thinks 
otherwise.     Remove  as  much  of  subjectivity  as  possible. 

Deans  need  to  be  "supervised"  more  intensively  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  permitted  less  room  to 
deviate  from  each  other.  I  thought  the  Vice  Chancellor's  earUer  salary  plan  for  merit  increases  which 
involved  distributing  the  pool  of  money  more  equitably  was  worth  adopting. 

My  problem  with  administrative  review  is  that  I  have  "ceilinged  out.  "Because  I  am  a  good  teacher,  all 
the  extra  things  I  do,  do  not  affect  my  rating,  salary,  or  any  equipment  requests  I  make  in  a  positive  way. 
And,  I  could  not  do  these  things  and  I  still  would  be  "above  average.  "Also,  my  Dean's  personal 
agreements  or  disagreements  with  me  affect  her  comments,     (not  her  ratings.  ) 


28.  About  43  percent  of  the  faculty  either  "disagree"  or  "disagree  strongly"  that 

administrative  review  of  faculty  is  perceived  as  a  constructive  process  for 
professional  improvement  and  development.  What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  to  make  the  administrative  review  constructive  for  professional 
improvement  and  development? 

Less  subjective/personal  criticism  and  more  focused  on  performance/outcomes. 

Link  the  reviews  to  salary  instead  of  making  them  a  humiliating  waste  of  time.  Also,  the  reviews  should 
be  done  by  those  familiar  with  performance,  i.   e.,  not  the  deans. 

More  emphasis  on  what  to  change  or  how  to  improve  with  some  tangible  reward  if  the  improvement 
is  made.   Does  not  apply  to  my  academic  unit.   I  cannot  respond  about  others  yet. 

When  deficiencies  in  faculty  performance  are  noted  (e.g.,  "Professor  X  has  not  published  an  article  or 
anything  else  in  15  years.  "),  establish  a  specific  plan  of  action  and  a  task  time  line  for  correcting  the 
deficiency  ("Professor  X  must  prepare  and  sub-  mit  for  pubUcation  one  ju-ticle  this  year.  .  .  "  in  the 
above  example.  ).  Of  course,  a  support  structure  needs  to  be  built  into  such  a  plan  (release  time  for 
writing,  clerical  support  for  writing,  research  assistant,  etc.  ). 
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I  think  [deleted]  does  fairly  well,  considering  the  number  of  faculty  she  must  evaluate.  Herein  is  a 
problem.  We  badly  need  "departments"  on  this  campus,  not  "schools".  The  present  organization  cannot 
help  but  engender  clannishness  and  fragmentation.  We  need  only  one  dean  here.  I  have  no  real  pride 
in,  or  feeling  for,  a  "division"  of  different  disciplines.  Put  me  in  a  realistic,  meaningful  "department", 
with  a  chair-  man  who  shares  my  interests  and  a  budget  to  further  those  interests.  Administrative 
review  would  then  mean  something. 

My  rating  administrator  (director)  puts  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  into  the  process.  I  feel 
in  the  Bacc.     Nursing  Program,  it  is  a  very  constructive  process. 

Again,  all  administrative  reviews  should  be  constructive  processes,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case-especially  at  the  level  of  the  Dean.  I  perceive  support  from  the  program  director  and  feel  that 
the  verbal  comments  are  much,  much  more  supportive  than  the  written,  although  this  written  has  gotten 
better.    It  is  clearly  a  case  of  being  "in  favor"  or  "out  of  favor"— whichever  the  case  might  be. 

Emphasize  the  positive.  What  can  the  administrative  structure  do  to  give  the  faculty  member  the 
freedom  from  stress  to  do  the  things  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  administrative  book  of  professional 
accoimts. 

Allow  more  personal  communication  between  the  faculty  and  the  administration.  Some  administrators 
are  subjective  and  discriminatory.   Reward  the  truly  performing  faculty. 

More  factors  to  be  considered-examine  options. 

Little.  The  dean  in  Humanities  and  Sciences,  for  all  her  good  intentions,  cannot  provide  constructive 
criticism  for  people  in  such  disparate  disciplines.  She  can  warn  or  threaten  the  slackers,  but  most  of 
us  are  extremely  conscientious. 

Setting  goals,  set  up  system/suggestions  for  improvement;  reward  system  for  performance.  Too  often 
the  system  is  linked  to  "punishment"  instead  of  "positive  reinforcement". 

See  above,   (reward  good  teaching) 

Stop  ranking  people  on  any  kind  of  scale.  Stop  asking  for  specific  objectives  such  as  two  papers  at 
professional  meetings,  etc.  Instead,  use  the  review  in  a  way  that  would  help  the  faculty  member  improve 
continuously  from  semester  to  semester.  Remove  fear,  anxiety,  barriers  of  any  kind,  etc.  Treat  each 
faculty  member  with  dignity  and  respect. 

Same  as  above.  (Fire  the  capricious  administrator.) 

Get  better  administrators. 

Suggestions  should  be  made.  These  can  be  followed  or  not  by  faculty-but  instead  of  just  rating  or 
negatively  finding  inadequacies,  faculty  could  be  helped  by  positive  suggestions.  Lab  instructors  should 
be  evaluated  by  the  lecture  instructor  in  charge.  The  overall  administrator  is  too  far  removed  to  be 
effective  for  labs. 

I  think  it  is  constructive. 
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Separate  it  from  the  P  &  T  process,  the  first  year  retention(?)  process,  and  especially  the  salary 
determination.  Maybe  peers  could  state  some  positive  items  and  add  constructive  suggestions.  This 
would  produce  some  problems,  though. 

See  above  (comments  about  [deleted]).  (l)Train  administrators.  Get  rid  of  problem  deans.  (2)  De- 
emphasize  review  when  faculty  are  performing  satisfactorily.  (3)  Do  not  tenure  marginal  faculty— they 
demoralize  the  good  faculty  members,especially  if  "promoted"  to  responsible  administrative  positions. 
There  are  too  many  variables  for  reviews  to  be  accepted  as  constructive.  Even  the  proper  setting  and 
timing,  plus  the  skilled  professionaUsm  of  the  interviewer  (of  which  there  are  few  in  any  organization) 
don't  allay  fear,  resentment,  the  perception  of  unfair  ranking  generating  rivalry  vs.  teamwork,  possible 
feelings  of  inferiority,being  misunderstood,  etc.  Rating  is  regarded  as  a  painful  lottery  with  only  losers; 
the  individual  and  the  organization.  Those  outside  the  average  identify  themselves;  the  best  often  move 
on;  the  worst  move  out,  sometimes  involuntarily.  Meanwhile  mediocrity  plods  on,  with  few  exceptions. 
Raises  don't  appear  to  recognize  ratings,  rank,  or  performance,  and  who  cares  anyway?  It's  an  exercise 
in  futility.  To  be  constructive  the  process  must  be  ongoing,  a  constant  knowledge  of  performance.  This 
becomes  a  matter  of  leadership.  The  review  then  becomes  more  fruitful  and  accepted,  provided  the 
variables  are  in  order. 

The  Administration  needs  more  power  in  each  school  to  hire  faculty—reduce  class  size,  increase  salaries, 
and  buy  equipment.  Faculty  teach  too  many  students-too  many  different  classes,  and  (faculty)  have  too 
little  time  for  travel  and  academic  study  outside  of  USCS. 

Disengage  administrative  review  from  salary  raises! 

Assess  what  students  learn  (their  enjoyment  from  begiiming  to  end  of  semester).  Observe  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom.  It  seems  evaluators  now  are  students;  administrators  depend  a  great  deal  on  students' 
reading,  understanding,  and  completing  a  form. 

Require  goals  for  "next  year"  from  faculty;  review  progress  toward  goals. 

Give  us  the  support  we  need  to  teach  effectively!  Ask  those  in  the  trenches  teaching  what  they  feel  they 
need  to  become  more  effective  as  teachers.  Have  a  committee  review  these  suggestions,  and  then 
support  these  with  resources  and  time!  Ideas  to  try:  (1)  team  teaching;  (2)  teaching  across  disciplines; 
(3)  more  innovative  courses/programs,  like  the  honors  program!;  (4)  school  within  a  school  concept!; 
(5)  mini  grants  to  improve  teaching  offered  by  the  Administration. 

"You  are  average,  but  we  don't  know  why,  nor  do  we  know  how  to  make  you  better." 

It's  a  time  consimiing,  anxious  process  with  little  significance  (e.g.,  a  3  percent  raise  versus  a  3.5  percent 
raise). 

Put  emphasis  more  on  quality  that  relates  to  academic  matters,  e.g.,  publications.  Require  a  lighter 
course  load  for  those  who  are  willing  to  research. 

Probably  some  specific  items  would  be  Usted  that  would  be  used  to  measure  the  faculty  across  campus 
with. 
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Not  place  as  much  emphasis  on  evaluations— they  should  only  be  used  to  help  the  faculty  persons 
themselves.  Although  many  students  make  comments,  e.g.,  sexual  harassment,  derogatory  comments, 
etc.,  on  the  back  of  the  sheets,  which  I  think  the  Administration  should  be  aware  of.  Also,  many 
tenured  faculty  are  getting  away  with  "murder"! 

Same  as  above  (don't  know-was  not  aware  that  process  was  not  equitable). 

First  of  all,  the  administrator  needs  to  know  what  the  faculty  person  is  doing.  In  all  my  years  of 
teaching  at  USCS,  I  have  never  had  an  administrator  come  in  and  observe  one  of  my  classes,  much  less 
ask  how  the  lesson  fit  into  the  general  topic  or  unit.  Secondly,  administrators  may  not  even  know  my 
professional  interests,  much  less  provide  anything  constructive.  Many  administrators  are  totally  inept 
in  faculty  review. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  43  percent. 

The  reviewer  should  be  an  individual  who  works  closely  with  the  reviewed  (not  a  dean  of  a  large  school), 
whose  work  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is  quite  removed  from  the  faculty  of  that  school.  Also,  the  reviewer 
should  meet  regularly  (once  every  2  months  or  so)  with  those  they  review,  not  once  a  year  at  review 
time.  (In  the  Library  the  dean  meets  once  a  month  with  faculty  he  reviews,  but  this  is  not  true  for  all 
schools  on  campus.  ) 

See  the  comments  above  (administrative  management  training).  The  faculty  needs  to  have  some 
confidence  in  their  supervisor's  ability  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  and  to  imderstand  that  the  outcome 
will  be  better  student  service  delivery-not  a  witch  hunt  to  be  able  to  deny  some  promotion  or  tenure 
or  give  some  better  raises  than  others.  Again-maybe  that  is  not  possible.  It  certainly  goes  contrary 
to  practice  and  tradition  in  higher  education. 

Since  this  is  the  first  semester  I  have  taught  here  as  an  adjunct  instructor,  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  comment 
on  many  of  the  questions  asked.  As  a  suggestion  for  the  future,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  special 
orientations  for  all  adjuncts  so  they  are  aware  of  all  these  services.  In  addition,  each  school  should 
make  sure  that  their  adjuncts  meet  all  other  faculty/staff  in  the  school. 

Encoiu-age  administrators  to  concentrate  on  faculty  members'  positive  points. 

I  don't  have  suggestions,  for  I  do  perceive  the  process  as  constructive.  I  always  find  it  reassuring  and 
fair. 

I  believe  faculty  members  must  make  a  commitment  to  making  the  administrative  review  of  faculty  a 
constructive  process. 

Personally,  I  feel  administrators  across  campus  are  not  geared  towards  using  conference  attending  and 
possibilities  in  publishing  as  means  of  a  faculty  member  improving  or  developing  professionally. 
Evaluations  seem  to  involve  just,  "What  have  you  done  this  past  year?"Professional  improvement  and 
development  should  entail  intellectual  growth,  understanding  of  what  is  changing  and  happening  in  one's 
field.  Administrators  at  USCS  look  more  at  what  has  the  faculty  member  done  to  make  me  and  USCS 
look  good  (community  service,  committee  work),  rather  than  what  might  make  the  faculty  member  a 
better  academician. 
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Reviews  should  be  conducted  by  the  individuals  with  the  most  knowledge  of  the  discipline  (division 
chairs,  etc.).  Reviews  should  not  be  conducted  by  deans  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  discipline  or 
perhaps  little  sympathy. 

In  the  administrative  review,  if  the  faculty  member's  dean  identifies  an  area  that  the  faculty  member 
needs  to  improve  on,  the  dean  should  make  specific/concrete  recommendations  as  to  what  this  faculty 
member  needs  to  do  to  "measure  up". 

Some  of  the  administrators  are  too  far  removed  from  their  faculty  members,  and  don't  know  what  they 
do.     Administrators  should  attend  program  meetings. 

Make  teaching  improvement  a  key  element  in  the  aimual  review  of  faculty.  To  a  lesser  extent,  make 
professional  improvement  and  development  an  important  element  in  the  annual  review  of  faculty. 

Select  administrators  who  have  more  skill  in  working  with  faculty  in  a  way  that  faculty  perceive  as 

constructive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  Dean's  problem,  it  is  Wilde  or  Sansbuiys  problem.   There  is  no  link 

between  admin  review  and  the  USCS  productive  scholar-  ship  development  fund.  The  Deans  have  no 

money  to  give  us;  we  know  it,  they  know  it.    If  you  want  it  to  be  effective,  give  them  some  money  to 

support  your  goals  for  the  following  year,  and  evaluate  all  of  us  on  whether  we  achieve  those  goals. 


Please  make  and  additional  comments  you  would  like  on  the  back  of  this  page. 
Comments  may  be  quoted  in  the  Self-Study,  but  are  and  will  remain,  confidential. 

Thank  you  for  your  help.  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  to  the 
Office  of  the  vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  Administration  Building,  by 
Friday.  Mav  4.  1990. 


Don't  give  things  like  this  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  a  semester.  Anything  that  takes  away  from  grading 
now  is  a  high  stress,  negative  item. 

"Special  categories"  of  Education  and  Development  for  unprepared  faculty  should  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
school.  This  is  a  waste  of  money.  It's  not  fair  to  others  who  did  it  the  hard  way.  It's  very  bad  for 
morale. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  concerns  to  be  voiced. 

"An  instrument"  alone  is  not  adequate  to  "measure  teaching".  A  combination  of  evaluation  techniques 
should  be  employed. 

I  taught  two  classes  at  USCS  this  semester.  For  one  of  these  classes,  there  were  absolutely  no  available 
resources.  I  used  the  visual  and  media  resources  provided  me  by  Greenville  Tech,  which  were  barely 
adequate,  but  certainly  better  than  nothing.  For  the  second  class  materials  were  ordered  prior  to  the 
second  week  of  classes,  however,  these  resources  did  not  arrive  until  the  week  prior  to  finals— too 
late— so  I  used  my  own  "wallet"  as  resource  material,  and  being  only  a  part-time  instructor,  this  hurt. 
But  the  students  needed  the  material,  and  it  was  important  for  them  to  have  these  resources. 
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On  questions  of  lab  space  and  equipment,  what  finally  exists  in  terms  of  journalism  lab  space /writing 
labs/  A-V  equipment  in  the  new  building  would  have  a  bearing  on  "agree/disagree"  concerning  lab 
space/equipment  questions. 
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Higher  Education  Research  Institute  Questionnaire 


1989  Faculty  Survey 

Higher  Education  Research  Institule.  UCLA 


DIRECTIONS 
Your  responses  will  be  read  by  an  optical  marh 
reader.  Your  observance  ot  these  lew  direC' 
tions  will  be  most  appreciated. 

•  Use  only  a  black  lead  pencil  (No   2  is  ideal) 


■  Ma 


•  erase  Cleanly  any  answer  you  wish  to  change 

•  Make  no  stray  markings  ot  any  kind 
EXAMPLE:  Will  marks  made  with  a  ball-point 

or  felt-tip  pen  be  properly  read? 

OYes  SNo 


O  Administration 

O  Teaching 

O  Research 

O  Services  to  clients  and  pajients 

O  Other 

2.  Are  you  considered  a  full-time  employee  of 
your  institution  for  at  least  nine  months  of 
the  current  academic  year?   (Mark  onel 

O  Yes  C  Mo 

3.  What  Is  your  present  academic  rank? 

O  Associate  Professor 
C  Assistant  Professor 
O  Lecturer 


4.  What  IS  your  administrative  title? 
O  Mot  acpiicable 

O  Director,  coordinator   or  aaministrator  of 
an  institute,  center,  tap  or  specially- 
funded  program 

O  Department  Chair 

COean 

C  Associate  cr  Assistant  Dean 

O  Vice-President,  Provost,  Vice-Chanceilor 

C  President,  Chancellor 

C  Other 

5.  Your  sex: 

OMale         O  Female 

6,  Your  marital  status: 

C  Married  (currently) 
O  Separated 
C  Single  (never  married) 
O  Single  (with  partner) 
O  Single  (divorced) 
(3  Single  (Widowed) 

7,  If  you  were  to  begin  your  career  again,  woul 
you  still  want  to  be  a  college  professor? 

O  Delinilely  yes 
O  Probably  yes 
ONot  sure 
O  Probably  no 
O  Deliniiely  no 


3    Racial/Ethnic  group;    (Mark  all  ihai  apply 
C  White/ Caucasian 
O  Black/  Negro/  Alro-American 
,3  American  Indian 
C  Asian-American 
O  Mexican-American,  Chicano 


OVery  heavily  in  research 
O  Ih  both,  but  leaning  toward  research 
O  In  both,  but  leaning  toward  teaching 
O^ary  heavily  in  teaching 

10.  Which  of  these  statements  applies  to  your 


r  scholarly  endeavors? 


pie 


Bachelor  s(B  A,  B  S  .  el 
Master  s  iM  A.,  M  S  ,  et! 

LL  3  .  J.D      

M.D,  DOS,  lor  equivale 


Other  first  professional  degree 
beyond  B.A  (e.g.,  D  D.,  D  VM.>, ,  O 

Ed  D C 

Ph  D   O 

Other  degree  O 

None O 


1  2,  During  the  past  two  years,  have 
engaged  in  any  of  the  following 
activities?   (Mark  one  for  each  itei 


O. 

O. 

O. 
O. 
O. 

O. 

Worked  with  students  on  a 
research  project , , . ,  O , 

Attended  a  racial/cultural 
awareness  wci  kshop O  < 

Participated  in  a  laculty  seminar  to 
iniegrate  women  s  and  minorities 
perspectives  in  regular  cpurses  . . .  O. 


Taught  an  honors  course  

Taught  an  interdisciplinary  course  . 
Taught  a  general  education  course 
Taught  a  developmental/remedial 

course 

Taught  an  ethnic  studies  ccurse  . , 
Taught  a  women  s  studies  course  , 
Team-taught  a  course  


Held  a  faculty  : 
council  office 


Used  intra-  or  extramural 

funds  for  research O  . 

Served  as  a  paid  consultant O  - 


mark  the  most  appropriate  code  from  the      ■ 
fields  listed  on  the  back  of  the  accompanying  ^ 
letter,    (Please  see  example  on  back  ot 
accompanying  letter)  ■ 


CD  CD 
XCZ) 
CD® 
CD  CD 
(BCD 

2® 
SCD 


(SO 
CD  CD 
CSCS 
CSCB 
(S® 
CD® 
®  CB 
CS® 
'X® 
X® 


14    In  the  set  of  ovals  to 
the  right,  please  mark 
the  dollar  value  of 
your  base  institutional 
salary,  rounded  to 
the  neatest  SI, 000 
(Note:    Amounts  above 
599,000  should  be 
marked  •■99"), 


1  5,  In  the  four  sets  of  circles  belov 
mark  the  last  two  digits  of  the 
each  of  the  following: 


S)® 
®® 
®® 
®  ® 
®® 
®® 
®  ® 
®® 

®  ® 


X® 
®  ® 
®  ® 

®  ® 
X  ® 
®  ® 
®  ® 

®  ® 


®  ® 

®® 
®® 
®  ® 
®® 
®® 

®  ® 

®® 

®  ® 
®  ® 


r  of 


®  ® 

®  ® 

®® 

O     Not 

®® 

®® 

Tenured 

X® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

X  ® 

®® 

®® 

®® 

®  ® 

®® 

®® 

®® 
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NOTE.    If  vou 
questio 


the  present  term,  how  many  hours  per  week  ( 
3  do  you  actually  spend  in  connection  with  yoi 
[  position  on  each  of  the  following  activities? 

ne  for  each  actiyity)  \  Hours  Pei 


icncng  iincluam 
i  ana  graaing)  - 


o;o  c:c  o;c  olo  oi 

i     i     i     !  .  ! 

0;C  0:0  O  C  0,0  O, 
0;C  0:C  O.C  O  O  o| 
0!C  0,C  0,0  0.0  Ol 
CDC  00 GC  O'C 01 
C:COCOOO:CO' 
O  C  O  C  O  C  C  C  O: 


I  of  the  following  ( 


J  you  teaching  this 


Other  BA  or  3S  unaergraduale  creoit  cc 
Non-8A  credit  courses  idaveioDmenial 


S)  CD  O  0  S)  © 
.OCDOCSKS© 


.OCDCDOiCi)© 
.OOJOCD®  CD 


18.  How 

C   far  Let! 
O   bberai 
C    MoCeraie 
O   Conservative 
O   Par  Rigni 

19.  Indicate  the  Importance 
of  each  of  the  following: 

(Mark  one  for  each  itemi 


Id  you  characterize  your  political  \ 


Education  Goats  for  Undergraduate  Students: 
DeveioD  aoiliiv  to  ininK  cieariv 


Preoare 


Enhance 
Enhance 


-.0  in.n«  cieariv CD®^(S)i 

I  ; 

and  adiliiv  10  unaertake  seif- 

i.ny  CDtDsE®! 

rs  tor  emDiovmeni  alter  college (SCDjS)®^ 

:s  lor  graduate  or  advanced  education CD  3D<S  <S)I 

cnaracter CDOO  Ol 

tents  emotional  deveioomeni  CD(D^<53| 

IS  lor  laiMv  living ®.©|C2  C5) 

jn  ...  CD.CDlCS)® 
ICDicSiCi)'® 


:  works  of  Westarr 


ng CD  .CD 


Personal/ Professional  Goals: 

El^gage  m  ouis.Oe  acl.v.i.os   


CDffl^O 

,110s  CDCDKDCiD 

Provide  services  to  tne  community ,CD  CDp  (H> 

Partic.oaia  .n  comm.iiee  or  other  adm.nislraliva  worli  ....  ,<S  CSjCD  S) 

Be  a  good  collaagua  CDCB,©® 

8a  a  good  leacntr CDCDlCD® 


For  questions  20-24,  pit 


20.  How  many  anicles  have  you 
published  m  academic  or 
professional  lOurnals? 

2 1 .  How  many  chapters  have  you 
published  in  edited  volumes?    ... 

22  How  many  books,  manuals,  or 
monographs  have  you  wnnen  or 
edited,  alone  or  in  collaboration?  . 

23.  How  many  of  your  professional 
writings  have  been  published  or 
accepted  for  publication  in  tha 
last  two  years? 


o  op  op  o 
000000 


.0:000000 


24    About  how  many  days  during  the 
past  11988-89)  academic  year 
were  you  away  from  campus  for 

professional  meetings,  speeches, 
consulting)? 


I 
.  OO'OOOOO! 


25.  What  IS  the  highest  level  of  educatic 
by  your  spouse/  partner  and  your  pa 
{Mark  one  in  each  column) 


nts? 


3tri  gr; 


CD.ol 
CDOi 


: .CSC 

Some  tiign  school  .CSC 

Comoleted  Mign  scnool CD  C 

Some  college CSICD  <5) 

Graduated  irom  college CSO  ®! 

ATienoeo  graduate  or  orofessionai  scnool ©fe)  <S)i 

Attained  advanced  degree CDICD  <H>I 

Does  not  aooiv  iNo  soouse  or  partner) CSI  1 


nark  either  Yes  or  No 


.0  ...O 
.0...0 

.0  ,..o 
.0  ...o 


lU.S  citizen? 

ever  interrupted  your  professional  c 


.0  ..o 

.0...0 

.o,..o 


Do  vou  D'an  on  woriiing  bevond  age  70?    

During  the  Last  Two  Years.  Have  You: 


.0...0 

.O     .O 


le  lirm  |0b  olfer'    

uiiv  develoonieni  progi 


Connosrea  leaving 


o    ,o 

o  ...o 

o  ...o 

o  ..o 

loo? O  ,..0 
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27.  Indicate  how  important  you  believe 
each  pnontv  listed  below  is 
at  your  college  or  uniyersity. 


To  conduct  t 
To  raise  mor 
To  aeveloD  l< 


SS'iE© 

,  s.uoents StTXEoJ 

,^n ®(i>CDCD 

©CDSDCD 

,  faculty OdXEQ 


CSSXDCD 
®  CncECD 


To  develop  among  students 


3  Dositive  unoergraduatc 


28    Please  indicate  the  extent  to  w 
each  of  the  following  has  been 
a  source  of  stress  for  you 
during  the  last  two  years. 

(Mark  one  for  each  item! 

Managing  nousenoia  resoonsiDilnies 


Care  of  elderly  p 
My  phys.cal  hea 
Review/  promoiK 


Faculty  mcei 
Colleagues  . 


ishing  demands  . 


(BdXIXDI 
©CD.  CD  CD 


SCeCTCD 

I  prestige SCDCSCD 


CSCDCTO 
®  CE  CS  CT! 
SCBCE  CD 
iSSCDCD 
CDS)  CD  CD 
CD  CD-CD  CD: 


CD  CD:  CD  CD 
OCDCECD 


(BCE® 
<SCBCS> 
CDCDCS): 
CDCDCE) 
CSCSCS): 

CDC2C5); 
CDCSCS): 
CBCDCS)! 
CDCECSJi 
CDCDCSli 
CDCDCH) 
(BCD®: 
CD  CD®: 

.  CDCD®i 
CD  CD®: 
CD®® 

.  CD  CD.® 
®®®i 


29.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
following  aspects  of  your  job? 


>  Ihours.  location 


30.  Below  are  some  statements  about  your 
current  college.   Indicate  the  extent 
to  which  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  of  the  following: 

(Mark  one  for  each  item) 


groups  and  c 


ors  consider  lacuitv  c 


®;cs  (E)  ®  ol 
cd:cd  o  cB  cdI 
®:cD  <S).fB  cdI 
®:cD®®Oi 
®  ©  (S),®  ol 
®:®®®ol 

CD  ®  (M)  ®  O! 
,  CDCD®.®Oi 

.  (3:®®i®0| 

.  ®®(E)®0! 
.  ®<D®®OJ 
,  CD®®®o! 
.  CD®®®01 
®<D®®Ol 


xilies 

tias  suitered  from 
ike  tnev  do  not 

ed  to  me  welfare 

©CDlCDcd 

!  ■  1 

®CDiCD:a3| 

I     '     I 
SOICDCDI 

'     '     ' 
®  (D.CS.CDI 

!      I 

®®:CD.®| 

®CD,CD®1 


ulty  nere  are  strongiv  interested  in  tne  i 

cadetTiic  oroblems  ol  undergraduates  ®  CD. CD  Oj 

.,.  ,.  ,  ,n,  n,  camous  racial  cdntl.a  nere ®  ®:CD  O! 


(DCDCTODl 

,  ®CDiCDCDl 

(DCDiCD® 

.  S>  CDjCD  CD 

i  I 

. ,®  CD,(D  CD 

. ,®  ®icD  (D 


®<Di23<D 

®®i(B(D| 

i  I 

®®,CD(D! 

I         i 
.  (D  {D.CD  CDI 

:       I       ! 

.  ®®.(DCDi 
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31.   Indicaio  how  well  ssch  of  \ 
toliowing  describes  your 
college  or  untversiiv. 

iMark  one  (or  eacn  item) 


ot,e,u,a,oH.cen„u„ ®®® 

There  ,s  a  ,-ea,  oea.  o.  cor.o.^n.  among  me  s.uoen.s  ...     O  S  ® 

Mosi  01  me  sii.cenis  ore  .er,  or.gn'     OCD® 

The  aam.nisirauori  .5  ooen  aoou.  .Is  ooi.c.es OS®, 

There  <i  keen  comoeciuon  among  rTiosi  ot  ihe  „  „  ^ 

Sludems  lor  n.gn  grades CD  CS  ®i 

Course  »or»  ,s  oel.n„eiv  more  ,heore..cai  rhan  oracical CD  <2  ®; 

Facullv  are  rewaroeo  lor  meir  aovis.ng  skills   ©  CD  ®l 

Sluoenis  nave  i.iile  coniaci  win  eacn  other  ouis.ae  ol  class     .  CDCD  ®1 

The  facunv  are  ivoicallv  at  odds  witn  the  campus  i 

adm.n.stration O'S)  ®l 

intercollegiate  sooris  are  overemohasized  C25  CD  ©' 

Th.  Classes  are  usually  .nformal CD  CD  ® : 

Faculty  ne,e  resoect  eacn  other  CD®® 

Mosi  stuoenis  are  ireaied  like    numoers  in  a  Oook  ' CD  ®  ®: 

Social  ac.mt.es  are  overemonas.ied ,®®®' 

T.here  .s  ...tie  or  no  contact  natween  stuOenis  ano  lacui.y ®.®  ®i 

The  student  ocdv  .s  aoainet.c  and  has  ...lie    school  soir.t ;  . . . .   ®  ®  ® 

Students  here  oo  not  usually  social. le  w.in  one  another ®  ®  ®: 

Faculty  are  rewarded  for  oe.ng  good  teachers ®  ®  ®  1 

S.uoen,  serv.ces  are  »»eii  suoooned  on  ih.s  camous   ®  ®  ®i 

32.  In  howv  many  of  the  undergraduate  courses  that  vou  teach, 
do  you  require  each  of  the  foHoyving? 


I  Ma 


I  lor 


evaluation  Methods: 


Student  e 


.-oased  grading  . 


SC3)CS  ® 
®  (S)  ®  ® 

®®:®® 
CS  ®!®  ® 

®C5)®C5>: 
®  O®  CS 
®  <S).®  ®: 
®  ®i®  ® 
®®,®®; 
®®®® 

®  ®  ®   ®! 

®  ®i®  ®; 


Instructional  Techniques/ Methods: 


®  CBi®  ®l 
®  ®i®  ® 
®  CB'®  CS)I 
®®l®  ®l 
.  ®®!®®l 
®  (B):®  ®i 
S,®:®  ®. 
®  ®,®  ®: 
®CS).®®I 
®  O®®, 
®  C3II®  ®l 
®  Cm)®  (JDi 
®  (SD  ®  ®i 
®  (S):®  ®; 


33.   Please  indicate  your  agreement  vyith 
each  of  the  foHoyving  statements. 


Grading  in  c 
Weaimy  oec 


I"  l/i  i/ 

,  ®  ®;®'®| 

®  ®|®  ®! 

®  ®  ®  ®i 

.  ®®:®®l 

.  ®®!®® 


amcus ®®!®®1 


ng  power   

no  longer  a  problem  in 


®.®,®;<D 

\(SfD\CD<D 


®  ®;®®i 
®®®®l 


34.  Indicate  the  importance  to  you 

personally  of  each  of  the  following; 


Becoming  an  autr 


/     illilll 

®®i®®i 

®  ®:®  ®; 

®®:®®l 
®®1®®: 

,  ®®®®! 
.  ®  ®  ®  ®1 
.  ®®®®' 


eo  in  prograrr 


®  ®  ®  ®: 

ipnyof  life  ®®®®; 

„and.ng    ®  ®|®  ®l 

10 ®  ®  ®  ® 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS.  II  >ou  t«c«i»til  additional  qutslions.  mark  ansvyeis  below 
35.®®®®®       39.®®S3®cri       42.®®®®CD 
36.®®®®®       40.®®©®CD       43,®®®®® 
37.®®®®®       41,®®®®®       44.®Cl)®®® 
38.®®®®® 


I 

I 

4  — 


Please  return  your  completed  questionnaire 

in  the  postage-paid  envelope  to; 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute 

2905  West  Service  Hoad.  Eagan,  MN  55121 

■  ■  ■  ■ 


THANK 
YOU! 

I 
1  I 

is.ar.  578   54321 
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B.   Higher  Education  Research  Institute  Questionnaire  Results 


All  Respondents 


Number  of  Respondents 


All  Groups 
151 


Age  as  of  December  31,  1989 

less  than  30 1.4 

30-34 7.0 

35-39 13.3 

40-44 25.2 

45-49 25.9 

50-54 15.4 

55-59 9.1 

60-64 1.4 

65-69 0.7 

70  or  more    0.7 

Academic  Rank 

professor 25.3 

associate  professor 24.7 

assistant  professor    14.0 

lecturer 7.3 

instructor 24.0 

other 4.7 

Administrative  Title 

not  applicable    77.3 

director  or  coordinator 8.0 

department  chair   2.0 

dean   3.3 

associate  or  assistant  dean    1.3 

vice-pres,  provst,  vice-chan 1.3 

pres.,chanc 0.7 

other 6.0 

Principal  Activity 

administration   13.5 

teaching 84.5 

research 0.7 

services  to  clients  and  patients    0.7 

other 0.7 


Full-time 
Faculty 

101 


2.0 

5.1 

15.3 

23.5 

30.6 

12.2 

8.2 

2.0 

1.0 

0.0 


33.7 
29.7 
17.8 

5.9 
11.9 

1.0 


84.0 
8.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.0 


6.9 
93.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Academic 
Administ. 


18 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

22.2 

22.2 

33.3 

22.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


29.4 

41.2 

5.9 

0.0 

23.5 

0.0 


5.6 
27.8 
11.1 
27.8 

5.6 
11.1 

5.6 

5.6 


100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Part-time 
Faculty 

43 


0.0 

10.3 

10.3 

28.2 

17.9 

20.5 

10.3 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 


9.5 

7.1 

4.8 

11.9 

52.4 
14.3 


69.8 
7.0 
2.3 
9.3 
2.3 
2.3 
0.0 
7.0 


23.8 

73.8 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 
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Racial  Background 

White/Caucasion 95.3 

Black/Negro/Afro.  American 4.0 

American  Indian    2.0 

Asian-american    0.7 

Mexican-American/Chicano 0.0 

Puerto  Rican-American    0.0 

Other    0.0 

Highest  Degree  Earned 

bachelors  (BA,  BS,  etc)    4.0 

masters  (MA,  MS,  etc 42.7 

LL.B.  J.D 0.0 

MD,  DDS  (or  equivalent) 0.0 

other  first  professional 0.0 

EdD    6.0 

PhD    46.7 

other  degree    0.0 

none   0.7 

Field  of  Highest  Degree^ 

agriculture  or  forestry 0.0 

biological  sciences    6.8 

business 8.8 

education 20.3 

engineering    0.0 

English    4.7 

health  related    12.2 

history  or  poUtical  science    10.1 

humanities 5.4 

fme  arts 4.7 

mathematics  or  statistics 10.1 

physical  sciences 6.8 

social  sciences   6.8 

other  technical 1.4 

other  non-technical    2.0 

Year  Highest  Degree  Earned 

1951  or  earlier 2.1 

1952-56   0.0 

1957-1961    3.5 

1962-1966    5.6 

1967-1971    9.7 

1972-1976    31.2 

1977-1981    28.5 

1982-1986    12.5 

1987-1989    6.9 
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96.0 

100.0 

95.3 

4.0 

0.0 

2.3 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

7.0 

35.0 

33.3 

55.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

22.2 

9.3 

57.0 

44.4 

25.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

11.9 

11.0 

11.8 

4.8 

15.0 

41.2 

31.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

2.4 

15.0 

11.8 

7.1 

9.0 

11.8 

11.9 

7.0 

5.9 

2.4 

4.0 

0.0 

7.1 

9.0 

5.9 

14.3 

7.0 

11.8 

7.1 

9.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

5.6 

4.9 

6.2 

0.0 

4.9 

8.2 

11.1 

12.2 

35.1 

44.4 

24.4 

25.8 

33.3 

31.7 

14.4 

0.0 

9.8 

6.2 

5.6 

9.8 

Degree  Currently  Working  Toward 

bachelor's  (BA.,  B.S.,  etc.) 0.0 

master's  (MA.,  M.S.,  etc.)    5.1 

LL.B.,  J.D 0.0 

M.D.,  D.D.S.  (or  equivalent)    0.0 

other  first  professional 0.0 

Ed.D 5.1 

Ph.D 25.4 

other  degree    3.4 

none    61.0 

Department  of  Current  Faculty 
Appointment^ 

agriculture  or  forestry 0.0 

biological  sciences    6.4 

business 10.0 

education 11.4 

engineering    0.0 

English    7.9 

health  related 13.6 

history  or  political  science    8.6 

humanities 5.0 

fine  arts 5.0 

mathematics  or  statistics 10.7 

physical  sciences 5.7 

social  sciences   8.6 

other  technical 3.6 

other  non-technical    3.6 

Year  Appointed  to  Current 
Position 

1951  or  earlier 3.4 

1952-1956    0.0 

1957-1%1    0.0 

1962-1966    0.7 

1967-1971    9.0 

1972-1976    13.8 

1977-1981    20.0 

1982-1986    25.5 

1987-1989    27.6 

Tenured? 

yes      51.0 

no       49.0 


Api 

oendix  C 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

20.0 

27.5 

0.0 

20.0 

5.0 

0.0 

0.0 

62.5 

100.0 

53.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

12.8 

12.6 

20.0 

2.6 

10.5 

26.7 

10.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.4 

0.0 

10.3 

15.8 

20.0 

10.3 

7.4 

6.7 

10.3 

6.3 

6.7 

2.6 

4.2 

0.0 

7.7 

9.5 

6.7 

15.4 

6.3 

6.7 

5.1 

10.5 

0.0 

5.1 

3.2 

0.0 

5.1 

2.1 

6.7 

2.6 

2.0 

0.0 

7.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.1 

16.7 

5.0 

18.2 

16.7 

2.5 

21.2 

27.8 

17.5 

29.3 

22.2 

17.5 

18.2 

16.7 

50.0 

62.4 

66.7 

25.6 

37.6 

333 

74.4 
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Years  Received  Tenure 

1951  or  earlier 1.5 

1952-1956    0.0 

1957-1%1    0.0 

1962-1966    0.0 

1967-1971    3.0 

1972-1976    10.6 

1977-1981    33.3 

1982-1986    34.8 

1987-1989    16.7 

Primary  Interest 

very  heavily  in  teaching 51.7 

leaning  toward  teaching    37.6 

leaning  toward  research   9.4 

very  heavily  in  research    1.3 

Marital  Status 

married  (currently) 77.0 

separated 1.4 

single  (never  married)    9.5 

single  (with  partner) 1.4 

single  (divorced)    8.1 

single  (widowed)    2.7 

Spouse's  or  Partner's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    0.0 

some  high  school 0.0 

completed  high  school    2.8 

some  college    12.7 

graduate  from  college 20.4 

attended  grad/prof  school    9.9 

attained  advanced  degree 42.3 

does  not  apply 12.0 

Father's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    18.0 

some  high  school 10.1 

completed  high  school   273 

some  college   16.5 

graduated  from  college 12.9 

attended  grad/prof  school    5.8 

attained  advanced  degree 9.4 


1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

34.5 

36.4 

28.6 

31.0 

54.5 

57.1 

17.2 

9.1 

14.3 

50.5 

52.9 

54.8 

38.6 

35.3 

33.3 

9.9 

11.8 

9.5 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

74.7 

88.2 

78.6 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

11.1 

5.9 

7.1 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.1 

0.0 

7.1 

2.0 

5.9 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

2.4 

14.0 

16.7 

9.5 

19.4 

16.7 

26.2 

7.5 

16.7 

143 

40.9 

44.4 

40.5 

15.1 

5.6 

7.1 

20.9 

17.6 

14.3 

9.9 

23.5 

11.9 

30.8 

23.5 

19.0 

12.1 

17.6 

26.2 

13.2 

5.9 

11.9 

3.3 

5.9 

11.9 

9.9 

5.9 

4.8 
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18.7 

17.6                77.3 

8.8 

11.8                17.1 

37.4 

29.4                22.0 

15.4 

17.6                14.6 

14.3 

17.6                 26.8 

3.3 

0.0                  7.3 

2.2 

5.9                  4.9 

0.0 

0.0 

43.3 

7.5 

0.0 

6.7 

25.8 

23.5 

16.7 

37.6 

23.5 

6.7 

21.5 

29.4 

13.3 

15 

11.8 

10.0 

0.0 

5.9 

3.3 

0.0 

5.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mother's  Education 

8th  grade  or  less    14.5 

some  high  school 11.6 

completed  high  school    31.9 

some  college    15.9 

graduated  from  college 18.1 

attended  grad/prof  school    4.3 

attained  advanced  degree 3.6 

Base  Institutional  Salary 
in  Thousands 

less  than  20 10.1 

20-29 7.0 

30-39 24.0 

40-49 31.0 

50-59 18.6 

60-69 7.8 

70-79 0.8 

80-89 0.8 

90-98 0.0 

99  or  more    0.0 

General  Activities 

held  academic  admin  position 35.6  34.3  88.9  34.9 

award  for  outstanding 

teaching 34.2 

spouse  or  partner  an  academic 32.8 

commute  a  long  distance 

to  work 18.4 

research  writing  on  women/ 

gender 19.6 

research  writing  on  race/ 

ethncty    17.6 

have  dependent  children 64.9 

am  a  U.S.  citizen 97.3 

interrupted  career  for  health/ 

family   21.6  133  22.2  39.5 

considered  career  in  academic 

admin 41.2  38.8  94.4  41.9 

plan  working  beyond  age  70 45.2  43.7  44.4  46.5 

General  Activities  in  the 
Last  Two  Years 

had  one  or  more  job 

offers 40.5  32.7  333  58.1 

part  in  fac  development 

program    67.8 

developed  a  new  course 61.1 

considerered  early  retirement 25.5 
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38.4 

38.9 

25.6 

28.2 

37.5 

46.2 

19.4 

16.7 

16.3 

253 

5.9 

9.5 

22.2 

17.6 

7.1 

58.2 

61.1 

76.7 

97.0 

94.1 

97.7 

78.8 

833 

41.9 

69.7 

61.1 

46.5 

253 

33.3 

25.6 

18.0 

31.2 

13.2 

59.3 

25.0 

45.0 

18.4 

6.2 

16.2 

8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

30.2 

25.0 

23.7 

45.7 

38.9 

25.0 

28.9 

68.7 

24.3 

21.6 

35.3 

13.2 

34.4 

23.5 

7.9 

26.4 

12.5 

2.7 

43.7 

50.0 

25.6 
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considered  leaving  academe   41.2  38.4  55.6  50.0 

Teaching  Activities  in  the 
Last  Two  Years 

taught  honors  course    7.0  3.5  6.2  15.8 

taught  interdisciplinary 

course 17.4 

taught  general  ed.  course   53.7 

taught  develop/remed.  course 17.8 

taught  ethnic  studies  course    5.5 

taught  women's  studies  course    5.5 

team-taught  a  course   27.1 

worked  w/students  on  research 

projects 39.4 

attd  racial/cultural  workshop    29.5 

attd  women's/minor,  workshop 19.1 

held  faculty  sen/counc  ofc 26.3 

used  funds  for  research    18.8 

served  as  a  paid  consultant 39.3 

Research  Working  Environment 

work  essentially  alone 72.9  74.2  73.3  73.0 

work  with  one  or  two 

colleagues   17.1  18.6  133  13.5 

member  of  larger  group 10.0  7.2  13.3  13.5 

Hours  Per  Week  Spent  On: 
Scheduled  Teaching 

none   4.3 

1-4      15.1 

5-8      22.3 

9-12    38.8 

13-16 16.5 

17-20 2.2 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.7 

45  or  more    0.0 

Preparing  for  Teaching 

none   2.9 

1-4      15.9 

5-8      22.5 

9-12    24.6 

13-16 14.5 

17-20 13.8 

21-34 5.1 

35-44 0.7 

45  or  more    0.0 
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0.0 

11.8 

2.5 

3.2 

64.7 

45.0 

14.9 

23.5 

42.5 

53.2 

0.0 

10.0 

24.5 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

125 

2.6 

8.5 

315 

30.8 

19.1 

375 

33.3 

26.6 

6.2 

23.1 

20.2 

0.0 

2.6 

17.0 

6.2 

7.7 

7.4 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Advising/Counseling  of  Students 

none    9.0 

1-4      62.4 

5-8      19.5 

9-12     6.0 

13-16 2.3 

17-20 0.8 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 

Committee  Work  and  Meetings 

none   20.3 

1-4      43.6 

5-8      24.1 

9-12    7.5 

13-16 2.3 

17-20 1.5 

21-34 0.8 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 

Hours  Per  Week  Spent  On: 

Other  Administration 

none    51.2 

1-4      21.1 

5-8      4.9 

9-12    5.7 

13-16 5.7 

17-20 4.1 

21-34 2.4 

35-44 4.1 

45  or  more    0.8 

Research  and  Scholarly  Writing 

none   41.9 

1-4      34.1 

5-8      13.2 

9-12    7.0 

13-16 3.1 

17-20 0.8 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 


1.1 

6.7 

24.3 

63.7 

66.7 

62.2 

26.4 

6.7 

5.4 

6.6 

6.7 

5.4 

2.2 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

64.9 

54.9 

26.7 

13.5 

30.8 

33.3 

8.1 

8.8 

13.3 

5.4 

2.2 

13.3 

2.7 

1.1 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

6.7 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

46.8 

0.0 

64.1 

27.8 

5.9 

7.7 

6.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6.3 

11.8 

5.1 

3.8 

17.6 

10.3 

5.1 

17.6 

2.6 

13 

17.6 

2.6 

2.5 

23.5 

5.1 

0.0 

5.9 

2.6 

29.2 

38.5 

71.4 

39.3 

53.8 

20.0 

18.0 

7.7 

2.9 

10.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.4 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

2.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Consultation  with  Clients  or 
Patients 

none    73.5 

1-4      15.4 

5-8      8.5 

9-12    2.6 

13-16 0.0 

17-20 0.0 

21-34 0.0 

35-44 0.0 

45  or  more    0.0 

Number  of  Days  Spent  Off-Campus 
for  Professional  Activities 

none    24.5 

1-2      12.2 

3-4      21.8 

5-10     26.5 

11-20 10.2 

21-50 3.4 

50+     1.4 

Number  of: 

Articles  in  Academic  or 

Professional  Journals 

none   43.4 

1-2      23.4 

3-4      13.1 

5-10    13.1 

11-20 5.5 

21-50 0.7 

50+     0.7 

Chapters  in  Edited  Volumes 

none   80.0 

1-2      12.4 

3-4      4.8 

5-10    1.4 

11-20 0.0 

21-50 0.7 

50+     0.7 

Books,  Manuals,  Monographs 

none   72.6 

1-2      20.5 

3-4      3.4 

5-10    2.1 
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68.8 

66.7 

88.6 

18.2 

16.7 

8.6 

10.4 

16.7 

2.9 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12.1 

5.9 

56.1 

12.1 

5.9 

14.6 

27.3 

11.8 

7.3 

29.3 

353 

14.6 

13.1 

35.3 

4.9 

4.0 

5.9 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

36.1 

44.4 

58.5 

23.7 

16.7 

22.0 

15.5 

16.7 

9.8 

16.5 

5.6 

7.3 

7.2 

11.1 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

75.3 

66.7 

90.2 

15.5 

22.2 

7.3 

5.2 

11.1 

2.4 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

71.4 

55.6 

75.6 

19.4 

33.3 

24.4 

4.1 

11.1 

0.0 

3.1 

0.0 

0.0 

11-20 0.7 

21-50 0.7 

50+     0.0 

Professional  Writings  Accepted 
or  Published  in  Last  Two  Years 

none  70.3 

1-2  20.3 

3-4  6.8 

5-10  2.0 

11-20 0.7 

21-50 0.0 

50+  0.0 

Professional  Goals  Noted  as  Very 
Important  or  Essential 

engage  in  research 43.0 

engage  in  outside  activities 65.1 

provide  services  to  the  cmty 56.8 

participate  in  comm/admin 

work 36.2 

be  a  good  colleague 87.2 

be  a  good  teacher    100.0 

Evaluation  Methods  Used  in  Most 
or  All  Undergraduate  Courses 

multiple-choice  mid-terms/ 

finals 36.1 

essay  mid-terms/flnals   37.5 

short-answer  mid-terms/finals 25.5 

multiple-choice  quizzes 26.0 

short-answer  quizzes    24.8 

weekly  essay  assignments   8.3 

student  presentations   25.5 

term/research  papers 27.4 

student  evals  of  each  others 

work 6.9 

grading  on  a  ciu^e 8.2 

competency-based  grading    43.2 

student  evals.  of  teaching   91.8 

Instructional  Methods  Used  in 
Most  or  All  Undergrad  Courses 

class  discussions 67.8 

computer/machine-aided  instrc 123 

cooperative  learning 27.2 

experiential  learning/field 

study 19.9 

graduate  teaching  assistants    0.0 
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1.0 

0.0                 0.0 

1.0 

0.0                 0.0 

0.0 

0.0                   0.0 

61.6 

66.7 

88.1 

26.3 

22.2 

7.1 

10.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

5.6 

2.4 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

47.5 

22.2 

37.2 

60.6 

77.8 

72.1 

46.5 

83.3 

76.2 

33.3 

83.3 

37.2 

84.8 

83.3 

93.0 

LOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

37.6 

12.5 

33.3 

37.0 

37.5 

40.0 

22.8 

18.7 

32.5 

26.7 

12.5 

24.4 

22.8 

12.5 

32.5 

8.9 

0.0 

7.7 

23.8 

50.0 

27.5 

30.7 

37.5 

19.5 

6.9 

6.2 

7.5 

6.0 

0.0 

11.9 

41.8 

40.0 

48.6 

91.1 

93.7 

95.2 

63.0 

62.5 

81.0 

13.9 

12.5 

9.8 

23.8 

43.7 

33.3 

18.8 

18.7 

22.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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17.8 

31.2 

16.7 

24.2 

20.0 

34.1 

54.0 

31.2 

52.4 

11.2 

6.2 

1.1 

14.9 

6.2 

5.0 

L4.3 

13.3 

B.2 

5.1 

6.7 

12.5 
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undergrad  teaching  assistants    0.0 

group  projects    18.4 

independent  projects    27.8 

extensive  lecturing    53.4 

multiple  dfts  of  writn  work 10.6 

Instructional  Methods  Used  in 
Most  or  All  Undergrad  Courses 

readings  on  racial/ethnic  iss 12.5                    13.9                        6.2                  10.3 

readings  on  women/gender 

issues 11.7 

student-developed  activities 14.3 

student-selected  topics   7.7 

Goals  for  Undergraduates  Noted 
as  Very  Important  or  Essential 

dev.  ablty  to  think  clearly 99.3 

incr.  self-directed  learng 90.6 

prepare  for  employment 68.5 

prepare  for  grad.educ 57.0 

develop  moral  character 57.7 

provide  for  emotional  dev 44.3 

prepare  for  family  living 22.1 

tch  stdnts  classics  west  civ 46.9 

help  develop  personal  values 65.8 

enhance  out-of-class  exp 47.3 

enhance  self-understanding 69.6 

Number  of  Courses  Taught  In: 
.  General  Education 

none   43.1 

one     21.1 

two     18.7 

three 9.8 

four     6.5 

five  or  more 0.8 

Other  BA  or  BS  Undergraduate 
Credit  Courses 

none   20.3 

one     34.4 

two     17.2 

three 12.5 

four     15.6 

five  or  more 0.0 


99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.9 

100.0 

95.3 

63.6 

83.3 

79.1 

55.6 

55.6 

62.8 

58.6 

55.6 

58.1 

41.4 

44.4 

48.8 

19.2 

33.3 

23.3 

44.9 

61.1 

50.0 

62.6 

66.7 

72.1 

46.5 

52.9 

52.4 

66.3 

833 

76.7 

40.2 

76.9 

43.7 

20.7 

7.7 

25.0 

19.5 

15.4 

18.7 

10.3 

0.0 

9.4 

8.0 

0.0 

3.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

15.6 

35.7 

23.5 

27.8 

57.1 

55.9 

17.8 

7.1 

17.6 

16.7 

0.0 

2.9 

22.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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Non-BA  Credit  Courses  (develop- 
mental or  remedial) 

none   88.0 

one     6.5 

two     3.3 

three 1.1 

four     1.1 

five  or  more 0.0 

Graduate  Courses 

none   91.2 

one     8.8 

two     0.0 

three 0.0 

four    0.0 

five  or  more 0.0 

Political  Orientation 

far  left 2.8 

Uberal 31.9 

moderate 28.9 

conservative 25.7 

far  right 0.7 

Agrees  Strongly  or  Somewhat 

aboUsh  death  penalty 43.7 

natl  health  care  plan  needed 75.2 

abortion  should  be  legahzed 70.7 

grading  in  college  too  easy 75.2 

wealthy  should  pay  more  taxes   84.1 

college  can  ban  extr  spkrs 23.6 

college  incr.  earning  power 24.5 

racial  discrim  no  longer  prob   83 

college  invol.in  social  prgms 70.5 

Agrees  Strongly  or  Somewhat 

fac  inters  in  students'  prob 87.0 

fac  sensitv  to  minority  iss   .  .  : 80.7 

curriculum  overspecialized    20.7 

many  students  don't  fit  in 25.5 

fac  commit  to  welfare  of  coll    84.2 

courses  ind  minority  persp 45.3 

admin,  consider  studn  concrn 58.6 

fac.  int.  in  studn  acad  prob 87.7 

a  lot  of  racial  conflict  here 5.4 

students  resent  required  courses 41.7 

ethnic  groups  commun  well    70.1 

admin,  care  httle  about  stud 21.9 

low  trust  betn  min/admin 23.3 


83.6 

100.0 

%3 

9.8 

0.0 

0.0 

3.3 

0.0 

3.7 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

86.9 

84.6 

100.0 

13.1 

15.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.2 

0.0 

0.0 

33.7 

23.5 

26.2 

36.8 

52.9 

47.6 

25.3 

23.5 

23.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

47.4 

43.7 

36.6 

78.4 

76.5 

71.4 

72.0 

87.5 

65.9 

73.5 

62.5 

80.5 

86.6 

76.5 

83.3 

17.7 

18.7 

40.5 

25.5 

16.7 

233 

83 

0.0 

7.0 

69.4 

82.4 

71.4 

87.0 

77.8 

85.0 

80.8 

77.8 

82.5 

17.0 

38.9 

28.2 

27.0 

17.6 

23.1 

82.7 

83.3 

88.1 

40.4 

68.7 

54.1 

55.6 

77.8 

65.0 

89.0 

833 

85.0 

8.0 

0.0 

0.0 

42.7 

37.5 

36.8 

62.9 

58.8 

82.5 

23.2 

11.1 

19.5 

26.4 

23.5 

16.2 
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fac  positive  about  gen  ed  pgm 83.0 

courses  incl  feminist  perpect 37.3 

oppty  for  fac/stdnt  socializ 32.2 

admin  consider  fac  concerns 52.1 

stdnts  well  prep  academic 19.7 

Stdnt  Aff  staff  suppor  by  fac 74.6 

research  interf  w/teaching    9.7 

unionization  enhances  teaching 25.9 

tenure  is  an  outmoded  concpt 45.1 

Issues  Noted  as  Being  of  High  or 
Highest  Priority 

promote  intellectual  develment 74.3 

help  students  understand  values    47.0 

increase  minor  in  fac/admin 64.4 

devel  commun  among  stdts/fac 43.6 

devel  leadership  abil  in  std 48.3 

condct  basic  &  appl  research    15.0 

raise  money  for  inst 43.0 

devel  leadersh  abil  in  facul 25.2 

incr  women  in  fac/admin 48.3 

facili  comm  sys  involv 33.1 

tch  stdts  how  to  change  soc    24.5 

help  solv  soc/envir  prob 23.6 

allow  airing  of  diff  opin    46.3 

incr/mainteiin  inst  prestige    60.7 

devel  aprec  of  multi-cul  soc    51.7 

hire  faculty  "stars"    10.9 

economize  and  cut  costs 46.3 

recruit  more  minority  stdts 58.1 

enhance  inst's  natl  image   25.0 

create  positive  undergrad  exp 71.6 

create  multi-cultural  envir 41.2 

enh  stdnt's  out-of-class  exp 42.5 

Attributes  Noted  as  Being  Very 
Descriptive  of  Institution 

easy  to  see  fac  outsd  ofc  hr    28.2 

great  conformity  among  stds 20.4 

most  students  very  bright   0.7 

admin  open  about  policies    11.0 

keen  competition  for  grades 6.1 

courses  more  theoret  than  pract 2.8 

fac  rewarded  for  advising  skills 0.7 

httle  std  contact  out-of-class 16.7 

faculty  at  odds  with  admin   29.0 

intercoll  sports  overemphasized    10.3 

classes  usually  informal    17.7 

faculty  respect  each  other 32.4 
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78.8 

88.9 

90.5 

33.7 

23.5 

40.5 

32.3 

11.8 

37.5 

42.4 

76.5 

75.7 

16.0 

27.8 

31.7 

75.3 

72.2 

83.3 

11.1 

5.9 

7.9 

29.3 

28.6 

18.9 

35.7 

33.3 

67.5 

75.8 

77.8 

69.0 

50.0 

44.4 

38.1 

67.0 

83.3 

57.1 

45.0 

44.4 

38.1 

48.0 

61.1 

47.6 

14.1 

16.7 

19.5 

40.0 

33.3 

50.0 

24.0 

33.3 

25.0 

47.0 

55.6 

50.0 

32.3 

64.7 

28.2 

22.0 

38.9 

27.5 

23.2 

22.2 

23.7 

48.0 

50.0 

40.0 

57.0 

70.6 

63.2 

50.0 

66.7 

50.0 

10.0 

11.1 

12.5 

49.0 

44.4 

45.0 

59.0 

83.3 

56.1 

25.0 

22.2 

26.8 

72.0 

83.3 

68.3 

40.0 

55.6 

43.9 

40.4 

61.1 

42.5 

27.7 

33.3 

31.0 

23.8 

29.4 

12.5 

0.0 

5.6 

2.4 

11.0 

27.8 

10.0 

6.9 

5.6 

4.9 

1.0 

0.0 

7.5 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

18.2 

17.6 

12.8 

33.7 

35.3 

18.4 

10.9 

17.6 

7.9 

14.9 

23.5 

27.5 

34.0 

27.8 

27.5 

most  stdnts  treated  like  numbers    2.7 

social  activities  overemphasized    0.7 

little  student/faculty  contact 2.7 

student  body  apathetic 32.7 

stdnts  don't  socialize  regularly    13.2 

fac  rewarded  for  good  teaching 9.5 

student  services  well  supported 20.1 

Personal  Goals  Noted  as  Very 
Important  or  Essential 

become  authority  in  own  field 63.3 

influence  poUtical  structure 25.0 

influence  social  values    50.0 

raise  a  family 75.8 

have  admin  responsibility 17.4 

be  very  well-off  financially    38.9 

help  others  in  difficulty 77.7 

be  involved  in  environ  clean-up 47.3 

develop  philosophy  of  life 83.2 

promote  racial  understanding 59.1 

obtain  recog  from  colleagues    39.9 

Aspects  of  Job  Noted  as  Very 
Satisfactory  or  Satisfactory 

salary  and  fringe  benefits   32.0 

oppty  for  scholarly  pursuits 34.8 

teaching  load 56.2 

quality  of  students    33.3 

working  conditions 60.0 

autonomy  and  independence 75.8 

relationships  with  other  faculty 81.9 

competency  of  colleagues 81.8 

visibility  for  jobs 47.7 

job  security    71.5 

undergraduate  course  assignments    ....  75.7 

graduate  course  assignments 48.5 

relationships  with  admin 50.7 

overall  job  satisfaction   73.3 

Sources  of  Stress 

household  responsibilities 70.5 

child  care 40.5 

care  of  elderly  parent 25.9 

my  physical  health    40.9 

review/promotion  process    42.2 

subtle  discriminiation 34.5 

long-distance  commuting    16.2 

committee  work 63.3 

faculty  meetings 55.1 
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4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.6 

0.0 

1.0 

5.6 

4.9 

32.7 

35.3 

30.0 

15.3 

11.8 

10.3 

8.9 

23.5 

7.5 

22.0 

29.4 

17.9 

62.0 

61.1 

69.8 

20.4 

38.9 

32.6 

51.0 

55.6 

51.2 

71.0 

77.8 

83.7 

11.1 

72.2 

20.9 

37.4 

50.0 

37.2 

71.4 

94.4 

88.4 

43.0 

55.6 

58.1 

81.8 

77.8 

83.7 

58.6 

72.2 

60.5 

47.5 

29.4 

26.2 

32.0 

44.4 

32.6 

29.9 

41.2 

48.6 

51.5 

73.3 

66.7 

29.0 

61.1 

44.2 

48.0 

77.8 

83.7 

75.8 

77.8 

76.7 

83.0 

66.7 

78.6 

80.8 

83.3 

83.3 

49.3 

60.0 

45.2 

80.8 

77.8 

44.7 

743 

86.7 

80.0 

46.2 

75.0 

57.1 

49.0 

52.9 

57.5 

74.0 

77.8 

72.1 

69.0 

61.1 

78.6 

36.0 

33.3 

53.7 

27.3 

33.3 

22.0 

45.0 

38.9 

35.7 

48.5 

41.2 

29.3 

35.0 

38.9 

34.1 

14.0 

16.7 

19.5 

81.0 

66.7 

25.0 

71.0 

55.6 

22.5 
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colleagues    47.6 

students 45.6 

research  or  publishing  demands    25.9 

fund-raising  expections 19.7 

teaching  load 53.0 

children's  problems    41.9 

marital  friction 18.8 

time  pressures 82.6 

lack  of  personal  life   84.6 

Still  Want  to  Be  College 
Professor? 

definitely  yes   38.3 

probably  yes 33.6 

not  sure 18.1 

probably  no 9.4 

definitely  no 0.7 

Field  of  Highest  Degree  Held 

agriculture 0.0 

architecture  or  urban  plaiming 0.0 

bacteriology,  molecular  biology 0.0 

biochemistry    0.7 

biophysics    0.0 

botany 0.0 

marine  life  sciences    0.7 

physiology,  anatomy 1.4 

zoology   2.0 

gnrl,  other  biological  science 2.0 

accounting 2.0 

finance    0.7 

marketing    0.7 

management    4.1 

secretarial  studies 0.0 

general,  other  business 1.4 

computer  science 1.4 

business  education 0.7 

elementary  education 3.4 

educational  administration   3.4 

educational  psych,  counseling 2.7 

music  or  art  education 0.0 

physical  or  health  education 1.4 

secondary  education 3.4 

special  education   0.7 

gnrl.,  other  educational  fields   4.7 

aeronautical,  astronautical  eng    0.0 

chemical  engineering    0.0 

civil  engineering 0.0 

electrical  engineering 0.0 
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54.0 

66.7 

35.0 

55.0 

22.2 

31.0 

34.0 

11.1 

10.0 

23.0 

33.3 

12.5 

65.0 

50.0 

28.6 

44.0 

27.8 

39.0 

19.0 

0.0 

21.4 

84.0 

88.9 

76.2 

87.0 

88.9 

78.6 

40.0 

44.4 

33.3 

36.0 

16.7 

31.0 

15.0 

16.7 

23.8 

8.0 

22.2 

11.9 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.4 

3.0 

5.9 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

5.9 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

4.8 

1.0 

17.6 

9.5 

2.0 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.4 

3.0 

17.6 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

industrial  engineermg 0.0 

mechanical  engineering    0.0 

nuclear  engineering    0.0 

gnrl.  other  engineering  field   0.0 

ethnic  studies 0.0 

art       1.4 

dramatics  or  speech 2.0 

music 1.4 

other  fine  arts    0.0 

forestry 0.0 

geology   0.0 

dentistry    0.0 

health  technology 0.0 

medicine  or  surgery 0.0 

nursing    12.2 

pharmacy,  pharmacology    0.0 

therapy  (speech,  physical,  occup)    0.0 

veterinary  medicine    0.0 

general,  other  health  fields 0.0 

home  economics    0.0 

English  lang.  and  Ut 4.7 

foreign  languages  and  lit 0.0 

french    2.0 

German 0.7 

Spanish   0.7 

other  foreign  languages    0.0 

history 5.4 

linguistics 0.7 

philosophy 0.7 

religion  &  theology    0.0 

gnrl.,  other  humanities  fields 0.7 

journalism 0.0 

law      0.0 

law  enforcement 0.0 

Ubrary  science   1.4 

mathematics  and/or  statistics   10.1 

mihtary  science    0.0 

astronomy 0.0 

atmospheric  sciences    0.0 

chemistry 4.1 

earth  sciences    2.0 

marine  sciences   0.0 

physics 0.7 

gnrl.  other  physical  sciences   0.0 

clinical  psychology   0.7 

counseling  and  quidance 0.0 

experimental  psychology 0.7 

social  psychology   0.7 

general,  other  psychology 0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

2.0 

0.0 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 

11.8 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

5.9 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

5.9 

7.1 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.0 

5.9 

14.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

2.0 

5.9 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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anthropology 0.0 

archaeology 0.0 

economics 2.7 

political  science,  government 4.7 

sociology 2.0 

gnrl.  other  social  sciences 0.0 

social  work,  social  welfare    0.0 

building  trades 0.0 

data  processing,  computer  prog 0.0 

drafting  design 0.0 

electronics 0.0 

industrial  arts 0.0 

mechanics    0.0 

other  technical 0.0 

other  vocational 0.0 

women's  studies 0.0 

all  other  fields 0.7 

Department  of  Current  Faculty 
Appointment 

agriculture 0.0 

architecture  or  urban  planning   0.0 

bacteriology,  molecular,  biology    0.0 

biochemistry    0.0 

biop  hysics    0.0 

botany 0.0 

marine  life  sciences    0.0 

physiology,  anatomy 2.1 

zoology   0.0 

gnrl.  other  biological  science 4.3 

accounting 2.1 

finance    0.0 

marketing    0.7 

management    2.1 

secretarial  science    0.0 

general,  other  business 5.0 

computer  science 3.6 

business  education 0.7 

elementary  education 2.9 

educational  administration   0.0 

educational  psych,  counseling 0.0 

music  or  art  education 0.0 

physical  or  health  education 2.1 

secondary  education 0.7 

special  education   0.0 

general,  other  fields 5.0 

aeronautical,  astro  eng 0.0 

chemical  engineering    0.0 

civil  engineering 0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.9 

4.8 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

7.7 

3.2 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.3 

B3 

2.6 

3.2 

0.0 

5.1 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

6.7 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

20.0 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

electrical  engmeering 0.0 

industrial  engineeruig 0.0 

mechanical  engineering    0.0 

nuclear  engineering    0.0 

general,  other  eng.  field 0.0 

ethnic  studies 0.0 

art       2.1 

dramatics  or  speech 1.4 

music 1.4 

other  fine  arts    0.0 

forestry 0.0 

geology   0.0 

dentistry    0.0 

health  technology 0.0 

medicine  or  surgery 0.0 

nursing    13.6 

pharmacy,  pharmacology    0.0 

therapy  (speech,  physical.occu) 0.0 

veterinary  medicine    0.0 

general,  other  health  fields 0.0 

home  economics    0.0 

English  language  &  lit 7.9 

foreign  languages  &  lit 2.1 

French 1.4 

German 0.0 

Spanish   0.7 

other  foreign  languages    0.0 

history 5.0 

linguistics 0.0 

philosophy 0.7 

rehgion  &  theology    0.0 

general,  other  humani  fields 0.0 

journalism 0.7 

law      0.0 

law  enforcement 0.0 

library  science   2.1 

mathematics  and/or  statistics 10.7 

militiuy  science    0.0 

astronomy 0.0 

atmospheric  sciences    0.0 

chemistry 3.6 

earth  sciences    1.4 

marine  sciences   0.0 

physics 0.0 

general,  other  physical  sci 0.7 

clinical  psychology   0.0 

counseling  &  guidance 0.0 

experimental  psychology 0.0 

social  psychology   0.0 
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general,  other  psych 3.6  4.2  0.0  2.6 

anthropology 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

archaelogy 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

economics 1.4  2.1  0.0  0.0 

political  science,  govt 3.6  2.1  6.7  5.1 

sociology 1.4  2.1  0.0  0.0 

general,  other  soc.  sciences 2.1  2.1  0.0  2.6 

social  work,  social  welfare    0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

building  trades 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

data  processing,  computer  prog 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

drafting/design 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

electronics 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

industrial  arts 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

mechanics   0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

other  technical 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

other  vocational 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

women's  studies 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

all  other  fields 0.7                     1.1  0.0  0.0 

Question  #35:   My  position  is  chiefly 

a.  full-time  faculty    65.0  91.3  13.3  7.7 

b.  part-time  faculty 21.2                      1.1  0.0  69.2 

c.  administrator   7.3  2.2  66.7  17.9 

d.  one-half  time  fac/admin 5.1  5.4  20.0  2.6 

e.  no  response 1.5  0.0  0.0  2.6 

Question  #36:   My  academic  unit  is 

a.  School  of  Business   8.9  13.0  14.3  0.0 

b.  School  of  Education 11.1  10.9  21.4  10.5 

c.  School  of  Human/Sci 64.4  62.0  35.7  76.3 

d.  School  of  Nursing 12.6  14.1  14.3  7.9 

e.  Library 3.0  0.0  14.3  5.3 

Question  #37:   The  institutions  of  faculty  government  work  will  on  this  campus. 

a.  strongly  disagree 5.9                      7.6  6.7  2.7 

b.  disagree 26.7  33.7  33.3  10.8 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    27.4  17.4  26.7  51.4 

d.  agree 37.8  38.0  333  35.1 

e.  strongly  agree 2.2  3.3  0.0  0.0 

QuestioQ  #38:  The  allocation  of  University  resources  reflects  the  mission  of  the  University. 

a.  strongly  disagree 31.6  41.3  20.0  10.5 

b.  disagree 24.3  23.9  20.0  26.3 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    19.9  13.0  6.7  34.2 

d.  agree 20.6  19.6  33.3  23.7 

e.  strongly  agree 3.7  2.2  20.0  5.3 
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Question  #39:   The  faculty  have  adequate  involvement  in  the  budget  process  of  USCS. 

a.  strongly  disagree 36.3                    46.7  26.7  13.5 

b.  disagree 23.0                    25.0  26.7  21.6 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    26.7                     17.4  0.0  45.9 

d.  agree 11-9                    9.8  33.3  16.2 

e.  strongly  agree 2.2                      1.1  13.3  2.7 

Question  #40:  The  administration  is  receptive  to  faculty  committee  fmdings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

a.  strongly  disagree 11.9                   15.2  13.3  2.7 

b.  disagree 29.6                   34.8  20.0  18.9 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    25.9                    17.4  6.7  45.9 

d.  agree 28.1                    29.3  40.0  27.0 

e.  strongly  agree 4.4                    3.3  20.0  5.4 

Question  #41:    I  feel  that  my  academic  freedom  is  secure  at  USCS. 

a.  strongly  disagree 8.1                     8.7  13.3  5.4 

b.  disagree 8.9                    6.5  6.7  10.8 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    16.3                    13.0  13.3  27.0 

d.  agree 45.2                   51.1  13.3  32.4 

e.  strongly  agree 21.5                   20.7  53.3  24.3 

Question  #42:   I  understand  the  role  and  purpose  of  each  faculty  committee. 

a.  strongly  disagree 9.6                      9.8  20.0  5.4 

b.  disagree 29.6                    33.7  6.7  18.9 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    22.2                    12.0  0.0  45.9 

d.  agree 30.4                   37.0  46.7  18.9 

e.  strongly  agree 8.1                     7.6  26.7  10.8 

Question  #43:    The  curricular  offerings  and  programs  of  the  University  as  presented  in  the  USCS 
Catalog  are  clearly  described. 

a.  strongly  disagree 4.4                    6.5  6.7  0.0 

b.  disagree 13.2                   17.4  0.0  5.3 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    11.0                    5.4  6.7  15.8 

d.  agree 62.5                   63.0  533  68.4 

e.  strongly  agree 8.8                     7.6  33.3  10.5 

Question  #44:   The  policies  of  the  University  as  set  forth  in  the  Faculty  Manual  are  understandable. 

a.  strongly  disagree 3.7                    43  13.3  0.0 

b.  disagree 9.6                  12.0  6.7  5.4 

c.  no  opinion  or  no  response    18.5                   14.1  6.7  27.0 

d.  agree 60.7                   663  40.0  51.4 

e.  strongly  agree 7.4                    33  33.3  16.2 

(1)  Percentages  will  sum  to  more  than  100  if  any  respondents  checked 
more  than  one  category. 

(2)  Recategorization  of  this  item  from  a  longer  list  is  shown  in 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

(3)  Nine-month  salaries  converted  to  twelve-month. 

(4)  Respondents  marking  "not  applicable"  are  not  included  in  tabulations. 
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A.   Student  Survey 


[Percentages  of  responses  listed  in  brackets  after  each  item.  "Invalid"  and  "missing" 
responses  not  included.] 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  with  this  survey.  Please  answer  the  questions  by  marking 
the  appropriate  place  on  the  separate  answer  sheet.  All  answers  are  confidential. 
Your  responses  have  absolutely  no  connection  to  your  grade  in  this  course  and  your 
instructor  will  not  see  any  of  your  answers.  You  leave  blank  any  question  you  do  not 
wish  to  answer. 


Sex 

a.  male   [38] 

b.  female   [61] 

c.  no  response   [1] 

Age 

a.  under  21  years   [36] 

b.  21  to  25  years   [35] 

c.  25  and  above  years   [28] 

d.  no  response   [0] 

Race 

a.  white  (Caucasian)   [89] 

b.  black  (Afro-American)   [8] 

c.  Asian/ Asian- American  [1] 

d.  native  American  (Indian)   [1] 

e.  other/no  response   [2] 

Marital  status 

a.  single   [69] 

b.  married   [24] 

c.  divorced,  widowed,  separated   [6] 

d.  no  response   [0] 
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5.         Place  of  birth 

a.  U.S.    [96] 

b.  non-U.S.   [3] 

c.  no  response   [0] 


6.      Major 


a.  Business  Administration  and  Economics   [28] 

b.  Education  [18] 

c.  Humanities  and  Sciences  (for  example,  science,  math,  computer  science, 
social  sciences,  or  humanities)   [32] 

d.  Nursing  [15] 

e.  undecided   [6] 


7.      Class 


a.  freshman  (1-29  credit  hours  completed)    [24] 

b.  sophomore  (30-59  credit  hours  completed)   [25] 

c.  junior  (60-89  credit  hours  completed)   [27] 

d.  senior  (90  credit  hours  and  above  completed)   [23] 

e.  other/special   [2] 

In  addition  to  school  work,  I  have  a  job  and  work 

a.  less  than  15  hours/week  [40] 

b.  15-30  hours/week  [10] 

c.  31-39  hours/week  [17] 

d.  40  hours/week  or  more   [17] 

e.  not  employed   [20] 


9.      K  you  have  a  job,  do  you  work 

a.  on-campus   [8] 

b.  off-campus   [5] 

c.  neither  [70] 

d.  both   [13] 
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10.  My  over  all  G.P.R.  is 

a.  below  2.00   [5] 

b.  2.00  to  2.99   [50] 

c.  3.00  to  4.00   [39] 

d.  don't  know/not  sure   [4] 

e.  no  response   [1] 

11.  The  number  of  credit  hours  I  usually  take  each  semester  is 

a.  3-5   [5] 

b.  6-8   [10] 

c.  9-11   [9] 

d.  12-15   [61] 

e.  15  or  more   [15] 


12.    The  number  of  hours  I  spend  on  campus  each  week  outside  of  class  (excluding 
time  spent  at  the  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments)  is  about: 

a.  1-5   [60] 

b.  6-10  [19] 

c.  11-15   [8] 

d.  16-20   [6] 

e.  21  or  more   [6] 


13.  During  the  school  year,  I  live 

a.  at  my  permanent  address.   [77] 

b.  at  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments   [10] 

c.  at  another  apartment  complex  [8] 

d.  other.   [3] 

14.  The  number  of  hours  I  spend  in  the  library  each  week  is  about: 

b.  5  or  less   [26] 

c.  6-10  [53] 

d.  more  than  10   [10] 

d.  none,  I  do  not  use  the  library  [9] 
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Please  answer  on  the  separate  answer  sheet  the  following  questions  using  this  scale: 

a.  strongly  agree 

b.  agree 

c.  disagree 

e.  strongly  disagree 
e.  no  opinion 


15.  uses  offers  equal  opportunities  in  all  areas  to  all  of  its  students  without  regard 
to  their  sex.   [a.  42    b.  45     c.  3    d.  2    e.  8] 

16.  The  atmosphere  at  USCS  encourages  learning,  [a.  20    b.  60    c.  9    d.  3    e.  7] 

17.  Student  organizations  and  activities  at  USCS  enrich  my  college  experience, 
[a.  11    b.  27    c.  17    d.  10    e.  35] 

18.  USCS  offers  a  schedule  of  courses  I  need/want  at  times  convenient  for  me. 
[a.  9    b.  39    c.  26    d.  20    e.  5] 

19.  The  overall  cost  of  my  education  at  USCS  (tuition,  fees,  books,  etc.)  is 
reasonable. 

[a.  18    b.  48    c.  21    d.  9    e.  4] 

20.  USCS  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  community, 
[a.  16    b.  51    c.  13    d.  5    e.  15] 

21.  When  I  have  asked  for  help  in  the  library,  my  questions  were  answered  to  my 
satisfaction,   [a.  25    b.  50    c.  9    d.  3    e.  12] 

22.  The  library  orientation  classes  conducted  by  the  librarians  that  I  have  attended 
in  the  library  have  been  useful  to  me.   [a.  11    b.  41     c.  11    d.  4    e.  31] 

23.  The  nonprint  (e.g.,  audiovisual)  materials  in  the  library  useful  to  me. 
[a.  11    b.  39    c.  8    d.  3    e.  37] 

24.  The  library's  book,  reference  collection,  and  magazines  are  adequate  for  my 
needs. 

[a.  10    b.  44    c.  19    d.  14    e.  11] 

25.  The  library  has  adequate  physical  facilities  (space,  tables,  chairs)  to  make  the 
library  collection  easily  available,   [a.  15    b.  57    c.  13    d.  5    e.  9] 
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26.    I  feel  comfortable  approaching  a  reference  librarian  for  help, 
[a.  22    b.  54    c.  9     d.  3     e.  11] 


Please  use  the  following  scale  to  answer  this  question: 

27.    I  use  the  library  mainly  to   [responses  to  this  question  were  invalid] 

a.  read  library  materials  assigned  for  a  class  or  to  locate  information  for  an 
assigned  paper  or  report. 

b.  check  out  books  for  use  outside  the  library 

c.  study 

d.  read  for  pleasure 

e.  relax,  meet  friends 

f.  I  do  not  use  the  library 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  using  this  scale: 

a.  strongly  agree 

b.  agree 

c.  disagree 

e.  strongly  disagree 
e.  no  opinion 

28     uses  offers  equal  opportunities  in  all  areas  to  all  of  its  students  without  regard 
to  their  race.   [a.  35    b.  47    c.  5     d.  2    e.  10] 

29.  uses  faculty  provide  adequate  out-of-class  assistance  for  students. 
[a.  18    b.  55    c.  12    d.  4    e.  10] 

30.  Placement  testing  in  freshman  English,  foreign  languages,  math,  and  reading 
correctly  places  students  into  appropriate  courses. 

[a.  7    b.  31    c.  16    d.  10    e.  35] 

31.  The  process  of  placement  testing  in  freshman  English,  foreign  languages,  math, 
and  reading  is  acceptable,   [a.  7    b.  37    c.  12    d.  6    e.  36] 

32    The  Freshmen  orientation  class  I  took  (University  102  or  103)  was  useful  in 
helping  me  learn  about  the  policies  of  USCS  and  adjust  to  college  life, 
[a.  3    b.  13    c.  11    d.  14    e.  55] 
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33.  USCSs  promotional  material  accurately  portrays  the  University, 
[a.  8     b.  49     c.  10    d.  3     e.  27] 

34.  The  Tutoring  Lab  is  adequate  for  my  needs, 
[a.  4    b.  23    c.  7    d.  5    e.  57] 

35.  The  Computer  Lab  equipment  used  for  my  computer  science  courses  is 
adequate  for  my  needs,   [a.  11     b.  37    c.  8     d.  5     e.  35] 

36.  Hours  of  operation  of  the  Computer  Lab  used  for  my  computer  science  courses 
are  adequate  for  my  needs,   [a.  9    b.  32    c.  10    d.  8    e.  36] 

37.  The  personnel  and  career  counseling  offered  by  the  Counseling  Center  are 
adequate  for  my  needs,    [a.  5     b.  26     c.  7    d.  4     e.  53] 

38.  Job  placement  services  are  adequate  for  my  needs, 
[a.  4    b.  19    c.  5    d.  4    e.  62] 

39.  The  financial  aid  available  at  USCS  is  adequate  to  meet  my  needs, 
[a.  12    b.  27    c.  12    d.  11     e.  35] 

40.  The  School  of  Nursing  Learning  Resource  Center  is  adequate  for  my  needs, 
[a.  3    b.  13    c.  4    d.  1     e.  71] 

4L    Laboratory  space  and  laboratory  equipment  used  in  my  science  courses  are 
adequate  to  meet  my  needs,   [a.  8    b.  40    c.  6    d.  4    e.  38] 

42.  Orientation  sessions  were  useful  in  helping  me  adjust  to  college  life, 
[a.  3    b.  30    c.  12    d.  7    e.  42] 

43.  Academic  advising  in  the  Freshman  Center  is  adequate, 
[a.  6    b.  29    c.  14    d.  11    e.  36] 

44.  Academic  advising  in  my  major  is  adequate,  [a.  16    b.  44  c.  14    d.  11    e.  11] 

45.  The  Financial  Aid  Office  helps  students  plan  for  the  use  of  their  own  resources 
and  other  financial  aid.   [a.  5    b.  23    c.  12    d.  8    e,  46] 

46.  Intramural  programs  and  recreational  facilities  are  adequate  for  my  needs, 
[a.  6    b.  29    c.  5    d.  5    e.  49] 
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47.  Student  publications  (yearbook,  newspaper,  literary  magazine)  are  adequate  for 
my  needs,    [a.  7    b.  49    c.  8     d.  4     e.  28] 

48.  Student  participation  in  the  governing  of  USCS  (for  example,  students  serving 
on  faculty  committees)  is  effective  in  allowing  students  to  have  an  influence 
upon  university  policy,   [a.  7    b.  32    c.  14    d.  12    e.  30] 

49.  The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  is  effective  in  representing  student 
interests,   [a.  5    b.  33    c.  14    d.  9    e.  33] 

50.  Discipline  policies  and  procedures  are  adequately  publicized  and  generally 
understood  by  students,   [a.  8    b.  48    c.  15    d.  8    e.  17] 

51.  The  USCS  "Student  Handbook"  is  a  clear  and  accurate  source  of  information 
for  students,   [a.  12    b.  60    c.  9    d.  4    e.  11] 

52.  The  health  services  offered  by  USCS  are  adequate  for  my  needs, 
[a.  5    b.  22    c.  7    d.  6    e.  55] 

53.  Cultural  events  including  convocations  at  USCS  enrich  my  college  experience 
[a.  10    b.  44    c.  14    d.  8    e.  20] 

54.  Faculty  members  are,  on  the  whole,  supportive  of  student  activities, 
[a.  16    b.  55    c.  8    d.  3    e.  14] 

55.  Faculty  are  available  for  consultation  outside  the  classroom, 
[a.  24    b.  57    c.  9    d.  3    e.  4] 

56.  Faculty  stimulate  students'  desire  to  learn,   [a.  14    b.  60    c.  13    d.  5    e.  8] 

57.  Faculty  are  prepared  for  my  classes,   [a.  26    b.  64    c.  4    d.  1    e.  3] 

58.  In  general,  my  instructors  really  get  across  what  they  have  to  say. 
[a.  17    b.  62    c.  11    d.  3    e.  4] 

59.  I  understand  the  purpose  for  the  General  Education  requirements, 
[a.  16    b.  53    c.  11     d.  6    e.  11] 

60.  I  have  adequate  input  into  evaluation  of  my  instructor's  teaching  effectiveness, 
[a.  12    b.  46    c.  17    d.  12    e.  11] 

I  am  satisfied  with 
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61.  Registration  at  USCS.   [a.  13    b.  42    c.  17    d.  23     e.  2] 

62.  Parking  at  USCS.    [a.  4    b.  15     c.  18    d.  57    e.  4] 

63.  Buildings  and  grounds  at  USCS.   [a.  20    b.  63     c.  8     d.  4    e.  3] 

64.  the  atmosphere  and  environment  at  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments, 
[a.  6    b.  17    c.  6     d.  7    e.  58] 

65.  the  facilities  and  management  of  Rifle  Ridge  Apartments, 
[a.  3    b.  15    c.  6    d.  9    e.  61] 

66.  the  division  of  my  tuition  and  fees  into  support  for  athletics,  academics,  and 
student  activities   [a.  8    b.  34    c.  14    d.  13    e.  27] 

67.  USCS  offers  equal  opportunities  in  all  areas  to  all  of  its  students  without  regard 
to  their  national  origin,   [a.  27    b.  51    c.  3    d.  2    e.  14] 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  using  the  scale  below  each  of  the  questions: 

68.  I  was  encouraged  to  attend  USCS  mainly  by: 

a.  a  high  school  counselor  or  teacher.   [2] 

b.  USCS  recruiter.  Catalog,  brochures,  poster,  or  displays)   [11] 

c.  another  student  or  former  student.   [12] 

d.  parent  or  relatives.   [15] 

e.  none  of  these.   [58] 

69.  I  decided  to  attend  USCS  mainly  because: 

a.  reputation  [7] 

b.  cost   [17] 

c.  location  [50] 

d.  athletics   [5] 

e.  other  reasons  [18] 

70.  If  you  do  not  participate  in  student  activities,  why  not? 

a.  work  and  family  responsibilities   [44] 

b.  the  current  activities  and  organizations  don't  appeal  to  my  interests.  [9] 

c.  such  activities  and  organizations  are  of  Uttle  interest  to  me.   [5] 

d.  the  times  are  inconvenient  for  me.   [12] 

e.  other/no  response   [20] 
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71.  I  participate  in  or  attend  USCS  athletic  events  each  semester 

a.  never   [54] 

b.  1-5  times   [25] 

c.  6-10  times   [5] 

d.  11-15  times   [2] 

e.  15  times  or  more   [9] 

72.  How  many  faculty  do  you  know  well  enough  to  ask  for  a  letter  of  reference? 

a.  none   [24] 

b.  1    [20] 

c.  2   [20] 

d.  3   [11] 

e.  4  or  more   [20] 


Please  make  any  additional  comments  below  (use  the  back  of  the  page  or 
attach  extra  pages,  if  you  need  to).  All  responses  are,  and  will  remain,  confidential. 
Some  responses  my  be  quoted  in  the  Self-Study  Report.  The  Report  will  be  placed 
on  reserve  in  the  library  and  made  available  for  students  to  inspect. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 
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B.   Student  Written  Comments 


The  library  reference  personnel  are  not  adequate  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  computer  lab. 

I  am  very  happy  with  the  math  department  and  computer  science  department.  I  feel  that  students  get 
what  they  pay  for  here  and  will  recommend  it  to  others. 

The  policy  on  smoking,  that  is  no  smoking  on  campus,  is  totally  absiu^d  and  violates  my  human  rights 
of  choice.  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  have  designated  smoking  areas  in  certain  areas.  The  SGA 
suggested  this,  but  the  Chancellor  refused  to  consider  this  suggestion.  The  school,  and  chancellor,  are 
here  for  the  students,  not  the  students  for  the  school.   Even  those  students  that  smoke. 

The  parking  problem  needs  to  be  corrected.  There  needs  to  be  an  additional  entrance  to  Rifle  Ridge 
Apartments.   Rifle  Ridge  needs  nicer  office  personnel. 

More  time  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  docimient  before  it's  administered  to  students.  In 
reading  through  these  questions,  there  were  several  typographical  errors  that  even  a  wandering  eye  could 
have  caught.  A  measure  of  how  well  the  University  is  performing  maybe  reflected  in  this  document. 
Furthermore,  the  juiswer  sheet  does  not  correspond  with  the  questions. 

Some  courses  are  not  offered  enough  on  the  evening  schedule. 

The  typing  and  arranging  of  this  report  is  horrible.  Misspelling,  wrong  choices,  missing  questions  33-65. 
Whatever  office  put  this  together  should  have  proofread  this  before  distributing. 

Tuition  and  books  (especially)  are  too  much  money.  Example:  Microbiology  course  at  Greenville  Tech 
$81;  uses  $200 

The  night  schedule  and  library  hours  need  to  be  expanded. 

I  think  uses  gives  little  consideration  for  students  who  have  outside  responsibilities  other  than  school, 
i.e.:  work  and  family. 

Overall  I  have  enjoyed  USCS,  and  think  that  USCS  offered  an  excellent  learning  possibility.  The 
teachers  have  encouraged  me  and  helped  me  when  I  needed.  The  Humanities  and  Sciences  should  be 
funded  more  for  better  lab  equipment.  The  most  frequent  problem  is  the  parking. 

As  a  transient  student  (from  Clemson),  I  am  given  a  unique  opportunity  to  compare  a  large  campus  vs. 
a  smaller  one.  I  miss  my  big  league  sporting  events  and  other  privileges  associated  with  larger  campuses 
such  as  a  larger  library,  better  parking,  and  more  resoiu-ces  available  to  students.  But  the  better 
student-teacher  ratio  and,  I  feel,  better  staff  (less  grad  students)  more  than  compensates. 

I  am  very  proud  of  USCS,  although  I  have  never  been  one  for  school  pride  until  now.  The  difference 
is  in  that  at  USCS  I  feel  like  the  school  belongs  to  the  students,  and  not  the  faculty  or  administration. 
This  is  a  good  University  that's  academics  have  challenged  me  to  work  hard  for  good  grades,  I  believe 
that  the  school  will  benefit  most  by  strengthening  the  traditional  sciences.  Add  a  physics  major  and 
please  most  of  all  put  it  in  the  plans  to  one  day  have  an  engineering  department.  I  am  taking  the  taped 
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engineering  courses  which  I  think  is  every  bit  as  good  if  not  better  than  being  in  a  real  class.  Yet  a 
good  way  to  start  up  an  engineering  department  would  be  to  hire  professors  to  teach  these  courses  on 
campus. 

Library  and  Bookstore  should  remain  opened  longer  for  night  students.  The  hbrary  should  have  a 
reference  Ubrarian  at  all  times. 

I  am  returning  to  school  to  fmish  my  degree  after  fu-st  coming  here  ten  years  ago,  for  two  years.  I  was 
a  cheerleader  and  involved  in  activities  on  campus.  It  is  hard  to  attend  basketball  games  when  you  have 
classes  at  night  and  then  you  have  to  study  when  you  get  home  from  class  because  you  have  to  work  all 
day.  I  feel  USCS  is  a  good  school  and  hopefuUy  I  will  be  a  graduate  one  day.  But  I  feel  that  just  being 
able  to  take  one  or  two  classes  a  semester  because  of  other  responsibilities  that  the  tuition  should  be 
reduced  for  those  who  go  part-time  and  then  many  more  people  would  be  able  to  afford  to  attend 
college. 

Question  56  I  totally  disagree  with.  Most  of  my  professors  do  not  desire  to  leam.  I  have  been  here  at 
USCS  for  1  and  1/2  years  now,  and  I  have  only  ran  across  a  handful  that  show  interest  and  a  desire. 
Out  of  these  teachers,  I  received  good  marks,  and  I  beUeve  it  was  from  their  methods. 

There  should  be  more  registration  during  evening  hours.  Classes  should  also  be  offered  more 
frequently,  and  not  just  once  a  year. 

As  far  as  the  paper  work  for  registering,  adding  classes  over  17  hours,  dropping  a  class,  etc.  Consider 
the  person  this  organization  is  built  for—the  student.  Make  things  less  of  a  hassle  for  the  student,  not 
the  faculty. 

The  School  of  Business  building  gives  an  appearance  of  an  unprofessional  "appearance"!  Raise  the 
standards  if  we  are  to  be  professionals!  By  meaning  of  the  appearance,  organization,  overall  cleanliness, 
absolutely  no  area  for  the  students  to  meet,  no  encoiu-agement  of  study  session. 

I  feel  the  amoimt  of  classes,  dealing  in  my  concentration,  is  not  adequate.  I  am  faced  with  the 
misfortune  of  taking  an  extra  semester  of  2  classes  because  the  two  classes  weren't  offered  when  I  could 
have  taken  them. 

I  feel  that  overall,  the  statistics  from  this  questionnaire  will  not  be  very  helpful.  The  administration  need 
to  use  their  common  sense  and  place  their  or  our  priorities  in  the  proper  order.  I  work  for  the  state 
of  S.C.  and  I  know  all  the  [nonsense]  that  floats  through  these  institutions.  If  you  want  to  make  this 
a  great  school,  do  the  things  you  know  need  to  be  done!  Just  don't  push  the  problem  along.  I  was  once 
told  that  [the  Chancellor]  did  not  believe  a  college  should  advertise.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a 
coworker,  she  simply  stated,  "How  are  people  going  to  know  what  the  school  offers  if  the  school  does 
not  advertise?"  In  order  to  draw  all  ages  of  people,  the  college  must  market  itself  to  the  community. 
USCS  could  take  a  few  lessons  from  Greenville  Technical  College.  To  finish  up  my  comments,  the 
landscaping  at  this  institution  is  terrible.  A  perfect  example  was  the  boxwood  in  front  of  the  library. 
Half  of  the  plant  was  dead,  so  instead  of  pulling  the  plant  out  of  the  ground,  someone  cut  half  of  it  off. 
Again  I  point  out  Greenville  Tech.  I  admit  I  am  a  Uttle  biased  toward  Tech,  but  they  are  very 
successful.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  to  discuss  this  or  any  other  topic.  [Name  and  address 
deleted.] 
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Professors  serving  as  counselors  is  a  bad  idea.  They  should  at  least  be  given  some  type  of  education 
in  counseling  students.  I  would  like  to  see  a  full  time  counselor  assigned  to  the  school  of  business  and 
appointments  given  to  each  student  for  personal,  informative,  directed  and  proper  career/coUegiate 
counseling.  We  also  need  a  parking  complex.  The  available  parking  space  could  be  tripled  if  a  complex 
was  built,  or  off  campus  parking  with  shuttle  buses  supplied.  I  would  like  to  know  that  all  that  money 
I  give  to  campus  security  for  parking  violations  was  benefiting  the  Spartanburg  campus  directly  (like 
buying  new  radars). 

Teacher  evaluations  are  a  waste  of  time.  You  have  to  do  them  every  class  but  if  the  professor  has 
tenure  or  has  been  here  at  least  2  weeks,  nothing  is  done  to  correct  problems. 

uses  is  a  good  school.  Reasons:  1.  Cost  2.  Faculty  relationship  with  students  3.  Academics.  To 
make  the  atmosphere  more  social  among  students,  I  believe  dorms  should  be  built. 

This  questionnaire  is  full  of  errors.   If  you  expect  students  to  take  this  seriously,  you  should  too! 

I  don't  feel  this  is  a  good  survey.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  labeled  with  alphabet  letters,  but 
the  answer  sheet  has  numbers  to  bubble  in.  Questions  33-55  are  missing.  Question  14  is  Lovalid  due 
to  the  choice  of  responses  being  b,c,d,d.  Questions  15-26  are  invalid  due  to  the  choice  of  responses 
being  a,b,c,e,e.   Several  of  the  questions  contain  grammatical  errors. 

I  feel  that  certain  organizations  only  take  care  of  the  interests  and  opinions  as  reflected  by  its  members. 
This  belief  has  risen  due  to  foiu-  years  of  involvement  and  observation. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the  library.  It  is  being  used  by  students  for  a  social  gathering  place 
and  it  is  far  too  noisy  to  be  used  as  a  place  to  accomplish  any  learning. 

uses  needs  to  work  on  the  classes  offered.  As  a  junior,  it  is  very  critical  that  I  take  certain  courses 
and  uses  seems  to  be  very  inconsiderate  in  offering  courses.  I  pay  to  get  a  quaUty  education  and  I 
should  be  able  to  do  this  within  four  years  if  I  take  a  full  load  every  year.  However,  I  have  had  too 
many  friends  have  to  go  an  extra  year  because  USCS  cannot  schedule  classes  each  semester.  Because 
of  this  I  would  discourage  anyone  hoping  to  finish  on  time  from  attending  this  University. 

You  need  to  find  out  how  many  transfer  students  you  have  at  USCS,  in  order  to  see  why  you  have  a 
lot  of  no  opinion  to  questions  Uke  freshman  orientation,  etc.  Plus  it  would  be  good  to  know  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University. 

Very  discouraged  with  the  advisement  process.  Never  see  your  advisor  imtil  time  to  register,  then  they 
don't  advise,  only  sign  off  on  what  you  have  chosen.  No  input  from  them  at  all.  Have  been  unable  to 
see  my  advisor  aill  semester  because  of  conflicting  schedules.  Also  unable  to  join  in  with  campus  clubs 
because  I  work  on  the  day  they  meet.  Might  help  if  they  switch  the  day  from  Wednesday  to 
Tuesday/Thursday  sometimes. 

No  questions  re:  Cafeteria?  Food  services  need  improvement. 

I  don't  feel  that  advisement  at  USCS  is  up  to  par.  I  have  received  poor  advisement  and  as  a  result  I 
am  having  to  spend  an  extra  semester  here.  I  think  that  advisors  should  know  more  about  courses  so 
that  they  don't  allow  or  stick  you  in  class  that  you  do  not  belong  in. 
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Parking  at  USCS  is  certainly  a  problem  which  needs  to  be  handled  in  the  near  future.  USCS  is  an 
excellent  college;  however,  if  the  University  was  not  looked  on  as  a  "community  college"  it  would  have 
much  greater  appeal. 

Rifle  Ridge  [deleted]! 

University  101— an  easy  course,  but  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  Many  clubs  (examples:)  CCC  or  BSU 
meet  in  afternoon  when  many  would-be  members  are  at  work-why  not  meet  in  the  evening?  During  2nd 
semester  there  are  too  few  courses  offered  and  at  inconvenient  times.  USCS  encourages  learning  but 
not  enjoyment  of  college. 

We  definitely  need  more  parking  places  on  campus.  Also,  freshmen  registration  needs  to  be  changed 
in  some  way,  because  with  my  work  schedule  I  didn't  have  time  to  stand  in  those  long  lines. 

I  think  what  would  make  USCS  a  stronger  school  is  the  "student  life"  on  campus.  This  is  a  very  weak 
are  and  I,  as  well  as  many  other  students,  believe  the  student  activities  need  to  be  improved. 

I  do  not  feel  that  they  make  clear  what  is  going  on  in  the  intramural  program. 

One  solution  that  might  alleviate  the  problem  with  parking  woidd  be  centralized  parking  and 
multi-tiered  parking.  The  parking  is  a  big  problem  and  should  be  in  immediate  planning. 

(1)  Extend  length  of  computer  lab  (especially  during  Simimer  Sessions)  (2)  Purchase  more 
computers/printers  for  lab.  (3)  Have  an  adequate  number  of  computers(for  hands  on  experience  and 
or  instruction  by  teacher)  in  computer  lab,  especially  for  131/D7  students.  (4)  Make  both  computer 
courses  (130  &  131)  3-credit  hour  classes.  Everyone  who  has  taken  the  131  lab,  knows  that  there  is  a 
lot  more  time  and  effort  put  into  the  course  than  the  1  credit  hoiy  awarded.  (5)  Have  the  proper 
people  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  how  to  advise  students  for  registration.  The 
freshman/sophomore  center  lacks  these  skills.  A  person  could  do  better  on  their  own.  They  are 
occasionally  rude.   (6)  Offer  more  sections  for  general  education  requirements. 

I  believe  more  time  should  be  given  to  upper  class  students  for  registration  by  either  extending 
registration  or  making  it  available  earlier.  With  the  length  of  time  provided  now  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  fmd  a  time  to  meet  with  your  advisor  and  get  yoiu-  registration  in  on  time.  This  puts  a 
burden  on  both  the  student  and  the  advisor. 

I  find  that  assistance  for  financial  aid  for  Veterans  and  some  students  are  lacking.  The  deferred 
payment  plan  that  the  school  offers  is  a  joke.  There  is  no  way  a  person  can  pay  the  balance  of  full 
tuition  in  30  days  at  a  cost  of  $30  interest  we  will  call  it  if  he  could  not  pay  it  at  the  time  of  registration. 
A  five  payment  plan  would  give  them  a  better  option.  Baptist  College  at  Charleston  has  a  plan  if  you 
care  to  look  mto  it.  Also  registration  for  transient  or  transferring  students  needs  a  lot  of  improvement. 
I  cam  to  register  and  most  classes  were  fiUed.  The  time  I  was  given  should  have  been  the  same  as  any 
other  student.  The  noise  level  in  the  Ubrary  could  be  controlled  more,  it  seems  that  some  students  are 
using  it  as  a  recreation  area. 

There  are  areas  that  should  be  looked  at  very  carefully,  that  many  students  probably  have  concerns  but 
have  not  verbalized  them.  One  of  the  main  ones  is  the  apparent  lack  of  understanding  or  trust  of  the 
students  when  it  comes  to  spending  money  on  improvements  (French  doors,  board  table,  etc.)  If  there 
is  some  reason  these  things  are  done  without  input  from  the  students,  they  should  be  stated  in  the 
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student  paper  for  £ill  to  read  and  be  aware  of.    One  other  concern  I  have  is  the  lack  of  black  faculty 

here. 

uses  has  been  a  great  experience  for  me.  I  transferred  from  a  larger  school  and  foimd  that  the  smaller 
campus  has  a  closer,  personable  feeling.  I  respect  the  professors  I  have  had,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two.  However,  now  that  I  am  mainly  in  major  courses,  I  have  found  that  the  psychology  department 
is  definitely  well  staffed.  I  believe  USCS  has  much  more  to  offer.  The  reputation  I've  received  is  far 
below  what  it  should  be.  I  believe  we  should  advertise  in  a  more  professional  way  than  we  do  now.  The 
USCS  reputation  is  not  what  it  could  or  should  be. 

I  didn't  even  know  we  had  health  services.  I  don't  feel  that  we  should  pay  for  sporting  activities  we  may 
never  attend  or  any  other  extra  activities.  Registration  takes  too  long,  need  more  people  and  computers 
during  registration  times  and  it  seems  as  if  the  offices  in  which  registration  is  held,  disrupts  the  people 
working  in  them.  Library  is  not  adequate  in  the  area  of  journals  and  periodicals.  I  don't  have  time  to 
go  to  other  places  to  find  materials. 

The  parking  problem  gets  worse  every  semester.  A  person  ends  up  late  for  class  for  lack  of  adequate 
parking.  The  scheduling  process  is  a  mess.  The  courses  offered  for  the  next  semester  generally  do  not 
come  out  until  the  1st  day  of  registration,  so  you  are  not  prepared  for  advisement,  and  because  of  this 
upperclassmen  only  have  one  week  to  be  advised  and  many  miss  advisement  and  early  registration.  The 
Rifle  Ridge  apartments  are  well  maintained,  however,  for  the  cost  involved  there  are  many  things 
lacking.  There  are  6  washers  and  6  dryers  for  12  buildings,  of  these  only  half  usually  work  for  all  these 
people.  The  management  does  Uttle  about  the  noise  problem.  A  student  is  forced  to  go  elsewhere  to 
study;  this  should  not  be  the  case  for  the  money  involved. 

About  student  activities,  something  needs  to  be  done  so  that  the  commuting  students  can  get  involved. 
I  was  a  commuting  student,  but  now  I  live  here  and  activities  for  them  would  help  get  more  response 
to  other  activities. 

Something  definitely  needs  to  be  done  about  the  parking  problem  at  USCS! 

The  parking  at  USCS  is  terrible.  Now  the  administration  says  it  just  noticed  the  problem  and  will  try 
and  find  a  solution.  The  parking  problem  has  been  here  for  over  a  year.  Why  are  they  so  slow?  There 
are  too  many  courses  offered  at  night  that  jimior  level  students  and  higher  level  students  need  during 
the  day  and  it's  hard  to  arrange  your  schedule  every  semester  because  of  the  lack  of  courses  offered 
during  the  day  one  semester,  and  at  night  the  next  semester.  Students  need  more  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  the  computer  lab  for  themselves,  writing  a  paper,  etc. 

I  think  since  USCS  is  growing  so  much  they  need  to  work  on  being  more  of  a  college  campus  than  a 
school  where  people  come  to  attend,  then  go  home.  One  way  this  could  be  accomplished  is  by  building 
more  residences  on  campus  that  are  dormitories.  I  would  rather  live  in  a  dorm  than  an  apartment. 
Plus,  I  can't  afford  to  live  in  an  apartment.  This  would  get  more  people  involved  in  the  current  activities 
and  clubs  that  have  good  potential.  The  students  would  be  here  so  would  have  more  time  to  get 
involved.  I  used  to  be  a  cheerleader  here  and  I  think  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  with  the 
cheerleaders.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  sponsor.  I  also  feel  that  the  cheerleaders  should  be  given 
scholarships.  This  would  up  the  interest  and  recruit  new  participants.  The  school  needs  to  find  a  good 
sponsor,  and  will  probably  have  to  pay  for  one.  USCS  has  a  great  basketball  team,  a  good  pep  band, 
and  now  it's  time  for  good  cheerleaders. 
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I  would  like  this  school  much  more  if  the  faculty  thought  USCS  is  a  good  University. 

We  need  more  classes  and  more  parking  spaces.  We  also  need  more  computers  when  registering  for 
classes. 

I  think  teachers  should  grade  you  on  how  you  do  in  class  and  not  what  they  want  to  give  you.  This  is 
directed  to  a  certain  [deleted]  teacher.  He  makes  the  test  where  most  everyone  will  fail.  Then  he  will 
give  the  grade  he  wants  you  to  have. 

The  book  store  is  a  robbery.  Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the  low  prices  they  buy  them  back  for. 
Parking  is  the  main  complaint  I  have  about  USCS.  I  don't  feel  you  should  be  charged  for  a  parking 
decal  until  the  parking  status  improves.   There  are  not  enough  spaces. 

I  feel  you  need  day  care  for  children  under  3  years  of  age.  Maybe  a  shuttle  service  from  satellite 
parking  areas  could  help  with  the  growing  problem  of  pcu-king.  (From  Spartanburg,  or  Greenville)— or 
is  there  a  possibility  of  bus  service  from  Spartanburg?  Maybe  a  student  life  center  would  add 
cohesiveness  for  the  students.  We  need  pay  xerox  machines  other  than  in  the  library.  We  need  change 
machines  around  campus. 

This  evaluation  is  not  very  well  planned  or  very  professional  looking-there  are  many  mistakes  and  it's 
h2u-d  to  generalize  all  professors  and  all  classes.  The  parking  situation  has  been  an  inconvenience  since 
I  began  school  here  three  semesters  ago  and  is  still  a  problem  with  no  solution  in  sight.  I  am  a 
commuter  student.  The  University  needs  a  student  lounge--not  the  lobby  of  a  building-  to  give  students 
a  place  to  go  and  study,  talk,  or  just  relax.  There  is  no  place  on  campus  where  a  student  can  go  sit 
down  and  study  while  drinking  a  soda  or  smoking,  or  just  to  talk.  That  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many 
people  gather  just  to  "socialize"  in  the  Ubrary.  It  also  needs  to  be  located  in  one  of  the  classroom 
buildings. 

One  thing  I  really  like  about  USCS  is  the  close  interaction  of  the  faculty  and  students.  The  psychology 
faculty  in  particular  is  excellent!  They  really  encourage  learning  and  create  an  enviroimient  to  motivate 
students.  One  thing  I  am  not  happy  with  is  the  parking  situation  at  USCS-we  need  more  parking 
spaces!   I  also  think  that  we  need  more  appealing  extracurricular  activities  for  students. 

As  a  whole,  most  of  the  instructors  I  have  encoimtered  have  been  knowledgeable  and  helpful.  However, 
I  have  encountered  sexual  discrimination  and  propositions  from  a  faculty  member  who  has  had  countless 
complaints  from  students.  When  I  followed  up  on  my  complaints,  I  was  "strongly"  urged  to  "drop  it  and 
concentrate  on  graduate  requirements"  (by  the  [appropriate  administrator]).  [Deleted]  have  been  most 
helpful  to  me  with  advising,  instruction,  and  support.  I  am  most  concerned  about  the  amount  of  money 
used  on  furniture  and  athletics  here-when  the  Ubrary  and  certain  departments  could  use  more 
instructors  and  materials  to  aid  education.  In  the  2  1/2  years  I  have  been  here,  8  out  of  10  classes  I  had 
come  here  to  take  have  NOT  been  offered. 

USCS  has  a  few  excellent  professors,  but  I  have  found  that  many  of  them  are  uncaring  and  some  are 
not  even  knowledgeable  in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching.  The  parking  situation  is  ridiculous. 
Additional  spaces  must  be  made  near  the  buildings  for  the  sake  of  working  students.  Rifle  Ridge 
apartments  should  be  made  into  dormitories.  Currently  they  are  overpriced  and  crowded.  I  feel  that 
students  should  still  be  allowed  to  evaluate  professors  even  if  they  have  tenure.  At  this  school,  tenure 
seems  to  mean  that  the  professor  has  reached  the  point  of  not  caring  at  all  about  students.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  not  conducive  to  learning.   Most  students  try  to  "just  get  by."  There  are  hundreds 
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of  uses  graduates  who  have  managed  to  creep  through  their  classes  without  ever  learning  how  to 
formulate  their  thoughts  or  how  to  think  independently  and  creatively.  USCS  is  not  on  the  same  level 
as  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  mainly  an  extension  of  high  school  for  local  students  who 
are  not  inteUigent  or  caimot  afford  to  attend  a  better  school.  The  hbrary  and  other  faciUties  are  pitiful. 
USCS  is  not  a  place  to  learn.   It  is  just  a  place  to  get  a  degree. 

Parking  is  highly  inconvenient. 

Parking  [deleted]. 

I  really  feel  some  of  the  professors  here  are  inadequate  for  their  job.  Just  because  they  know  about 
what  they  are  teaching  does  not  make  them  a  good  teacher  (especially  some  of  the  math  faculty).  Also, 
the  parking  situation  is  TERRIBLE! 

It  seems  that  courses  within  a  specific  area  should  be  more  standardized.  I  am  currently  taking  a  2  hour 
computer  course  that  requires  4  one  page  reports,  and  a  5  page  research  paper.  I  switched  my  schedule 
in  order  to  take  this  class  in  the  am.  The  same  course  in  the  evening  did  not  require  all  these  papers. 
It  seems  a  bit  much  for  2  hours  of  credit  and  why  shouldn't  all  the  same  courses  (section  number  and 
hour)  have  the  same  requirements. 

We  need  more  parking! 

As  a  returning  student  with  limited  resources  of  time  and  money,  I  would  like  to  know  the  rationale 
behind  some  of  the  requirements  for  my  major.   ("Because  you  have  to"  doesn't  count.) 

Several  of  the  questions  especially  those  concerning  faculty  varies  between  agreeing  and  disagreeing 
depending  on  individu2d  professors. 

The  parking  space  is  ridiculous.  If  you're  going  to  nail  us  for  parking  in  the  wrong  space  all  the  time, 
how  about  giving  us  a  place  to  park.  I  don't  understand  some  of  the  requirements  for  the  education 
program.   My  "advisor"  doesn't  know  what's  going  on.   I  do  all  the  advising. 

Two  of  the  main  grievances  I  have  with  this  University  are  the  classes  taken  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  student,  major  and  the  labs,  hbrary,  and  cafeteria  closing  during  convocation.  The  coiu-ses  taken  that 
are  not  related  to  a  student's  major  are  big  hassles  that  oidy  cause  grade  point  averages  to  drop. 
Especially  in  cases  such  as  physics.  The  labs  are  unreal.  You  walk  into  a  class,  have  material  presented 
to  you  that  you  have  never  seen  before,  have  2  hours  and  45  mmutes  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the 
material,  summary,  and  are  graded  on  everything  about  what  happened  that  day.  The  real  issue  is  that 
you  are  tested  on  material  that  you  have  seen  (1)  time  and  practiced  less  than  that  since  much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  groups.  This  is  completely  unfair.  As  for  the  cafeteria,  library,  and  computer  lab  being 
closed,  I  believe  [the  Chancellor]  is  being  a  pompous  idiot.  College  life  is  a  time  of  decision  for  teens 
and  young  adults.  They  shouldn't  be  told  that  an  assembly  is  mandatory  and  they  will  be  locked  out  of 
areas  that  could  be  useful  for  their  education,  thereby  taking  a  certain  amount  of  decision  away  from 
them.  As  for  adult  learners,  those  times  of  convocation  are  times  that  valuable  time  can  be  used  to  get 
work  done  that  is  almost  impossible  to  do  at  home.  That  decision  should  not  be  taken  from  us.  I  am 
the  only  one  who  can  make  a  decision  of  where  I  will  go,  and  taking  away  my  choice  of  what  I  can  do 
during  that  time  only  builds  resentment,  it  does  not  make  me  go  to  the  convocation.  I  am  the  best 
judge  of  my  time  and  not  a  person  that's  looking  out  for  his  own  interest  and  only  trying  to  curb  his 
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embarrassment  if  a  low  amotmt  of  students  show  up  for  his  convocation.  [Chancellor:]  get  off  yoiu'  high 
horse  and  think  about  the  students  of  this  University. 

My  advisor  is  a  real  smart  aleck.  He  does  not  advise  me.  I  could  sign  up  for  hang  gliding  cind  he 
wouldn't  care.  In  the  Freshman  center  they  will  sign  you  up  for  classes  you  do  not  need  to  take.  They 
just  want  you  to  get  out  of  there.  Registration  process  stinks!!!  My  advisor  needs  to  realize  I  am  paying 
his  salary. 

Computer  science  130  for  non-computer  majors  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  hands  on  approach  in  lab  is 
effective,  the  rest  is  garbage  in,  garbage  out. 

The  library  doesn't  stay  open  long  enough. 

The  computer  science  130  class  needs  desperate  change.  The  lectures  are  too  broad.  For  the  amount 
of  credit  hours,  it  is  too  much  garbage. 

Apple  lab  needs  more  equipment  for  the  nimiber  of  people  in  the  course. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  standard  grading  scale  at  USCS.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  that  for  some  classes  an 
A  =  90,  some  A  =  92,  and  some  A  =  94.   We  need  continuity. 

For  students  who  work,  study  time  is  limited-The  library  is  not  opened  long  enough  on  weekends. 
Computer  lab  should  also  be  opened  on  weekends. 

Overall  I  feel  I  am  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  USCS.  I  have  attended  another  school  in  another 
state  and  find  that  USCS  is  much  more  difficult  in  terms  of  level  of  learning.  Without  exception,  every 
instructor  I  have  had  has  been  very  knowledgeable  (especially  the  psychology  department)  about  their 
subject.  Some  of  their  personalities  lack  in  desirability  but  I  have  and  am  continuing  to  lejim.  My 
concern,  however,  is  in  being  accepted  to  a  graduated  program  after  leaving  here.  The  ratings  for  this 
school  are  low  even  though  the  overall  community  opinion  is  adequate. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  is  outrageous.  The  amount  given  when  selling  them  back  is  even  more  ridiculous. 
With  very  few  exceptions  i  feel  the  faculty  is  exceptional.  The  psychology  professors  show  an  intense 
interest  in  their  students  and  are  very  knowledgeable  in  their  fields.  I  have  been  somewhat  displeased 
with  scheduling  and  the  frequency  with  which  300  and  400  level  classes  are  offered.  I  feel  if  a  class  is 
listed  in  the  catalog  it  should  be  offered  at  least  once  a  year. 

Price  of  books  are  too  high,  especially  if  you  pay  $45.00  for  a  book  and  only  use  it  5  times.  Then  you 
do  not  get  back  enough  money  when  you  sell  your  books  back.  Lighting  could  be  better  in  some  places 
at  night.  Some  areas  remain  dimly  lit.  Teachers  as  a  whole  are  okay.  Some,  however  have  been  better 
than  others  in  some  cases,  a  whole  lot  better. 

Rifle  Ridge  Apartments  are  overpriced,  and  the  management  stinks.   Parking  is  terrible  on  campus. 

Library  inadequate~not  enough  books,  must  go  to  other  libraries.  Some  teachers  don't  like  to  teach--it 
can  be  shown  in  their  poor  teaching,  nothing  learned. 

Some  professors  I  have  need  to  be  evaluated  by  another  means  other  than  student  evaluations.  I  have 
walked  out  of  two  classes  at  the  end  of  a  semester  and  really  felt  like  I  didn't  know  any  more  about  the 
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material  than  when  I  cam  in.  I  know  a  professors'  degree  is  important,  but  not  as  important  as  how 
much  a  student  learns. 

I  believe  spontaneous  observation  of  professors'  classroom  conduct  and  teaching  techniques  would 
enUghten  the  administration  to  some  of  the  difficulties  the  students  face  in  class. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  enhance  parking  situation.  This  is  too  expensive  tuition  per  credit  hour 
for  the  area. 

I  think  the  faculty  here  is  excellent  and  most  will  work  with  you  outside  of  the  classroom  with  you  if  you 
need  help.  I  feel  like  USCS  is  giving  me  the  competitive  edge  in  my  field  of  study  to  challenge  another 
student  from  another  University.  I  feel  like  USCS  has  a  good  reputation  and  one  day  I'm  sure  that  I'll 
be  proud  to  say  that  I  graduated  from  here.  I  feel  like  we  need  more  parking  that's  one  area  where 
USCS  can  vastly  improve.  The  need  for  dormitories  is  important.  I  feel  like  if  we  had  more  on-campus 
living  in  dorms,  not  apartments,  it  would  greatly  improve  the  atmosphere  on  campus.  Hopefully  one 
day  we'll  get  this.   I  think  it's  the  one  big  thing  that  this  school  is  lacking. 

More  fraternity  and  sorority  funds. 

My  main  concern  with  USCS  is  the  amount  of  money  spend  on  developing  academic  resources  on 
campus  in  comparison  to  the  amount  spent  on  renovations,  expansion,  and  redecoration  that  has  been 
imderway  over  the  past  few  semesters.  I  would  have  much  rather  seen  the  money  that  was  spent  on 
interior  decorators,  different  plants,  different  wall  hangings,  the  additional  labor  costs  in  this 
rearrangement  and  redecoration,  etc  instead  have  been  used  to  increase  resources  in  our  library  and/or 
laboratories.  The  tuition  increases  over  the  past  two  semesters  have  been  significant,  from  $700  to  $875, 
and  I  would  rather  see  this  increase  in  revenue  be  used  more  substantially.  Parking  is  also  a  serious 
problem  for  any  student  who  caimot  be  on  campus  20  to  30  minutes  before  class,  especially  for  morning 
classes  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00.  If  no  parking  is  created  on  the  upper  campus,  a  covered  walk  of  some 
sort  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  students  who  have  to  park  in  the  lower  parking  lot  during 
inclement  weather. 

This  is  a  commuter  campus.  Recognize  it  and  plan  around  it.  DO  NOT  close  library,  computer  rooms, 
etc.  for  convocations.  Some  of  the  students  work  full-time  and  must  study  and  work  whenever  possible. 

More  parking  spaces  near  Administration  building. 

The  parking  situation  needs  changing.  There  are  too  many  visitors'  parking  places.  Open  up  the  grass 
parking  lots  again. 

The  library's  hours  are  inadequate  for  the  few  serious  students  on  this  campus. 

School  enrollment  seems  to  be  growing  without  responsive  needs  met  in  regards  to  parking  and 
classrooms.  Both  need  to  be  upgraded. 

I  do  not  like  the  parking  situation  at  USCS.  Fortunately,  I  Uve  at  Rifle  Ridge  so  I  can  walk.  I've  tried 
to  park  at  Smith  before  11:00  smd  there  are  no  spaces.   I  think  the  parking  situation  is  horrible. 

The  freshman  102  class  is  really  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  This  is  a  commuter  campus.  Students  who 
wish  to  be  involved  in  campus  activities  will  and  those  who  do  not  probably  don't  have  time.  This  class, 
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in  my  opinion  and  from  my  experience,  does  not  and  cannot  change  student  involvement  in  campus 
activities,  etc.  I  am  pretty  active  in  activities,  and  I  dropped  the  course.  It  should  never  have  been  a 
requirement. 

Books  are  outrageously  priced!  When  you  sell  them  back,  you  get  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  you 
said.   However,  they  are  sold  again  for  full  price. 

I  don't  use  the  library  very  often  because  it  doesn't  have  the  resources  I  need  for  my  English  papers. 
I  do  like  the  theater  performances.  I  think  that  convocations  should  not  be  mandatory,  but  they  should 
be  encouraged.  The  speaker  and  his/her  subject  should  be  announced  in  classes  or  through  posters 
before  the  convocation.   Parking  is  awful. 

The  athletic  programs  deserve  a  higher  amount  of  money  put  into  their  respective  programs  in  order 
to  promote  a  better  college  look.  With  having  to  deal  with  a  budget  it  makes  our  teams  feel  poor  and 
not  first-class.   Sorry  to  say  to  some,  but  college  athletics  is  a  major  part  of  college  life. 

The  athletic  programs  need  to  have  more  money  put  into  them  so  they  can  promote  the  individual  teams 
more.  The  don't  need  money  ($28,000)  taken  away  from  them  and  put  into  academics.  It's  hard  enough 
now  by  not  being  able  to  promote  them  the  way  they  need  to. 

Scholarship  moneys  available  to  students  are  simply  a  joke.  There  are  too  many  qualifications  for  school 
sponsored  scholarships.   Some  scholarships  need  to  be  reviewed  for  equality  to  ALL  students. 

I  think  we  need  better  parking.  We  need  better  social  programs  to  involve  all  races.  We  need  dorms 
because  Rifle  Ridge  has  too  many  people  in  an  apartment  to  be  an  apartment.  We  need  a  faster  way 
of  doing  things  in  the  financial  aid  office.  The  first  semester  was  almost  over  (November)  before  I 
received  aid.  I  had  to  take  out  a  loan  with  a  local  bank  to  attend  and  then  I  receive  the  nastiest 
treatment  by  some  of  the  employees.   Very  unorganized! 

Security  officers  are  a  waste  of  money.  If  they  would  protect-that's  fine—but  when  students  need 
protection  after  dark,  where  are  they?  My  suggestion  is  to  take  those  ticket  writers  off  first  shift  and 
put  them  on  second.  I  am  a  male  but  several  females  have  reported  instances  of  approach.  They  need 
more  protection-ie.   Leaving  the  library  late  at  night. 

I  think  that  grades  and  withdrawal  for  professors  should  be  checked,  along  with  teaching  methods.  For 
ex:  1  course  I  took  started  out  with  30  people  by  mid  term  it  was  down  to  15.  The  final  grades  were 
two  Bs,  a  few  Cs,  a  lot  of  Ds,  and  three  Fs.  The  reason  for  this  is  we  had  to  know  the  definition  word 
for  word  from  the  book.  We  were  not  learning!  The  second  half  of  this  course  is  being  taught  now  and 
it  has  6  people  from  the  original  30.  (The  two  Bs  were  retakes)  I  don't  think  any  course  should  be  that 
hard.  It  is  obvious  it  wasn't  me.  This  is  a  required  course  being  taught  by  1  teacher.  This  is  causing 
many,  too  many,  to  come  an  extra  year.  Hope  this  changes  so  others  don't  have  to  go  through  the 
torment.  All  you  have  to  do  is  check  the  grades  for  all  their  courses,  you  will  see  many,  many  Ws,  Fs, 
Ds,  and  little  if  any  As! 

This  place  doesn't  look,  smell,  feel,  or  act  like  a  University.  Come  on  people,  get  it  together! 

I'm  a  transient  student  from  Clemson  University.  The  parking  on  campus  is  not  bad  at  all;  I'm 
surprised  people  complain  about  it. 
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Something  should  be  done  about  registration.  I  registered  early  and  stiU  had  to  come  to  every 
registration  session.  I  spent  about  20  hours  registering  and  still  did  not  get  the  classes  I  wanted  at  the 
time  I  wanted  them. 

Most  of  my  instructors  are  very  good,  but  I  have  a  problem  with  my  [deleted]  teacher.  Dr.  [deleted] 
does  not  adequately  teach  the  material  and  gives  essay  tests  that  are  very  vague  in  their  wording  and 
he  expects  the  student  to  be  very  specific.  If  he  is  not  specific  in  his  questioning,  how  can  he  expect 
perfection  in  our  answers!   He  is  also  very  rude  and  does  not  cooperate  with  students. 

I  feel  the  equal  opportunity  question  was  asked  too  many  times.  There  were  no  questions  for  those  who 
have  attended  other  colleges  and  who  have  transferred  here  which  compare/contrast  USCS  with  other 
colleges.  Several  students  on  this  campus  fall  into  this  category.  This  information  could  be  usable  and 
beneficial  to  this  institution.  I  feel  this  institution  "baby's"  you  too  much-mandatory  advisement  every 
semester  is  crazy.  As  adults,  we  should  be  responsible  enough  to  see  that  are  classes  are  the  proper 
ones  to  take-advised  1  time  per  school  year  is  more  than  adequate,  more  than  that  is  a  hassle. 

There  are  typographical  errors  in  the  answer  selections  that  should  be  corrected  for  better  accuracy. 

One  of  my  teachers  has  already  canceled  class  4  times  this  semester.  Also,  I  have  scheduled  2 
conferences  with  her,  both  of  which  she  has  not  shown  up.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  professional 
attitude  for  her  to  have. 

Would  like  to  see  a  post  office  put  in.   Possibly  a  better  weight  room  with  weight  machines. 

Parking  is  a  big  problem  here.   Something  needs  to  be  done. 

The  parking  is  ridiculous.  I  hope  you  do  not  send  a  copy  of  this  questionnaire  with  your  report.  Not 
only  did  you  fail  to  number  it  correctly  (look  at  the  answer  sheet)  your  questions  are  bordering  on 
idiotic  (see  question  9).  How  can  you  work  and  not  be  either  working  on  or  off  campus?  As  is  impUed 
in  answer  C. 

Many  of  these  questions  do  not  apply  to  me. 

I  feel  something  must  be  done  about  more  parking  places.  I  live  at  Rifle  Ridge  and  usually  walk  to  my 
classes,  but  some  days  when  it  rains,  I  can't  fmd  any  parking  places. 

The  parking  situation  is  terrible. 

Parking  lots  should  be  amplified.   It  is  an  emergency! 

Parking  at  this  school  [deleted]!!   I  find  it  easier  to  fmd  parking  at  the  mall  during  Christmas!!! 

The  age  of  the  students  should  be  very  important  to  some  of  the  responses  regarding  activities  or 
services  that  are  not  as  much  responsibilities  for  the  University  to  provide  more  or  less,  but  are  more 
of  a  reflection  of  the  individual  student's  self-discipUne  or  ability  to  set  goals  and/or  apply  oneself,  (ie. 
Parking,  library  faciUties,  teaching  evaluations.) 

I  feel  USCS  is  a  good  school  to  attend.  It's  not  too  large  that  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  going. 
The  people  attending  and  the  faculty  are  generally  nice  and  USCS  has  a  good  atmosphere.  I  feel  that 
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parking  is  not  a  rejil  problem  at  USCS,  for  the  ones  that  have  a  problem,  they  should  take  earlier 
classes. 

The  parking  and  registration  need  a  lot  of  work  and  improvement.    Both  are  ridiculous. 

The  University  102  was  a  waste  of  my  money  and  time.  Parking  and  security  here  at  USCS  is  a  big 
joke!  They  give  you  a  ticket  if  you  park  on  the  grass  Jilong  the  road  and  they  don't  even  consider  that 
you  are  late  for  class  because  of  the  parking  problem.  What  is  the  reason  to  go  to  college?  To  go  to 
class,  to  learn. 

Cost  of  books  are  unreasonable.  Parking  is  ridiculous.  More  money  should  be  spent  for  the  students 
than  for  beautifying  the  campus.  We  are  here  to  learn,  not  look  good.  Courses  should  be  offered  at 
times  convenient  for  students.  Language  of  the  faculty  should  be  monitored.  Profanity  needs  to  be 
eliminated. 

It  is  a  shame  I'll  have  to  spend  extra  time  in  college  waiting  for  a  required  class  to  roll  aroimd  again. 
Also,  if  I  can  awaken  at  6:00  a.m.,  why  can't  professors  be  here  to  teach  morning  classes  rather  than 
afternoon.   This  creates  undue  hardships  on  those  of  us  trying  to  juggle  a  job,  family  and  college. 

At  registration  we  should  know  who  all  the  teachers  are  for  the  courses  listed. 

The  parking  situation  is  terrible.  There  should  be  more  parking  closer  to  the  buildings.  Students  should 
not  have  to  walk  from  far  away  on  cold  rainy  days.  There  needs  to  be  better  advisors  in  the  education 
department.  The  one  I  have  dealt  with  is  not  knowledgeable  about  me  or  the  courses  I  need  to  take. 
I  think  advisors  should  be  there  for  students,  rather  than  "out  of  town". 

I  feel  that  while  USCS  is  a  good  institution,  there  are  problems.  For  example,  I,  for  one,  resent  the  way 
the  Chancellor  seems  to  throw  money  around.  One  instance  of  this  is  the  replacement  of  the  wooden 
doors  in  the  administration  building  with  $2400  glass  doors.  Track  Ughting  would  have  worked  just  as 
well.  I  don't  mind  scrimping  and  saving  to  pay  tuition  when  I  know  that  the  Money  is  used  for 
educational  purposes.  However,  when  3  semesters  tuition  is  used  to  improve  the  decor  outside  the 
Chancellor's  office,  I  feel  more  like  a  contractor  than  a  student. 

I  feel  that  major  advisory  is  bad  at  USCS.  My  advisor  [deleted]  put  me  into  2  classes  this  semester  that 
were  not  required  for  my  major  under  the  new  program.  [The  advisor]  was  nowhere  to  be  found  dining 
drop/add,  I  finally  had  to  seek  the  Dean  of  Education  to  get  my  drop  slip  approved.  This  counselor 
had  no  idea  what  was  going  on  [and]  had  to  constantly  ask  someone  else.  This  is  very  distmbing  for 
a  student  who  depends  on  professionals  to  get  the  job  done  right.  I  also  have  a  government  instructor 
who  has  to  give  10  points  each  test  just  so  the  class  will  pass.  Upon  asking  [deleted]  about  the  validity 
of  [the]  test  [the  instructor]  got  mad  and  stormed  out  of  the  room.  Do  we  not  fill  out  evaluations  to 
improve  our  teachers?  Several  of  [the  instructor's]  past  students  have  complained  about  the  same  as  I 
have,  yet  nothing  has  been  done! 

Advisors  too  often  lead  students  to  take  classes  which  are  not  required.  This  causes  the  student  to 
spend  an  extra  session  in  school  which  costs  more  money.  The  administration  should  understand  that 
low  cost  is  the  reason  this  school  has  many  of  its  students.  I  also  think  grading  policies  should  not  differ 
from  one  instructor  to  another.  The  same  goes  for  tests.  I  have  so  many  times  had  essay  tests  in 
several  classes  and  while  knowing  the  material  and  presenting  it  in  equal  ways,  in  my  opinion  ,  have 
received  grades  from  98  to  73  to  52.  I  knew  the  material  equally.  Professors  can't  judge  one  fairly  or 
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equally  compared  to  how  he  grades  another  student.  There  is  no  way  one  can  grade  30  papers  2dl  essay 
and  be  equally  fair.  Each  professor's  viewpoint  is  different  just  as  each  student's  viewpoint  is  different, 
not  necessarily  wrong. 

Parking  is  totally  inadequate.    SGA  is  over  run  by  the  Chancellor.    Chancellor  uncaring  for  student 
needs.   Too  many  people  go  to  the  library  to  socialize  and  take  up 
valuable  work  space  for  those  wanting  to  study. 

Although  these  surveys  are  easy  to  coimt,  I  do  not  think  they  truly  represent  my  opinions.  The 
advisement  program  has  not  worked  for  me.  My  advisor  seems  only  interested  in  signing  my 
prearranged  schedule,  not  making  suggestions  or  even  listening  to  what  my  goals  are.  I  have  been  in 
the  wrong  major  for  2  years! 

To  put  it  blunt,  the  campus  life  around  here  [is  bad).  There  is  nothing  to  do  on  campus  except  the 
things  you  mentioned  in  this  survey.  By  the  way,  why  did  yoiu"  survey  steer  away  from  these  areas? 
Hmmm?  Why  don't  we  have  a  student  center?  You  know  this  is  the  only  college  or  University  that  I've 
attended  that  didn't  have  one.  Don't  give  me  that  stuff  about  having  no  money  because  if  you  can  go 
and  spend  $4,100  on  doors  you  can  afford  a  student  center.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  the  administration 
is  not  being  very  helpful.  Please  don't  forget  it  is  the  students  who  pay  youi  salaries.  Why  shouldn't 
we  have  a  say  in  what  happens? 

I  was  especially  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  history  courses  this  year.  There  is  just  not  enough 
offered.  We  need  more  to  choose  from.  As  this  survey  indicates,  I  am  a  senior  and  I  needed  more 
history  courses  and  different  courses  than  you  had  offered.  Also,  advisement  in  the  School  of  Education 
is  awful!  There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  get  a  straight  (or  correct)  answer.  [I  have  been]  given  wrong 
information  about  classes  [deleted].  My  advisor  has  done  it  on  several  occasions-telling  me  I  need 
specific  classes  that  I  don't  and  signing  me  up  for  classes  I  have  already  taken!  I  could  not  recommend 
this  School  of  Education  to  a  high  school  student. 

The  situation  with  instructors  from  foreign  countries  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  especially  since  the 
other  faculty  members  find  the  situation  humorous.  How  can  an  instructor  be  employed  if  he  caimot 
understand  English?  Who  employs  these  instructors  and  more  importantly,  are  they  monitored?  By  the 
time  a  student  has  realized  the  situation  as  hopeless,  it  is  too  late  to  withdraw  and  add  an  additional 
class,  leaving  the  student  in  a  no  win  situation.  When  36  students  sign  up  for  a  class  and  2  weeks  into 
it  only  15  are  left  and  after  the  1st  exam  only  2  have  passed  (with  D's),  what  does  that  say?  If  it  were 
only  one  class  out  of  several  it  may  seem  to  be  a  slight  problem,  but  when  the  instructors  two  classes 
combined  total  a  whopping  3  passed  exams,  some  sort  of  action  needs  to  be  taken.  I  was  told  that  this 
has  happened  with  past  visiting  instructors.  I  ask  why?  If  it  didn't  work  the  first  time  why  repeat  the 
situation?  Is  this  an  ego  trip  to  eliminate  the  overloading  of  their  own  class  schedules?  What  ever  the 
answer,  making  students  pay  for  this  joke  is  wrong.  The  work  is  out  about  this  "learning  experience" 
and  I  do  believe  future  visiting  instructors  will  fmd  it  hard  to  fill  their  classes  imless  changes  are  made. 
Other  than  that,  I  am  completely  satisfied  with  my  education  here  despite  the  pathetic  microfilm  room 
that  is  called  a  library.  Why  not  put  in  pool  tables  and  soda  machines  and  really  tiuTi  it  into  a  lounge? 
Silence  is  not  enforced  for  those  who  need  to  study  so  why  not  turn  it  into  a  student  union? 

uses  is  a  good  school,  but  it  could  improve  m  many  ways.  For  the  most  part,  the  great  strength  of 
uses  Ues  in  the  faculty  and  staff.  It  often  seems  that  the  faults  he  in  the  bureaucracy  of  running  a  fast 
growing  institution,  struggling  to  be  recognized  in  the  community  on  a  level  equal  with  Converse  and 
Wofford.  As  for  some  "pet  peeves"  of  most  students,  which  seem  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  unrest? 
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A  parking  problem  which  has  too  long  been  ignored,  over-priced  student  housing  (Rifle  Ridge), 
inadequate  lighting  for  safe  passage  to  night  classes,  a  Ubrary  badly  in  need  of  more  books,  and 
numerous  other  "small",  every  day  problems  that  we,  as  students,  face  which  when  added  together  result 
in  frustration  with  the  school  and  the  system.  The  problem  is  not  what  we  are  learning  or  how  we  are 
learning,  but  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  learning. 

The  library  is  always  too  noisy!  Nursing  Instructors  were  always  available  when  needed  after  class  time. 

The  time  requirements  for  the  nursing  courses  are  outrageous!!  A  total  of  9  hour  course  (class  & 
clinical)  actually  takes  18  hours  clinical,  post-conference  and  class,  then  the  outside  time  with  LRC 
Blms,  tapes,  checkoffs,  study  and  computer  leave  most  students  in  a  whirl  and  very  frustrated.  Add  a 
3  hour  seminar  class  and  there  is  very  httle  time  left  in  a  week.  This  all  equals  to  a  terrible  strain  on 
one's  family,  work,  and  school  performance,  plus  a  strain  on  the  student.  Thanks. 

The  freshman  class,  SUNV  102,  103  is  an  extreme  burden  for  my  important  classes  and  activities.  Also 
Columbia  students  receive  3  hours  as  we  only  receive  1  hour  of  credit.  This  is  unfair  and  it  shows  the 
lack  of  this  school.  The  parking  is  unsatisfactory.  A  larger  selection  of  books  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
field  are  needed.   In  my  lab  classes,  nothing  works,  possibly  replace  the  stools  with  chairs. 

(1)  I  think  more  classes  should  be  offered  at  various  times  of  the  day.  (2)  I  believe  something  should 
be  done  about  the  parking.  It's  ridiculous  to  pay  for  a  parking  sticker  and  not  be  guaranteed  a  parking 
place  somewhere  on  campus.  I  arrived  30  minutes  early  to  wain  in  line  for  a  parking  place  and  hope 
I  can  get  one.  This  is  USCS  worst  problem.  (3)  I  feel  if  someone  is  an  advisor  they  should  know  a 
little  something  about  it.  Last  semester  my  advisor  offered  times  to  register  while  she  had  class.  When 
I  worked  in  5  minutes  with  her  she  could  not  answer  any  of  my  questions.  I  had  to  tell  her  what  each 
of  the  class  codes  represented  on  my  file,  when  she  finally  found  it. 

The  questionnaire  itself  has  a  lot  of  problems.  For  example,  in  questions  27,  68,  69,  &  70,  there  should 
be  some  way  of  giving  a  multiple  answer.  I  question  24,  a  person  could  agree  with  half  but  not  all  of 
the  question.   You  need  to  take  a  course  with  [deleted]  in  marketing  research. 

USCS  really  has  a  good  reputation  not  only  around  the  upstate  anymore,  but  everywhere.  I  believe  it 
is  the  faculty  that  draws  such  a  good  reputation  to  this  college.  A  few  things  I'd  like  to  add  to  the 
campus:  (1)  a  larger,  better  group  of  fraternities  and  sororities.  The  ones  on  campus  seem  so  "nerdy" 
(excuse  the  phrase).  We  need  houses,  (like  at  Wofford)  and  it  should  be  a  challenge  to  try  to  join-they 
should  not  have  to  hang  signs  up  that  say,  "Please  come  rush  with  us!"  (2)  Parking  (3)  Dorms  like  other 
colleges. 

I  am  a  graduating  senior  and  I've  been  fairly  satisfied  with  USCS.  I've  been  particularly  fortimate  to 
have  several  exceptional  professors.  Particularly  in  English  and  the  Fine  Arts.  My  one  big  complaint 
is  the  lack  of  concern  and  support  that  the  administration  has  shown  for  the  students'  needs.  This  is 
a  University,  the  focus  should  be  on  students,  not  on  personal  gain  for  the  officials.  I  understand  the 
importance  of  a  good  face  for  the  community,  but  let's  try  to  have  the  same  respect  for  our  back  yard. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  two  professors  here  that  reaUy  want  their  students  to  learn:  [deleted].  Why 
can't  they  all  be  like  you? 

USCS  needs  to  continue  developing  their  cross-cultural  studies  in  language,  literature,  history,  etc. 
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There  are  no  major  problems  at  USCS  except  for  the  parking  situation.  Parking  is  horrid  here.  As 
uses  grows,  this  must  be  corrected. 

The  handbook  should  be  made  more  clear.  I  seem  to  have  trouble  imderstanding  exactly  what  is 
required.  Advisors  should  also  be  very  familiar  with  school  policies. 

In  reference  to  question  66, 1  feel  that  raising  tuition  for  the  purchase  of  a  $10,000  conference  table  and 
to  pay  for  the  likes  of  that  if  is  the  truth  is  ridiculous.  One  main  reason  I'm  attending  is  because  of  the 
cost,  yet  each  year  the  cost  is  rising  and  even  though  I  have  lived  on  my  own,  owned  a  home  (paying) 
and  fully  support  myself  on  $10,000/year,  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  fmandal  2ud. 

I  enjoy  USCS.  This  is  my  2nd  semester  here  and  this  is  only  the  2nd  year  I've  enjoyed  school,  period. 
I  feel  I  get  a  wonderful  education,  especially  for  the  cost.  I  am  a  transfer  student,  so  I  do  have 
something  else  to  compare  it  to.   There's  very  little  academically  that  I  would  change  about  USCS. 

Students  may  be  able  to  actually  learn  more  if  a  greater  emphasis  was  put  on  a  greater  number  of  tests 
covering  less  material.   I  don't  like  the  idea  of  2  or  3  tests,  each  covering  5  to  6  chapters. 

This  is  my  first  year  at  USCS.  I  transferred  from  another  school.  As  much  as  I  have  seen  and 
experienced  at  USCS,  I  am  glad  I  chose  to  attend.  The  classes  are  interesting  and  the  faculty  are 
helpful.   The  atmosphere  is  friendly  and  spirited. 

I  feel  that  some  of  the  faculty  are  not  here  to  help  you  learn  but  to  trick  you  and  fail  you.  I  have  a 
teacher  that  b  proud  of  flunking  students.  I  have  always  been  a  good  student  at  my  other  college. 
When  I  transferred  my  grades  dropped.  Mainly  because  the  teachers  do  not  thoroughly  explain  and 
trick  you  on  tests.  I  believe  the  faculty  should  want  you  to  learn  and  pass.  It  gives  them  a  better 
reputation. 

Dr.  [deleted]  is  never  prepared  for  his  class  [deleted].  He  never  knows  where  we  are  or  what  we're 
doing.  I  think  a  professor  who  wants  to  be  taken  seriously  must  take  his  own  work  seriously  first. 
[Another  professor]  could  help  his  classes  to  better  understand  the  subject  by  satisfactorily  answering 
their  questions  instead  of  acting  surprised  that  there  are  any.  USCS  administration  needs  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  when  they  schedule  classes  and  what  other  classes  coincide  with  that  time  so  more  people 
could  graduate  in  4  years. 

This  is  mainly  a  community  University.  I  feel  instructors  try  too  often  to  load  students  down  with 
homework  and  out  of  class  work.  I  work  40  or  more  hours  a  week  and  take  at  least  12  hours  a 
semester.   I  feel  they  ask  too  much. 

[Deleted]  is  a  futile  class,  that  it  is  excessive  in  its  work  load  and  abusive  in  its  instruction.  [The 
professor]  fails  to  communicate  properly  with  students  and  should  ask  [deleted]  to  teach  him  how  to 
conduct  a  [deleted]  class.  It  is  sad  to  end  my  career  at  USCS  with  such  a  class  that  is  supposed  to 
polish  business  school  graduates  in  the  real  world.  I  have  been  on  the  Dean's  list  every  semester  I  have 
been  at  USCS,  but  in  this  class  my  input  is  generally  refuted  or  unwanted.  Correcting  action  must  be 
taken  now  by  the  administration. 

I  know  the  students  need  working  typewriters  in  the  library.  Much  more  than  the  parking  patrol  needed 
new  9  mm  pistols~$21,000  desk  leaf,  $2,400  french  doors.  Try  spending  students'  money  on  students. 
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The  library  is  not  adequate,  if  you  need  some  materials  you  have  to  go  to  another  library  or  wjiit 
anywhere  from  2  days  to  3  weeks  to  get  the  material  from  another  Ubrary  within  the  system.  Who  has 
time  for  that?  It  is  much  easier  to  go  to  another  Ubrary  in  the  first  place  than  to  hassle  with  the 
inconvenience  of  ours. 

I  attend  USCS  simply  due  to  convenience  and  due  to  the  fact  that  I  started  my  college  career  at  the 
main  campus  in  Columbia  and  would  have  lost  too  many  credits  by  transfer  ring  to  another  college. 
USCS  is  sorely  lacking  in  some  areas,  especially  in  registration  (why  isn't  there  scanning  equipment  to 
speed  up  the  process?),  parking,  and  somewhat  in  counseling.  I  have  had  some  excellent  teachers, 
although,  which  is  the  most  important  part.  But  there  is  very  little  that  incites  me  to  stay  and  participate 
in  extracurricular  activities.  The  admmistration  is  also  not  utilizing  the  SGA  and  student  input  as  they 
should.   The  recent  lack  of  communication  shows  this. 

[One  course]  is  too  much  work  for  [deleted]  credit  hour.  We  have  to  write  3  papers  that  are  at  least 
3  single  spaced  typed  pages  and  have  one  final  exam  on  the  whole  book  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  I 
do  not  have  to  do  that  much  work  in  a  3-credit  hour  coiu-se,  even  in  English.  The  book  we  use  in  this 
course  is  outrageously  priced  ($19.95  for  a  [deleted]  page  paper  back)  and  you  are  also  required  to 
[deleted],  which  costs  $26.  This  [deleted]  should  be  included  in  our  tuition,  since  we  do  pay  enough  to 
cover  this. 

I  think  the  continuation  of  bringing  cultural  events  on  campus  and  of  increasing  awareness  and  interest 
in  the  commimity  about  these  events  is  extremely  important  to  the  University.  The  more  support  we 
receive  from  the  community,  the  more  events  we  will  be  able  to  offer  to  enrich  the  students'  and 
facultys'  and  staffs'  experience  here.  The  growth  of  the  University  in  the  last  two  years  is  tremendous 
(physical  and  cultural).  The  hbrary  sorely  lacks  reference  materials  (i.e.,  journals)  for  Uteratiu^e.  I  must 
always  use  another  Ubrary  to  gather  adequate  information  for  simple  themes  and  complex  research 
papers.  My  major  is  English;  therefore,  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  research,  and  this  library's  facility  is 
inadequate— especially  for  junior  and  senior  level  courses.  I've  found  some  of  the  Ubrar/s  staff  to  be 
entrained  to  help.  The  library  is  well-equipped  with  machinery,  however,  and  has  potential. 

More  money  should  be  spent  on  the  library.  We  need  more  reference  materials.  We  also  need  more 
periodicals,  journals.  Students  must  go  to  other  college  libraries  to  fmd  needed  materials.  Parking  here 
is  pitiful.  Registration  is  horrible.  More  computers  are  needed  during  registration.  The  number  of 
computers  cannot  accommodate  the  number  of  students.  Need  more  secretaries. 

I  find  the  librarians  to  be  extremely  helpful  and  most  willing  to  help  with  any  problem  I  have  in  the 
library.  I  am  impressed  with  the  library  staff.  All  classes  I  have  taken  I  felt  the  teachers  were  teaching 
because  of  a  love  of  subject  and  a  concern  for  students.  I  so  far  have  not  had  a  bad  experience  in  a 
classroom.  Professors  are  very  accessible  to  students  and  show  concern  for  students'  needs  in  learning. 
I  am  not  suggesting  everything  is  wonderful  but  I  am  saying  I  see  great  professional  striving  by  the 
people  employed  on  this  campus.  I  have  even  enjoyed  classes  I  wasn't  too  interested  in  because  of 
professors  and  the  and 

the  library  staff  helping  me  fmd  materials  for  the  class.  My  only  complaint  with  USCS  is  I  feel  not 
enough  classes  from  other  colleges  transfer  m  here.  I  feel  we  spend  too  much  time  taking  parallel 
courses  when  we  could  concentrate  more  in  our  major. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Since  I  have  been  here  it  seems 
that  they  have  messed  up  just  about  everything  they  have  attempted  to  do  concerning  my  academic 
record.  When  I  attempt  to  straighten  things  out,  I  am  faced  with  rudeness  and  incompetence.  Not  only 
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are  members  of  the  staff  rude,  but  at  times,  the  faculty  are  also.  Also  I  have  found  that  members  of 
the  faculty  do  not  particularly  want  to  teach.  So  I  end  up  paying  for  a  class  where  the  only  thing  I  get 
out  of  it,  is  what  I  learn  on  my  own.  I  think  the  School  of  Business  and  its  faculty  and  staff  need  to  be 
evaluated  and  seriously  reviewed.  And  I  have  spoken  to  several  other  students  that  feel  the  same  way. 
I  feel  that  the  tuition  and  fees  that  we  must  pay  here  are  surely  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  develop 
a  more  worthwhile  faculty  and  staff. 

Questions  L5,  28,  and  67  were  imnecessary  repetitions  of  the  same  question.  If  you  really  think  USCS 
is  a  racist  institution,  then  perhaps  you  should  implement  issuing  a  survey  to  the  faculty/staff  instead 
of  the  students.  In  general,  it's  the  attitudes  of  faculty/staff  that  encourage  this  way  of  thinking  (that 
USCS  is  discriminatory).  Very  rarely  will  you  hear  this  complaint  from  students.  On  another  note,  I 
have  loved  my  time  at  USCS.  I  have  taken  every  advantage  of  college  life.  I've  been  heavily  involved 
in  student  activities  which  greatly  enriched  and  improved  my  collegiate  experience.  I  only  hope  that 
USCS  will  continue  this  positive  growth  and  all  of  the  community,  state  and  eventually  the  nation  will 
hold  this  institution  in  the  highest  regard. 

In  general  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  quahty  of  the  faculty.  However,  I  have  one  complaint.  It 
is  [deleted].  I  have  had  him  3  times  (no  alternative  choice),  and  he  is  never  prepared  and  totally 
apathetic.  Besides  drawing  a  paycheck,  he  serves  no  functional  purpose  as  far  as  I  see.  His  classes 
would  accomplish  more  on  a  home  or  independent  study  basis.  Where  teaching  is  concerned  he  is 
completely  lazy.   He  simply  doesn't  care  at  all. 

What  constantly  amazes  me  is  the  apathy  expressed  by  many  students  towards  student  activities  as  well 
as  towards  their  own  classes.  I  am  aware  that  many  people  have  time  constraints  that  might  prevent 
them  from  participating  in  activities~I  think  many  students  do  not  participate  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
or  encouragement.  Many  classes  require  their  students  to  attend  the  USCS  plays  and  surprisingly  many 
find  themselves  enjoying  the  play  and  attending  others  but  because  they  want  to—so  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  bad  idea  to  require  certain  functions  to  be  attended.  Perhaps  a  committee  could  be  formed  to  address 
student  apathy.  I  would  also  like  to  see  more  class  discussion— some  professors  are  very  good  at 
encouraging  student  participation  others  not  so  good  and  some-heaven  help  us—  almost  forbid  it!  They 
want  to  lecture  and  lecttu-e  and  everyone  else  shut  up! 

The  library  collection  is  grossly  inadequate-fortimately  there  are  some  other  local  resources.  The 
faculty  are  extremely  helpful  and  understanding  (by  and  large  )  of  working  students.  More  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  evening  students'  needs,  academic  and  social. 

The  education  department  needs  to  consider  more  carefully  the  [deleted]  class.  Never  have  I  endured 
such  poor  instruction.  The  professor  violates  a  host  of  procediu'es  taught  in  the  methods  class.  She  is 
a  poor  teaching  model.  As  a  whole,  the  education  department  consists  of  the  best  instructors  I  have 
seen  in  my  college  career.  This  teacher  is  the  exception.  Furthermore,  the  course  has  proven  no  reason 
for  its  existence.  It  could  easily  be  incorporated  into  the  block.  Presently,  the  course  is  a  unit  which 
is  stretched  to  a  semester  and  "justified"  by  an  outrageous  grading  scale  concocted  by  an  instructor  who 
resorts  to  childish  attitudes  to  promote  her  misconception  of  educating.  Tricky  questions  on  a  multiple 
choice  test  are  pointless.  The  instructor  should  discuss  this  foolish  practice  with  a  more  capable 
instructor.  Furthermore,  she  needs  to  discover  what  APT  format  is  as  opposed  to  creating  her  own 
version.  I  am  wholly  disappointed  with  the  course  and  instruction.  I  find  my  time  wasted.  I  have  yet 
to  encounter  a  classmate  who  feels  the  course  to  be  worthwhile.  Secondly,  our  illustrious  chancellor 
could  be  most  beneficial  to  this  institution  if  he  packed  his  bags  and  left.  He  has  violated  a  trust  by  his 
uncontrolled  spending  of  funds  on  frivolous  items.  The  administration  building  appears  to  be  his  palace. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  someone  will  stop  him  before  he  buys  again.  Moreover,  books  are  more  important 
to  a  library  than  pianos.  Doors  and  tables  show  an  inability  to  manage.  Who  approves  his  ideas?  Is 
he  free  to  purchase  needless  items  at  leisure? 

I  think  the  parking  at  this  campus  is  utterly  ridiculous!  The  University  keeps  taking  parking  spaces  away 
for  more  buildings  and  staff  parking!  This  causes  students  problems  with  parking,  and  when  they  try 
to  park  in  spaces  just  to  get  to  class,  they  get  ticketed!  It's  like  we  can't  win!  You  take  the  spaces  away, 
and  then  when  we  just  have  to  park  somewhere  we  get  a  ticket!  The  University  should  stop  trying  to 
make  a  bigger  school,  until  it  can  accommodate  the  student  population  it  has  now. 

I  think  that  the  faculty  need  to  start  working  together  and  helping  each  other  to  make  things  work  on 
this  campus.  For  example  we  are  required  to  do  projects  and  programs  on  the  computer  lab  in  the 
educational  building,  but  the  lab  is  never  opened  for  personal  use  to  do  the  projects  and  the  education 
department  will  not  help  the  lab  out  with  any  of  the  problems,  but  the  education  dept.  and  curriculum 
requires  us  to  take  the  computer  courses.  Also  the  curriculum  lab  in  the  library  is  for  educational  use, 
but  we  are  not  allowed  to  take  anything  out  and  use  it.  It  has  to  stay  in  the  lab  for  use.  The  library 
however,  have  their  stupid  security  tabs  on  all  the  materials  so  if  you  go  out  with  it  you  will  make  the 
library  alarm  go  off.  This  is  stupid.  If  they  are  going  to  protect  it  why  can't  they  let  us  check  it  out! 
The  school  needs  to  get  together,  not  pull  apart. 

One  thing  that  I  find  frustrating  is  when  I  have  a  temporary  teacher  for  a  class  (for  one  semester)  and 
I  do  bad  in  the  course  because  the  teacher  is  not  very  prepared  or  organized.  If  we  have  temporary 
teachers,  they  should  stay  for  more  than  one  semester.  Also,  I  can't  figure  out  why  physics  is  a  required 
course  for  elementary  education  majors.   Most  people  make  a  D  in  the  course,  something  is  wrong! 

The  parking  here  is  terrible.  The  students  are  treated  as  though  they  are  doing  us  a  favor.  The  math 
department  needs  some  changes.  The  professors  do  not  care  if  the  students  learn,  they  simply  try  to 
make  it  as  difGcult  as  possible.  The  worst  thing  is  the  favorites  that  are  made.  Especially  in  education. 
It  is  who  you  [play  up  to]  determines  where  you  go. 

The  answers  to  questions  54-58  are  in  general,  most  professors  are  fair,  but  there  are  a  few  that  need 
to  be  in  another  career.  The  credit  hoiu^s  for  education  courses  need  to  be  adjusted,  too  many  hours 
and  too  much  work  is  required  for  2  credit  hours. 

The  academic  advising  in  the  education  department  is  quite  poor.  There  are  a  handful  of  teachers  who 
are  excellent  advisors  but  the  rest  of  the  advisors  are  poor.  Students  are  left  their  own  knowledge  of 
schedules  and  their  course  requirements  to  construct  their  semester  schedule. 

Education  credit  hours  are  not  proportional  for  the  amoimt  if  work  in  each  class.  Faculty  need  to 
decrease  work  load,  or  increase  credit  hours. 

Parking  is  terrible.  Tuition  should  not  be  raised  again  and  book  prices  are  terrible.  They  cost  way  too 
much  and  I  know  you  are  making  50  percent  profit. 

As  it  stands,  elementary  education  majors  are  required  to  take  F.E.  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I  feel 
that  as  regular  classroom  teachers  we  would  be  much  more  benefitted  by  a  "kiddie  games"  class.  One 
particular  instructor  makes  [deleted]  much  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  it  should  be  (especially 
the  final  exam)  which  is  decreasing  any  interest  I  had  in  the  subject  area.  I  hate  going  to  this  particular 
class! 
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There  is  far  too  much  money  spent  on  tearing  up  the  grounds  and  replanting  for  there  to  be  no  paper 
in  the  Dept.   of  Ed.   for  the  copy  machine  for  faculty  and  no  parking  spaces  for  students  or  faculty. 

This  study,  I  don't  feel  was  adequate  because  I  felt  I  had  to  say  my  advising  was  adequate  because  of 
a  few  good  advisers.  There  are  several  that  don't  know  what  they're  doing.  Parking  is  terrible!!  The 
roads  have  big  pot  holes  that  could  be  fixed  with  part  of  my  $15  fee!! 

I  feel  the  management  here  is  extremely  lacking.  Funding  is  seen  by  me  to  pretty  well  misspent.  I  see 
a  lot  of  wasted  money  and  still  tuition  has  gone  up  to  fmance  Olin  World. 

Overall  my  experience  at  USCS  has  been  positive,  however,  academic  counseling  and  60  percent  of  my 
education  courses  were  negative,  with  the  former  begin  ill  prepared,  and  the  latter  having  nothing  to 
teach. 

USCS  is  run  by  [the  Chancellor]  as  if  it  were  a  high  school.  His  commandant  techniques  leave  students 
frustrated  and  often  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  USCS.  This  campus  has  a  population  consisting  of 
1/3  non-traditional  students  and  is  considered  convenient  for  commuting  students,  however  he 
continually  tries  to  discourage  these  students  by  treating  them  as  if  they  were  children.  He  appears  to 
neglect  the  population  of  traditional  students,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  the  non-traditional  students  who 
enable  the  scholastic  reputation  that  USCS  has. 

Parking  is  inadequate  for  the  number  of  students  attending  the  University.  Needs  to  be  a  non-teaching 
field  for  physical  education. 

I  find  the  administration  here  extraordinarily  unresponsive  to  the  needs/desires  of  students!  They 
frequently  ignore  student  opinions.  Additionally,  the  chancellor  conducts  this  institution  as  though  all 
of  the  students  were  traditionally  aged  attending  residential  colleges.  This  is  a  commuter  campus!  It's 
mission  has  been  and  doubtless  will  remain,  to  serve  the  community.  Further,  I  find  the  faculty  in  the 
School  of  Education  to  be  opinionated  and  subjective  and  of  little  assistance  in  preparing  us  as  teachers. 

The  school  seems  to  be  improving  each  year.   No  sheet  for  questions  36-55. 

SGA  does  not  run  well.  They  do  not  spark  mterest  to  many  students.  Most  students  I  know  think  SGA 
is  a  joke.  The  newspaper  is  worse  than  SGA.  School  needs  more  variety.  Faculty  is  very  good. 
Perhaps  they  could  stimulate  the  students  to  attend  more  activities  or  create  more  activities.  This  is 
hard  to  achieve  because  of  the  large  commuter  population  of  students.  Why  aren't  there  any 
dormitories  on  campus? 

This  survey  itself  show  gross  incompetence  with  spelling  and  logical  errors.  The  issues  it  asked  were 
not  the  ones  students  want  to  talk  about.  Parking  is  the  issue.  And,  I  have  a  question  for  you,  why  does 
our  campus  always  look  like  a  battle  zone  due  to  construction?  How  aie  we  supposed  to  enjoy  a  college 
campus  that  is  constantly  tmder  red  dirt  and  bulldozers? 

This  survey  is  not  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  students'  attitudes.  Question  14  is  invalid  due  to  the 
answer  choices  being  b,c,d,d.  Questions  15-26  are  invalid  due  to  the  answer  choices  being  a,b,c,e,e. 
Questions  28-60  also  caimot  be  an  accurate  measurement  of  student  attitudes  due  to  the  answer  choices 
being  a,b,c,e,e. 
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Question  48  does  not  fully  address  the  issue.  I  beUeve  students'  service  on  these  committees  in 
benefiaal  but  I  question  how  valuable  administration  views  their  comments.  I  sometimes  think  we  are 
a  necessary  commodity  and  that's  all.  This  survey  should  also  address  the  turnover  rate,  i  e  •  "Do  you 
plan  to  transfer?"  I  came  to  USCS  because  it  was  convenient  but  stayed  because  it  is  good.  We  need 
more  classrooms,  more  instructors,  more  classes.  How  many  students  are  able  to  get  the  classes  they 
need  m  order  to  graduate  on  time?  It  seems  many  students  must  attend  an  extra  semester  in  order  to 
get  the  classes  they  need.  I  hope  it  is  obvious  that  we,  as  students,  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  things 
that  USCS  does  well,  but  that  certain  areas  (hbrary  and  class  availabihty)  need  attention.  I  appreciate 
the  opportumty  to  express  my  views. 

TTie  school  has  lost  many  students  and  money  in  the  field  of  [deleted]  because  of  the  teaching  techniques 
of  [deleted].  His  reputation  has  swayed  many  perspective  students  from  attending  USCS  My  major 
complamt  m  3  1/2  years  at  USCS  include  [this  professor],  the  lack  of  books  m  the  book  store  at  the 
start  of  a  semester,  and  the  parking  situation.   The  major  contributor  to  this  school  is  the  hbrary. 

Books  are  terribly  expensive.  The  community's  perception  of  USCS  is  changing  for  the  better. 

I  am  so  pleased  with  USCS  that  when  I  cam  here  I  had  planned  on  transferring,  but  now,  I  am  goine 
to  stay!  ^ 

Parking  is  hard.  It  always  has  been  ever  since  I  started  going  here  ('87).  Some  100  level  courses  are 
harder  than  300  level  courses-that  should  not  be. 

I  attended  another  USC  branch  and  compared  to  tact  branch,  I  was  disappointed  in  the  general 
management  of  USCS.  My  adviser  was  very  Uttle  help  and  registration  was  unorganized.  I  am  an  older 
student  and  I  feel  I  am  treated  as  a  child.  Each  professor  has  a  different  attendance  policy  which  is  very 
inconsistent.   I  think  one  standard  poUcy  should  be  enforced. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  a  better  selection  of  courses  (times,  etc.)  Some  classes  are  only  offered  once  in  a 
semester  and  that  is  not  compatible  with  my  schedule.  Also  I  would  Uke  for  each  building  to  have  a 
study  room,  not  a  lounge.  Just  somewhere  quiet  and  solitaire  (no  distractions  from  outside  or  the 
hallways)  where  someone  can  study.  The  hbrary  is  too  busy  for  study.  Parking  is  a  problem.  Why  not 
move  the  tennis  courts  back  around  the  other  sports  fields  and  provide  parking  at  that  present  area 
The  cafeteria  is  badequate  (they  are  providing  food  for  students,  that  means  a  person  with  low  bcome, 
m  most  cases,  and  their  prices  are  outrageous).  I  prefer  going  off  campus  to  get  better  food  at  a  better 
price.  I  would  like  to  see  more  programs  to  keep  students  on  campus  and  interested  in  college  Ufe  (no 
suggestions).  I  would  also  like  to  see  more  scholarships.  Most  scholarships  are  for  minorities,  what 
about  white  students  (traditional). 

I  feel  we  have  exceUent  professors  here  at  USCS,  tiiey  just  do  not  always  have  the  needed  materials  to 
complete  projects  Uiat  would  put  USCS  on  the  map.  For  example-resource  materials  to  encourage  or 
help  publication  but  we,  no  doubt,  have  the  people.  Also,  apatiiy  is  beginning  to  dwindle  on  campus 
with  more  and  more  student  participation  in  aU  areas.  USCS  definitely  has  tiie  potential  of  becoming 
a  weU  known,  respective  institution,  if  we  keep  working  at  it.  I  beUeve  our  atiiletic  programs'  progress 
m  Uie  last  year  has  helped  this,  along  with  the  school  newspaper's  improvement.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  tiie  birtii  of  tiiis  institution  and  hopefully  some  day  wiU  send  my  chUdren  to  a  major 
University-USCS! 
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I  work  on  MWF,  therefore,  all  of  my  classes  have  to  be  on  TTH.  Well  there  are  only  about  75  percent 
of  the  classes  that  I  need  offered  on  TTh.  Also  if  I  don't  get  to  school  at  8:00  in  the  morning,  I  can  just 
turn  around  and  go  back  home  because  I  and  everybody  else  who  does  not  have  an  8:00  class  in  the 
morning  will  never  fmd  a  place  to  park  their  car!!! 

Overall  USCS  is  a  great  place  to  get  an  education.  The  only  drawback  is  campus  life.  There  is  no  unity 
among  the  whole  school.  The  only  unity  is  that  of  the  athletic  members.  Also  I  have  had  several 
teachers  that  had  no  business  teaching.  I  feel  they  should  evaluate  the  professors  more  carefully  in  a 
classroom  setting. 

I  feel  this  form  Umits  the  answers  to  the  questions.  For  example,  question  19:  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
price  of  tuition,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  bookstore  prices. 

Overall  USCS  is  not  a  bad  campus  but  it  does  have  its  problems,  parking  and  the  ordeal  of  registration 
are  of  major  concern.  As  with  any  school,  different  faculty  effect  different  students,  in  my  2  years  at 
USCS  my  instructors  have  been  generally  effective,  and  helpful.  Outside  the  classroom  the  only  facihty 
I  use  on  a  regular  basis  is  the  library,  which  is  generally  effective  for  my  needs.  The  computer  lab  needs 
printers  that  print  with  better  quality.  The  cafeteria  is  much  too  expensive,  local  fast  food  restaurants 
are  much  cheaper.  The  student  govermnent  seems  to  attempt  to  represent  the  students  but  are 
constantly  suppressed,  discouraged,  and  stifled  by  the  administration. 

I  beUeve  USCS  has  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  community  and  my  experience  with  professors  and 
administration  supports  this.  My  professors  all  have  an  excitement  for  their  classes  and  material.  I  rely 
on  the  library  as  my  place  to  study,  but  too  many  times  (even  in  the  individual  study  area)  it  resembles 
a  social  hall. 

College  is  to  be  a  fun,  worthwhile  experience  while  providing  an  education.  Traditionally,  college  is  for 
young  people.  I  strongly  resent  having  rooms  unaccessible  to  me  because  I  am  under  25  years  of  age. 

Advisors  should  be  employed  who  have  the  duty  only  to  advise  and  who  are  very  knowledgeable  in  such 
subject  manner.  Currently  faculty,  new  and  past,  are  carrying  on  the  procedures  and  many  are  not  fully 
aware  of  what  course  should  be  taken  and  in  what  specified  order.  The  resixlt  has  been  that  many 
students  are  forced  to  seek  instruction  at  other  institutions  m  order  to  graduated  on  time  or  are  held 
back  several  semesters  before  graduating,  due  to  being  ill-advised. 

The  parking  at  USCS  is  terrible.  The  spaces  are  inadequate  and  could  be  divided  to  create  more 
spaces.  The  freshman  center  has  no  idea  what  they  are  doing. 

Instructions  for  this  survey  are  completely  vague!!  I  think  the  attitude  of  students  answering  these 
questions  will  be  poor  because  of  the  lack  of  instructions  for  filling  out  this  survey.  The  survey  should 
be  typed  without  errors.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  present  papers  with  errors  from  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
office. 

This  semester  (Spring  90)  the  classes  offered  were  extremely  inadequate.  Only  after  seven  trips  to  the 
freshmen  center  was  I  able  to  get  classes  that  I  need  for  my  major  requirements.  The  parking  situation 
is  terrible!  I  think  the  administration  forgets  a  majority  of  the  students  commute.  Even  when  I  leave 
in  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  my  class  on  time  I  cannot  control  the  traffic  or  a  wreck  that  has  occurred. 
If  that  doesn't  slow  me  down  then  the  hike  to  my  classes  does. 
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I  think  we  need  black  sororities  and  fraternities. 

Question  8  is  an  unfair  question  for  mothers  with  children  at  home.  Yes  I  work  40+  hours  a  week! 
Too  much  money  spent  tearing  up  grounds  and  replanting  when  parking  is  tight  and  money  for  books 
and  paper  and  other  educational  needs  is  practically  nonexistent. 

Question  8  does  not  address  married  parents  responsibihty-I  work  40+  hours  a  week!  Question  39: 
Financial  £iid  opportunities  are  not  pubhcized  at  ALL! 

uses  needs  to  offer  more  class  times  of  the  same  class;  therefore,  we  need  more  professors.  We,  as 
students,  would  not  have  as  big  of  a  hassle  as  we  do  to  try  to  sign  up  for  classes. 

Library  hours  are  totally  unsuitable  for  night  students.  We  pay  the  same  tuition  as  day  students,  but 
the  library  is  closed  during  the  hours  that  are  most  often  suitable  for  us.  For  example,  the  Ubrar/s 
weekend  hours  should  be  longer,  especially  on  Friday  nights. 

1.  The  answer  to  question  70  should  be  A-D.  2.  The  questions  about  equal  opportunity  I  placed  no 
because  I  feel  as  if  my  employers  have  hired  me  as  a  token.  3.  Student  parking  is  outrageous.  You 
have  to  be  at  USCS  every  morning  before  7:45  to  find  a  place  to  park  even  if  you  are  with  faculty.  4. 
Allow  me  to  say  one  more  thing  about  the  jobs  here  at  USCS.  They  fire  you  because  of  their  absences 
even  if  you  have  to  have  surgery  and  you  give  them  at  lease  two  to  three  weeks  notice  in  advance.  5. 
Most  professors  don't  care  if  you  learn  anything.  They  just  want  you  to  pass  so  they  and  the  school  will 
look  good.  6.  The  placement  testing  is  stupid.  Most  people  get  nervous  before  a  large  important  test; 
therefore,  they  do  not  do  well.  7.  The  freshman  University  class  is  a  waste  of  everybody's  time  and 
money.   You  come  to  school  to  learn  and  you  learn  nothing  in  freshman  University  class. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  during  a  publications  bo£u-d  meeting,  a  vote  took  place  which 
involved  two  girls  who  were  applying  for  a  position.  The  vote  was  to  decide  which  was  favored  by  the 
board.  The  board  made  its  decision,  however,  the  girl  who  had  not  been  chosen  was  given  information 
about  the  meeting  that  the  other  girl  was  not  privy  to.  Fiu-thermore,  the  person  giving  the  information 
was  trying  to  intimidate  the  voters  and  make  them  change  their  vote.  This  to  me  seems  to  be  an  unfair 
opportunity  for  the  sUghted  girl  and  very  unethical  of  the  other  two  parties. 

Although  this  survey  did  go  over  some  valid  points  many  of  the  problems  here  at  USCS  were 
overlooked.  (1)  I  am  not  happy  with  the  parking  situation.  I  understand  the  need  for  aesthetics  but, 
if  this  college  continues  to  grow  at  the  tremendous  rate  it  has  something  must  go.  You  cannot  continue 
to  have  the  same  aesthetics  and  the  same  £unount  of  parking  with  an  increase  of  pupils.  Furthermore, 
I  feel  the  $15  parking  sticker  fee  is  outrageous.  Where  is  this  money  going?  (2)  Some  departments  are 
totally  overlooked  at  this  institution.  Our  Art  department  is  a  real  joke.  There  are  not  enough  seats 
for  students  and  suppUes  are  grotesquely  limited.  We  had  to  make  black  tempura  paint  in  one  class. 
That's  a  disgrace.  (3)  The  education  department  on  the  whole  is  relatively  good.  Although  some  of  the 
instructors  who  encourage  "teaching  exciting  lessons"  bore  us  to  death.  How  can  they  expect  us,  the 
teachers  of  tomorrow,  to  have  exciting  lesson  plans  when  they  are  putting  us  to  sleep!!  Overall  I  am 
very  pleased  with  my  education  here  at  USCS  but  these  problems  are  vahd  and  need  the  attention  of 
the  administration.  The  SGA  should  also  have  more  say  in  the  policies  created  here  at  USCS.  After 
all,  they  do  represent  the  student  body.  If  the  administration  feels  the  SGA  is  trivial  how  do  they  feel 
about  the  people  here  paying  their  salary? 
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Parking  at  USCS  is  certainly  a  problem  which  needs  to  be  handled  in  the  near  future.  USCS  is  an 
excellent  college;  however,  if  the  University  was  not  looked  on  as  a  "community  college"  it  would  have 
much  greater  appeal. 
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A.   Self-Study  Staff  Survey 

[Percent  responding  listed  below  category  numbers] 


This  questionnaire  is  being  sent  by  the  USCS  Self-Study  Steering  Committee. 
Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  on  this  paper  the  appropriate 
number  in  the  right-hand  column.  You  may  leave  blank  any  question  you  do  not 
want  to  answer.  Your  supervisor  has  been  instructed  to  make  time  available  to  you 
to  fill  out  this  questionnaire.  All  responses  are  confidential;  your  supervisor  will 
never  know  your  responses  to  this  questionnaire.  While  any  written  responses  you 
may  make  may  be  quoted  in  the  Self-Study,  aU  comments  are  confidential,  your 
name  will  not  be  used.  The  completed  Self-Study  and  all  drafts  will  be  placed  on 
reserve  in  the  library  and  available  for  everyone  to  see. 

Please  return  your  questionnaire  to  (Do  not  give  your  questionnaire  to  your 
supervisor.) 

1.  Sex  1.     1      2     3 

26      72        1 

1.  male 

2.  female 

3.  no  response 

2.  Age  2.     1      2     3     4     5      6 

2      28      33     23      12       2 

1.  under  25 

2.  25-34 

3.  35-44 

4.  45-55 

5.  over  55 

6.  no  response 


3.      Race 


1.  white  (Caucasian) 

2.  black  (Afro-American) 

3.  Asian/ Asian-American 

4.  native  American  (Indian) 

5.  other 

6.  don't  want  to  identify  myself 

7.  no  response 


3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

87 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 
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My  employment  grade  classification  this  4.     1      2      3     4      5 


year  is 


44      15     22       4 


1.  grade  10-16 

2.  grade  17-23 

3.  grade  24-27 

4.  grade  28  or  above 

5.  no  response 


lam  5.     1      2     3     4     5 

95        4       0      0       1 

1.  permanent  full-time 

2.  permanent  part-time 

3.  temporary  full-time 

4.  temporary  part-time 

5.  no  response 


6.      The  type  of  work  I  do  is  6.     1      2     3     4     5 

11      10     36     39       2 

1.  maintenance,  janitorial 

2.  technical 

3.  secretarial,  clerical 

4.  other 

5.  no  response 


7.      Years  of  service  at  USCS  (at  the  end  of  7.     1      2     3     4     5 

1990)  35     28     14    22       0 

1.  2  years  or  fewer 

2.  3-7  years 

3.  8-10  years 

4.  11  or  more  years 

5.  no  response 
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8.  Are  you  employed  outside  the  university?  8.     1      2      3     4 

80     16      1      2 

1.  no 

2.  part-time 

3.  full-time 

4.  no  response 

9.  The  highest  level  of  education  I  have  is  9.     1      2      3     4      5 

19     36     29     D       4 
1.  graduate  work 
2  college  work 

3.  two-year  college  and/or 
technical/vocational 

school 

4.  high  school 

5.  less  than  high  school 


10.    I  first  learned  of  my  initial  position  at  10.  1      2     3     4     5 

uses  through  34     20      5    25     15 

1.  public  advertisement 

2.  direct  personal 
application  to  USCS 

3.  employment  agency 

4.  friend  or  relative 

5.  other 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions 
according  to  the  scale  at  the  right.  Circle  the 
number  of  your  response  on  this  page. 


11.    uses  is  a  good  place  to  work. 


12.  The  duties  of  USCS  administrative 
officers  are  clear  and  understood  by 
almost  everyone. 

13.  USCS  gives  equal  opportunities  in  its 
hiring  practices  without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

14.  Job  responsibilities  and  job  expectations 
are  clearly  explained  to  new  employees. 

15.  Salary  policies  are  clearly  defined  and 
well  understood  by  almost  everyone. 

16.  Salary  policies  are  consistent  for 
everyone  and  fairly  administered. 
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11. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

23 

69 

5 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

48 

30 

6 

6 

3 

13. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19 

48 

14 

8 

7 

3 

14. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

55 

24 

4 

4 

2 

15. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

42 

35 

13 

5 

1 

16. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

22 

32 

25 

13 

6 
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17.  The  procedures  for  getting  information 
and  making  complaints  about  job 
conditions  are  clear  and  understood  by 
almost  everyone. 


19.  I  feel  free  to  voice  my  opinion  without 
fear  of  harmful  consequences  to  me  or 
to  my  job. 

20.  Sexual  harassment  on  the  job  is  not  a 
problem  at  USCS. 

21.  The  way  work  and  responsibihties 
are  divided  up  in  my  area  of 
employment  is  fair. 

22.  My  salary  is  fair  when  compared  to  other 
employees  with  similar  positions, 
responsibilities,  and  length  of  service. 

23.  USCS  gives  equal  opportunities  (salaries, 
promotions,  retention,  etc.)  in 
employment  practices  without  regard  to 
race,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

24.  There  is  no  bias  against  part-time 
employees. 

25 .  Information  on  jobs  (benefits,  on-campus 
job  openings,  procedures)  is  easy  to 
obtain. 

26.  USCS  makes  it  possible  for  me  to 
advance  my  education  and/or  job  skills. 

27.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  procedures  for  my 
aimual  evaluation. 


17.  1      2      3     4      5      6 
3      39      32     14       6       5 


18.  1      2      3     4      5      6 

4 


18.    Job   safeguards   (such   as,   maintaining 

confidentiality    or    being    able    to    get  5     41     31    il 

procedures)    are    clearly    defined    and 
understood  by  almost  everybody. 


19.  1      2     3     4     5      6 

10      45      24     15       4       2 


20.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

21  56  4  0  4  17 

21.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

0  8  59  22  8  3 


22.  1      2      3     4      5      6 
3      28     36     16     10       7 


23.  1      2     3     4     5 
7     41      17     13     14 


24.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
6  48  14  2  25  5 

25.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

11  64  16  4  4  1 


26.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

2  8  48  7  5  7 

27.  1  2  3  4  5  6 
6  53  16  12  8  4 
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28.    I  am  satisfied  with  my  amiual  evaluation. 


29.  My  supervisor  has  adequate  supervisory 
skills. 

30.  I     should     have     some     say     in     my 
supervisor's  annual  evaluation. 


28.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

53 

7 

8 

12 

10 

29.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

25 

52 

6 

14 

1 

2 

30.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

15 

60 

12 

2 

10 

2 

Please     answer     the     follomng     questions 
according  to  the  scale  at  the  right  of  the  page. 


Please  indicate  your  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  following  areas. 


e      e 
d      d 


V 

e 

r 

y 

d 

i  d 

s  i 

s  s 

a  a 

t  t 

i  i 

s  s 

f  f 


e     e 
d     d 


31.    The  Personnel  Office 


32.    The  Purchasing  Department 


33.    The  Public  Safety  Office 


31.  1      2     3     4     5     6 
12      53      18     11       2       2 


32.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14 

60 

10 

0 

10 

5 

33.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

20 

67 

6 

0 

4 

1 
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34.    Printing  Services 


34.  1      2      3     4      5      6 

12      62      12       2       7       5 


35.    Information  Services 


35.  1      2      3     4      5      6 
14      60        1       1      14       8 


36.    Physical  Plant  Department 


36.  1      2     3     4     5      6 
20     62       8       1       6       3 


37.    Auxiliary   Services   (food   services, 
room  reservations,  for  example) 


38.    Communication  and  Mail  Services 


39.    Computer  Services 


40.    Your  immediate  supervisor 


41.  Your    fringe    benefits    (life    insurance, 
medical  insurance,  pension  plans) 

42.  On-the-job  safety  and  comfort 


43.    Vacations  and  holidays 


44.    Sick  leave 


45.    Grievance  procedures 


46.    Disciplinary  practices 


47.    Opportunities  for  promotion 


37.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

22 

54 

1 

0 

15 

5 

38.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

15 

67 

10 

0 

4 

1 

39.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21 

57 

7 

1 

8 

3 

40.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

40 

38 

8 

9 

3 

2 

41.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14 

49 

27 

5 

2 

0 

42.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18 

68 

7 

1 

4 

0 

43.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

26 

69 

2 

1 

1 

0 

44.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

26 

69 

3 

0 

1 

0 

45.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

41 

10 

8 

31 

2 

46.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

39 

11 

5 

34 

3 

47.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

30 

34 

14 

10 

7 
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48.   1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

12 

39 

38 

6 

2 

49.   1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

49 

17 

7 

17 

5 
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48.    Opportunities  for  merit  pay 


49.  Opportunities  for  present  employees  to 
fill  new  positions  at  USCS 

50.  Opportunities  for  present  employees  to  50.  1      2      3     4      5 
transfer  to  other  work  areas  at  USCS  6     16      5    21      7 


Please  use  the  space  on  the  back  of  this  page  to  make  any  other  comments 
you  feel  would  be  useful  for  the  Self-Study.  All  comments  are,  and  will  remain. 
confidential.  Comments  may  be  quoted  anonymously  in  the  Self-Study,  but  your 
name  will  never  fcg  known. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  filling  out  this  questionnaire.  Please  return  it  to 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Support,  Dr.  Gloria  Close, 
Administration  Building,  by  Friday,  March  30,  1990. 


B.   Staff  Written  Comments 


I  am  very  pleased  with  my  position  with  USCS  so  far.  Working  in  a  service  department  (Printing)  can 
be  frustrating  at  times  with  people  wanting  the  impossible  yesterday.  Wish  more  of  the  "higher-ups" 
would  take  the  time  to  say  thanks.  (I'm  the  classic  sucker  for  praise  and  will  bend  over  backwards  if 
I  know  my  work  is  appreciated.)  There  are  so  many  nice  people  at  USCS  and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  it.   Thanks  for  the  opportimity! 

(1)  I  feel  it  is  very  poor  record  keeping  to  over-pay  employees  and  then  make  the  employee  pay  back 
the  over  payment.  (2)  The  correct  procedures  and  uses  of  the  "leave  pool"  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  as  implemented  when  necessary.  (3)  Employees  who  do  not  fill  out  time  cards  and  have 
absences  noted  on  attendance  reports  should  be  monitored  more  closely,  to  ensure  proper  amounts  of 
leave  are  available.  4.  Immediate  supervisors  should  conduct  performance  evaluations  rather  than 
department  heads  who  don't  actually  see  performance. 

Re:#31  and  #34:  Individuals  in  these  two  departments  have  attitude  problems,  are  deceitful  and  rude 
at  times.  Re  #42:  I  have  no  problem  with  on-the-job  safety,  however,  comfort  is  another  matter.  In 
this  building  some  people  freeze  while  others  bum  up.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  with  too  much 
technology  in  our  hands  this  problem  still  exists,  and  apparently  is  not  correctable. 

USCS  should  provide  incentives  to  continue  education  with  either  bonuses  or  tuition  reduction.  USCS 
should  provide  either  free  or  cost  reduced  day  care  to  all  university  employees.  All  employees  have  the 
right  to  health  care  whether  they  are  permanent  or  temporary.  Temporary  employees  are  highly 
discriminated  against  and  required  to  work  the  same  or  close  to  the  same  number  of  hours  and  duties 
as  a  permanent.    Merit  pay  is  desperately  needed.    There  is  no  mcentive  to  go  above  and  beyond. 
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Evaluations  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

51.  Business  office:   4  very  dissatisfied. 

Working  conditions  have  improved  in  our  janitorial  department.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  at  USCS. 

I  feel  that  USCS  is  a  rewarding  and  pleasant  place  to  work.  My  only  major  complaint  is  the  salary 
which  I  earn.  I  would  like  to  be  comparable  or  at  least  similar  to  private  industry  or  pubhc  education. 

I  feel  there  are  quite  a  few  people  on  this  campus  who  claim  to  do  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  work  but 
actually  do  very  little.  The  lack  of  communication  on  this  campus  is  a  real  riot.  There  are  no  team 
players  on  campus,  everyone  is  worried  about  their  own  little  niche.  However,  this  has  been  brought 
on  in  most  cases  by  self  preservation.  The  lack  of  organization  is  unbelievable.  (This  includes  the  entire 
campus.) 

Thanks  for  this  extremely  well  designed  siu^ey.  I  feel  that  it  has  given  me  full  opportunity  to  express 
my  opinions  on  all  aspects  of  my  involvement  with  USCS. 

14.  I  can  only  answer  that  my  responsibility  and  expectations  were  explained.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  other  supervisors  do  in  this  area  and  what  explanations  are  given  to  other  employees.  16. 1  have 
no  idea  of  the  consistency  of  salary  policies  or  the  way  they  are  administered.  17.  I  have  no  "complaints" 
serious  enough  to  pursue,  and  I  feel  I  could  get  information  needed,  but  I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is 
clear  and  understood  by  "almost  everyone."  22.  I  don't  imderstand  how  anyone  on  campus  could  have 
enough  information  to  answer  this  question.  You  would  need  a  printout  with  a  breakdown  of 
employees,  their  length  of  service,  and  salary.  I,  personally,  do  not  tell  anyone  what  my  salary  is,  and 
no  one  has  approached  me  to  ask  my  salary  or  to  tell  me  what  their  salary  is.  How  would  anyone  have 
the  information  needed  to  intelligently  answer  this  question?  24.  There  may  not  be  a  bias  against 
part-time  employees  as  far  as  actual  employment  practices,  however  there  is  definitely  a  bias  as  far  as 
the  "extra  curricidar"  or  social  activities  are  concerned.  It  is  not  as  bad  now  since  part-time  people  are 
allowed  to  join  the  Administrative  Employees  Club.  There  was  a  time  when  part-timers  were  not 
included  in  anything.  Even  now,  they  are  overlooked  for  many  gatherings,  and  are  not  treated  as  part 
of  the  USCS  "FamOy."  I  FEEL  THAT  PROVISIONS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  WHEN  THERE  ARE 
LUNCHEONS,  SEMINARS,  TRAINING  SESSIONS,  ETC.  SO  THAT  EVERYONE  IN  EVERY 
OFFICE  HAS  THE  OPPORTUNTTY  TO  ATTEND  WTraOUT  FEELING  THEY  ARE  KEEPING 
SOMEONE  ELSE  FROM  ATTENDING.  26.  I  have  not  had  any  encouragement  to  take  any  type 
course  or  further  my  education  since  being  at  USCS.  It  seems  that  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
there  would  be  an  emphasis  on  continually  improving  yourself  through  courses,  seminars,  etc.  I  think 
there  would  be  much  more  job  efficiency  and  a  considerable  savings  of  time  if  employees  were  given 
more  computer  training  and  suggestions  for  computer  programs  or  software  which  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  their  own  needs.  In  my  case  the  word  processing  system  I  use  was  self-taught,  which  was 
a  slow  process  and  I  feel  sure  there  is  much  more  I  could  learn  with  just  a  short  instruction  period.  The 
time  savings  in  the  long  run  would  be  very  worthwhile. 

12.  Administrators'  duties  understood— neither  by  other  administrators  nor  most  of  the  academics.  16. 
Salary  policies  consistent/fairly  administered— years  of  decentralized  procedures  have  resulted  in  many 
inequities.  Only  time  and  centralization  can  remedy  this.  26.  Educational  advancement-I  was  barred 
by  my  employment  from  the  educational  opportunity  provided  by  the  state  for  persons  over  60.  USC 
should  address  this  discriminatory  practice.  27.  Evaluation  procedure-It's  difficult  to  be  pleased  with 
procedures  when  one  is  totally  dissatisfied  with  the  evaluation  system.   30.  Say  in  supervisor's  evalua- 
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tion--forget  it.  This  is  like  asking  a  student  what  (s)he  should  be  taught.  44.  Sick  leave--USCS  should 
strongly  support  the  proposal  that  some  remuneration  should  be  given  for  unused  sick  leave.  48.  Merit 
pay— It's  understood  that  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

Question  16:  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  that  if  an  employee  leaves  his/her  job  another  person  can  be  hired 
making  10%  above  what  you  were  making.   The  reason  most  employees  leave 

is  because  of  the  salary.  #19:  I  cannot  voice  my  opinion.  Even  my  co-worker  can  see  how  bad  I  am 
treated  if  I  make  a  comment  that  my  supervisor  does  not  like.  #26:  I  think  there  should  be  more 
seminars  for  the  employees.  I  would  love  a  computer  and  printer  on  my  desk.  I  feel  I  am  held  back 
because  I  can't  perform  some  of  my  work  on  a  computer. 

#40: 1  don't  think  my  supervisor  keeps  me  informed  enough  on  matters  in  the  office  that  I  should  know 
about.  She  doesn't  involve  me  enough.  For  instance,  I  typed  up  a  work  order  form  to  reserve  the 
activities  building  for  a  seminar.  I  was  not  told  what  it  was  about  or  who  was  attending.  Two  days 
before  the  seminar  I  was  informed  that  I  was  needed  to  "answer  the  phone  because  there  were  a  lot  of 
important  people  coming."  Went  to  the  meeting  to  do  just  that  and  realized  that  most  of  the  other 
people  there  were  my  counterparts  from  the  other  campuses.  And  I  should  have  been  there  attending 
the  meeting  to  get  information.  There  was  a  reception  for  these  people  after  the  seminar.  I  was  not 
invited.  Also,  a  few  were  taken  out  to  diimer  and  I  was  not  asked  to  join  even  though  I  knew  and  had 
contact  at  some  time  or  another  with  everyone.  #47  &  48:  This  all  depends  on  what  type  of  boss  you 
have  and  how  well  liked  you  are.  If  your  boss  thinks  you  deserve  a  promotion  or  merit  pay  then  he/she 
will  do  everything  to  get  it  for  you. 

Salaries  are  terribly  low  and  although  the  state  classification  system  was  developed  to  '63  insure  that 
comparable  jobs  are  classified  within  comparable  categories,  this  is  not  the  fact.  Jobs  in  Columbia 
appear  to  be  consistently  classed  at  a  higher  level  for  the  same  duties  than  on  the  Spartanburg  campus. 
Positions  on  this  campus  that  require  comparable  skills,  knowledge,  experience,  and  education  with 
positions  in  the  public  school  system  should  be  paid  a  comparable  level.  Not  the  case  at  USCS.  Would 
be  helpful  for  faculty/staff  morale,  attraction  and  retention  if  benefits  were  comparable  with  other  col- 
leges and  universities  (state)  in  other  states  offering  such  benefits  as  tuition  remission  and  Formal 
Employee  Assistance  programs.  USCS  appears  to  have  no  coherent  formal  policy  for  treatment  of  the 
impaired  employee  (alcohol  abuser,  mental  health  problems),  puts  the  university  at  risk  of  legal 
problems.  If  such  a  policy  does  not  exist  it  is  not  well  known  by  employees.  A  greater  effort  could  be 
made  to  attract  minority  employees  in  professional  staff/faculty  positions.  Also  more  minority  students. 
We  should  at  least  reflect  the  make  up  of  the  population  in  this  area.  Better  pay  and  benefits  might 
be  helpful  in  this  endeavor. 

13.  Reverse  discrimination  exists  now.  16.  I  don't  know  other  people's  salaries.  20.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.  22.  This  information  has  not  been  made  available.  35.  Business  affairs-dissatisfied.  38. 
Mail  too  slow. 

11.  I  feel  USCS  is  a  very  good  place  to  work  overall;  however,  many  of  the  problems  classified 
employees  encounter  involve  lack  of  sufficient  salaries  because  of  state  policies  and  imconcemed 
legislative  representatives.  I  would  suggest  that  all  the  presidents  and  chancellors  of  state  supported 
colleges  and  universities  unify  for  more  support  for  classified  people  in  higher  education.  15.  We  need 
to  have  salary  policies  updated  in  the  Staff  Handbook  which  was  last  pubUshed  in  1981.  There  have 
been  a  few  poUcies  changed  since  this  date.  I  hesitate  to  refer  to  it  because  I  feel  it  is  obsolete,  or  not 
entirely  up-to-  date.  20.  Sexual  harassment  on  the  job  has  not  been  a  problem  at  USCS  for  me 
personally,  however,  several  employees  who  complained  about  being  sexually  harassed  had  to  find  other 
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jobs  because  nothing  was  done  about  the  offender.  We  need  to  study  our  grievcmce  process  to  protect 
the  victim.  31.  The  Personnel  Office  has  improved  with  [deleted]  personal  involvement.  Please 
continue.  34.  The  work  done  in  Printing  Services  is  first  class;  however,  the  manager  would  profit  from 
a  human  relations  course.  Just  please  let  me  deal  with  anyone  in  his  office  except  him!  41.  Our 
medical  insurance  is  getting  worse  by  the  year— we  are  paying  more  for  less  benefits!  Could  we  ask  one 
of  our  School  of  Business  professors  to  conduct  a  survey  with  business  in  the  area  (or  state)  to  see  how 
state  insurance  benefits  compare  with  the  business  world,  and  then  present  our  study  to  our  legislative 
body.  44.  When  we  have  an  employee  who  has  used  all  of  their  sick  leave,  please  direct  the  persoimel 
office  to  apply  to  the  state  personnel  office  sick  leave  pool  rather  than  requiring  an  employee  to  return 
money.  If  that  is  impossible,  let  the  employee  be  advanced  sick  leave,  this  has  been  done  before.  50. 
Oiu-  employees  should  be  given  the  first  opportunity  for  advancement  over  an  outside  person.  We 
sometimes  don't  know  a  job  is  vacant  until  we  hear  that  a  new  person  has  been  hired.  Also,  some 
employees  hesitate  to  apply  because  with  the  present  system,  the  personnel  office  notifies  the  supervisor 
that  their  employee  has  inquired  about  a  job. 

I  have  been  at  USCS  so  long  and  have  seen  so  much  unfairness,  deception,  ineptitude  and  callousness 
that  I  cannot  be  objective  about  the  university.  The  main  source  of  this  dupUcity  has  been  the  Personnel 
Office  and  the  Chancellor's  Office.  My  hope  is  that  with  the  re-  organization  that  the  staff  will  be  better 
represented.  Being  a  professional  staff  member  (prepared  at  the  masters  level)  is  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  I  have  the  demands  of  faculty,  work  just  as  hard,  but  my  salary  caimot  be  supplemented.  There 
are  so  few  professional  staff  that  we  have  no  identity,  and  are  lumped  with  the  custodial  and  clerical 
staff.  Of  course  I  voiced  these  concerns  during  the  last  evaluation  and  nothing  has  changed.  I  continue 
to  be  employed  here  because  I  know  that  I  am  good  at  my  job  and  like  the  people  that  I  work  with. 

(1)  Does  having  a  degree  classify  you  to  do  a  job  just  because  it  looks  good  on  your  record,  or  because 
of  the  knowledge  and  beUeving  in  the  job  you  are  performing,  and  the  area  in  which  you  are  responsible 
for.  (2)  Does  a  co-worker's  responsibility  stop  at  their  job  or  does  it  consist  of  being  able  to  carry  out 
the  responsibiUty  of  his  co-worker  in  order  that  each  my  do  their  job  well,  and  help  the  other  person 
or  persons  to  do  their  better  so  the  office  as  a  whole  will  do  an  outstanding  job.  (3)  I  don  not  believe 
USCS  is  responsible  for  the  specific  approach  in  which  a  department  in  supervised.  I  question  the 
supervision  of  the  department,  are  they  capable.  Some  people  are  not  supervisory  material.  If  you  are 
told  to  do  things  in  which  you  know  is  not  right,  but  your  supervisor,  do  you  do  as  he  says?  Who  am 
I  to  question  about  his  decisions  when  you  do  not  know  the  procedures?  (4)  As  for  the  students  being 
able  to  get  a  sound  education  that  will  enable  them  to  be  able  to  use  it  when  they  graduate,  I  think 
USCS  is  effective  in  some  or  most  areas.  But  I've  noticed  that  the  students  sometimes  ask  questions 
that  should  have  been  explained  in  the  classroom. 

I  feel  that  the  areas  under  [deleted]  supervision  are  great!  Can  she  take  over  the  whole  campus?  On 
the  other  hand,  those  areas  not  under  her  domain  are  a  den  of  mismanagement.  My  supervisor  is  a 
perfect  example-she  treats  people  she  has  contact  with  outside  her  office  with  great  respect/kindness, 
but  those  she  works  with  closely  she  treats  abrasively.  She  is  pushy,  domineering,  always  right,  never 
listens  to  her  co-workers,  etc.  I  feel  that  even  if  she  took  a  management  course,  she  wouldn't  get  much 
out  of  it  because  she  simply  is  not  suited  for  management.  She  is  great  at  her  job  so  long  as  she  has 
no  people  to  contact.  She  is  on  a  power  trip  and  out  of  control.  While  I  feel  information  services  is 
good,  I  think  that  obtaining  information  about  what  is  going  on  campus  is  weak.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
what  each  department  here  does  would  be  helpful,  along  with  who  the  contact  person  for  each 
department  is.  I  never  received  a  poUcies/procedures  manual  for  USCS-is  there  one?  Do  we  have  a 
grievance  committee?  Channels  to  go  through  about  how  to  get  things  done  are  unclear.  Ms.  [deleted] 
is  initially  friendly,  then  becomes  tight-  lipped  as  one  is  here  longer  and  has  questions.  But  then  most 
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of  the  "old  timers"  act  that  way  nobody  wants  to  answer  questions— you're  just  supposed  to  know. 

In  my  opinion,  my  supervisor  does  not  possess  the  leadership  skills  necessary  to  motivate  the  staff  to 
perform  duties  to  their  ability.  However,  my  immediate  supervisor  delegates  duties  and  responsibiUties 
to  the  staff  and  does  not  give  that  person  credit  for  the  work.  I  have  learned  very  Uttle  imder  this 
supervision  and  have  had  Uttle  guidance.  Before  my  supervisor  began,  USCS  was  a  good  place  to  work 
and  I  was  motivated  to  learn.  Since  the  supervisor's  arrival,  the  morale  of  this  staff  has  decreased  and 
the  amoimt  of  responsibilities  placed  on  the  staff  has  doubled. 

I  feel  penalized  because  of  my  education  even  though  I  perform  well. 
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